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COWLEY. 


The  Life  of  Cowley,  notwithstauding  the 
penary  of  English  biography,  has  been 
written  by  Dr.  Sprat,  an  author  whose 
pregnancy  of  imagination  and  elegance 
of  language  have  deservedly  set  him  high 
in  the  ranks  of  literature ;  bat  his  zeal  of 
friendship,  or  ambition  of  eloquence,  has 
produced  a  funeral  oration  rather  than  a 
history :  he  has  given  the  character,  not 
the  life,  of  Cowley ;  for  he  writes  with  so 
little  detail,  that  scarcely  any  thing  is 
distinctly  known,  but  all  is  shown  con- 
fused and  enkurged  through  the  mist  of 
panegyric. 

Abraham  Cowley  was  born  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen. 


His  father  was  a  grocer,  whose  condition 
Dr.  Sprat  conceals  under  the  general 
appellation  of  a  citizen ;  and,  what  would 
probably  not  have  been  less  carefully 
suppressed,  the  omission  of  his  name  in 
the  register  of  St.  Dnnstan's  parish,  gives 
reason  to  suspect  that  his  father  was  a 
sectary.  Whoever  he  was,  he  died  before 
the  birth  of  his  son,  and  consequently  left 
him  to  the  care  of  his  mother;  whom 
Wood  represents  as  struggling  earnestly 
to  procure  him  a  literary  education,  and 
who,  as  she  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty, 
had  her  solicitude  rewarded  by  seeing  her 
son  eminent,  and,  I  hope,  by  seeing  him 
fortunate,  and  partaking  his  prosperity. 
We  know  at  least,  from  Sprat's  account. 
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that  he  always  acknowledged  her  care, 
and  JDStly  paid  the  does  of  filial  grati- 
tude. 

Id  the  window  of  hb  mother's  apart- 
ment lay  Spenser's  Fairy  Qaeen  ;  in 
which  he  very  early  took  delight  to  read, 
till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of  verse,  he 
became,  as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a 
poet.  Sach  al^Ftbe  accidents  which, 
sometimes  remembered,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  forgotten,  produce  that  parti- 
cular designation  of  mind,  and  propensity 
for  some  certain  science  or  employment, 
which  is  commonly  called  Genius.  The 
true  Genius  is  a  mind  of  large  general 
powers,  accidentally  determined  to  soioe 
particular  direction.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, the  great  Painter  of  the  present 
age,  had  the  first  fondness  for  bis  art 
excited  by  the  perusal  of  Richardson's 
treatise. 

By  his  mother's  solicitation  he  was 
admitted  into  Westminster  school,  where 
he  was  soon  distinguished.  He  was  wont, 
says  Sprat,  to  relate,  *  That  he  had  this 
defect  in  his  memory  at  that  time,  that 
his  teachers  never  could  bring  it  to  retain 
the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar.' 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  natural  desire 
of  man  to  propagate  a  wonder.  It  is 
surely  very  difiicult  to  tell  any  thing  as 
it  was  heard,  when  Sprat  could  not 
refrain  from  amplifying  a  commodious 
incident,  though  the  book  to  which  he 
prefixed  his  narrative  contained  its  con- 
futation. A  memory  admitting  some 
things,  and  rejecting  others,  an  intellec- 
tual digestion  that  concocted  the  pulp  of 
learning,  but  refused  the  husks,  had  the 
appearance  of  an  instinctive  elegance,  of 
a  particular  provision  made  by  Nature 
for  literary  politeness.  But  in  die  au- 
thor's own  honest  relation,  the  marvel 
vanishes :  he  was,  be  says,  sn<^  '  an 
enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  his  master 
never  could  prevail  on  him  to  learn  the 
rules  without  book.'  He  does  not  tell 
that  he  could  not  learn  the  rules,  but 
that,  being  able  to  perform  his  ei^clses 
without  them,  and  being  an  'wiemy 
to  constraint,'  he  spared  himself  the 
labour. 

Among  the  English  poets,  Cowley, 
Milton,  and  Pope,  might  be  said  'to  lisp 
in  numbers;'  and  have  given  such  early 
proofs,  not  only  of  powers  of  language, 
but  of  comprehension  of  things,  as  to 
more  tardy  minds  seem  scarcely  credible. 
But  of  the  learned  puerilities  of  Cowley 
there  is  no  doubt,  since  a  volume  of  his 
poems  was  not  only  written,  but  printed 
in  his  thirteenth  year  *  ;  containing,  with 
other  poetical  compositions,  *  The  tragi- 

•  This  wai  not  published  before  1633,  when 
Cowley  was  fifteen  years  old. 


cal  History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,' 
written  when  he  was  ten  years  old  ;  and 
'  Constantia  and  Philetus,'  written  two 
years  after. 

While  he  was  yet  at  school,  he  pro- 
duced a  comedy,  called  '  Love's  Riddle,' 
though  it  was  not  published  till  he  had 
been  some  time  at  Cambridge.  This 
comedy  is  of  the  pastoral  kind,  which 
requires  no  acquaintance  with  the  living 
world,  and  therefore  the  time  at  which  it 
was  composed  adds  little  to  the  wonders 
of  Cowley's  minority. 

In  1636,  he  was  removed  to  Gam- 
bridge  f,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
with  great  intenseness ;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  written,  while  he  was  yet  a  young 
student,  the  greater  part  of  his '  Davideis ; ' 
a  work  of  which  the  materials  could  not 
have  been  collected  without  the  study  of 
many  years,  but  by  a  mind  of  the  greatest 
vigour  and  activity. 

Two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Gam- 
bridge,  he  published  '  Love's  Riddle,' 
with  a  poetical  dedication  to  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby;  of  whose  acquaintance  all  his 
contemporaries  seem  to  have  been  ambi- 
tious ;  and  '  Nanfragium  Joculare,'  a 
comedy  written  in  Latin,  but  without  due 
attention  to  the  ancient  models ;  for  it  is 
not  loose  verse,  but  mere  prose.    It  was 

Brinted,  with  a  dedication  in  verse  to 
)r.  Comber,  master  of  the  college ;  but, 
having  neither  the  facility  of  a  popular 
nor  the  accuracy  oi  a  learned  work,  it 
seems  to  be  now  universally  neglected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  as 
the  Prince  passed  through  Cambridge  in 
his  way  to  York,  he  was  entertained  with 
a  representation  of  the  '  Guardian,'  a 
comedy,  which  Cowley  says  was  neither 
written  nor  acted,  but  rough-drawn  by 
him,  and  repeated  by  the  scnolars.  That 
this  comedy  was  printed  during  his  ab- 
sence flrom  his  country,  he  appears  to 
have  considered  as  injurious  to  his  repu- 
tation ;  though,  during  the  suppression  of 
the  theatres,  it  was  sometimes  privately 
acted  with  saflScient  approbation. 

In  1643,  being  now  master  of  arts,  he 
was,  by  the  prevalence  <^  the  parliament, 
ejected  from  Cambridge,  and  sheltered 
himself  at  St.  John's  College,  in  Oxford  ; 
where,  as  is  said  by  Wood,  he  published 
a  satire,  called  '  The  Puritan  and  Papist,' 
which  was  only  inserted  in  the  last  col- 
lection of  his  works ;  and  so  distinguished 
himself  by  the  warmth  of  his  loyalty,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  conversation,  that  he 
gained  the  kindness  and  confidence  of 
those  who  attended  the  King,  and  amongst 
others  of  Lord  Falkland,  whose  notice 

t  He  WAS  a  candidate  at  Westminster  School 
for  election  to  Trinity  College,  but  proved 
unsuccessful. 
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cast  a  lustre  on  all  to  whom  it  was  ex- 
tended. 

About  the  time  wbeo  Oxford  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  parliament,  he  followed 
the  Qaeen  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
secretary  to  the  Lord  Jermyn^  afterwards 
Earl  of  St.  Albans,  and  was  employed  in 
such  correspondence  as  the  royal  cause 
required}  and  particularly  in  ciphering 
and  deciphering  the  letters  that  passed 
between  the  King  and  Queen ;  an  em- 

gloyment  of  the  highest  confidence  and 
ononr.  So  wide  was  his  province  of 
intelligence,  that,  for  several  years,  it 
filled  all  his  days  and  two  or  three  nights 
in  the  week. 

In  the  year  1647,  his  '  Mistress'  was 
published ;  for  he  imagined,  as  he  declared 
in  his  preface  to  a  subsequent  edition, 
that  *  poets  are  scarcely  thought  freemen 
of  their  company  without  paying  some 
duties,  or  obUging  themselves  to  be  true 
to  Love.' 

This  obl^ation  to  amorous  ditties  owes, 
I  believe,  its  original  to  the  fame  of  Pe- 
trarch, who,  in  an  age  rude  and  unculti- 
vated, by  his  tuneful  homage  to  his 
Laura,  refined  the  manners  of  the  let- 
tered world,  and  filled  Europe  with  love 
and  poetry.  But  the  basis  of  all  excel- 
lence is  truth :  he  that  professes  love 
ought  to  feel  its  power.  Petrarch  was  a 
real  lover,  and  Laura  doubtless  deserved 
bis  tenderness.  Of  Cowley,  we  are  told 
by  Barnes*,  who  had  means  enough  of 
information,  that,  whatever  he  may  talk 
of  his  own  inflammability,  and  the  variety 
of  characters  by  which  his  heart  was  di- 
vided, he  in  reality  was  in  love  but  once, 
and  then  never  had  resolution  to  tell  his 
passion. 

This  consideration  cannot  but  abate,  in 
some  measure,  the  reader's  esteem  for 
the  work  and  the  author.  To  love  excel- 
lence is  natural ;  it  is  natural  likewise 
for  the,  lover  to  solicit  reciprocal  regard 
by  an  elaborate  display  of  his  own  qua- 
lifications. The  desire  of  pleasing  has 
in  different  men  |)roduced  actions  of 
heroism,  and  effusions  of  wit;  but  it 
seems  as  reasonable  to  appear  the  cham- 
pion as  the  poet  of  an  '  airy  nothing,' 
and  to  quarrel  as  to  write  for  what 
Gowley  might  have  learned  from  his 
roaster  Pindar  to  call  the  '  dream  of  a 
sbadow.' 

It  is  surely  not  difficult,  in  the  solitude 
of  a  college,  or  in  the  bustle  of  the  world, 
to  find  useful  studies  and  serious  employ- 
ment. No  man  needs  to  be  so  burthened 
with  life  as  to  squander  it  in  voluntary 
dreams  of  fictitious  occurrences.  The 
man  that  sits  down  to  suppose  himself 
charged  with  treason  or  peculation,  and 

•  Bernesii  Anacreontem. 


heats  his  mind  to  an  elaborate  pni]gation 
of  his  character  from  crimes  which  he 
was  never  within  the  possibility  of  com- 
mitting, differs  only  by  the  infrequency 
of  his  folly  from  him  who  praises  beauty 
which  he  never  saw ;  complains  of  jea- 
lousy which  he  never  felt ;  supposes 
himself  sometimes  invited,  and  some- 
times forsaken ;  fatigues  his  fancy,  and 
ransacks  his  memory,  for  images  which 
may  exhibit  the  gaiety  of  hope,  or  the 
gloominess  of  despair;  and  dresses  his 
imaginary  Ghloris  or  Phyllis  sometimes 
in  flowers  fading  as  her  beauty,  and  some- 
times in  gems  lasting  as  her  virtues. 

At  Paris,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Jermyn, 
he  was  engaged  in  transacting  things  of 
real  importance  with  real  men  and  real 
women,  and  at  that  time  did  not  much 
employ  his  thoughts  upon  phantoms  of 
gallantry.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arlington,  from 
April  to  December,  in  1650,  are  pre- 
served in  '  Miscellanea  Aulica,'  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  published  by  Brown.  These 
letters,  being  written  like  those  of  other 
men  whose  minds  are  more  on  things 
than  words,  contribute  no  otherwise  to 
his  reputation  than  as  they  show  him  to 
have  been  above  the  affectation  of  unsea- 
sonable elegance,  and  to  have  known 
that  the  business  of  a  statesman  can 
be  little  forwarded  by  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric. 

One  passage,  however,  seems  not  un- 
worthy of  some  notice.  Speaking  of  the 
Scotch  treaty  then  in  agitation : 

*  The  Scotch  treaty,'  says  he,  '  is  the 
only  thing  now  in  which  we  are  vitally 
concerned ;  I  am  one  of  the  last  hepers, 
and  yet  cannot  now  abstain  from  believ- 
ing that  an  agreement  will  be  made ;  all 
people  upon  the  place  incline  to  that  of 
union,  l^e  Scotch  will  moderate  some- 
thing of  the  rigour  of  their  demands ; 
the  mutual  necessity  of  an  accord  is 
visible,  the  King  is  persuaded  of  it. 
And  to  tell  you  the  truth  (which  1  take 
to  be  an  argument  above  all  the  rest), 
Virgil  has  told  the  same  thing  to  that 
purpose.' 

This  expression  ft-om  a  secretary  of  the 
present  time  would  be  considered  as 
merely  ludicrous,  or  at  most  as  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  scholarship;  but  the 
manners  of  that  time  were  so  tinged  with 
superstition,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect 
Cowley  of  having  consulted  on  this  great 
occasion  the  Yirgilian  lotst,  and  to  have 

t  ConsultiDg  the  Virgilian  lots  is  a  method 
of  Divinatioa  by  the  openinfr  of  Virgil,  and 
applying  to  the  circaniatances  of  the  peruiter 
the  flret  pastsaire  in  either  of  the  two  pages  that 
be  accidentaliy  fixes  bit  eye  on.  Ctiarlcs  i. 
and  Lord  Fallcland,  being  in  the  Hortldan 
library,  are  reported  to  have  made  this  ex- 
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given  some  credit  to  the  answer  of  his 
oracle. 

Some  years  afterwards, '  business/  says 
Sprat, '  passed  of  coarse  into  other  hands ;' 
and  Cowley,  being  no  longer  useful  at 
Paris,  was  in  1656  sent  back  into  Eng- 
land, that,  '  under  pretence  of  privacy 
and  retirement,  he  might  take  occasion 
of  giving  notice  of  the  posture  of  things 
in  this  nation/ 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  was 
seized  by  some  messengers  of  the  usurp- 
ing powers,  who  were  sent  out  in  quest 
of  another  man;  and  being  examined, 
was  put  into  confinement,  from  which  he 
was  not  dismissed  without  the  security  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  given  by  Dr.  Scar> 
borough. 

This  year  he  published  his  poems,  with 
a  preface,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  in- 
serted something,  suppressed  in  subse- 
quent editions,  which  was  interpreted  to 
denote  some  relaxation  of  his  loyalty.  In 
this  preface  he  declares,  that  *  his  desire 
had  been  for  some  days  past,  and  did  still 
very  vehemently  continue,  to  retire  him- 
self to  some  of  the  American  plantations, 
and  to  forsake  this  world  for  ever.' 

From  the  obloquy  which  the  appear- 
ance of  submission  to  the  usurpers  brought 
upon  him,  his  biographer  has  been  very 
diligent  to  clear  him,  and  indeed  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  lessened  his  reputation. 
His  wish  for  retirement  we  can  easily 
believe  to  be  undissembled ;  a  man  ha- 
rassed in  one  kingdom,  and  persecuted 
in  another,  who,  after  a  course  of  busi- 
ness that  employed  all  his  days  and  half 
his  nights  in  ciphering  and  deciphering, 
comes  to  his  own  country  and  steps  into 
a  prison,  will  be  willing  enough  to  retire 
to  some  place  of  quiet  and  of  safety.  Yet 
let  neither  our  reverence  for  a  genius, 
nor  our  pity  for  a  sufferer,  dispose  ns  to 
forget,  that,  if  his  activity  was  virtue,  his 
retreat  was  cowardice. 

He  then  took  upon  himself  the  charac 
ter  of  physician,  still,  according  to  Sprat, 
with  intention  *  to  dissemble  the  main 
design  of  his  coming  over ;'  and,  as  Mr, 
Wood  relates,  *  complying  with  the  men 
then  in  power  (which  was  much  taken 
notice  of  by  the  royal  party),  he  obtained 
an  order  to  be  created  Doctor  of  Physic, 
which  being  done  to  his  mind  (whereby  he 

periment  of  their  future  fnrtunes,  with  pas- 
sages  equally  ominous  to  each.  That  of  the 
kintf  was  £neid  IV.  615;  Lord  Falkland's, 
iEneid  \L  1S2. 

Hoffman,  who  gives  a  satisfactorjr  account 
of  this  practice  of  seeking  fates  in  hooks, 
Aiys,  that  it  was  resorted  to  by  the  Pagans, 
the  Jewish  Rabbins,  and  the  early  Christians ; 
the  latter  taking  Uie  New  Teitamentfor  their 
oracle. 

However  superstitioas,  this  method  of  Di- 
viuatinn  is  still  appealed  to  by  numbers  cf 
reJigious  enthusiasts. 


gained  the  ill  will  of  some  of  his  friends), 
he  went  into  France  again,  having  made 
a  copy  of  verses  on  Oliver's  death.' 

This  is  no  favourable  representation, 
yet  even  in  this  not  much  wrong  can  be 
discovered.  How  far  he  complied  with 
the  men  in  power,  is  to  be  inquired  before 
he  can  be  blamed.  It  is  not  said  that  he 
told  them  any  secrets,  or  assisted  them 
by  intelligence  or  any  other  act.  If  he 
only  promised  to  be  quiet,  that  they  in 
whose  hands  he  was  might  free  him  from 
confinement,  he  did  what  no  law  of  society 
prohibits. 

The  man  whose  miscarriage  in  a  just 
cause  has  put  him  in  the  power  of  his 
enemy  may,  without  any  violation  of  his 
integrity,  regain  his  liberty,  or  preserve 
his  life,  by  a  promise  of  neutrality  :  for, 
the  stipulation  gives  the  enemy  nothing 
which  he  had  not  befbre ;  the  neutrality 
of  a  captive  may  be  always  secured  by 
his  imprisonment  or  death.  He  that  is 
at  the  disposal  of  another  may  not  pro- 
mise to  aid  him  in  any  injurious  act, 
because  no  power  can  compel  active  obe- 
dience. He  may  engage  to  do  nothing, 
but  not  to  do  ill. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Cowley 
promised  little.  It  does  not  appear  that 
his  compliance  gained  him  confidence 
enough  to  be  trusted  without  security, 
for  the  bond  of  his  bail  was  never  can- 
celled ;  nor  that  it  made  him  think  him- 
self secure,  for  at  that  dissolution  of 
government,  which  followed  the  death 
of  Oliver,  he  returned  into  France,  where 
he  resumed  his  former  station,  and  staid 
till  the  Restoration. 

'  He  continued,'  says  his  biographer, 
'  under  these  bonds  till  the  general  deli- 
verance  ;*  it  is  therefore  to  be  supposed, 
that  he  did  not  go  to  France,  and  act 
again  for  the  King,  without  the  consent 
of  his  bondsman ;  that  he  did  not  show 
his  loyalty  at  the  hazard  of  his  friend, 
but  by  his  friend's  permission. 

Of  the  verses  on  Oliver's  death,  in 
which  Wood's  narrative  seems  to  imply 
something  encomiastic,  there  has  been  no 
appearance.  There  is  a  discourse  con- 
cerning his  government,  indeed,  with 
verses  intermixed,  but  such  as  certainly 
gained  its  author  no  friends  among  the 
abettors  of  usurpation. 

A  doctor  of  physic,  however,  he  wa» 
made  at  Oxford  in  December,  1«57 ;  and 
in  the  commencement  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  an  account  has  been  given 
by  Dr.  Birch,  he  appears  busy  among 
the  experimental  philosophers  with  the 
title  of  Dr.  Cowley. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
be  ever  attempted  practice ;  but  his 
preparatory  studies  have  contributed 
something  to  the  honour  of  his  country. 
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GoDsideriiig  Botany  as  necessary  to  a 
physician,  he  retired  into  Kent  to  gather 
plants;  and  as  the  predominance  of  a 
favourite  stndy  affects  all  subordinate 
operations  of  the  intellect,  Botany  in  the 
mind  of  Cowley  tamed  into  Poetry.  He 
composed  in  Latin  several  books  on 
Plants,  of  which  the  first  and  second  dis- 
play the  qualities  of  Herbs,  in  elegiac 
verse ;  the  third  and  fonrth,  the  beanties 
of  Flowers,  in  various  measures ;  and  in 
the  filth  and  sixth,  the  nses  of  Trees,  in 
heroic  nombers. 

At  the  same  time  were  produced,  from 
the  same  university,  the  two  great  poets, 
Cowley  and  Milton,  of  dissimilar  genius, 
of  opposite  principles ;  but  concurring  in 
the  cultivation  of  Latin  Poetry,  in  which 
the  English,  till  their  works  and  May's 
poem  appeared*,  seemed  unable  to  con- 
test the  palm  with  any  other  of  the  let- 
tered nations. 

If  the  Latin  performances  of  Cowley 
>  and  Milton  be  compared  (for  May  I  hold 
to  be  superior  to  both),  the  advantage 
seems  to  lie  on  the  side  of  Cowley.  Mil- 
ton is  generally  content  to  express  the 
thoughts  of  the  ancients  in  their  language ; 
Cowley,  without  much  loss  of  purity  or 
elegance,  accommodates  the  diction  of 
Rome  to  bis  own  conceptions. 

At  the  Restoration,  after  all  the  dili- 
gence of  his  long  service,  and  with  con- 
sciousness not  only  of  the  merit  of  fidelity, 
but  of  the  dignity  of  great  abilities,  he 
naturally  expected  ample  preferments; 
and,  that  be  might  not  be  forgotten  by 
his  own  fanlt,  wrote  a  Song  of  Triumph. 
But  this  was  a  time  of  such  general  hope, 
that  great  numbers  were  inevitably  dis- 
appointed ;  and  Cowley  found  his  reward 
very  tediously  delayed.  He  had  been 
promised,  by  both  Charles  the  First  and 
Second,  the  Mastership  of  the  Savoy ; 
'  but  he  lost  it,'  says  Wood, '  by  certain 
persona,  enemies  to  the  Muses.' 

The  neglect  of  the  court  was  not  his 
only  mortification ;  having,  by  such  alte- 
ration as  he  thought  proper,  fitted  his  old 
Comedy  of  *  The  Guardian  *  for  the  stage, 
be  produced  itf  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Cutter  of  Coleman  Street];.'  It  was 
treated  on  the  stage  with  great  severity, 
and  was  afterwards  censured  as  a  satire 
on  the  King's  party. 

*  We  are  here  to  understand  a  continuation 
of  Lacan's  Pharsalia  to  the  death  of  Julius 
Ceesar,  by  Tliomas  May,  an  eminent  poet  and 
historian,  who  flourished  in  the  reiffO«  of 
Jaoies  and  Charles  I. 

t  1063. 

t  Here  is  an  error  in  the  designation  of  this 
comedy.  The  title  of  the  play  »  without  the 
article,  *  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street;'  and  that 
became  a  merry  sbarkingr  fellow  about  the 
town,  named  Cutter,  forms  a  principal  cba- 
r^ter  in  it.  . 


Mr.  Dryden,  who  went  with  Mr.  Sprat 
to  the  first  exhibition,  related  to  Mr. 
Dennis,  *  that,  when  they  told  Cowley, 
how  little  favour  had  been  shown  him, 
he  received  the  news  of  his  ill  success, 
not  with  so  much  firmness  as  might 
have  been  expected  fkrom  so  great  a 
man.' 

What  firmness  they  expected,  or  what 
weakness  Cowley  discovered,  cannot  be 
known.  He  that  misses  his  end  will  never 
be  as  much  pleased  as  he  that  attains  it, 
even  when  he  can  impute  no  part  of  his 
failure  to  himself;  and,  when  the  end  is 
to  please  the  multitude,  no  man,  per- 
haps, has  a  right,  in  things  admitting 
of  gradation  and  comparison,  to  throw 
the  whole  blame  upon  his  judges,  and 
totally  to  exclude  diffidence  and  shame 
by  a  haughty  consciousness  of  his  own 
excellence. 

For  the  rejection  of  this  play  it  is  dif- 
ficult now  to  find  the  reason  :  it  certainly 
has,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  power  of 
fixing  attention,  and  exciting  merriment. 
From  the  charge  of  disaffection  he  excul- 
pates himself  in  his  preface,  by  observing 
now  unlikely  it  is  that,  having  followed 
the  royal  family  through  all  their  dis- 
tresses, '  he  should  choose  the  time  of 
their  restoration  to  begin  a  quarrel  with 
them.'  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
Theatrical  Register  of  Downes,  the 
Prompter,  to  have  been  popularly  con- 
sidered as  a  satire  on  the  Royalists. 

That  he  might  shorten  this  tedious  sus- 
pense, he  published  his  pretensions  and 
his  discontent,  in  an  ode  called  'The 
Complaint ;'  in  which  he  styles  himself 
the  melancholy  Cowley.  This  met  with 
the  usual  fortune  of  complaints,  and  seems 
to  have  excited  more  contempt  than  pity. 

These  unlucky  incidents  are  brought, 
maliciously  enough,  together  in  some 
stanzas,  written  about  that  time,  on  the 
choice  of  a  laureat ;  a  mode  of  satire,  by 
which,  since  it  was  first  introduced  by 
Suckling,  perhaps  every  generation  of 
poets  has  been  teased. 

Savoy-miMinfT  Cowlev  came  into  the  court. 
Making  apolovies  for  his  bad  play ; 

Every  one  i^ave  him  no  i^ood  a  report. 
That  Apollo  gave  beed  to  all  he  could  say : 

Nor  would  he  have  had,  tis  thonght,  a  rebuke. 
Unless  be  bad  done  some  nouble  folly: 

Writ  verves  iirgustly  in  praise  of  Sam  Take, 
Or  printed  his  pitiful  Melancholy. 

His  vehement  desire  of  retirement  now 
came  again  upon  him.  '  Not  finding,' 
says  the  morose  Wood,  *  that  preferment 
conferred  upon  him  which  he  expected, 
while  others  for  their  money  carried  away 
most  places,  he  retired  discontented  into 
Surrey.* 

"  He  was  now,'  says  the  courtly  Sprat 
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'  ^eary  of  the  vexations  and  formalities 
of  an  active  condition.  He  had  been 
pei-ptexed  with  a  long  compliaace  to 
foreign  manners.  He  was  satiated  with 
the  arts  of  a  coart ;  which  sort  of  life, 
though  his  virtue  made  it  innocent  to 
him,  yet  nothing  coald  malce  it  qaiet. 
Those  were  the  reasons  that  made  him  to 
follow  the  violent  inclination  of  his  own 
mind,  which,  in  the  greatest  throng  of 
his  former  business,  had  still  called  upon 
him,  and  represented  to  him  the  true  de- 
lights of  solitary  studies,  of  temperatOi  i 
pleasures,  and  a  moderate  revenue,  below 
the  malice  and  flatteries  of  fortune.' 

So  differently  are  things  seen  I  and  so 
differently  are  they  shown  I  but  actions 
are  visible,  though  motives  are  secret. 
Cowley  certainly  retired ;  first  to  Bam- 
Ellms,  and  afterwards  to  Chertsey,  in 
Surrey.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  lost 
part  of  his  dread  of  the  *  hum  of  men.' 
He  thought  himself  now  safe  enough  from 
intrusion,  without  the  defence  of  moun- 
tains and  oceans ;  and,  instead  of  seeking 
shelter  in  America,  wisely  went  only  so 
far  from  the  bustle  of  life  as  that  he  might 
easily  find  his  way  back,  when  solitude 
should  grow  tedious.  His  retreat  was  at 
first  but  slenderly  accommodated ;  yet  he 
soon  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl 
of  St.  Albans  and  the  Dnke  of  Bucking- 
ham, such  a  lease  of  the  Queen's  lands  as 
afforded  him  an  ample  income. 

By  the  lovers  of  virtue  and  of  wit  it 
will  be  solicitously  asked,  if  he  now  was 
happy  ?  Let  them  peruse  one  of  his  letters 
accidentally  preserved  by  Peck,  which  I 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  all 
that  may  hereafter  pant  for  solitude. 

*  TO  DB.  THOMAS  SPRAT. 

'  Chertsey,  May  31,  1665. 
'  The  first  night  that  I  came  hither  I 
caneht  so  great  a  cold,  with  a  deflnxion 
of  rneum,  as  made  me  keep  my  chamber 
ten  days.  And,  two  after,  had  such  a 
bruise  on  my  ribs  with  a  fall,  that  I  am 
yet  unable  to  move  or  turn  myself  in  my 
bed.  This  is  my  personal  fortune  here  to 
begin  with.  And,  besides,  I  can  get  no 
money  from  my  tenants,  and  have  my 
meadows  eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle 
put  in  by  my  neighbours.  What  this  sig- 
nifies, or  mav  come  to  in  time,  God 
knows ;  if  it  be  ominous,  it  can  end  in 
nothing  less  than  hanging.  Another  mis- 
fortune has  been,  and  stranger  than  all 
the  rest,  that  yon  have  broke  your  word 
with  me,  and  failed  to  come,  even  though 
you  told  Mr.  Bois  that  yon  would.  This 
is  what  they  call  tnonstri  timile,  I  do 
hope  to  recover  my  late  hurt  so  farre 
within  five  or  six  days  (though  it  be  un- 
^tain  yet  whether  I  shall  ever  recover 


it)  as  to  walk  about  again.  And  then, 
methinks,  yon  and  I  and  the  Dean  might 
be  very  merry  upon  St.  Ann's  Hill.  Yon 
might  very  conveniently  come  hither  the 
way  of  Hampton  Town,  lying  there  one 
night.  I  write  this  in  pain,  and  can  say 
no  more :  verbum  saptenti.* 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasAre  or 
suffer  the  uneasiness  of  solitude ;  for  he 
died  at  the  Porch  House  in  Chertsey,  in 
1667,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  with  great  poinp  near 
Chancer  and  Spenser ;  and  King  Charles 
pronounced, '  that  Mr.  Cowley  had  not 
left  behind  him  a  better  man  in  England.' 
He  is  represented  by  Dr.  Sprat  as  the 
most  amiable  of  mankind;  and  this  post- 
humous praise  may  safely  be  credits,  as 
it  has  never  been  contradicted  by  envy 
or  by  faction. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  memorials 
which  I  have  been  able  to  add  to  the 
narrative  of  Dr.  Sprat;  who,  writing 
when  the  fends  of  the  civil  war  were  yet 
recent,  and  the  minds  of  either  party 
were  easily  irritated,  was  obliged  to  pass 
over  many  transactions  in  general  ex- 
pressions, and  to  leave  curiosity  often 
unsatisfied.  What  he  did  not  tell  can- 
not however  now  be  known;  I  must 
therefore  recommend  the  perusal  of  his 
work,  to  which  my  narration  can  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  slender  supplement. 

Cowley,  like  other  poets  who  have 
written  with  narrow  views,  and,  instead 
of  tracing  intellectual  pleasures  in  the 
minds  of  men,  paid  their  court  to  tempo- 
rary prejudices,  has  been  at  one  time  too 
much  praised,  and  too  much  neglected  at 
another. 

Wit,  like  all  other  things  subject  by 
their  natnre  to  the  choice  of  man,  has  its 
changes  and  fashions,  and  at  different 
times  takes  different  forms.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
appeared  a  race  of  writers  that  may  be 
termed  the  metaphysical  poets ;  of  whom, 
in  a  criticism  on  the  worksof  Cowley, it 
is  not  improper  to  give  some  account. 

The  metaphysical  poets  were  men  of 
learning,  and  to  show  their  learning  was 
their  whole  endeavour:  but,  unluckily 
resolving  to  show  it  in  rhyme,  instead  of 
writing  poetry  they  only  wrote  verses, 
and  very  often  such  verses  as  stood  the 
trial  of  the  finger  better  than  of  the  ear; 
for  the  modulation  was  so  imperfect,  that 
they  were  only  found  to  be  verses  by 
counting  the  syllables.  .  . .,    j 

If  the  father  of  criticism  has  rightly  de- 
nominated poetry  t*5Cv»i  f^*^*"*  *"  ™*: 
tative  art,  these  writers  will,  without  great 
wrong,  lose  their  right  to  the  naine  of 
poets ;  for  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
imitated  any  thing;  they  neither  copied 
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nature  nor  life,  neither  painted  tlie  forms 
of  matter,  nor  repreiented  tlie  operations 
of  intellect. 

Those  however  who  deny  them  to'  be 
poets,  allow  them  to  be  wits.  Dryden 
confesses  of  liimself  and  his  contempo- 
raries, that  they  fall  below  Donne  in  wit ; 
hot  nMintains,  that  they  sarpass  him  in 
p«etr3» 

If  wit  be  well  described  by  Pope,  as 
being '  that  which  has  been  often  thought, 
bnt  was  never  before  so  well  expressed,' 
they  certainly  never  attained,  nor  ever 
sought  it;  for  they  endeavoured  to  be 
aingnlar  in  their  thoughts,  and  were  care- 
less of  their  diction.  But  Pope's  account 
of  wit  is  undoubtedly  erroneous:  he  de- 
presses it  below  its  natural  dignity,  and 
reduces  it  from  strength  of  thought  to 


hanpi 


iness  of  language. 

bie  ai 


,  by  a  more  noble  and  more  adequate 
conception,  ttuit  be  considered  as  wit 
which  is  at  once  natural  and  new ;  that 
which,  though  not  obvious,  is,  upon  its 
first  production,  acknowledged  to  be  just ; 
if  it  be  that  which  he  that  never  found  it 
wonders  how  he  missed ;  to  wit  of  this 
kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom 
risen.  Their  thoughts  are  often  new,  bnt 
seldom  natural ;  they  are  not  obvious,  but 
neither  are  they  just ;  and  the  reader,  ftir 
from  wondering  that  he  missed  them, 
wonders  more  frequently  by  what  per- 
Terseness  of  industry  they  were  ever 
found. 

But  wit,  abstracted  from  its  effects 
upon  the  hearer,  may  be  more  rigorously 
and  phikwopfaicaily  considered  as  a  kind 
of  ditcardia  concora  ;  a  combination  of 
dissimilar  images,  or  discovery  of  occult 
resemblances  in  things  apparently  unlike. 
Of  wit,  thuft  defined,  they  have  more 
than  enough.  The  most  heterogeneous 
ideas  are  yoked  by  vioietace  together; 
nature  and  art  are  ransacked  for  illustra- 
tions, comparisons,  and  allusions ;  their 
learning  instructs,  and  their  subtlet>'  snr- 
prises ;  but  the  reader  commonly  thinks 
his  improvement  dearly  bought,  and, 
thons^  he  sometimes  admires,  is  seldom 
pleased. 

From  this  account  of  their  composi- 
tions, it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  they 
were  not  successful  in  representing  or 
moving  the  affections.  As  they  were 
wholly  employed  on  something  unex- 
pected and  surprising,  they  had  no  regard 
to  that  uniformity  of  sentiment  which 
enables  us  to  conceive  and  to  excite  the 
pains  and  the  pleasure  of  other  minds ; 
they  never  inquired  what,  on  any  occa- 
sion, they  should  have  said  or  done;  but 
wrote  rather  as  beholders  than  partakers 
of  human  nature ;  as  Beings  looking 
itpon  £ood  and  evil,  impassive  and  at 
febnre;  a(k  Epicurean  deities,  making 


remarks  on  the  actions  of  men,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  witlH>ut  interest  and 
without  emotion.  Their  conrtshii>  was 
void  of  fondness,  and  their  lamentation  of 
sorrow.  Their  wish  was  only  to  say  what 
they  hoped  had  been  never  said  before. 

Nor  was  the  sublime  more  within  their 
reach  than  the  pathetic ;  for  they  never 
attempted  that  comprehension  and  ex- 
panse of  thought  which  at  once  fills  the 
whole  mind,  and  of  which  the  first  effect 
is  sudden  astonishment,  and  the  second 
rational  admiration.  Sublimity  is  pro- 
duced by  aggregation,  and  littleness  by 
dispersion.  Great  thoughts  are  always 
general,  and  consist  in  positions  not 
limited  by  exceptions,  and  in  descrip- 
tions not  descending  to  minuteness.  It 
is  with  great  propriety  that  Subtlety, 
which  in  its  origimJ  import  means  exility 
of  particles,  is  taken  in  its  metaphorical 
meaning  for  nicety  of  distinction.  Those 
writers  who  lay  on  the  watch  for  novelty 
could  have  little  hope  of  greatness ;  for 
great  things  cannot  have  escaped  former 
observation.  Their  attempts  were  always 
analytfif^they  broke  every  image  into 
fragments ;  and  could  no  more  represent, 
by  their  slender  conceits  and  laboured 
particularities,  the  prospects  of  nature 
or  the  scenes  of  life,  than  he  who  dissects 
a  sunbeam  with  a  prism  can  exhibit  the 
wide  effulgence  of  a  summer  noon. 

What  they  wanted  however  of  the 
sublime,  they  endeavoured  to  supply  by 
hyperbole;  their  amplification  bad  no 
limits;  they  left  not  only  reason  bnt 
fancy  behind  them ;  and  produced  com- 
binations of  confused  magnificence,  that 
not  onlv  could  not  be  credited,  but  could 
not  be  imagined. 

Yet  great  labour,  directed  by  great 
abilities,  is  never  wholly  lost:  if  (hey 
frequently  threw  away  their  wit  upon 
folse  conceits,  they  likewise  sometimes 
struck  out  unexpected  truth;  if  their 
conceits  were  farfetched,  they  were  often 
worth  the  carriage.  To  write  on  their 
plan  it  was  at  least  necessary  to  read  and 
think.  No  man  could  be  born  a  meta- 
physical poet,  nor  assume  the  dignity  of 
a  writer,  by  descriptions  copied  finom  de- 
scriptions, by  imitations  borrowed  from 
imitations,  by  traditional  imagery,  and 
hereditarv  similes,  by  readiness  of  rhyme, 
and  volubility  of  syllables. 

In  perusing  the  works  of  this  race  of 
authors,  the  mind  is  exercised  either  by 
recollection  or  inquiry :  either  something 
already  learnt  is  to  be  retrieved,  or 
something  new  is  to  be  examined.  If 
their  greatness  seldom  elevates,  their 
acQteness  often  surprises ;  if  the  imagi- 
nation is  not  always  gratified,  at  least  the 
powers  of  reflection  and  comparison  are 
employed ;  and  in  the  nuss  of  materials  , 
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which  ingenions  absurdity  has  thrown 
together,  genuine  wit  and  asefal  know- 
ledge may  be  sometimes  foond  baried 
perhaps  in  grossness  of  expression)  bnt 
useful  to  those  who  Icnow  their  value ; 
and  such  as,  when  they  are  expanded  to 
perspicuity,  and  polished  to  elegance, 
may  give  lustre  to  works  which  have 
more  propriety  though  less  copiousness 
of  sentiment. 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I 
believe,  borrowed  from  Marino  and  his 
followers,  had  been  recommended  by  the 
example  of  Donne,  a  man  of  very  exten- 
sive and  various  knowledge ;  and  by 
Jonson,  whose  manner  resembled  that  of 
Donne  more  in  the  ruggedness  of  his 
lines  than  in  the  cast  of  his  sentiments. 

When  their  reputation  was  high,  they 
had  undoubtedly  more  imitators  than 
time  has  left  behind.  Their  immediate 
successors,  of  whom  any  remembrance 
can  be  said  to  remain,  were  Suckling, 
Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Cleiveland, 
and  Milton.  Denham  and  Waller  sought 
another  way  to  fame,  by  improving  the 
harmony  of  our  numbers.  Mitten  tried 
the  metaphysic  style  only  in  his  lines  upon 
Hobson  the  Carrier.  Cowley  adopted  it, 
and  excelled  his  predecessors,  having  as 
much  sentiment  and  more  music.  Suck- 
ling neither  improved  versification,  nor 
abounded  in  conceits.  The  fashionable 
style  remained  chiefly  with  Cowley ; 
Suckling  could  not  reach  it,  and  Milton 
disdained  it. 

Critical  remarks,  are  not  easily  under- 
stood without  examples ;  and  I  have 
therefore  collected  instances  of  the  modes 
of  writing  by  which  this  species  of  poets 
(for  poets  they  were  called  by  themselves 
and  their  admirers)  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. 

As  the  authors  of  this  race  were  per- 
haps more  desirous  of  being  admired  than 
understood,  they  sometimes  drew  their 
conceits  from  recesses  of  learning  not 
very  much  frequented  by  common  readers 
of  poetry.  Thus  Cowley  on  Knowledge : 

The  sacred  tree  *midst  the  fair  orchard  erew; 

The  pbcenix  Truth  did  on  it  rest. 

And  built  his  perfumed  nest. 
That  right  Porphyriau  tree  which  did  true 
Toeic  shew. 

Each  leaf  did  learned  notions  give, 

And  the'  apples  were  demonstrative: 
So  clear  their  colour  and  divine. 
The  very  shade  they  cast  did  other  lij^hts 
outshine. 

On  Anacreon  continuing  a  lover  in  his 
old  age : 

Love  was  with  thy  life  entwined, 

Clo9e  as  heat  with  fire  is  ioiu'd; 

A  powerful  brand  prescribed  the  date 

Or  thine,  lilie  Meleager's  fate. 

The*  antiperistasis  of  age 

More  enflamed  thy  amorous  rage. 


In  the  following  vcfnei,  we  have  an 
allusion  to  a  Rabbinical  opinion  concern- 
ing Manna : 

Variety  I  ask  not:  give  me  one 
To  live  perpetuallv  upon. 
The  person  Love  does  to  as  fit. 
Like  manna,  has  the  taste  of  all  in  it 

Thus  Donne  shows  his  medicinaUinow- 
ledge  in  some  encomiastic  verses : 

In  every  thing  there  naturally  grows 
A  Balsamum  to  keep  it  fresh  and  new. 

If  'twere  not  injured  by  extrinsique  blows ; 
Your  youth  and  beauty  are  this  balm  in  you. 

But  you,  of  learning  and  religion. 
And  virtue  and  such  engredients,  have  made 

A  mithridatp,  whose  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cores  what  can  be  done  or  said. 

Though  the  following  lines  of  Donne, 
on  the  last  night  of  the  year,  have  some- 
thing in  them  too  scholastic,  they  are  not 
inelegant : 

This  twilight  of  two  years,  not  past  nor  next. 
Some  emblem  is  ofme,  or  1  or  this, 

Who,  meteor-like,  of  stuff  and  form  perplex t. 
Whose  what  and  where  in  disputation  is, 
if  I  should  call  me  any  thing,  should  miss. 

I  sum  the  years  and  me,  and  find  rae  not 
Debtor  to  the'  old,  nor  creditor  to  the*  new. 

Tliat  cannot  say,  my  thanks  I  tiave  forgot. 
Nor  trust  I  this  with  hopes ;  and  yet  scarce 

true 
This  bravery  is,  since  these  times  shew'd 
me  you.  Donnb. 

Yet  more  abstruse  and  profound  is 
Donne's  reflection  upon  Man  as  a  Micro- 
cosm: 

If  men  be  worlds,  there  is  in  every  one 
SomethlnfT  tn  answer  in  some  proportion ; 
All  the  world's  riches :  and  in  good  men,  this 
Virtue,  our  form's  form,  and  our  soul's  soul,  is. 

Of  thoughts  so  far  fetched,  as  to  be  not 
only  unexpected,  but  unnatural,  all  their 
books  are  full. 

To  a  Lady,  who  wrote  poesies  for  rings. 

They,  who  above  do  various  circles  find. 
Say,  like  a  ring,  the'  equator  Heaven  does 

bind. 
When  Heaven  shall  be  adom'd  by  thee 
OA'hich  then  more  Heaven  than  'tis  will  be), 
'Tis  thou  must  write  the  poesy  there. 
For  it  wanteth  one  as  yet. 
Then  the  sun  pass  throught  twice  a  year. 
The  sun,  which  is  esteem*d  the  god  of  wit. 

COWLBT. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  raised 
about  identity  ih  philosophy,  are  by 
Cowley  with  still  more  "perplexity  ap- 
plied to  Love : 

Five  years  ago  (says  story)  T  loved  you. 
For  which  you  call  me  most  inconstant  now; 
Pardon  me,  madam,  you  mistake  the  man; 
For  I  am  qot  the  same  that  i  was  then; 
No  flesh  is  now  the  same  'twas  then  in  me. 
And  that  my  mind  is  changed  yourself  may  see. 
The  same  tbouffhts  to  retain  still,  and  intents. 
Were  more  inconstant  far:  for  accidents 
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prove. 

If  from  one  subject  they  to'  another  move; 
My  members  then,  the  father  members  were 
From  whence  these  take  their  birth,  which 

now  are  here. 
If  then  this  body  love  what  the*  other  did, 
Twere  incest,  which  by  nature  is  forbid. 

The  love  of  different  women  is,  in 
geographical  poetry,  compared  to  travels 
through  different  coantries : 

Hast  thou  not  found  each  woman's  breast 

(The  land  where  thou  hast  travelled) 
Either  by  savages  possest. 

Or  wild,  and  uninhabited ! 
What  joy  couid'st  take,  or  what  repose. 
In  countries  so  uncivilized  as  those  I 
Lust,  the  scorching^  dog-star,  here 

Races  wiih  immoderate  beat; 
Whilst  Pride,  the  rugged  northern  bear. 

In  others  makes  the  cold  too  great. 
And  where  these  are  temperate  known, 
The  soU's  all  barren  sand,  or  rocky  stone. 

Cow  LET. 

A  Lover,  bnrnt  np  by  his  affection,  is 
ctMnpared  to  Egypt : 

The  fate  of  Egypt  I  sustain. 
And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear; 
But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below. 

GOWLET. 

The  lover  sapposes  his  lady  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  laws  of  aognry  and  rites 
of  sacrifice : 

And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I  fear. 
Will  ominous  to  her  appear: 

When,  sound  in  every  other  part. 
Her  sacrifice  is  found  without  an  heart. 

For  the  last  tempest  of  my  death 
Shall  sigh  out  that  too,  with  my  breath. 

That  the  chaos  was  harmonized,  has 
been  recited  of  old ;  but  whence  the  dif- 
ferent sounds  arose  remained  for  a  mo- 
dem to  discover : 

The'   ungovern'd  parts   ito  correspondence 

knew; 
An  artless  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew; 
Till  they  to  number  and  flk'd  rales  were 

brouf^ht. 
Water  and  air  he  for  the  Tenor  chose. 
Earth  made  the  Base ;  the  Treble,  flame  arose. 

COWLBT. 

The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  great 
poetical  account;  but  Boiuae  has  ex- 
tended them  into  worlds.  If  the  lines 
are  not  easily  understood,  they  may  be 
read  again: 

On  a  round  ball 
A  workman,  that  bath  copies  by,  can  lay 
An  Europe,  Aft-ic,  and  an  Asia ; 
And  qnicfciy  make  that  which  was  nothing  all. 
So  doth  each  tear, 
Which  thee  doth  wear, 
A  globe,  yea  world,  by  that  impression 

Till  thy  tears  mixt  with  mine  do  overflow    j 
This  world,  by  waters  sent  from  thee  my 
heaven  dissolved  so. 


COWLEY.  9 

On  reading  the  foHowing  lines,  the 


lies  a  sbe-snii,  and  a  be-moou  here, 
B  gives  the  best  light  to  bis  sphere, 
each  is  both,  and  all,  and  so 


reader  may  perhaps  cry  out—'  Confiision 
worse  confounded.' 

Here  lies  a  s 

Sheg 

Or  each  is  both,  and  all,  and  ■_ 
They  unto  one  another  nothing  owe. 

DONNI. 

Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought 
that  a  good  man  is  a  telescope  t 

Though  God  be  our  true  glass  through  which 

we  see 
All,  since  the  being  of  all  things  is  he. 
Yet  are  the  trunks,  which  do  to  us  derive 
Things  in  proportion  fit,  by  perspective, 
Deeds  of  good  men;   for  by   their  living 

here, 
Vinnes,  indeed  remote,  seem  to  be  near. 

Who  would  imagine  it  possible  that, 
in  a  very  few  lines,  so  many  remote  ideas 
could  be  brought  together? 

Since  'tis  my  doom.  Love's  undershrieve. 

Why  this  reprieve? 
Why  doth  ray  she-ad  vowson  fly 

Incumbency  ? 
To  sell  thyself  dost  thou  intend 

By  candle's  end. 
And  hold  the  contrast  thus  in  doubt. 

Life's  taper  out! 
Think  but  how  soon  the  market  fails. 
Your  sex  lives  faster  than  the  males ; 
And  if  to  measure  age's  span. 
The  sober  Julian  were  the'  account  of  roan. 
Whilst  you  live  by  the  fleet  Gregorian. 

Clkivbland. 

Of  enormous  and  disgusting  hyperboles, 
these  may  be  examples : 

By  every  wind  that  comes  this  way. 

Send  me  at  least  a  sigh  or  two. 
Such  and  so  many  I'll  repay 

As  shall  themselves  make  winds  to  get  to 

you.  COWLKY. 

In  tears  I'll  waste  these  eyes. 
By  Love  so  vainly  fed ; 
So  lust  of  old  the  Deluge  punished. 

Ck>WLBT. 

All  arm'd  in  brass,  the  richest  dress  of  war, 
(A  dismal  glorious  sight!)  he  shone  afar. 
The  sun  himself  started  with  sudden  fright. 
To  see  his  beams  return  so  dismal  bright. 

COWLET. 

An  universal  consternation : 

His  bloody  eyes  he  hurls  round,  his  sharp 

paws 
Tear  up  the  ground ;  then  runs  he  wild  abhut. 
Lashing  his  angry  tail  and  roaring  out. 
Beasu  creep  into  their  dens,  and  tremble 

there; 
Trees,  though  no  wind  is  stirring,  shake  with 

fear; 
Silence  and  horror  fill  the  place  around ; 
Echo  iuelf  dares  scarce  repeat  the  sound. 
Cowley. 

Their  fictions  were  often  violent  ap'' 
unnatural. 
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Of  his  Mistress  baUiing. 


I'he  fish  around  her  crowded,  as  they  do 
To  the  false  lijcht  that  treacherous  fishers 

shew ; 
And  all  with  as  much  ease  miirht  taken  be. 

As  she  at  first  took  me : 

For  ne'er  did  liyht  so  clear 

Among  the  waves  appear, 
Though  every  night  the  sun  himself  set  there. 

COWLBY. 

The  poetical  eflTect  of  a  lover's  name 
upon  glass : 

My  name  engraved  herein 
Doth  contribute  roy  flrmneos  to  this  glass  j 

Which,  ever  since  that  rharni,  hath  been 
As  bard  as  that  which  graved  it  was. 

I>ONNB. 

Their  conceits  were  sometimes  slight 
and  trifling. 

On  an  inconstant  woman : 

He*  enjoys  the  calmy  sun!>hine  now. 

And  no  br^atli  stirring  hears, 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow. 
No  smallest  cloud  appears. 
He  sees  thee  gentle,  fair  and  irav, 
And  trusu  the  faithful  April  of  tbv  May. 

COWLBT. 

Upon  a  paper  written  with  the  juice 
of  lemon,  and  read  by  the  fire : 

Nothing  yet  in  thee  in  seen. 

But  when  a  genial  heat  warmi^  thee  within, 

A  new-born  wood  of  various  lines  there  grows: 
Here  buds  an  L,  and  there  a  B, 
Here  sprouts  a  V,  and  there  a  T, 

And  all  the  flourishing  letters  stand  in  mws. 

COWliBY. 

As  they  sone;ht  only  for  novelty,  they 
did  not  mach  inquire  whether  their  al- 
Insions  were  to  things  high  or  low,  ele- 
gant or  gross:  whether  ihey  compared 
the  little  to  the  great,  or  the  great  to  the 
little. 

Physic  and  Chimrgery  for  a  Lover. 

Gently,  ah  gently.  Madam  !  touch 
The  woUNd  which  you  yourself  have  marie; 

That  pain  must  needs  be  very  much. 
Which  makes  me  of  your  hand*  afraid. 
^  Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now. 
For  I  too  weak  of  purgings  grow.     Cowlby. 

The  World  and  a  Clock. 

Malpl  the*  inferior  world's  fantastic  face 
Through  all  the  tumsj  of  matter's  maze  did 

trace ;    ^ 
Great  Nature's  well  set  clock  in  pieces  took ; 
On  all  thespringsandsmallestwheelsdid  look 
or  life  and  motion,  and  with  equal  art 
Made  up  the  whole  again  of  every  part. 

Cowlby. 

A  Coal-pit  has  not  often  found  its  poet ; 
but,  that  it  may  not  want  its  due  honour, 
Cleiveland  has  paralleled  it  with  the 
Sun : 


COWLEY. 

The  moderate  value  of  onr  gviltless  ore 
Makes  no  man  atheist,  and  no  woman  whore: 
Yet  why  should  hallowM  vestal's  sacred  shrine 
Deserve  more  honour  than  a  flaming  mine! 
These  pregnant  wombs  of  heat  would  fitter  be* 
i  ban  a  few  embers,  for  a  deity. 
Had  he  our  pits,  the  Persian  would  admire 
No  sun,  bat  warm's  devotion  at  our  fire : 
He'd  leave  the  troltin?  whipster,  and  prefer 
Our  profound  Vulcan 'hove  that  waggoner. 
For  wants  he  heat,  or  light?  or  would  have 

store. 
Or  both?  'tis  here:  and  what  can  snns  give 

•  more  ? 
Nay,  what's  the  sun  but,  in  a  different  name, 
A  coal-pit  rampant,  or  a  mine  on  flame  ! 
Tlien  let  thiA  truth  reciprocally  run,— 
The  sun's  heaven's  coalerv,  and  coals  our  sun. 


Death,  a  Voyage. 

No  family 
E'er  rigff'd  a  soul  for  Heaven's  discovery. 
With  whom  more  venturers  mieht  boldly  dare 
Venture  their  stakes,  with  him  in  joy  to  share. 
'Donne. 

Their  thoughts  and  expressions  were 
sometimes  grossly  absurd,  and  such  as  no 
figures  or  licence  can  reconcile  to  the  un- 
derstanding. 

A  Lover  neither  dead  nor  alive : 

Then  down  I  laid  my  head, 

Down  on  cold  earth;  and  lor  a  while  was  dead. 

And  my  freed  soul  to  a  strange  somewhere 
fled: 

'  Ah,  sottish  soul,'  said  I, 

When  back  to  its  cage  arain  f  saw  it  fly ; 

*  Pool  to  resume  her  broken  chain. 

And  ro*  her  galley  here  again ! 

Fool,  to  that  body  to  return 
Where  it  condemn'd  and  destined  is  to  burn ! 
Once  dead,  how  can  it  be 
Death  should  a  thing  so  pleasant  seem  to 

thee, 
That  thou  snouldst  come  to  live  it  o'er  again 
in  met' 

A  Lover's  heart,  a  hand-grenado : 

Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 

Into  the  selfsame  room  ; 

'Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within. 
Like  a  grenade  shot  into  a  magazin. 
Then  shall  Love  keep  the  ashes,  and  torn 
parts. 

Of  both  our  broken  hearts : 

Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make : 
From  hers  the'  allay,  from  mine  the  metal  take. 
Cowlby.. 

The  poetical  Propagation  of  Light : 

The  prince's  favour  is  diflfused  o'er  all. 
From  which  all  fortunes,  names,  and  natfires 

fall: 
Then  from  those  wombs  of  stars,  the  Bride's 
bright  eyes. 
At  every  g^nce  a  constellation  flies. 
And  sowes  the  court  with  stars,  and  dotli  pre- 
vent,   . 
In  light  and  power,  the  all-eyed  firmament : 
First  her  eye  kindles  other  ladies'  eyes. 
Then  fVom  their  beams  their  jewels'  lustres 
rise: 
And  from  their  jewels  tnrrhes  do  take  fire. 
And  all  is  warmth,  and  light, and  good  desire. 

DONNB. 
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They  were  in  very  little  care  to  clothe 
their  notions  with  elegance  of  dress,  and 
therefore  miss  the  notice  and  the  praise 
which  are  often  gained  by  those  who  think 
less,  bat  are  more  diligent  to  adorn  their 
thoughts. 

That  a  Mistress  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea 
than  in  reality,  is  by  Cowley  thus  ex- 
pressed: 

Thou  in  my  fancy  dost  much  higher  stand* 
Than  woman  can  be  placed  by  Nature's  hand; 
And  1  mnst  needs,  I'm  sure,  a  loser  be, 
To  chang:e  thee  as  thou'rt  ihere,  for  very  thee. 

That  prayer  and  labour  should  coope- 
rate, are  thus  taught  by  Donne : 

in  none  bat  us  are  such  raix'd  engines  found, 
As  bands  of  double  office ;  for  the  ground 
We  till  with  them;  and  them  to  Heaven  we 

raise; 
Who  prayerless  labours,or,wiihoat  thin,  prays, 
Doth  but  one  half,  that's  none. 

By  the  same  author,  a  common  topic, 
the  danger  of  procrastination  is  thus  il 
lustrated : 


—That  which  I  should  have  begun 


In  my  youth's  morning,  now  late  must  be 

done: 
And  1,  as  giddy  travellers  must  do. 
Which  stray  or  sleep  all  day.  and  having  lost 
Light  and  strength,  dark  aud  ti^ed  must  then 
ride  post. 

All  that  man  has  to  do  is  to  live  and 
die ;  the  sum  of  humanity  is  compre- 
hended by  Donne  in  the  following 
lines : 

Think  in  how  poor  a  prison  thou  didst  lie ; 

After  enabled  but  to  suck  and  cry. 

Think,  when  'twas  grown  to  most,  'twas  a 

poor  inn, 
A  province  pack'd  up  in  two  yards  of  skin : 
And  that  usurp'd,  or  chreaten'd  with  a  rage 
of  sicknesses,  or  their  true  mother,  age. 
But  think  that  death  hath  now  enfranchised 

thee; 
Thou  hast  thy  expansion  'now,  and  liberty ; 
Think,  that  a  rusty  piece  discharged  is  flown 
In  pieces,  and  the  bullet  is  his  own, 
And  freely  flies  :  this  to  thy  soul  allow. 
Think  thy  shell  broke,  think  thy  soul  hatch'd 

but  DOW. 

They  were  sometimes  indelicate  and 
disgusting.  Cowley  thus  apostrophises 
beauty: 

Thou  tyrant  which  leavest  no  man  free! 
Thou  subtle  thief,  from  whom  nought  safe  can 

be! 
Thou  murtherer,  which  hast  kill'd  ;  and  devil, 

which  would'st  damn  me ! 

Thus  he  addresses  his  Mistress : 

Thou,  who,  in  many  a  propriety, 

So  truly  art  the  sun  to  me. 

Add  one  more  likeness,  which  I'm  sure  yon 

can, 
And  let  me  and  my  sun  beget  a  man. 


Thus  he  represents  the  meditations  of 
a  Lover : 

Though  in  thy  thoughts  scarce  any  tracts  have 

been 
So  much  as  of  original  sin, 
Such  charms  thy  beauty  wears,  as  might 
Desires  in  dying  confess'd  saints  excite. 

Thou  with  strange  adultery 
Dost  in  each  breast  a  brothel  keep; 

Awake  all  men  do  lust  for  thee. 
And  some  ei^oy  thee  when  they  sleep. 

The  true  taste  of  Tears. 

Hither  with  crysul  vials,  lovers,  come. 
And  take  my  tears,  which  are  love's  wine. 

And  try  your  mistress*  tears  at  home ; 
For  all  are  false,  that  taste  not  just  like  mine. 

DONNB. 

This  is  yet  more  indelicate : 

As  the  sweet  sweat  of  roses  in  a  still. 

As  that  which  from  chafed  musk-cat's  pores 

doth  trill,  *^ 

As  the'  almighty  balm  of  the'  early  East; 
Such  are  the  sweat  drops  of  my  mistress' 

breast. 
And  on  her  neck  her  skin  such  lustre  sets. 
They  seem  no  sweat  drops,  but  pearl  coronets : 
Rank,  sweaty  froth  thy  mistress'  brow  defiles. 
Donne. 

Their  expressions  sometimes  raise  hor- 
ror, when  they  intend  perhaps  to  be  pa- 
thetic: *^ 

As  men  in  bell  are  from  diseases  free. 
So  from  all  other  ills  am  I, 
Free  from  their  known  formality : 

But  all  pains  eminently  lie  in  thee. 

COWLBY. 

They  were  not  always  strictly  curious, 
whether  their  opinions  from  which  they 
drew  their  illustrations  were  true ;  it  was 
enough  that  they  were  popular.  Bacon 
remarks,  that  some  falsehoods  are  con- 
tinued by  tradition,  because  they  supply 
commodious  allusions. 

It  gave  a  piteous  groan,  and  so  it  broke: 
in  vain  it  something  would  have  spoke ; 
The  love  within  too  strong  for'c  was. 
Like  poison  put  into  a  Venice-glass. 

Cowley. 

In  forming  descriptions,  they  looked 
outnot  for  images,  but  for  conceits.  Night 
has  been  a  eommon  subject,  which  poets 
have  contended  to  adorn.  Dryden's  Night 
is  well  known ;  Donne's  is  as  follows : 

Thou  seest  me  here  at  midnight,  now  all  rest: 
Time's  dead  low-water;  when  all  minds  divest 
To-morrow's  business;   when^the  labouiers 

have 
Such  rest  in  bed,  that  their  last  churchyard 

grave. 
Subject  to  change,  will  scarce  be  a  type  of  this; 
Now  when  the  client,  whose  last  hearing  is 
To-morrow,  sleeps;  when  the  condemned  man. 
Who,  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  must  shut  them 

then 
Again  by  death,  although  sad  watch  he  keep, 
Doth  practise  (lying  by  a  little  sleep  ; 
Thou  at  this  midnight  seest  me. 
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It  mast  be  however  confeued  of  these 
writers,  that  if  they  are  upon  common 
sabjects  often  annecessarily  and  anpoeti- 
cally  subtle ;  yet,  where  scholastic  spe- 
culation can  be  properly  admitted,  their 
copiousness  and  acuteness  may  justly  be 
admired.  What  Gowley  has  written  upon 
Hope  shows  an  unequalled  fertility  of 
invention : 


Id; 


de- 


poor. 

By  cloiritinfir  it  with  legacies  before ! 

The  joys  wnicb  we  entire  should  wed, 

Come  deflower'd  virginii  to  our  bed  ; 
Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be. 

Such  miehty  custoiD's  paid  to  thee : 
For  Joy.  like  wine  keptclose,  doe*  better  taste: 
If  it  take  air  before  its  spiriu  wa«te. 

To  the  following  comparison  of  a  man 
that  travels  and  his  wife  that  stays  at 
home,  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  absurdity  or  inge- 
nuity has  better  claim : 

I,  therefore,  which  are  one, 

oat  go,  enciure  not  yet 

an  expansion, 

»  airy  thinness  beat. 

9,  they  are  two  so 

compasses  are  two ; 

Sx'd  foot,  makes  no  show 

It  doth  if  the'  other  do. 

:  in  the  centre  sit, 

he  oiber  far  doth  roam, 

learkens  after  it, 

irect  ag  that  comes  home. 

u  be  to  me,  who  must 

her  foot  obliquely  r 


makcM  my  circle  just. 


Die  end  where  I  t 


1>0NNE. 

In  all  these  examples  it  is  apparent, 
that  whatever  is  improper  or  vicious  is 
produced  by  a  voluntary  deviation  from 
nature  in  pursuit  of  something  new  and 
strange ;  and  that  the  writers  fail  to  give 
delight  by  their  desire  of  exciting  admi- 
ration. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a 
general  representation  of  the  style  and 
sentiments  of  the  metaphysical  poets,  it 
is  now  proper  to  examine  particularly 
the  works  of  Cowley,  who  was  almost 
the  last  of  that  race,  and  undoubtedly  the 
best. 

His  Miscellanies  contain  a  collection 
of  short  compositions,  written  some  as 
they  were  dicuted  by  a  mind  at  leisure. 


and  tome  as  they  were  called  forth  by 
different  occasions ;  with  great  variety  of 
style  and  sentiment,  from  burlesque  levity 
to  awful  grandeur.  Such  an  assemblage 
of  diversified  excellence  no  other  poet 
has  hitherto  afforded.  To  choose  the  best, 
among  many  good,  is  one  of  the  most 


ious  attempts  of  criticism.    I  know 


imone 
lazardt 

not  whether  Scaliger  himself  has  per- 
suaded many  readers  to  join  with  him  in 
his  preference  of  the  two  favourite  odes, 
which  he  estimates  in  his  raptures  at  the 
value  of  a  kingdom.  I  will,  however, 
venture  to  recommend  Cowley's  first 
piece,  which  ought  to  be  inscribed  '  To 
my  Muse,'  for  want  of  which  the  second 
couplet  is  without  reference.  When  the 
title  is  added,  there  will  still  remain  a 
defect ;  for  every  piece  ought  to  contain 
in  itself  whatever  is  necessary  to  make 
it  intelligible.  Pope  has  some  epitaphs 
without  names ;  which  are  therefore  epi- 
taphs to  be  let,  occupied  indeed  for  tn6 
present,  but  hardlv  appropriated. 

The  Ode  on  Wit  is  almost  without  a 
rival.  It  was  about  the  time  of  Cowley 
that  Wit,  which  had  been  tilt  then  used 
for  Intellection,  in  contradistinction  to 
Will,  took  the  meaning,  whatever  it  be, 
which  it  now  bears. 

Of  all  the  passages  in  which  poets  have 
exemplified  theirown  precepts,  none  will 
easily  be  found  of  greater  excellence  than 
that  in  which  Cowley  condemns  exube- 
rance of  wit : 

Yet  'tis  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part, 

Thai  shows  more  cost  than  art. 
Jewels  at  no»e  and  lips  but  ill  appear : 

Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen, 

If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 
Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  the' 

sky. 
If  those  oe  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 

In  his  verses  to  Lord  Falkland,  whom 
every  man  of  his  time  was  proud  to 
praise,  there  are,  as  there  must  be  in  all 
Cowley's  compositions,  some  striking 
thoughts,  but  they  are  not  well  wrought. 
His  elegy  on  Sir. Henry  Wotton  is  vi- 
gorous and  happy ;  the  series  of  thoughts 
is  easy  and  natural ;  and  the  conclusion, 
though  a  little  weakened  by  the  intrusion 
of  Alexander,  is  elegant  and  forcible. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Elegy, 
and  in  most  of  his  encomiastic  poems,  he 
has  forgotten  or  neglected  to  name  his 
heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hervey, 
there  is  much  praise,  but  little  passion  ; 
a  very  just  and  ample  delineation  of  such 
virtues  as  a  studious  privacy  admits,  and 
such  intellectual  excellence  as  a  mind 
not  yet  called  forth  to  action  can  display. 
He  knew  how  to  distinguish,  and  bow  to 
commend,  theqnalitiesof  his  companion; 
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but,  when  he  wishes  to  make  ns  weep, 
he  forgets  to  weep  himself)  and  diverts 
his  sorrow  by  imagining  how  his  crown 
of  bays,  if  he  had  it,  wonld  crackle  in 
the  lire.  It  is  the  odd  fate  of  this  thought 
to  be  the  worse  for  l>eing  tme.  The  bay- 
leaf  crackles  remarkably  as  it  bums ;  as 
therefore  this  property  was  not  assigned 
it  by  chance,  tbe  mind  mus.t  be  thoaght 
saflSclently  at  ease  that  coald  attend  to 
such  minoteness  of  physiology.  Bot  the 
power  of  Cowley  is  not  so  mach  to  move 
the  affections,  as  to  exercise  the  nnder- 
standing. 

The  *  Chronicle'  is  a  composition  un- 
rivalled and  alone :  such  gaiety  of  fancy, 
such  facility  of  expression,  such  varied 
similitude,  such  a  succession  of  images, 
and  such  a  dance  of  words,  it  is  in  vain 
to  expect  except  from  Cowley.  His 
strength  always  appears  in  his  agility ; 
his  volatility  is  not  the  flutter  of  a  lieht, 
but  the  bound  of  an  elastic  mind.  His 
levitv  never  leaves  his  learning  l>ehind 
\f. ;  the  moralist,  the  politician,  and  the 
critic,  mingle  their  influence  even  in  this 
airy  frolic  of  genius.  To  such  a  per- 
formance Suckling  could  have  brought 
the  gaiety,  but  not  the  knowledge ;  Dry- 
den  could  have  supplied  tbe  knowledge, 
but  not  tbe  gaiety. 

The  verses  to  Davenant,  which  are  vi- 
gorously begun,  and  happily  concluded, 
contain  some  hints  of  criticism  very  justly 
conceived  and  happily  expressed.  Cow- 
ley's critical  abilities  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently observed :  the  few  decisions  and 
remarks,  which  his  prefaces  and  his  notes 
on  the  '  Davideis'  suppiv,  were  at  that 
time  accessions  to  English  literature,  and 
show  such  skill  as  raises  our  wish  for 
more  examples. 

The  lines  from  Jersey  are  a  very  curious 
and  pleasing  specimen  of  the  familiar 
descending  to  tbe  burlesque. 

Hb  two  metrical  disquintions  for  and 
against  Reason  are  no  mean  specimens 
of  metaphysical  poetry.  The  stanzas 
against  knowledge  produce  little  convic- 
tion. In  those  which  are  intended  to 
exalt  the  human  faculties,  Reason  has  its 
proper  task  assigned  it;  that  of  judging, 
not  of  things  revealed,  but  of  the  reality 
of  revelation.  In  the  verses  for  Reason 
is  a  passage  which  Bentley,  in  the  only 
English  verses  which  he  is  known  to  have 
written,  seems  to  have  copied,  though 
with  the  inferiority  of  an  imitator. 

The  Holy  Book  like  the  eighth  sphere  doth 
shiue 

With  tboMand  lights  of  truth  divine, 
go  nMuberlew  tbe  stare,  that  to  our  eje 

It  makes  all  but  one  galaxv. 
Yet  reason  mutt  assist  too;  for,  in  teas 

So  vast  and  dangerous  as  these. 
Our  couMe  by  stars  above  we  cannot  know 

Without  the  compass  too  below. 


After  this,  says  Bentley  *  : 

Who  travels  in  reiigieus  jars. 

Truth  mix'd  witb  error,  shade  with  rays, 
Like  Whiston  wanting  pyx  or  utars, 

In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  had  what  Mil- 
ton is  believed  to  have  wanted,  the  skill 
to  rate  his  own  perfbrroances  by  thehr 
just  value,  and  has  therefore  closed  his 
Miscellanies  with  the  verses  upon  Cra- 
shaw,  which  apparently  excel  all  that 
have  gone  before  them,  and  in  which 
there  are  beauties  which  common  au- 
thors may  justly  think  not  only  above 
their  attainment,  but  above  their  ambi. 
tion. 

To  tbe  Miscellanies  succeed  the  Ana- 
creontiques,  or  paraphrastical  transla- 
tions  of  some  little  poems,  which  pass, 
however  unjustly,  under  the  name  of 
Anacreon.  Of  those  songs  dedicated  to 
festivity  and  gaiety,  in  which  even  the 
morality  is  voluptuous,  and  which  teach 
nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 
day,  he  has  given  rather  a  pleasing  than 
a  faithful  representation,  having  retained 
their  sprk'htliness,  but  lost  their  sim- 
plicity. The  Anacreon  of  Cowley,  like 
the  Homer  of  Pope,  has  admitted  the 
decoration  of  some  modem  graces,  by 
which  he  is  undoubtedly  more  amiable 
to  common  readers,  and  perhaps,  if  they 
would  honestly  declare  their  own  per- 
ceptions, to  far  the  greater  part  of  those 
whom  courtesy  and  ignorance  are  con- 
tent to  style  the  Learned. 

These  little  pieces  will  be  found  more 
finished  in  their  kind  than  any  other  of 
Cowley's  works.  The  diction  shows 
nothing  of  the  mould  of  time,  and  tbe 
sentimenU  are  at  no  great  distance  from 
our  present  habitudes  of  thought.  Real 
mirth  must  always  be  natural,  and  nature 
is  uniform.  Men  have  been  wise  in  very 
diffierent  modes ;  but  they  have  always 
laughed  the  same  way. 

Levity  of  thought  naturally  produced 
familiarity  of  language,  and  the  familiar 
part  of  language  contmues  long  the  same ; 
the  dialogue  of  comedy,  when  it  is  tran- 
scribed  from  popular  manners  and  real 
life,  is  read  (torn  age  to  age  with  equal 
pleasure.  The  artifices  of  inversion,  by 
which  the  established  order  of  words  is 
changed,  or  of  innovation,  by  which  new 
words  or  meanings  of  words  are  intro- 
duced, is  practised,  not  by  those  who 
talk  to  be  understood,  bat  by  those  who 
write  to  be  admire<l. 

Tbe  Anacreontiques  therefore  of  Cow- 
ley give  now  all  tbe  pleasure  which  they 
ever  gave.  If  he  was  formed  by  nature 
for  one  kind  of  writing  more  than  for 

•  Oodsley's  Collection,  vol.  v. 
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another,  his  power  seems  to  have  been 
greatest  in  the  fomiliar  and  the  festive. 

The  next  class  of  his  poems  is  called 
*  The  Mistress/  of  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  select  any  particular  pieces  for 
praise  or  censure.  They  have  all  the 
same  beauties  and  faults,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion.  They  are  written 
with  exuberance  of  wit,  and  with  copious- 
ness of  learning ;  and  it  is  truly  asserted 
by  Sprat,  that  the  plenitude  of  the  writer's 
knowledi^e  flows  in  upon  his  page,  so  that 
the  reader  is  commonly  surprised  into 
some  improvement.  But,  considered  as 
the  verses  of  a  lover,  no  man  that  has 
ever  loved  will  much  commend  them. 
They  are  neither  courtly  nor  pathetic, 
have  neither  gallantry  nor  fondness.  His 
praises  are  too  far  sought,  and  too  hyper- 
bolical, either  to  express  love,  or  to  ex- 
cite it;  every  stansa  is  crowded  with 
darts  and  flames,  with  wounds  and  deatii, 
with  mingled  souls  and  with  broken 
hearts. 

The  principal  artifice  by  which  *  The 
Mistress'  is  filled  with  conceits  is  very 
copiously  displayed  by  Addison.  Love 
is  by  Cowley,  as  by  other  poets,  ex- 
pressed metaphorically  by  flame  and  fire ; 
and  that  which  is  true  of  real  fire  is  said 
of  love,  or  figurative  fire,  the  same  word 
in  the  same  sentence  retaining  both  sig- 
nifications. Thus,  'observing  the  coM 
regard  of  his  mistress's  eyes,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  power  of  prodacing  love 
in  him,  he  considers  them  as  burning- 
glasses  made  of  ice.  Finding  himself 
able  to  live  in  the  greatest  extremities  of 
love,  he  concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be 
habitable.  Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree  on 
which  he  had  cut  his  loves,  he  observes 
that  his  flames  had  burnt  up  and  withered 
the  tree.* 

These  conceits  Addison  calls  mixed 
wit ;  thatis,  wit  whicl^nsists  of  thoughts 
true  in  one  sense  of  Ae  expression,  and 
false  in  the  other. .  Addison  s  representa- 
tion is  sufficiently  indulgent:  that  con- 
fusion of  images  may  entertain  for  a 
moment ;  but,  being  unnatural,  it  soon 
grows  wearisome.  Cowley  delighted  in 
it,  as  much  as  if  he  had  invented  it ;  but, 
not  to  mention  the  ancients,  be  might 
have  found  it  full-blown  in  modern  Italy. 
Thus  Sannazaro : 

Aspice  qaam  variit  distrinirar  Lesbia  cnris ! 

Uror,  et  heu !  no«tro  mauat  ab  Igne  liquor: 
Sum  Nilas,  Biimque  iEtna  simul;  restringite 


O  lacrimse,  aut  lacrimas  ebibe  flamma  meas. 

One  of  the  severe  theologians  of  that 
time  censured  him  as  having  published  a 
book  of  profane  and  lascivious  verses. 
From  the  charge  of  profaneness,  the  con- 
stant tenor  of  bis  life,  which  seems  to 


have  been  eminently  virtnoas,  and  the 
general  tendency  of  his  opinions,  which 
discover  no  irreverence  of  religion,  must 
defend  him ;  but  that  the  accusation  of 
lascivionsness  is  unjust,  the  perusal  of  his 
work  will  sufiiciently  evince. 

Cowley's  *  Mistress'  has  no  power  of 
seduction :  she  '  plays  round  the  head, 
but  reaches  not  the  heart.'  Her  beauty 
and  absence,  her  kindness  and  cruelty, 
her  disdain  and  inconstancy,  produce  no 
correspondence  of  emotion.  His  poetical 
account  of  the  vii-tues  of  plants,  and  co-, 
lours  of  flowers,  is  not  perused  with  more 
sluggish  frigidity.  The  compositions  are 
soch  as  might  have  been  written  for 
penance  by  a  hermit,  or  for  hire  by  a 
philosophical  rhymer  who  had  only  heard 
of  another  sex ;  for  they  turn  the  mind 
only  on  the  writer,  whom,  without  think- 
ing on  a  woman  but  as  the  subject  for 
his  task^  we  sometimes  esteem  as  learned, 
and  sometimes  despise  as  trifling,  always 
admire  as  ingenious,  and  always  condemn 
as  unnatural. 

The  Pindarique  Odes  are  now  to  be 
considered;  a  species  of  composition, 
which  Cowley  thinks  Pancirolus  might 
have  counted  m  his  list  of  the  lost  inven- 
tions of  antiquity,  and  which  he  has 
made  a  bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to 
recover. 

The  purpose  with  which  he  has  para- 
phrased an  Olympic  and  Nemaean  Ode 
is  by  himself  sufficiently  explained.  His 
endeavour  was,  not  to  show  precisely 
what  Pindar  spoke,  but  his  manner  of 
speaking.  He  was  therefore  not  at  all 
restrained  to  his  expressions,  nor  much 
to  his  sentiments ;  nothing  was  required 
of  him,  but  not  to  write  as  Pindar  would 
not  have  written. 

Of  the  Olympic  Ode,  the  beginning  is, 
I  think,  above  the  original  in  elegance, 
and  the  conclusion  below  it  in  strength.. 
The  connection  is  supplied  with  gi-eat 
perspicuity ;  and  the  thoughts,  which  to 
a  reader  of  less  skill  seem  thrown  together 
by  chance,  are  concatenated  without  any 
abruption.  Though  the  English  ode  can-  ■ 
not  be  called  a  translation,  it  may  be  very 
properly  consulted  as  a  commentary. 

The  spirit  oi  Pindar  is  indeed  not  every 
where  equally  preserved.  The  following, 
pretty  lines  are  not  such  as  his  deep  montE 
was  used  to  pour : 

Great  Rhea**  son, 
If  in  Olympus*  top,  where  thou 
Sitt'st  to  behold  thy  sacred  show. 


If  in  Alpheus'  ailver  flifftit. 

If  in  my  rerte  thou  tale  delight. 

My  verse,  great  Rhea's  roo,  wliicb  is 


In  the  Nemaean  ode  the  reader  must, 
in  mere  justice  to  Pindar,  observe,  that 
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whatever  i»  said  of  the  original  new  moon, 
her  tender  forehead  and  her  horns,  is 
soperadded  by  his  paraphrast,  who  has 
many  other  plays  of  words  and  fancy 
nnsoitable  to  the  original,  as. 
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The  table,  free  for  every  ruest. 
No  doubt  will  thee  aduiitr 
Aod  feast  more  upon  thee,  than  thou  oo  it. 

He  sometimes  extends  his  author's 
thooghts  without  improving  them.  In 
the  Olympionic  an  oath  is  mentioned  in 
a  single  word,  and  Cowley  spends  three 
lines  in  swearing  by  the  Castallan  Stream . 
We  are  told  of  Theron's  boonty,  with  a 
hint  that  he  had  enemies,  which  Cowley 
thns  enlarges  in  rhyming  prose : 

Bat  in  this  thaoklets  world  the  river 
Is  envied  even  by  the  receiver: 
T"!*  now  the  cheap  aod  frueal  fashioo 
Rather  to  hide  than  own  the  obligation: 
Nay,  'tis  much  worse  than  so  t 
It  now  an  artifice  does  grow 
Wrongs  and  injuries  to  do. 
Lest  men  should  think  we  owe. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  man  of 
the  first  rank  in  learning  and  wit,  when 
be  was  dealing  oot  such  minute  morality 
in  such  feeble  diction,  could  imagine, 
either  waking  or  dreaming,  that  he  imi- 
tated  Pindar. 

In  the  following  odes,  where  Cowley 
chooses  his  own  subjects,  he  sometimes 
rises  to  dignity  truly  Pindaric;  and,  if 
some  deficiencies  of  language  be  forgiven, 
his  strains  are  such  as  those  of  the  Theban 
Bard  were  to  his  contemporaries: 

Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre : 
Lo  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and 
well  fitted  quire, 

MI  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 
Aod  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  mea« 

sure  dance: 
While  cfae  dance  lasts,  bow  long  soe'er  it  be. 
My  mwic*8  voice  shall  bear  it  company; 

Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown'd 
In  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  souud. 

After  snch  enthusiasm,  who  will  not 
lament  to  find  the  poet  conclude  with 
lines  like  these? 

But  stop,  my  Muse- 
Hold  thy  Pindaric  Pegasus  closely  in, 
Which  does  to  rage  beirin— 
—Tis  an  unruly  and  a  hard  mouth'd  horse— 
Twill  no  unskilful  touch  endure. 
Bat  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that  sits  not 
sore. 

The  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  of 
all  the  writers  of  the  metaphysical  race, 
is  thait  of  pursuing  his  thoughts  to  the  last 
ramifications,  by  which  he  loses  the  gran- 
deur of  generality ;  for  of  the  greatest 
things  the  parts  are  little ;  what  is  little 
C9p  be  bnt  pretty,  and  by  claiming  dig- 
nity becomes  ridiculous.    Thus  dl  the 


power  of  description  is  destroyed  by  a 
scropnlons  enumeration,  and  the  force  of 
metaphors  is  lost,  when  the  mind  by  the 
mention  of  particulars  is  turned  more 
upon  the  original  than  the  secondary 
sense,*  more  upon  that  from  which  the 
illustration  is  drawn  than  that  to  which 
It  is  applied. 

Of  this,  we  have  a  very  eminent  ex- 
ample in  the  ode,  intituled  *  The  Muse,* 
who  goes  to  take  the  air  in  an  intellectual 
chariot,  to  which  he  harnesses  Fancy  and 
Judgment,  Wit  and  Eloquence,  Memory 
and  Invention :  how  he  distinguished  Wit 
from  Fancy,  or  how  Memory  could  pro- 
perly contribute  to  Motion,  he  has  not 
explained  :  we  are  however  content  to 
suppose  that  he  could  have  justified  his 
own  fiction,  and  wish  to  see  the  Muse 
begin  her  career ;  but  there  is  yet  mofe 
to  be  done. 

Let  the  postilion  Nature  mount,  and  let 
The  coachman  Art  be  set ; 
And  let  tlie  airy  footmen,  running  all  beside. 
Make  a  long  row  of  goodly  pride ; 
1-igures,  conceits,  raptures,  and  sentences. 
In  a  well  worded  dress. 
And  innocent  loves,  and  pleasant  truths,  and 
useful  lies,  *    ^ 

In  all  their  gaudy  liveries. 

■  Every  mind  is  now  disgusted  with  this 
cumber  of  magnificence ;  yet  I  cannot 
refuse  myself  the  four  next  lines : 

Mount,  glorious  queen,  thy  travelling  throne. 
And  bid  it  to  put  on  ; 
For  long  though  cheeiful  is  the  way, 
And  life,  alas  I  allows  but  one  ill  winter^  day. 

In  the  same  ode,  celebrating  the  power 
of  the  Muse,  he  gives  her  prescience,  or, 
in  poetical  language,  the  foresight  of 
events  hatching  in  futurity ;  but,  having 
once  an  egg  in  his  mind,  he  cannot  for- 
bear to  show  us  that  he  knows  what  an 
egg  contains : 

Thou  into  the  close  nests  of  Time  dost  peep. 

And  there  with  piercing  eye 
Through  the  firm  shell  and  the  thick  white 
uost  spy 

Years  to  come  a-forming  lie. 
Close  in  their  sacred  secundine  asleep* 

The  same  thought  is  more  generally, 
and  therefore  more  poetically  expressed 
by  Casimer,  a  writer  who  has  many  of 
the  beauties  and  faults  of  Cowley : 

Omnibus  niundi  Dominator  boris 
Aptat  urgendas  per  inane  penuas. 
Pars  adhuc  nido  latet,  et  futurng 
Crescit  in  annos. 

Cowley,  whatever  was  his  subject, 
seems  to  have  been  carried,  by  a  kind  of 
destiny,  to  the  light  and  the  ^miliar,  or 
to  conceits  which  require  still  more  ig- 
noble  epithets.    A  slaughter  in  the  Red 
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Sea  new  dyes  the  waters'  name;  and 
England,  during  the  Civil  War,  was 
Albion  no  more,  nor  to  be  named  from 
white.  It  is  sorely  by  some  fascination 
not  easily  sarmoanted,  that  a  writer,  pro- 
fessing to  revive  the  noblest  and  highest 
writing  in  verse,  makes  this  address  to 
the  new  year : 

Nay,  if  thou  lovest  me,  f  entle  year. 

Let  not  so  much  as  love  be  there. 

Vain,  fruitless  lot e  1  mean :  for,  rentle  year, 

AltbouRh  I  fear 
There's  of  this  caution  little  need, 

Yet,  gentle  year,  talie  heed 

How  tboii  dost  make 

Such  a  mirtalce ; 
Such  love  1  mean  alone 
As  by  thy  cruel  predecessors  has  been  shown  : 
For,  though  i  have  loo  much  caune  to  doubt  it, 
I  fain  would  try,  for  once,  if  life  can  live 
without  it. 

The  reader  of  this  will  be  inclined  to, 
cry  ont  with  Prior — 

Ye  Critics,  say, 

Haw  poor  to  this  was  Pindar*s  style! 

Even  those  who  cannot  perhaps  find  in 
the  Isthmian  or  Nemsean  songs  what  an- 
tiquity has  disposed  Ihem  to  expect,  will 
at  least  see  that  they  are  ill  represented 
by  such  puny  poetry ;  and  all  will  deter- 
mine that  if  this  be  the  old  Theban  strain, 
it  is  not  worthy  of  revival. 

To  the  disproportion  and  incongruity 
of  Cowley's  sentiments  must  be  added 
the  uncertainty  and  looseness  of  his  mea- 
sures. He  takes  the  liberty  of  using  in 
any  place  a  verse  of  any  length,  from 
two  syllables  to  twelve.  The  verses  of 
Pindar  have,  as  he  observes,  very  little 
harmony  to  a  modern  ear;  yet  by  ex- 
amining the  syllables  we  perceive  them 
to  be  regular,  and  have  reason  enough 
for  supposing  that  the  ancient  audiences 
were  delighted  with  the  sound.  The 
imitator  ought  therefore  to  have  adopted 
what  he  found,  and  to  have  added  what 
was  wanting ;  to  have  preserved  a  con- 
stant  return  of  the  same  numbers,  and  to 
have  supplied  smoothness  of  transition 
and  continuity  of  thought. 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  irre- 
gularity of  numbers  is  the  very  thing 
which  makes  that  kind  of  poesy  fit  for 
all  manner  of  subjects.  But  he  should 
have  remembered,  that  what  is  fit  for 
every  thing  can  fit  nothing  well.  The 
i;reat  pleasure  of  verse  arises  from  the 
known  measure  of  the  lines,  and  uniform 
structure  of  the  staneas,  by  which  the 
voice  is  regulated,  and  the  memory  re- 
lieved. 

If  the  Pindaric  stj'le  be,  v/h^t  Cowley 
thinks  it,  the  highest  and  noblest  kind  of 
writing  in  verse,  it  can  be  adapted  only 
to  high  and  noble  subjects;  and  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  recpnctle  the  poet  with 


the  critie,  or  to  conceive  Im>w  that  can 
be  the  highest  kind  of  writing  in  verse 
which,  accordhigto  Sprat,  is  chiefly  to  ht 
preferred  for  its  near  affinity  to  prose. 

This  lax  and  lawless  versification  so 
much  concealed  the  deficiencies  of  the 
barren,  and  flattered  the  laziness  of  the 
idle,  that  it  immediately  overspread  our 
books  of  poetry  ;  all  the  boys  and  girls 
caught  the  pleasing  fashion,  and  they, 
that  could  do  nothmg  else,  could  write 
like  Pindar.  The  rights  of  antiquity 
were  invaded,  and  disorder  tried  to  break 
into  the  Latin  :  a  poem  *  on  the  Sheldo- 
nian  theatre,  iu  which  all  kinds  of  verse 
are  shaken  t<^ether,  is  unhappily  inserted 
in  the  Muscb  AviglicaTUB,    Pindarism 

{>revailed  about  half  a  century ;  but  at 
ast  died  gradually  away,  and  other  imi- 
tations supply  its  place. 

The  Pindaric  Odes  have  so  long  en- 
joyed the  highest  degree  of  poetical  re- 
putation, that  I  am  not  willing  to  dismiss 
them  with  unabated  censure ;  and  surely 
though  the  mode  of  their  composition  faie 
erroneous,  yet  many  parts  deserve  at 
least  that  admiration  which  is  due  to 
great  comprehension  of  knowledge,  and 
great  fertility  of  fancy.  The  thoughts  are 
often  new,  and  often  striking;  but  the 
greatness  of  one  part  is  disgraced  by  the 
littleness  of  another ;  and  total  negligence 
of  language  gives  the  noblest  conceptions 
the  appearance  of  a  fabric  august  in  the 
plan,  but  mean  in  the  materials.  Yet 
sorely  those  verses  are  not  without  a  just 
claim  to  praise ;  of  which  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  no  man  but  Cowley 
could  have  written  them. 

'  The  Davideis'  now  remains  to  be 
considered ;  a  poem  which  the  author 
designed  to  have  extended  to  twelve 
books,  merely,  as  he  makes  no  scruple 
of  declaring,  because  the  iEneid  had  that 
number ;  but  he  had  leisure  or  perse- 
verance only  to  write  the  third  part. 
Epic  poems  have  been  left  unfinished  by 
Virgil,  Statins,  Spenser,  and  Cowley. 
That  we  have  not  the  whole  *  Davideis' 
is,  however,  not  much  to  be  regretted  ; 
for  in  this  undertaking  Cowley  is,  tacitly 
at  least,  confessed  to  have  miscarried. 
There  are  not  many  examples  of  so  great 
a  work,  produced  by  an  author  generally 
read,  and  generally  praised,  that  has  crept 
through  a  century  with  so  little  regard. 
Whatever  is  said  of  Cowley,  is  meant  of 
his  other  works.  Of  the  *  Davideis'  no 
mention  is  made ;  It  never  appears  in 
books,  nor  emerges  in  conversation.  By 

•  First  publiAbed  in  16«9.  under  the  title  of 
'  Carmen  Pindaricum  in  Theatrura  Sheldo- 
nianum  in  solennibus  maarniiici  Operis  En- 
caeniis.  Recitaium  Julii  die  9,  Anno  I6S9,  a 
Corbetto  Owen,  A.  B.  iEd.  Cbr.  Alumino  Au- 
thore.' 
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the  '  Spectator*  it  has  been  once  qnoted ; 
by  Rymer  it  has  once  been  praised ;  and 
by  Dryden,  in  '  Mac  Flecknoe/  it  has 
once  been  imitated ;  nor  do  I  recollect 
mach  other  notice  from  its  pablication 
tiU  now  in  the  whole  succession  of  Eng- 
lish literature. 

Of  this  silence  and  neglect,  if  the  reason 
be  inquired ,  it  will  be  foand  partly  in  the 
choice  of  the  subject,  and  partly  in  the 
performance  of  the  work. 

Sacred  History  has  been  always  read 
with  submissive  reverence,  and  an  ima- 
gination overawed  and  controlled.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
nakedness  and  simplicity  of  the  authentic 
narrative,  and  to  repose  on  its  veracity 
with  such  humble  confidence  as  sup- 
presses curiosity.  We  go  with  the  his- 
torian as  he  goes,  and  stop  with  him 
when  he  stops.  All  amplification  is 
frivolous  and  vain ;  all  addition  to  that 
which  is  already  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religion  seems  not  only  useless, 
but  in  some  degree  profane. 

Such  events  as  were  produced  by  the 
visibk  interposition  of  Divine  Power  are 
above  the  power  of  human  genius  to  dig- 
nify. The  miracle  of  Creation,  however 
it  may  teem  with  images,  is  best  de- 
scribed with  little  diffusion  of  language : 
He  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  made. 

We  are  told  that  Saul  was  troubled 
with  an  evil  spirit ;  from  this  Cowley 
takes  an  opportunity  of  describing  Hell, 
and  telling  the  history  of  Lucifer,  who 
was,  he  says. 

Once  Rcneral  of  a  gilded  host  of  sprite*, 
Like  Hesper  leading  forth  the  spanzled  nii^bts; 
but  down  like  lightning,  which  hitn  struck, 

be  came, 
And  roar'd  at  bis  first  plunge  into  the  flame. 

Lncifer  makes  a  speech  to  the  inferior 
agents  of  mischief,  in  which  there  is 
something  of  Heathenism,  and  therefore 
of  ihipropriety  ;  and,  to  give  efficacy  to 
his  words,  concludes  by  lashing  his  breast 
with  his  long  tail.  Envy,  afler  a  pause, 
steps  out,  and  among  other  declarations 
of  her  s&eal  utters  these  lines : 

Do  thou  but  threat,  loud  storms  shall  make 

And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  skv ; 
Whilst  ragine  seas  swell  to  so  bold  an  height, 
As  shall  the  fire's  proud  element  affright. 
The'  old  drudging  Sun,  from  his  long-beaten 

wav. 
Shall  at  thy  roice  start, and  misguide  the  day. 
The  jocund  orbs  shall  break  their  measured 

pace. 
And  stubborn  poles  change  their  allotted  place, 
Heaven's  gilned  troops  shall  flutter  here  and 

there. 
Leaving  their  boasting  songs  tuoed  to  a  sphere. 

Every  reader  feels  himself  weary  with 
this  useless  talk  of  an  allegorical  Being. 


It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  con- 
fessedly miraculous,  that  fancy  and  fiction 
lose  their  effect :  the  whole  system  of 
life,  while  the  Theocracy  was  yet  visible, 
has  an  appearance  so  different  from  all 
other  scenes  of  human  action,  that  the 
reader  of  the  Sacred  Volume  habitually 
considers  it  as  the  peculiar  mode  of  ex- 
istence of  a  distinct  species  of  mankind, 
that  lived  and  acted  with  manners  nn- 
commnnicable ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  even 
for  imagination  to  place  us  in  the  state 
of  them  whose  story  is  related,  and  by 
consequence  their  joys  and  griefs  are  not 
easily  adopted,  nor  can  the  attention  be 
often  interested  in  any  thing  that  befalls 
them. 

To  the  subject  thus  originally  indis- 
posed to  the  reception  of  poetical  embel- 
lishments, the  writer  brought  little  that 
could  reconcile  impatience,  or  attract 
curiosity.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis-' 
gnsting  than  a  narrative  spangled  with 
conceits ;  and  conceits  are  all  that  the 
*  Davideis*  supplies. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  poetical 
delight  is  description,  or  the  power  of 
presenting  pictures  to  the  mind.  Cowley 
gives  inferences  instead  of  images,  and 
shows  not  what  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  seen,  but  what  thoughts  the  sight 
might  have  suggested.  When  Virgil  de- 
scribes the  stone  which  Turnus  lifted 
against  ^neas,  he  fixes  the  attention  on 
its  bulk  and  weight : 

Saxum  circumspicit  ingeni, 
Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campo  quod  forte 

jacebat 
Limes  agro  positus,  litem  ut  dhicemeret  arvis. 

Cowley  says  of  the  stone  with  which 
Cain  slew  his  brother, 

I  saw  him  ([\ng  the  stone,  as  if  he  meant 
At  once  his  murtber  and  his  monumenu 

Of  the  sword  taken  f^om  Goliath,  he 
says, 

A  sword  so  great,  that  it  was  only  fit 

To  cut  off  bis  great  head  that  came  with  it. 

Other  poets  describe  Death  by  some 
of  its  common  appearances.  Cowley 
says,  with  a  learned  allusion  to  sepul- 
chral lamps  real  or  fabulous, 

Twixt  his  right  ribs  deep  pierced  the  furious 

blade. 
And  open'd  wide  thone  secret  vessels  where 
Life's  light  goes  out,  when  first  they  let  in  air. 

But  he  has  allusions  vulgar  as  well  as 
learned.  In  a  visionary  succession  of 
kings : 

Joas  at  first  does  bright  and  glorious  show, 
In  life's  fresh  morn  his  fauie  does  early  crow. 
C 
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Describing  an  undisciplined  army,  after 
having  said  with  elegance. 

His  forces  seem'd  no  army,  but  a  crowd 
Heartless,  unarm'd,  disorderiy,  and  loud, 

he  gives  them  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

The  allusions,  however,  are  not  always 
to  vulgar  things ;  he  offends  by  exagge- 
ration as  much  as  by  diminution  : 

The  kin;  was  placed  alone,  and  o'er  bis  head 
A  well  wroaght  heaven  of  silk  and  gold  was 
spread. 

Whatever  he  writes  is  always  polluted 
with  some  conceit : 

Where  the  sun's  fruitful  beams  give  metals 

birtb. 
Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see, 
Gold,  which  alone  more  influence  has  than  he. 

In  one  passage,  he  starts  a  sudden  ques- 
tion to  the  confusion  of  philosophy : 

Ye  learned  heads,  whom  ivy  garlands  grace, 
Why  does  that  twining  plant  (he  oak  embrace ; 
The  oak  for  courtship  most  of  ail  unfit, 
And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  fight  with  it ! 

His  expressions  have  sometimes  a  de- 
gree of  meanness  that  surpasses  expecta- 
tion: 

NaXfgentle  guests,  he  cries,  since  now  you're  in, 
The  story  of  your  gallant- friend  begin. 

In  a  simile  descriptive  of  the  Morning : 

As  glimmering  stars  just  at  the'  approach  of 

day. 
Cashier'd  by  troops,  at  last  all  drop  away. 

The  dress  of  Gabriel  deserves  atten- 
tion : 

He  took  for  skin  a  cloud  most  soft  and  bright 
That  e'er  the  mid-day  sun  pierced  through 

with  light;  J  *-      -  » 

Upon  his  cheeks  a  lively  blush  he  spread, 
Wash'd  from  the  morning  beauties'  deepest 

red: 
An  harmless  flatrering  meteor  shone  for  hair. 
And  fell  adown  bis  shoulders  with  loose  care; 
He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies. 
Where  the  most  sprightly  azure  pleased  the 

eyes; 
This  he  with  starry  vapours  sprinkles  all. 
Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and 

fall; 
Of  a  new  rainbow  ere  it  fret  or  fade. 
The  choicest  piece  cut  out,  a  scarfe  is  made. 

This  is  a  just  specimen  of  Cowley's 
imagery :  what  might  in  general  expres- 
sions be  great  and  forcible,  he  weakens 
and  makes  ridiculous  by  branching  it 
into  small  parts.  That  Gabriel  was  in- 
vested with  the  softest  or  brightest  co- 
lours of  the  sky,  we  might  have  been 
told,  and  been  dismissed  to  improve  the 
idea  in  our  different  proportions  of  con- 
ception ;  but  Cowley  could  not  let  us  go 


till  he  had  related  where  Gabriel  got  first 
his  skin,  and  then  his  mantle*  then  his 
lace,  and  then  his  scarf,  and  related  it  in 
the  terms  of  the  mercer  and  tailor. 

Sometimes  he  indulges  himself  in  a 
digression,  always  conceived  with  his  na- 
tural exuberance,  and  commonly,  even 
where  it  is  not  long,  continued  till  it  is 
tedious : 

In  the  library  a  few  choice  authors  stood. 
Yet  'twas  well  stored,  for  that  small  store  was 

good ; 
Writing,  man's  spiritual  physic,  was  not  then 
Itself,  as  now,  grown  a  disease  of  men. 
Learning  (young  virgin)  but  few  suitors  knew ; 
The  common  prostitute  she  lately  grew, 
*    '      "■  "^  ■     od  loads  I 


And  with  the  spurious  brood  i 


I  now  the 


As  the  *  Davideis'  affords  only  four 
books,  though  intended  to  consist  of 
twelve,  tliere  is  no  opportunity  for  such 
criticism  as  Epic  poems  commonly  sup- 
ply. The  plan  of  the  whole  work  is  very 
imperfectly  shown  by  the  third  part.  The 
duration  of  an  unfinished  action  cannot 
be  known.  Of  characters  either  not  yet 
introduced,  or  shown  but  upon  few  occa- 
sions, the  full  extent  and  the  nice  discri- 
minations cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
fable  is  plainly  implex,  formed  rather 
from  the  Odyssey  than  the  Iliad :  and 
many  artifices  of  diversification  are  em. 
ployed,  with  the  skill  of  a  man  acquainted 
with  the  best  models.  The  past  is  recalled 
by  narration,  and  the  future  anticipated 
by  vision ;  but  he  has  been  so  lavish  of 
his  poetical  art,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine how  he  could  fill  eight  books  more 
without  practising  again  the  same  modes 
of  disposing  his  matter ;  and  perhaps  the 
perception  of  this  growing  incumbrance 
inclined  him  to  stop.  By  this  abruption, 
posterity  lost  more  instruction  than  de- 
light. If  the  continuation  of  the  *  Davi- 
deis '  can  be  missed,  it  is  for  the  learning 
that  had  been  diffused  over  it,  and  the 
notes  in  which  it  had  been  explained. 

Had  not  his  characters  been  depraved, 
like  every  other  part,  by  improper  deco- 
rations, they  would  have  deserved  un- 
common praise.  He  gives  Saul  both  the 
body  and  mind  of  a  hero : 

His  way  once  rhose,  he  forward  thrust  outright. 
Nor  turn'd  aside  for  danger  or  delight. 

And  the  different  beauties  of  the  lofty 
Merah  and  the  gentle  Michol  are  very 
justly  conceived  and  strongly  painted. 

Rymer  has  declared  the  *  Davideis' 
superior  to  the  *  Jerusalem'  of  Tasso, 
'  which,'  says  he,  '  the  poet,  with  all  his 
care,  has  not  totally  purged  from  pedan- 
try.' If  by  pedantry  is  meant  that  mi- 
nute knowledge  which  is  derived  firom 
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particular  sciences  and  stadies,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  notions  supplied  by 
a  wide  survey  of  life  and  nature,  Cowley 
certainly  errs,  by  introducing  pedantry, 
far  more  frequently  than  Tasso.  I  know 
not,  indeed,  why  they  should  be  com- 
pared ;  for  the  resemblance  of  Cowley's 
work  to  Tasso's  is  only  that  they  both 
exhibit  the  agency  of  celestial  and  infernal 
spirits,  in  which  however  they  differ 
widely ;  for  Cowley  supposes  them  com- 
monly to  operate  upon  the  mind  by  sug- 
gestion; Tasso  represents  them  as  pro- 
rooting  or  obstructing  events  by  external 
agency. 

Of  particular  passages  that  can  be  pro- 
perly compared,  I  remember  only  the 
description  of  Heaven,  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent manner  of  the  two  writers  is  suffi- 
ciently discernible.  Cowley's  is  scarcely 
description,  unless  it  be  possible  to  de- 
scribe by  negatives ;  for  he  tells  us  only 
what  there  is  not  in  Heaven.  Tasso 
endeavours  to  represent  the  splendours 
and  pleasures  of  the  regions  of  happiness. 
Tasso  affords  images,  and  Cowley  senti- 
ments. It  happens,  however,  that  Tasso's 
description  affords  some  reason  for  Ry- 
mer's  censure.  He  says  of  the  Supreme 
Being, 

Ha  sotto  i  piedi  e  Fato  e  I  a  natiira 
Mini9tri  humiii,  e'l  moto,  e  ch'il  inUiira. 

The  second  line  has  in  it  more  of  pe- 
dantry than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any 
other  stanza  of  the  poem. 

In  the  perusal  of  the  *  Davideis,'  as  of 
aD  Cowley's  works,  we  find  wit  and  learn- 
ing nnprofitably  squandered.  Attention 
has  no  relief;  the  affections  are  never 
moved ;  we  are  sometimes  surprised,  but 
never  delighted,  and  find  much  to  ad- 
mire, but  little  to  approve.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  work  of  Cowley,  of  a  mind 
capacious  by  nature,  and  replenished  by 
study. 

In  the  general  review  of  Cowley's 
poetry,  it  will  be  found  that  he  wrote 
with  abundant  fertility,  but  negligent  or 
unskilful  selection  ;  with  much  thought, 
but  with  little  imagery ;  that  he  is  never 
pathetic,  and  rarely  sublime ;  bat  always 
either  ingenious  or  learned,  either  acute 
or  profound. 

It  is  said  by  Denham,  in  his  elegy> 

To  him  no  author  was  nnknowiv 
Yet  what  he  writ  was  ail  his  own. 

This  wide  position  requires  less  limita- 
tion, when  it  is  affirmed  of  Cowley,  than 
perhaps  of  any  other  poet.— He  read 
much,  and  yet  borrowed  little. 

His  character  of  writing  was  indeed 
not  his  own  :  he  unhappily  adopted  that 
which  va3 'predominant.   He  saw  a  cer- 


tain way  to  present  praise;  and,  not 
sufficiently  inquiring  by  what  means  the 
ancients  have  continued  to  delight  through 
all  the  changes  of  human  manners,  he 
contented  himself  with  a  deciduous  laurel, 
of  which  the  verdure  in  its  spring  was 
bright  and  gay,  but  which  time  has  been 
continually  stealing  from  his  brows. 

He  was  in  his  own  time  considered  as 
of  unrivalled  excellence.  Clarendon  re- 
presents him.  as  having  taken  a  flight 
beyond  all  that  went  before  him;  and 
Milton  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  the 
three  greatest  English  poets  were  Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare,  and  Cowley. 

His  manner  be  had  in  common  with 
others ;  but  his  sentiments  were  his  own. 
Upon  every  subject  he  thought  for  him- 
self; and  such  was  his  copiousness  of 
knowledge,  that  something  at  once  re- 
mote and  applicable  rushed  into  his  mind ; 
yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  always  rejected 
a  commodious  idea  merely  because  ano- 
ther had  used  it :  his  known  wealth  was 
so  great,  that  he  might  have  borrowed 
without  loss  of  credit. 

,In  his  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
the  last  lines  have  stich  resemblance  to 
the  noble  epigram  of  Grotiuson  the  death 
of  Scaliger,  that  I  cannot  but  think  them 
copied  from  it,  though  they  are  copied 
by  no  servile  hand. 

One  passage  in  his  '  Mistress'  is  so 
apparently  borrowed  from  Donne,  that 
he  probably  would  not  have  written  it, 
had  it  not  mingled  with  his  own  thoughts, 
so  as  that  he  did  not  perceive  himself 
taking  it  from  another : 

AIlhon;h  I  think  thou  never  fonnd  wilt  be. 
Yet  I'ln  resolved  to  search  for  thee ; 
The  Kcarch  itself  rewards  the  pains. 

So,  thouKh  the  chymic  his  great  secret  mi?* 

(For  neither  it  in  Art  or  Nature  is), 
Yet  things  well  worth  his  toil  he  gains: 
And  does  his  charge  and  lat>our  pay 

With  good  unsought  experiments  bv  the  way. 

OOWLBT. 

Some  that  have  deeper  digged  Love's  mine 

than  I, 
Savi  where  his  centric  happiness  doth  lie: 

1  have  loved,  and  got,  and  told ; 
But  should  I  love,  get.  tell,  till  I  were  old, 
I  should  not  find  that  hidden  mystery ; 

Ob, 'tis  imposture  all! 
And  as  no  chymic  yet  the'  elixir  got. 

But  glorifies  bis  pregnant  pot. 

If  hy  the  way  to  him  berall 
Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medicinal. 

So  lovers  dream  a  rich  and  long  delight. 

But  get  a  winter-seeming  siunmer's  night. 

Jonson  and  Donne,,  as  Dr.  Hard  re- 
marks, were  then  in  the  highest  esteem. 

It  is  related  by  Clarendon,  that  Cowley 
always  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  the! 
learning  and  industry  of  Jonson ;  but  I 
have  found  no  traces  of  Jonson  in  his 
works:  to  emulate  Donne  appears  to 
have  been  bis  purpose ;  and  ft'ora  Donne 
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he  may  have  learned  that  familiarity  with 
religious  images,  and  that  light  allasion 
to  sacred  things,  by  which  readers  far 
short  of  sanctity  are  frequently  offended  ; 
and  which  woald  not  be  borne  in  the 
present  age,  when  devotion,  perhaps  not 
more  fervent,  is  more  delicate. 

Having  produced  one  passage  taken  by 
Cowley  from  Donne,  I  will  recompense 
liim  by  another,  which  Milton  seems  to 
have  borrowed  from  him.  He  says  of 
Goliath, 

His  spear,  the  trunk  was  of  a  lofty  tree, 
Which  Natare  meant  some  tail  ship's  roast 
should  be. 

Milton  of  Satan : 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand. 
He  walked  with. 

His  diction  was  in  his  own  time  cen- 
sured as  negligent.  He  seems  not  to  have 
known,  or  not  to  have  considered,  that 
words  being  arbitrary  must  owe  their 
power  to  association,  and  have  the  infln- 
ence>  and  that  only,  which  custom  has 
given  them.  Language  is  the  dress  of 
thought:  and  as  the  noblest  mien,  or 
most  graceful  action,  would  be  degraded 
and  obscured  by  a  garb  appropriated  to 
the  gross  employments  of  rustics  or  me- 
chanics ;  so  the  most  heroic  sentiments 
will  lose  their  efficacy,  and  the  most 
splendid  ideas  drop  their  magnificence, 
if  they  are  conveyed  by  words  used  com- 
monly upon  low  and  trivial  occasions, 
debased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  contami- 
nated by  inelegant  applications. 

Truth  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  rea- 
son is  always  reason  ;  they  have  an 
intrinsic  and  unalterable  value,  and  con- 
stitute that-intellectual  gold  which  defies 
destruction;  but  gold  may  be  so  con- 
cealed in  baser  matter,  that  only  a  chy- 
mist  can  recover  it;  sense  may  be  so 
hidden  in  unrefined  and  plebeian  words, 
that  none  but  philosophers  can  distin- 
guish it ;  and  both  may  be  so  buried  in 
impurities,  as  not  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 
extraction. 

The  diction,  being  the  vehicle  of  the 
thoughts,  first  presents  itself  to  the  intel- 
lectual eye :  and  if  the  first  appearance 
offends,  a  further  knowledge  is  not  often 
sought.  Whatever  professes  to  benefit 
by  pleasing,  must  please  at  once.  The 
pleasures  of  the  mind  imply  something 
sudden  and  unexpected ;  that  which  ele- 
viites  must  always  surprise.  What  is  per- 
ceived by  slow  degreesroay  gratify  us  with 
consciousness  of  improvement,  but  will 
never  strike  with  the  sense  of  pleasure. 

Of  all  this,  Cowley  appears  to  have 
been  without  knowledge,  or  without  care. 


He  makes  no  selection  of  words,  nor 
seeks  any  neatness  of  phrase :  he  has  no 
elegancies  either  Itfcky  or  elaborate :  as 
his  endeavours  were  rather  to  impress 
sentences  upon  the  understanding  than 
images  on  the  fancy,  he  has  few  epithets, 
and  those  scattered  without  peculiar  pro- 
priety or  nice  adaptation.  It  seems  to 
follow  from  the  necessity  of  the  subject 
rather  than  the  care  of  the  writer,  that 
the  diction  of  his  heroic  poem  is  less 
familiar  than  that  of  his  slightest  writings. 
He  has  given  not  the  same  numbers,  bnt 
the  same  diction,  to  the  gentle  Anacreon 
and  the  tempestuous  Pindar. 

His  versification  seems  to  have  bad 
very  little  of  his  care;  and  if  what  he 
thinks  be  true,  that  his  numbers  are  un- 
musical only  when  they  are  ill  read,  the 
art  of  reading  them  is  at  present  lost ; 
for  they  are  commonly  harsh  to  modern 
ears.  He  has  indeed  many  noble  lines, 
such  as  the  feeble  care  of  Waller  never 
could  produce.  The  bulk  of  his  thoughts 
sometimes  swelled  his  verse  to  unex- 
pected and  inevitable  grandeur;  bnt  his 
excellence  of  this  kind  is  merely  fortui- 
tous :  he  sinks  willingly  down  to  his  ge- 
neral carelessness,  and  avoids  with  very 
little  care  either  meanness  or  asperity. 

His  contractions  are  often  rugged  and 
harsh: 

One  flings  a  mountain,  and  its  rivers  too 
Torn  up  with  't. 

His  rhymes  are  very  often  made  by 
pronouns  or  particles,  or  the  like  un- 
important words,  which  disappoint  the 
ear,  and  destroy  the  energy  of  the 
line. 

His  combination  of  different  measures 
is  sometimes  dissonant  and  nnpleasing  ; 
he  joins  verses  together,  of  which  the 
former  does  not  slide  easily  into  the 
latter. 

The  words  do  and  did^  which  so  much 
degrade  in  present  estimation  the  line  that 
admits  them,  were  in  the  time  of  Cowley 
little  censured  or  avoided ;  how  often  he 
used  them,  and  with  how  bad  an  effect,  at 
least  to  our  ears,  will  appear  by  a  passage, 
in  which  every  reader  will  lament  to  see 
just  and  noble  thoughts  defrauded  of  their 
praise  by  inelegance  of  language : 

Where  honour  or  where  conscience  does  not 
bind, 

No  other  law  shall  shackle  me; 

Slave  to  myself  I  ne'er  will  be; 
Nor  shall  my  future  actions  be  confined 

By  my  own  present  mind. 
Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engaged   does 
litand 

For  days,  that  yet  helongr  to  fate, 
Does  like  an  unthrift  roorti^a^e  bis  estate. 

Before  it  falls  into  his  hand ; 

'llie  bondman  of  the  cloister  so. 
All  that  he  does  receive  does  always  owe. 
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Aad  still  as  Time  comet  in,  it  ffoes  away, 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debu  to  pay  ! 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell! 
Which  his  hour's  work  as  well  at  hours  does 

tell: 
Dobappy  till  ibe  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

His  heroic  lines  are  often  formed  of 
monosyllables;  but  yet  they  are  some- 
times sweet  and  sonorous. 

He  says  of  the  Messiah, 

Round  the  whole  earth  hit  dreaded  uame  thaU 

soMnd, 
And  reach  to  worlds  that  mutt  not  yet  be 

fonrnd. 

In  another  place,  of  David, 

Yet  bid  him  go  securely f  when  he  sends; 
^Tis  Saul  that  it  hit/oe,  and  we  hit  friends. 
The  man  who  has  his  God.  no  aid  can  lach  : 
And  we  who  bid  him  go,  wiU  bring  him  bach  : 

Yet  amidst  his  negligence  he  sometimes 
attempted  an  improved  and  scientific 
versification  ;  of  which  it  will  be  best  to 
give  his  own  account  subjoined  to  this 
line: 

Nor  can  the  flory  contain  itself  in  the'  endless 
space. 

'  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
monish the  most  part  of  readers,  that  it 
is  not  by  negligence  that  this  verse  is  so 
loose,  long,  and,  as  it  were,  vast ;  it  is  to 
paint  in  the  namber  the  nature  of  the 
thing  which  it  describes,  which  I  would 
have  observed  in  divers  other  places  of 
this  poem,  that  else  will  pass  for  very 
careless  verses :  as  before. 

And  overruns  the  neighbouring  fields  with 
violent  course. 

*  In  the  jecond  book ; 

Down  a  nreeipiet  deep,  doum  he  easts  them 

*  And, 

And  fella-down  his  shoulders  with  loose  care. 

*  In  the  third. 

Brass  was  his  helmet,  his  boots  brass,  and  o*er 
Hit  breast  a  thieh  plate  of  strong  brats  he  wore. 

*  In  the  fourth, 

Lihe  some  fair  pine  o^er-looking  all  the*  igno- 
bier  wood. 

<And, 

Some  from  the  rochs  cast  thtmselots  down 
headlong. 

*  And  many  more :  but  it  is  enough  to 
instance  in  a  few.  The  thing  is,  that  the 


disposition  of  words  and  numbers  shoold 
be  such,  as  that,  out  of  the  order  and 
sound  of  them,  the  things  themselves  may 
be  represented.  This  the.  Greeks  were 
not  so  accurate  as  to  bind  thenoselves  to ; 
neither  have  our  English  poets  observed 
it,  for  aught  I  can  find.  The  Latins  (qui 
MuiOM  colunt  MeverioresJ  sometimes  did 
it ;  and  their  prince,  Virgil,  always :  in 
whom  the  examples  are  innumerable,  and 
taken  notice  of  by  all  judicious  men,  so 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  collect  them.' 

I  know  not  whether  he  has,  in  many 
of  these  instances,  attained  the  repre- 
sentation or  resemblance  that  he  purposes. 
Terse  can  imitate  only  sound  and  motion. 
A  boundleu  verse,  a  headlong  verse,  and 
a  verse  of  brast  or  of  $trong  bran,  seem 
to  comprise  very  incongruous  and  unso- 
ciable ideas.  What  there  is  peculiar  in  the 
sound  of  the  line  expressing  loose  care,  I 
cannot  discover ;  nor  why  the  pine  is  taller 
in  an  Alexandrine  than  in  ten  syllables. 

But,  not  to  defraud  him  of  his  due 
praise,  he  has  given  one  example  of 
representative  versification,  which  per- 
haps no  other  English  line  can  equal : 

Begin,  be  hold,  and  venture  to  be  wise : 
He,  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  dav. 
Does  on  a  river's  bank  expecting  stay 
Till  the  whole  stream  that  stnpp'd  him  shall 

be  gone, 
Which  r«iM,  an  J,  as  it  runs,  for  ever  shall 
'    run  on, 

Cowley  was,  I  believe,  the  first  poet 
that  mingled  Alexandrines  at  pleasure 
with  the  common  heroic  of  ten  syllables ; 
and  from  him  Dryden  borrowed  the  prac- 
tice, whether  ornamental  or  licentious. 
He  oonsidered  the  verse  of  twelve  sylla- 
bles as  elevated  and  majestic,  and  has 
therefore  deviated  into  that  measure  when 
he  supposes  the  voice  heard  of  the  Su- 
preme Being. 

The  author  of  the  *  Davideis*  is  com- 
mended  by  Dryden  for  having  written  it 
in  couplets,  because  he  discovered  that 
any  staff  was  too  lyrical  for  an  heroic 
poem ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  known 
before  by  May  and  Sandys,  the  translators 
of  the  Pharsalia  and  the  Metamorphoses. 

In  the  *  Davideis '  are  some  hemistichs, 
or  verses  left  imperfect  by  the  author,  in 
imitation  of  Virgil,  whom  he  supposes  not 
to  have  intended  to  complete  them  :  that 
this  opinion  is  erroneous  may  be  proba- 
bly concluded,  because  this  truncation  is 
imitated  by  no  subsequent  Roman  poet ; 
because  Virgil  himselffilled  up  one  broken 
line  in  the  heat  of  recitation ;  because  in 
one  the  sense  is  now  unfinished  ;  and  be- 
cause all  that  can  be  done  by  a  broken 
verse,  a  line  intersected  by  a  ctesura, 
and  a  full  stop,  will  equally  effect. 

Of  triplets  in  his  *  Davideis'  he  make* 
no  use,  and  perhaps  did  not  at  first  think 
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them  allowable;  bnt  he  appears  after- 
wards to  have  changed  his  mind,  for,  in 
the  verses  on  the  government  of  Crom- 
well, he  inserts  them  liberally  with  great 
happiness. 

After  so  mnch  criticism  on  his  Poems, 
the  Essays  which  accompany  them  must 
not  be  forgotten.  What  is  said  by  Sprat 
of  his  conversation,  that  no  man  coald 
draw  from  it  any  siv picion  of  his  excel- 
lence in  poetry,  may  be  applied  to  these 
compositions.  No  author  ever  kept  his 
verse  and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance 
from  each  other.  His  thoaghts  are  natu- 
ral, and  his  style  has  a  smooth  and  placid 
equability,  which  has  never  yet  obtained 
its  dne  commendation.  Nothing  is  far 
sought,  or  hard  laboured ;  but  all  is  easy 
without  feebleness,  and  familiar  without 
grossness. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Felton,  in  his 


Essay  on  the  Classics,  that  Cowley  was 
beloved  by  every  Muse  that  he  courted ; 
and  that  he  has  rivalled  the  Ancients  in 
every  kind  of  poetry  bnt  tragedy. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  enco- 
miastic fervour,  that  he  brought  to  his 
poetic  labours  a  mind  replete  with  learn- 
ing, and  that  his  pages  are  embellished 
with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  could 
supply ;  that  he  was  the  first  who  im- 
parted to  English  numbers  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gaiety  of  the 
less ;  that  he  was  equally  qnalified  for 
sprightly  sallies,  and  for  lofty  ilights ;  that 
he  was  among  those  who  freed  translation 
from  servility,  and,  instead  of  following 
his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by  his 
side ;  and  that,  if  he  left  versification  yet 
improvable,  he  left  likewise,  from  time 
to  time,  such  specimens  of  excellence  as 
enabled  succeeding  poets  to  improve  it. 
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Of  Sir  John  D«nham  very  little  is 
known  bat  what  is  related  of  him  by 
Wood,  or  by  himself. 

He  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1615;  the 
only  son  of  Sir  John  Denham,  of  Little 
Horsely  in  Essex,  then  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  of  Eleanor, 
flanghter  of  Sir  Garret  More,  baron  of 
Mellefont. 

Two  years  afterwards,  his  father,  being 
made  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer 
in  England,  brought  him  away  from  his 
native  country,  and  educated  him  in 
London. 

In  1831,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  considered  *  as  a  dreaming  young 
roan,  given  more  to  dice  and  cards  than 
study ;'  and  therefore  gave  no  prognos- 
tics of  his  future  eminence  ;  nor  was 
suspected  to  conceal,  under  sluggishness 
and  laxity,  a  genius  born  to  improve  the 
literature  of  his  country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  afterwards, 
removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  prosecuted 
the  common  law  with  sufficient  appear- 
ance of  application ;  yet  did  not  lose  his 
propensity  to  cards  and  dice;  but  was 
ver\'  often  plundered  by  gamesters. 

Being  severely  reproved  for  this  folly, 
he  professed,  and  perhaps  believed,  him- 
self reclaimed ;  and,  to  testify  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  repentance,  wrote  and 
published  '  An  Essay  upon  Gaming.' 


He  seems  to  have  divided  his  studies 
between  law  and  poetry  ;  for,  in  1636,  he 
translated  the  second  book  of  the  jEneid. 

Two  years  after,  his  father  died ;  and 
then,  notwithstanding  his  resolutions  and 
professions,  he  returned  again  to  the  vice 
of  gaming,  and  lost  several  thousand 
pounds  that  bad  been  left  him. 

In  1642,  he  published  '  The  Sophy.' 
This  seems  to  have  giyen  him  his  first 
hold  of  the  public  attention ;  for  Wal- 
ler remarked,  '  that  he  broke  out  like 
the  Irish  rebellion,  threescore  thousand 
strong,  when  nobody  was  aware,  or.  in 
the  least  suspected  it;'  an  observation 
which  could  have  had  no  propriety,  had 
his  poetical  abilities  been  known  before. 

He  was  after  that  pricked  for  sheriff  of 
Surrey,  and  made  governor  of  Farnhani 
Castle  for  the  king ;  but  he  soon  resigned 
that  charge,  and  retreated  to  Oxford, 
where,  in  1643,  he  published  *  Cooper's 
Hill.' 

This  poem  had  such  reputation,  as  to 
excite  the  common  artifice  by  which 
envy  degrades  excellence. 

A  report  was  spread,  that  the  per- 
formance was  not  his  own,  but  that  he 
had  bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  pounds. 
The  same  attempt  was  made  to  rob  Ad-; 
dison  of  Cato,  and  Pope  of  his  Essay  on 
Criticism. 

In  1647,  the  distresses  of  the  royal 
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family  reqnired  him  to  engage  in  more 
<langcrons  employments.  He  was  in- 
tnisted  by  the  qaeen  with  a  message  to 
the  king;  and,  by  whatever  means,  so 
far  softened  the  ferocity  of  Hagh  Peters, 
that  by  his  intercession  admission  was 
procured.  Of  the  king's  condescension 
he  has  given  an  account  in  the  dedication 
of  his  works. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in  carry- 
ing on  the  king's  correspondence;  and, 
as  he  says,  discharged  this  oflBce  with 
great  safety  to  the  royalists :  and,  being 
accidentally  discovered  by  the  adverse 
party's  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cowley's  hand, 
he  escaped,  happily  both  for  himself  and 
his  friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a  greater  noder- 
taking.  In  April,  1648,  he  conveyed 
James  the  Dnke  of  York  from  London 
into  France,  and  delivered  him  there  to 
the  qaeen  and  prince  of  Wales.  This 
year  he  publbhed  his  translation  of '  Cato 
Major.' 

He  now  resided  in  France,  as  one  of 
the  followers  of  the  exiled  king;  and,  to 
divert  the  melancholy  of  their  condition, 
was  sometimes  enjoined  by  his  master  to 
write  occasional  verses ;  one  of  which 
amusements  was  probably  his  ode  or  song 
upon  the  Embassy  to  Poland,  by  which 
he  and  Lord  Crofts  procured  a  contribu- 
tion of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the 
Scotch,  that  wandered  over  that  king- 
dom. Poland  was  at  that  time  very 
much  frequented  by  itinerant  traders, 
who,  in  a  country  of  very  little  com- 
merce and  of  great  extent,  where  every 
man  resided  on  his  own  estate,  contri- 
buted very  much  to  the  accommodation 
of  life,  by  bringing  to  every  man's  house 
those  little  necessaries  which  it  was  very 
inconvenient  to  want,  and  very  trouble- 
some to  fetch.  I  have  formerly  read, 
without  much  reflection,  of  the  multitude 
of  Scotchmen  that  travelled  with  their 
wares  in  Poland ;  and  that  their  numbers 
were  not  small,  the  success  of  this  nego- 
tiation gives  sufficient  evidence. 

About  this  time,  what  estate  the  war 
and  the  gamesters  had  left  him  was  sold, 
by  order  of  the  parliament ;  and  when, 
in  1652,  he  returned  to  England,  he  was 
entertamed  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Of  the  next  years  of  his  life  there  is 
no  account.  At  the  Restoration  he  ob- 
tained that  which  many  missed,  the 
reward  of  his  loyalty ;  being  made  sur- 
veyor of  the  king's  buildings,  and  digni- 
fied with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  He  seems 
how  to  have  learned  some  attention  to 
money ;  for  Wood  says,  that  he  got  by 
this  place  seven  thousand  pounds. 

After  the  Restoration,  he  wrote  the 
poem  on  '  Prudence  and  Justice,'  and 
perhaps  some  of  his  other  pieces :  and  as 


he  appears,  whenever  any  serious  qoes- 
tion  comes  before  him,  to  have  been  a 
man  of  piety,  he  consecrated  his  poetical 
powers  to  religion,  and  made  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  In  this 
attempt  he  has  failed;  but  in  sacred 
poetry  who  has  succeeded? 

It  might  be  hoped  that  the  favour  of 
his  master,  and  esteem  of  the  public, 
would  now  make  him  happy.  But  hu- 
man felicity  is  short  and  uncertain;  a 
second  marriage  brought  upon  him  so 
much  disquiet,  as  for  a  time  disordered 
his  understanding;  and  Butler  lampooned 
him  for  his  lunacy.  I  know  not  whether 
the  malignant  lines  were  then  made  pub- 
lic, nor  what  provocation  incited  Butler 
to  do  that  which  no  provocation  can 
excuse. 

His  frenzy  lasted  not  long  * ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  regained  his  full  force  of 
mind ;  for  he  wrote  afterwards  his  excel- 
lent  poem  upon  the  death  of  Cowley, 
whom  be  was  not  long  to  survive;  for  on 
the  19tb  of  March,  1668,  he  was  buried 
by  his  side. 

Denham  is  deservedly  considered  as 
one  of  the  fathers  of  English  poetry. 
*  Denham  and  Waller,'  says  Prior,  *  im- 
proved our  versification,  and  Dryden 
perfected  it.'  He  has  given  specimens 
of  various  composition,  descriptive,  ludi- 
crous, didactic,  and  sublime. 

He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common 
with  almost  all  mankind,  the  ambition  of 
being  upon  proper  occasions  a  merry 
fellow,  and  in  common  with  most  of 
them  to  have  been  by  nature,  or  by  early 
habits,  debarred  from  it.  Nothing  is  less 
exhilarating  than  the  ludicrousness  of 
Denham;  he  does  not  fail  for  want  of 
efforts ;  be  is  familiar,  he  is  gross ;  but 
he  is  never  merry,  unless  the  *  Speech 
against  Peace  in  the  close  Committee* 
be  excepted.  For  grave  burlesque,  how- 
ever, his  imitation  of  Davenant  shows 
him  to  be  well  qualified. 

Of  his  more  elevated  occasional  poems 
there  is  perhaps  none  that  docs  not  de- 
serve commendation.  In  the  verses  to 
Fletcher,  we  have  an  image  that  has 
since  been  often  adopted  : 

But  whither  am  I  straj'd  ?  I  need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men'*  dispraise; 
Nor  in  thy  fame  on  leaser  ruins  built, 
Nor  need  tbjr  juster  title  the  foul  ffuilt 
or  eastern  IcinKs.  who,  to  «ecure  their  reign. 
Must  have  their  brothers,  Bon«,  and  kindred, 
slain. 

After  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  bis 
prologues. 
Poets  are  snlians,  if  thev  had  their  will ; 
For  every  author  would  nis  brother  kill. 

•  Grammont'tf  Memoirs  relate  circum«itancet 
concerninK  his  marriage  and  his  frenzy,  little 
favourable  to  bis  character. 
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And  P«pe, 


Should  socfa  a  man,  too  fond  to  rale  alone, 
bear,  like  the  Tarfc,  do  favoiher  near  the  throne. 

Bat  this  is  not  the  best  of  his  little 
pieces :  it  is  excelled  by  his  poem  to 
Fanshaw,  and  his  elegy  on  Cowley. 

His  praise  of  Fansbaw's  version  of 
Gnarini  contains  a  very  sprightly  and 
jadicioos  character  of  a  good  translator : 

That  •errile  path  thon  nobly  dost  decline^ 
Of  tracing  word  liy  word,  and  line  by  line* 
ThoM  are  the  laboor'd  birth  of  siavi^h  brains. 
Rot  the  effect  of  poetry,  hut  paint; 
Cheap  Tolrar  arts,  who«e  narrowness  affords 
No  flight  Tor  tbougbu,  bat  poorly  stick  at 

words. 
A  new  and  nol>ier  way  ttion  dost  pursue. 
To  make  translations  and  transUtors  too. 
They  bat  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame ; 
Troe  to  his  sense,  bat  truer  to  his  fame. 

The  excellence  of  these  lines  is  greater, 
as  the  troth  which  they  contain  was  not 
at  that  time  generally  known. 

His  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was 
his  last,  and,  among  bis  shorter  works, 
his  best  performance:  the  nnmbers  are 
mosical,  and  the  thoaghts  are  jost. 

'  Cooper's  Hill'  is  the  work  that  con- 
fers upon  him  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an 
original  author.  He  seems  to  have  been, 
at  least  among  os,  the  aathor  of  a  species 
of  composition  that  may  be  denominated 
local  poetry,  of  which  the  fundamental 
sobject  is  some  particular  landscape,  to 
be  poetically  described,  with  the  addition 
of  such  embellishments  as  may  be  sup- 
plied by  historical  retrospection  or  inci- 
dental meditation. 

To  trace  a  new  scheme  of  poetry  has 
in  itself  a  very  high  claim  to  praise,  and 
its  praise  is  yet  more  when  it  is  appa- 
rently copied  by  Garth  and  Pope ;  after 
whose  names  little  will  be  gained  by  an 
enumeration  of  smaller  poets,  that  have 
left  scarcely  a  comer  of  the  island  not 
digni6ed  either  by  rhyme  or  blank  verse. 

'  Cooper's  Hill,'  if  it  be  maliciously 
inspect^,  will  not  be  found  without  its 
faults.  The  digressions  are  too  long,  the 
morality  too  frequent,  and  the  sentiments 
sometimes  such  as  will  not  bear  a  rigor- 
ous inquiry. 

The  fonr  verses,  which,  since  Dryden 
has  commended  them,  almost  every  wri- 
ter for  a  century  past  has  imitated,  are 
generally  known: 

O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  frreat  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ! 
Thouf h  deep,  jet  clear ;  though  geotle,  yet 

not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage  -,  without  overflowing, 

full. 

The  lines  are  in  themselves  not  perfect; 
for  most  of  the  words,  thus  artfully  op- 
posed, are  to  be  understood  simply  on 
one  side  oT  the  comparison,  and  meta- 


phorically on  the  other  ;  and  if  there  be 
any  language  which  does  not  express 
intellectual  operations  by  material  images, 
into  that  language  they  cannot  be  trans- 
lated. But  so  much  meaning  is  com- 
prised in  so  few  words ;  the  particulars 
of  resemblance  are  so  perspicaciously 
collected,  and  every  mode  of  excellence 
separated  from  its  adjacent  fault  by  so 
nice  a  line  of  limitation;  the  different 
parts  of  the  sentence  are  so  accurately 
adjusted ;  and  the  iow  of  the  last  couplet 
is  so  smooth  and  sweet;  that  the  pas- 
sage, however  celetnrated,  has  not  been 
praised  above  its  merit. '  It  has  beauty 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  must  be  numbered 
among  those  felicities  which  cannot  be 
produced  at  will  by  wit  and  labour,  but 
most  arise  nnexpectedly  in  some  boar 
propitioas  to  poetry. 

He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  that  understood  the  necessitv  of 
emancipating  translation  from  the  drad- 
gery  of  counting  lines  and  interpreting 
single  words.  How  much  this  servile 
practice  obscured  the  clearest  and  de- 
formed the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
ancient  authors,  may  be  discovered  by  a 
perusal  of  our  earlier  versions ;  some  of 
them  are  the  works  of  men  well  qaalified, 
not  only  by  critical  knowledge,  but  by 
poetical  genius,  who  yet,  by  a  mistaken 
ambition  of  exactness,  degraded  at  ouce 
their  originals  and  themselves. 

Denham  saw  the  better  way,  but  has 
not  pursued  it  with  great  success.  His 
versions  of  Virgil  are  not  pleasing ;  but 
they  taught  Dryden  to  please  better.  His 
poetical  imitation  of  Tully  on  *  Old  Age ' 
has  neither  the  clearness  of  prose,  nor 
the  sprightliness  of  poetry. 

The  *  strength  of  Denham,'  which 
Pope  so  emphatically  mentions,  is  to  be 
found  in  many  lines  and  couplets,  which 
convey  much  meaning  in  few  words, 
and  exhibit  the  sentiment  with  more 
weight  than  bulk. 

On  the  Thames. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblsnce 

hold. 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold ; 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to' explore. 
Search  not  bis  trottom,  but  survey  his  snore. 

On  Strafford. 

His  wisHom  such,  at  once  it  did  appear 
Three  kingdoms'  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms' 

fear. 
While  single  he  stood  forth,  and   seem'd 

although 
Each  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  foe. 
Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 
The  hearers  more  concern'd  than  he  that 

spake : 
Each  seem'd  to  act  that  part  he  came  to 

see. 
And  none  was  more  a  looker  on  than  he; 
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So  did  he  move  our  putions,  some  were 

known 
To  wish,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their 

own. 
Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate, 
Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  yriih  fate. 

On  Cowley, 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

Yet  what  be  wrote  was  all  his  own ; 

Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state, 

He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate! 

And,  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  cloaths,  did  wear. 

As  one  of  Denham's  principal  claims 
to  the  regard  of  posterity  arises  from  his 
improvement  of  oar  numbers,  his  versi- 
fication OQght  to  be  considered.  It  will 
afford  that  pleasure  which  arises  from  the 
observation  of  a  man  of  judgment,  natu- 
rally right,  forsaking  bad  copies  by  de- 
grees, and  advancing  towards  a  better 
practice,  as  be  gains  more  confidence  in 
himself. 

In  his  translation  of  Virgil,  written 
when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years 
old,  may  be  still  found  the  old  manner 
of  continuing  the  sense  ungracefully  flpom 
verse  to  verse : 

Then  all  those 
Who  in  the  dark  our  furv  did  escape, 
ReturninK,   know  our  borrow'd  arms,  and 

shape. 
And  differing  dialect;  then  their  numbers 

swell 
And  grow  upon  us :  first  Choroebeus  fell 
Before  Minerva's  alur;  next  did  bleed 
Just  Ripheus,  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed 
In  virtue,  yet  the  gods  his  fate  decreed. 
Then  Hypanis  and  Dymas,  wounded  by 
Their  friends ;  nor  thee,  Fantheus,  thy  piety, 
Nor  consecrated  mitre,  from  the  same 
111  fate  could  save;   my  country's   funeral 

flime 
And  Troy's  cold  ashes  I  attest,  and  rail 
To  witness  for  myself,  that  in  their  fall 
No  foes,  no  death,  nor  danger,  I  declined. 
Did  and  deserved  no  less*  my  fate  to  And. 

From  this  kind  of  concatenated  metre 
he  afterwards  refrained,  and  taught  his 
followers  the  art  of  concluding  their 
sense  in  couplets;  which  has  perhaps 


been  with  rather  too  much  c(Mistancy 
pursued. 

This  passage  exhibits  one  of  those 
triplets  which  are  not  unfrequent  in  this 
first  essay,  but  which  it  is  to  be  supposed 
his  maturer  judgment  disapproved,  since 
in  his  latter  works  he  has  totally  forborne 
them. 

His  thymes  are  such  as  seem  found 
without  difficulty,  by  following  the  sense ; 
and  are  for  the  roost  part  as  exact  at 
least  as  those  of  other  poets,  though  now 
and  then  the  reader  is  shifted  off  with 
what  he  can  get : 

O  how  transform'd ! 
How  much  unlike  that  Hector,  who  return'd 
Clad  in  Achilles' spoils! 

And  again. 

From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  spruog 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Sometimes  the  weight  of  rhyme  is  laid 
upon  a  word  too  feeble  to  sustain  it : 

Troy  confounded  falls 
Prom  all  her  glories:  irit  might  have  stood 
By  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  shou'd. 
—And  thouarh  my  outward  state  misfortune 

hath 
Deprest  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 
—Thus,  by  his  fraud  and  our  own  faith  o'er- 

come, 
A  feigned  tear  destroys  us.  against  whom 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 
Nor  ten  years'  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  sail. 

He  is  not  very  careful  to  vary  the  ends 
of  his  verses ;  in  one  passage  the  word 
die  rhymes  three  couplets  in  six. 

Most  of  these  petty  faults  are  in  hia 
first  productions,  where  he  was  less  skil- 
ful, or  at  least  less  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
words ;  and  though  they  had  been  more 
frequent,  they  could  only  have  lessened 
the  grace,  not  the  strength  of  his  compo- 
sition. He  is  one  of  the  writers  that 
improved  our  taste,  and  advanced  our 
'language,  and  whom  we  ought  therefore 
to  read  with  gratitude,  though,  having 
done  much,  he  left  much  to  do. 
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Thk  life  of  Milton  has  been  already  writ- 
ten in  80  many  forms,  and  wiUi  such 
minute  inquiry,  that  I  might  perhaps 
more  properly  have  contented  myself 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  notes  on  Mr. 
Fenton*8  elegant  Abridgement,  but  that 
a  new  narrative  was  thought  necessary 
to  the  nniformity  of  this  edition. 

John  Milton  was  by  birth  a  gentle- 
man, descended  from  the  proprietors  of 
Milton,  near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  one 
of  whom  forfeited  his  estate  in  the  times 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  Which  side  he 
took,  I  know  not ;  his  descendant  inhe- 
rited no  veneration  for  the  White  Rose. 

His  grandfather  John  was  keeper  of 
the  forest  of  Shotover,  a  zealous  papist, 
who  disinherited  his  son  because  he  had 
forsaken  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 

His  father,  John,  who  was  the  son 
disinherited,  had  recourse  for  his  support 
to  the  profession  of  a  scrivener.  He  was 
a  man  eminent  for  his  skill  in  music, 
many  of  his  compositions  being  still  to 
be  found ;  and  his  reputation  in  his  pro- 
fession was  such,  that  he  grew  rich,  and 
retired  to  an  estate.  He  had  probably 
.  more  than  common  literature,  as  his  son 
addresses  him  in  one  of  his  most  elabo- 
rate Latin  poems.  He  married  a  gentle- 
woman of  the  name  of  Caston,  a  Welsh 


family,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John* 
the  poet,  and  Christopher,  who  studied 
the  law,  and  adhered,  as  the  law  taught 
him,  to  the  king's  party,  for  which  he 
was  a  while  persecuted,  but  having,  by 
his  brother's  interest,  obtained  permis- 
sion to  live  in  quiet,  he  supported  him- 
self so  honourably  by  chamber-practice, 
that,  soon  after  the  accession  of  King 
James,  he  was  knighted  and  made  a 
judge ;  but,  his  constitution  being  too 
weak  for  business,  he  retired  before  any 
disreputable  compliances  became  neces- 
sarj'. 

He  had  likewise  a  daughter  Anne, 
whom  he  married  with  a  considerable 
fortune  to  Edward  Philips,  who  came 
from  Shrewsbury,  and  rose  in  the  Crown- 
Office  to  be  secondary :  by  him  she  had 
two  sons,  John  and  Edward,  who  were 
educated  by  the  poet,  and  from  whom  is 
derived  the  only  authentic  account  of 
his  domestic  manners. 

John,  the  poet,  was  born  in  his  father's 
house,  at  the  Spread-Eagle  in  Bread 
Street,  Dec.  9,  1608,  between  six  and 
seven  in  the  morning.  His  father  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  solicitous  about 
his  education ;  for  he  was  instructed  at 
first  by  private  tuition  under  the  care  of 
Thomas  Young,  who  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  the  English  merchants   at 
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Hambargh,  and  of  whom  we  have  rea- 
son to  think  well,  since  his  scholar  con- 
sidered him  as  worthy  of  on  epbtolary 
elegy. 

Re  was  then  sent  to  St.  Paal's  School, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gill ;  and  removed, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  sixteenth  year,  to 
Christ's  College,  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  entered  a  sizar*,  Feb.  12,  1624. 

He  was  at  this  time  eminently  skilled 
in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  be  himself,  by 
annexing  the  dates  to  his  first  composi- 
tions, a  boast  of  which  the  learned  Po- 
litian  had  given  him  an  example,  seems 
to  commend  the  earliness  of  his  own 
proficiency  to  the  notice  of  posterity. 
But  the  products  of  his  vernal  fertility 
have  been  surpassed  by  many,  and  par- 
ticularly by  his  contemporary  Cowley. 
Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  it  is  difficult 
to  form  an  estimate :  many  have  excelled 
Milton  in  their  first  essays,  who  never 
rose  to  works  like  Paradise  Lost. 

At  fifteen,  a  date  which  he  uses  till  he 
is  sixteen,  he  translated  or  versified  two 
Psalms,  114  and  136,  which  be  thought 
worthy  of  the  public  eye ;  but  they  raise 
no  great  expectations :  they  would  in  any 
numerous  school  have  obtained  praise, 
but  not  excited  wonder. 

Many  of  his  elegies  appear  to  have 
been  written  in  his  eighteenth  year,  by 
which  it  appears  that  he  had  then  read 
the  Roman  authors  with  very  nice  dis- 
cernment; I  once  heard  Mr.  Hampton, 
the  translator  of  Poly  bins,  remark,  what 
I  think  is  true,  that  Milton  was  the  first 
Englishman  who,  after  the  revival  of 
Letters,  wrote  Latin  verses  with  classic 
elegance.  If  any  exceptions  can  be  made, 
they  are  very  few :  Haddon  and  Ascham, 
the  pride  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  however 
they  have  succeeded  in  prose,  no  sooner 
attempt  verse  than  they  provoke  derision. 
If  we  produced  any  thing  worthy  of  no- 
tice before  the  elegies  of  Milton,  it  was 
perhaps  Alabaster's  Roxana  f . 

Of  the  exercises,  which  the  rulers  of 
the  University  required,  some  were  pub- 
lished by  him  in  his  maturer  years.  They 
had  been  undoubtedly  applauded ;  for 
they  were  such  as  few  can  perform  ;  yet 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  re- 
garded in  his  college  with  no  great  fond- 
ness. That  he  obtained  no  fellowship  is 
certain ;  but  the  nnkindness  with  which 
he  was  treated  was  not  merely  negative. 
I  am  ashamed  to  relate  what  I  fear  is  true, 

•  Milton  wa« admitted  a  pensioner,  and  not 
a  sizar,  aa  appears  by  the  folloi*in«r  extract 
from  the  College  Re^iater;  'Johannes  Mil 
ton  Londinen«is,  Alius  Jobannis.  inxtitiitus 
fHit  in  literanim  elementis  sub  MafVo  Gill 
Gymnasii  Paulini  prcfecio,  adniitsuK  est  Pen- 
»ionariu«  Minor  Pfib.  la**,  1034.  SHb  M'ro 
Chappell,  solvitq.  pro  Ingr.  01.  I0«.  Od.' 
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that  Milton  was  one  of  the  last  students 
in  either  university  that  suffered  the  pub- 
lic indignity  of  corporal  correction. 

It  was,  in  the  violence  of  controversial 
hostility,  objected  to  him,  that  he  was 
expelled  :  this  he  steadily  denies,  and  it 
was  apparently  not  true;  but  it  seems 
plain,  from  his  own  verses  to  Diodati, 
that  he  had  incurred  Rustication,  a  tem- 
porary dismission  into  the  country,  with 
perhaps  the  loss  of  a  term. 

Me  tenet  urbs  reflua  quam  Thamesis  alluit 
unda, 

Meqiie  nee  invitum  patria  dnicis  habet. 
Jam  nee   arundiferum    mibi  ciira  revisere 
Camum, 

Nee  dadum  vetiti  roe  larii  ani^it  amor.— 
Nee  duri  iibet  usque  minas  perferre  roafristri, 

Csteraque  inxenio  non  subeunda  meo. 
Si  tit  hoc  exiliuni  patrios  adiisse  penates, 

Et  vacuum  curis  otia  Rrata  sequi, 
Non  ego  vel  profugi  nomeu  sortemre  recnto, 

Lsetus  et  exilii  conditione  fruor. 

I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this, 
which  even  kindness  and  reverence  can 
give  the  term,  vetiti  laris,  *  a  habitation 
from  which  he  is  excluded;'  or  how 
exile  can  be  otherwise  interpreted.  He 
declares  yet  more,  that  he  is  weary  of 
enduring  the  threats  of  a  rigorous  roaster, 
and  something  else,  which  a  temper  like 
his  cannot  undergo.  What  was  more 
than  threat  was  probably  punishment. 
This  poem,  which  mentions  his  exile, 
proves  likewise  that  it  was  not  perpetual ; 
for  it  concludes  with  a  resolution  of  re- 
turning some  time  to  Cambridge.  And 
it  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  willing- 
ness with  which  he  has  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  his  exile,  that  its  cause  was 
such  as  gave  him  no  shame. 

He  took  both  the  usual  degrees ;  that 
of  Batchelor  in  1628,  and  that  of  Master 
in  1632 ;  but  he  left  the  university,  with 
no  kindness  for  its  institution,  alienated 
either  by  the  injudicious  severity  of  his 
governors,  or  his  own  captious  perverse- 
ness.  The  cause  cannot  now  be  known, 
but  the  effect  appears  in  his  writings. 
His  scheme  of  education,  inscribed  to 
Harilib,  supersedes  all  academical  in- 
struction, being  intended  to  comprise  the 
whole  time  which  men  usually  spend  in 
literature, from  their  entrance  upon  gram- 
mar, till  they  proceed,  as  it  is  called, 
Masters  of  Arts.  And  in  his  *  Discourse 
on  the  likeliest  Way  to  remove  Hirelings 
out  of  the  Church,'  he  ingeniously  pro- 
poses, that  the  profits  of  the  lands  for- 
feited by  the  act  for  supeistitious  uses, 
should  be  applied  to  such  academies  all 
over  the  land  where  languages  and  arts 
may  be  taught  together;  so  that  youth 
may  be  at  once  brought  up  to  a  compe- 
tency of  learning  and  an  honest  trade,  by 
which  means  such  of  them  as  had  the 
gift,  being  enabled  to  support  themselves 
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(without  tithes)  by  the  latter,  may,  by  I  writers.   With  what  limitations  this  oni- 


the  help  (tf  the  former,  become  worthy 
preachers. 

One  of  his  objections  to  academical 
edacation,  as  it  was  then  conducted,  is, 
that  men  designed  for  orders  in  the 
Cborch  were  permitted  to  act  plays, 
writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy  limbs 
to  all  the  antic  and  dislionest  gestures  of 
Trincalos*,  buffoons,  and  bawds ;  prosti- 
tuting the  shame  of  that  ministry  which 
they  had,  or  were  near  having,  to  the 
eyes  of  courtiers  and  court-ladies,  their 
grooms  and  mademoiselles. 

This  is  sufficiently  peevish  in  a  man, 
who,  when  he  mentions  his  exile  from 
the  college,  relates,  with  great  luxuriance, 
the  compensation  which  the  pleasures  of 
the  theatre  afford  him.  Plays  were  there- 
fore only  criminal  when  they  were  acted 
by  academics. 

He  went  to  the  university  with  a  de- 
sign of  entering  into  the  church,  but  in 
time  altered  bis  mind ;  for  he  declared, 
that  whoever  became  a  clergyman  must 
'  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal, 
which,  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience 
that  could  not  retch,  he  must  straight 
perjure  himself.  He  thought  it  belter  to 
prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the 
office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun 
with  servitude  and  forswearing.' 

These  expressions  are,  I  find,  applied 
to  the  subscription  of  the  Articles  ;  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  they  relate 
to  canonical  obedience.  I  know  not  any 
of  the  articles  which  seem  to  thwart  his 
opinions :  but  the  thoughts  of  obedience, 
whether  canonical  or  civil,  raised  his  in- 
dignation. 

His  unwillingness  to  engage  in  the  mi- 
nistry, perhaps  not  yet  advanced  to  a 
settled  resolution  of  declining  it,  appears 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  had 
reproved  his  suspended  and  dilatory  life, 
which  he  seems  to  have  imputed  to  an 
insatiable  curiosity,  and  fantastic  luxury 
of  various  knowledge.  To  this  he  writes 
a  cool  and  plausible  answer,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  persuade  him,  that  the 
delay  proceeds  not  from  the  delights  of 
desultory  study,  but  from  the  desire  of 
obtaining  more  fitness  for  his  task ;  and 
that  he  goes  on,  not  taking  thought  of 
being  late,  so  it  gives  advantage  to  be 
more  fit. 

When  he  left  the  university  he  re- 
turned to  his  father,  then  residing  at 
Horton  in  Buckinghamshire,  with  whom 
he  lived  five  years,  in  which  time  he  is 
said  to  have  read  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 

*  This  practice  wan  then  very  frequent.  The 
last  dramatic  performance  at  either  university 
was  The  Grateful  Fair,  written  by  Christopher 
Smart,  and  represented  at  Pembroiie  Colleflre, 
Ctmbridgre,  about  1747. 


versality  is  to  be  understood,  who  shall 
inform  us? 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  he  who  read 
so  much  should  have  done  nothing  else ; 
but  Milton  found  time  to  write  the 
*  Masque  of  Comus,'  which  was  pre- 
sented at  Ludlow,  then  the  residence  of 
the  Lord  President  of  Wales,  in  1634 ; 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  acted  by  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater's  sons  and  daughter. 
The  fiction  is  derived  from  Homer's 
Circe  t»  but  we  never  can  refuse  to  any 
modern  the  liberty  of  borrowing  from 
Homer : 

a  quo  ceu  fonie  perenni 

Vatum  Pieriis  ora  ri^autur  aquis. 

His  next  production  was  *  Lycidas,» 
an  elegy,  written  in  1637,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  King,  the  son  of  Sir  John  King, 
secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, James,  and  Charles.  King  was 
much  a  favourite  at  Cambridge,  and  many 
of  the  wits  joined  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory.  Milton's  acquaintance  with 
the  Italian  writers  may  be  discovered  by 
a  mixture  of  longer  and  shorter  verses, 
according  to  the  rules  of  Tuscan  poetry, 
and  his  malignity  to  the  Church  by  some 
lines  which  are  interpreted  as  threatening 
its  extermination. 

He  is  supposed  about  this  time  to  have 
written  his  *  Arcades ;'  for,  while  he 
lived  at  Horton,  he  used  sometimes  to 
steal  from  his  studies  a  few  days,  which 
he  spent  at  Harefield,  the  house  of  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  where  the 
Arcades  made  part  of  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment. 

He  began  now  to  grow  weary  of  the 
country,  and  had  some  purpose  of  taking 
chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  when  the 
death  of  his  mother  set  him  at  liberty  to 
travel,  for  which  he  obtained  his  father's 
consent,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  direc- 
tions; with  the  celebrated  precept  of 
prudence,  t  penaieri  atretti,  ed  it  viso 
aciolto  ;  '  thoughts  close,  and  looks  loose.* 

In  1638  he  left  England,  and  went  first 
to  Paris ;  where,  by  the  favour  of  Lord 
Scndamore,  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
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visiting  Grodas,  then  residing  at  the 
French  court  as  ambassador  from  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden.  From  Paris  he  hasted 
into  Italy,  of  which  he  had  with  particu- 
lar diligence  studied  the  language  and 
literature ;  and  thongh  be  seems  to  have 
intended  a  very  quick  perambulation  of 
the  country,  staid  two  months  at  Flo- 
rence ;  where  he  found  his  way  into  the 
academies,  and  produced  his  com  positions 
with  such  applause  as  appears  to  have 
exalted  him  m  his  own  opmion,  and  con- 
firmed him  in  the  hope,  that,  '  by  labour 
and  intense  study,  which,'  says  he,  '  I 
take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  joined 
with  a  strong  propensity  of  nature,'  he 
might  'leave  something  so  written  to 
after-times,  as  they  should  not  willingly 
let  it  die.' 

It  appears,  in  all  his  writings,  that  he 
had  the  usual  concomitant  of  great  abi- 
lities, a  lofty  and  steady  confidence  in 
himself,  perhaps  not  without  some  con- 
tempt of  others ;  for  scarcely  any  man 
ever  wrote  so  much,  and  praised  so  few. 
Of  his  praise  he  was  very  frugal ;  as  he 
set  its  value  high,  and  considered  his 
mention  of  a  name  as  a  security  against 
the  waste  of  time,  and  a  certain  pre- 
servative from  oblivion. 

At  Florence  he  could  not  indeed  com- 
plain that  his  merit  wanted  distinction. 
Carlo  Dati  presented  him  with  an  enco- 
miastic inscription,  in  the  tumid  lapidary 
style ;  and  Francini  wrote  him  an  ode,  of 
which  the  first  stanza  is  only  empty  noise : 
the  rest  are  perhaps  too  diffuse  on  com- 
mon topics :  but  the  last  is  natural  and 
beautiful. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and 
from  Sienna  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
again  received  with  kindness  by  the 
learned  and  the  great.  Holstenius,  the 
keeper  of  the  Yalican  Library,  who  had 
resided  three  years  at  Oxford,  introduced 
him  to  Cardinal  Barberini ;  and  he,  at  a 
musical  entertainment,  waited  for  him 
at  the  door,  and  led  him  by  the  hand  into 
the  assembly.  Here  Selvaggi  praised 
him  in  a  distich,  and  Salsilli  in  a  tetrastic ; 
neither  of  them  of  much  value.  The  Ita- 
lians were  gainers  by  this  literary  com- 
merce; for  the  encomiums  with  which 
Milton  repaid  Salsilli,  thongh  not  secure 
against  a  stern  grammarian,  turn  the  ba- 
lance indisputably  in  Milton's  favour. 

Of  these  Italian  testimonies,  poor  as 
they  are,  he  was  proud  enough  to  publish 
them  before  his  poems ;  though  he  says, 
he  cannot  be  suspected  but  to  have  known 
that  they  were  said  non  tarn  de  $e,  quam 
MUpra  »e. 

At  Rome,  as  at  Florence,  he  staid  only 
two  months ;  a  tim&  indeed  sufficient,  if 
he  desired  only  to  ramble  with  an  ex- 
plainer of  its  antiquities,  or  to  view 
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palaces  and  count  pictures ;  but  certainly 
too  short  for  the  contemplation  of  learn- 
ing, policy,  or  manners. 

From  Rome  he  passed  on  to  Naples, 
in  company  of  a  hermit,  a  companion 
from  whom  little  could  be  expected ;  yet 
to  him  Milton  owed  his  introduction  to 
Manso  Marquis  of  Villa,  who  had  been 
before  the  patron  of  Tasso.  Manso  was 
enough  delighted  with  his  accomplish- 
ments to  honour  him  with  a  sorry  distich, 
in  which  he  commends  him  for  every 
thing  but  his  religion :  and  Milton,  in 
return,  addressed  him  in  a  Latin  poem, 
which  must  have  raised  a  high  opinion 
of  English  elegance  and  literature. 

His  purpose  was  now  to  have  visited 
Sicily  and  Greece ;  but,  hearing  of  the 
differences  between  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, he  thought  it  proper  to  hasten 
home,  rather  than  pass  his  life  in  foreign 
amusements  while  his  countrymen  were 
contending  for  their  rights.  He  there- 
fore came  back  to  Rome,  thongh  the 
merchants  informed  him  of  plots  laid 
against  him  by  the  Jesuits,  for  the  liberty 
of  his  conversations  on  religion.  He  had 
sense  enough  to  judge  that  there  was  no 
danger,  and  therefore  kept  on  his  way, 
and  acted  as  before,  neither  obtruding 
nor  shunning  controversy.  He  had  per- 
haps given  some  offence  by  visiting  Ga- 
lileo, then  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition 
for  philosophical  heresy ;  and  at  Naples 
he  was  told  by  Manso,  that,  by  his  de- 
clarations on  religious  questions,  he  had 
excluded  himself  from  some  distinctions 
which  he  should  otherwise  have  paid 
him.  But  such  conduct,  though  it  did 
not  please,  was  yet  sufiiciently  safe ;  and 
Milton  staid  two  months  more  at  Rome, 
and  went  on  to  Florence  without  mo- 
lestation. 

From  Florence  he  visited  Lucca.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Venice :  and,  having 
sent  away  a  collection  of  music  and  other 
books,  travelled  to  Geneva,  which  he 
probably  considered  as  the  metropolis  of 
orthodoxy. 

Here  he  reposed  as  in  a  congenial  ele- 
ment, and  became  acquainted  with  John 
Diodati  and  Frederick  Spanheim,  two 
learned  professors  of  Divinity.  From 
Geneva  he  passed  through  France ;  and 
came  home,  after  an  absence  of  a  year 
and  three  months. 

At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  friend  Charles  Diodati ;  a  man  whom 
it  is  reaiM>nable  to  suppose  of  great  merit, 
since  he  was  thought  by  Milton  worthy 
of  a  poem,  intituled  '  Epitaphium  Da- 
monis,'  written  with  the  common  but 
childish  imitation  of  pastoral  life. 

He  now  hired  a  lodging  at  the  house  of 
one  Russel,  a  tailor,  in  St.  Bride'sChurch- 
yard,  and  undertook  the  education  of 
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John  and  Edward  Philips,  his  sister's 
sons.  Finding  his  rooms  too  little,  he 
took  a  hoase  and  garden  in  Aldersgate 
Street*,  which  was  not  then  so  much 
out  of  the  world  as  it  is  now ;  and  chose 
his  dwelling  at  the  npper  end  of  a  pas- 
sage, that  he  might  avoid  the  noise  of 
the  street.  Here  he  received  more  boys, 
to  be  boarded  and  instructed. 

Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  for- 
bid as  to  look  with  some  degree  of  merri- 
ment on  great  promises  and  small  per- 
formance; on  the  man  who  hastens 
home,  because  his  countrymen  are  con- 
tending for  their  liberty,  and,  when  he 
reaches  the  scene  of  action,  vapours  away 
his  patriotism  in  a  private  boarding- 
school.  This  is  the  period  of  his  life 
Arom  which  all  his  biographers  seem  in- 
clined to  shrink.  They  are  unwilling 
Aht  Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a 
schoolmaster;  but,  since  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  taught  boys,  one  finds  out 
that  he  taught  for  nothing,  and  another 
that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  learning  and  virtue ;  and 
all  tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true, 
only  to  excuse  an  act  which  no  wise  man 
will  consider  as  in  itself  disgraceful.  His 
father  was  alive  ;  his  allowance  was  not 
ample ;  and  he  supplied  its  deficiencies 
by  an  honest  and  useful  employment. 

It  is  told,  that  in  the  art  of  education 
he  performed  wonders ;  and  a  formidable 
list  is  given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and 
Latin,  that  were  read  in  Aldersgate 
Street  by  youth  between  ten  and  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  tell 
or  receive  these  stories  should  consider, 
that  nobody  can  be  taught  faster  than  he 
can  learn.  The  speed  of  the  horseman 
must  be  limited  by  the  power  of  the 
horse.  Every  man,  that  has  ever  under- 
taken to  instruct  others,  can  tell  what 
slow  advances  he  has  been  able  to  make, 
and  how  much  patience  it  requires  to 
recall  vagrant  inattention,  to  stimulate 
slu^ish  indifference,  and  to  rectify  ab- 
surd misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was 
to  teach  something  more  solid  than  the 
common  literature  of  schools,  by  reading 
those  authors  that  treat  of  physical  sub- 
jects ;  such  as  the  Georgio,  and  astrono- 
mical treatises  of  the  ancients.  This  was 
a  scheme  of  improvement  which  seems 

•  Philips  says  a  garden-house,  i.  e.  a  tionse 
situat«  in  a  garden,  and  of  whicb  there  were, 
especially  in  the  north  suburbs  of  L.ondon, 
very  many,  if  not  few  else.  The  term  is  tech- 
nical. The  meaning  may  be  collected  from  the 
article  Thoroat  Fsrnaby,  of  whom  the  aiiihor 
says,  *  that  he  taught  in  Goldsmith's  Rents, 
in  Cripplegate  Parish,  behind  Redrross  Street, 
where  were  large  gardens  and  handsome 
houses.'  Milton's  bouse  in  Jewin  Street  was 
also  a  garden-house ;  as  were  indeed  most  of 
his  dwellings,  after  his  settlement  in  London. 


to  have  busied  many  literary  projectors 
of  that  age.  Cowley,  who  had  more 
means  than  Miilon  of  knowing  what  was 
wanting  to  the  embellishments  of  life, 
formed  the  same  plan  of  education  in  his 
imaginary  college. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of 
external  natnre,  and  the  sciences  which 
that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are 
not  the  great  or  the  frequent  business  of 
the  human  mind.  Whether  we  provide 
for  action  or  conversation,  whether  we 
wish  to  be  nseful  or  pleasing,  the  first 
requisite  is  the  religions  and  moral  know- 
ledge of  right  and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an 
acquahitance  with  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  with  those  examples  which 
may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove 
by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions. 
Prudence  and  justice  are  virtues  and  ex- 
cellencies of  all  times  and  of  all  places ; 
we  are  perpetually  moralists,  but  we  are 
geometricians  only  by  chance.  Our  in- 
tercourse with  intellectual  natnre  is  ne- 
cessary ;  our  speculations  npon  matter 
are  voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Physiolo- 
gical learning  is  of  such  rare  emergence, 
that  one  may  know  another  half  his  life, 
without  being  able  to  estimate  his  skill 
in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy;  but  his 
moral  and  prudential  character  imme- 
diately appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read 
at  schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of 
prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth, 
and  most  materials  for  conversation ;  and 
these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets, 
orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  by  this  digres- 
sion as  pedantic  or  paradoxical ;  for,  if 
I  have  Milton  against  me,  I  have  So- 
crates on  my  side.  It  was  his  labour  to 
turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of  nature 
to  speculations  npon  life ;  but  the  inno- 
vators whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off 
attention  from  life  to  nature.  They  seem 
to  think,  that  we  are  placed  here  to  watch 
the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of 
the  stars.  Socrates  was  rather  of  opinion, 
that  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how  to  do 
good,  and  avoid  evil. 

Ot7i  to*  «v  fxiya^otc-i  JtaitovT  oyotfiovls  TSnwcJa*. 

Of  institutions  we  may  judge  by  their 
effects.  From  this  wonder-working  aca- 
demy, I  do  not  know  that  there  ever 
proceeded  any  man  very  eminent  for 
knowledge :  its  only  genuine  product,  I 
believe,  is  a  small  History  of  Poetry, 
wiitten  in  Latin  by  his  nephew  Philips, 
of  which  perhaps  none  of  my  readers  has 
ever  heard  t. 

t  Dr.  Johnson  had  never  seen  the  bonk  he 
•peaks  of;  for  il  is  entirely  componed  in  Eng- 
lish, though  its  title  begins  with  two  Latin 
words,  •  Theatrum  Poetarura  ;  or,  a  comi»leie 
Collection  of  tbg.l>oet,«.gy4tc,;^<jyi^ 
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That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thing 
else  which  he  undertook,  he  laboured 
with  great  diligence,  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting.  One  part  of  his  method 
deserves  general  imitation.  He  was  care- 
ful to  instruct  his  scholars  in  religion. 
Every  Sunday  was  spent  upon  theology ; 
of  which  he  dictated  a  short  system,  ga- 
thered from  the  writers  that  were  then 
fashionable  in  the  Dutch  oniversities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  bard 
study  and  spare  diet ;  only  now  and  then 
he  allowed  himself  to  pass  a  day  of  fes- 
tivity and  indulgence  with  some  gay 
gentlemen  of  Gray's- Inn. 

He  now  began  to  engage  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  times,  and  lent  his  breath 
to  blow  the  flames  of  contention.  In 
1641  he  published  a  treatise  of  '  Refor- 
mation, in  two  books,'  against  the  estab- 
lished Church  ;  being  willing  to  help  the 
Puritans,  who  were,  he  says,  inferior  to 
the  Prelates  in  learning. 

Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  had  pab- 
lished  an  *  Humble  Remonstrance,'  in 
defence  of  Episcopacy;  to  which,  in 
1641,  five  ministers*,  of  whose  names 
the  first  letters  made  the  celebrated  word 
Smectymnuus,  gave  their  Answer.  Of 
this  Answer  a  Confutation  was  attempted 
by  the  learned  Usher ;  and  to  the  Con- 
futation, Milton  published  a  Reply,  in- 
titaled  *  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy,  and 
whether  it  may  be  deduced  from  the 
Apostolical  Times,  by  virtue  of  those 
Testimonies  which  are  alleged  to  that 
Purpose  in  some  late  Treatises,  one 
whereof  goes  under  the  Name  of  James 
Lord  Bishop  of  Armagh.' 

I  have  transcribed  this  title  to  show, 
by  his  contemptuous  mention  of  Usher, 
that  he  had  now  adopted  the  puritanical 
savageness  of  manners.  His  next  work 
was,  'The  Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment urged  against  Prelacy,  by  Mr.  John 
Milton,  1642.'  In  this  book  he  discovers, 
not  with  ostentatious  exultation,  but  with 
calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion  of  his 
own  powers-;  and  promises  to  undertake 
something,  he  yet  knows  not  what,  that 
may  be  of  nse  and  honour  to  his  country. 
'  This,'  says  he,  *  is  not  to  be  obtained 
but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance 
and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Se- 
raphim, with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his 
altar,  to  touch  'and  purify  the  lips  of 
whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be  add- 
ed, industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  and  insight  into  all  seemly 
and  generous  arts  and  affairs ;  till  which 
in  some  measure  be  compassed,  I  refuse 
not  to  sustain  this  expectation.'  From 
a  promise  like  this,  at  once  fervid,  pious, 

•  Stephen  Marahall,  Edmund  Caiamr,  Tho- 
mas Youngr,  Matthew  Newcomeo,  William 
Spurstow. 
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and  rational,  might  be    expected  the 
*  Paradise  Lost.' 

He  published  the  same  year  twa  more 
pamphlets,  upon  the  same  question.  To 
one  of  his  antagonists,  who  affirms  that 
he  was  vomited  out  of  the  University,  he 
answers,  in  general  terms :  '  The  Pel- 
lows  of  the  College  wherein  I  spent  sonae 
years,  at  my  parting,  after  I  had  uken 
two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is,  signified 
many  times  how  much  better  it  would 
content  them  that  I  should  stay. — As  for 
the  common  approbation  or  dislike  of 
that  place,  as  now  it  is,  that  I  shoold 
esteem  or  disesteem  myself  the  more  for 
that,  too  simple  is  the  answerer,  if  he 
think  to  obtain  with  me.  Of  small  prac> 
tice  were  the  physician  who  could  not 
judge,  by  what  she  and  her  sister  have 
of  long  time  vomited,  that  the  worser 
stuff  she  strongly  keeps  in  her  stomach, 
but  the  better  she  is  ever  kecking  at, 
and  is  queasy;  she  vomits  now  out  of 
sickness ;  but  before  it  will  be  well  with 
her,  she  must  vomit  by  strong  physic. 
The  university,  in  the  time  of  her  better 
health,  and  my  younger  judgment,  I 
never  greatly  admired,  but  now  much 
less.' 

This  is  surely  the  language  of  a  man 
who  thinks  that  he  has  been  injured.  He 
proceeds  to  describe  the  course  of  his 
conduct,  and  the  train  of  his  thoughts ; 
and,  because  he  lias  been  suspected  of 
incontinence,  gives  an  account  of  his  own 
purity :  *  That  if  I  be  justly  charged,' 
says  he,  '  with  this  crime,  it  may  come 
upon  me  with  tenfold  shame.' 

The  style  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and 
such  perhaps  was  that  of  his  antagonist. 
This  roughness  he  justifies,  by  great  ex. 
am  pies,  in  a  long  digression.  Sometimes 
he  tries  to  be  humorous :  *  Lest  I  should 
take  him  for  some  chaplain  in  hand, 
some  squire  of  the  body  to  his  prelate, 
one  who  serves  not  at  the  altar  only,  but 
at  the  Court-cupboard,  he  will  bestow  on 
us  a  pretty  model  of  himself;  and  sets 
me  out  half  a  dozen  ptisical  mottoes, 
wherever  he  had  them,  hopping  short  in 
the  measure  of  convulsion  fits ;  in  which 
labour  the  agony  of  his  wit  having  escaped 
narrowly,  instead  of  well  sized  periods, 
he  greeU  us  with  a  quantity  of  thumb- 
ring  poesies. — And  thus  ends  this  section, 
or  rather  dissection,  of  himself.'  Such 
is  the  controversial  merriment  of  Milton ; 
his  gloomy  seriousness  is  yet  more  offen- 
sive. Such  is  his  malignity,  that  hell 
grows  darker  at  his  fk*own. 

His  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  by 
Essex,  came  to  reside  in  bis  house  ;  and 
his  school  increased.  At  Whitsuntide, 
in  his  thiity-fifth  year,  he  married  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Powel,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Oxfordshire.    He  brought 
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the  advaotaces  of  a  conjasal  life.  The 
hdy,  however,  seems  not  mncb  to  have 
delighted  in  the  pleasives  of  spare  diet 
and  hard  study ;  for,  as  Philips  relates, 
'having  for  a  month  led  a  philosophic 
life,  alter  having  been  osed  at  htMne  to  a 
great  house,  and  mach  company  and 
joviality,  her  friends,  possibly  by  her 
own  denre,  made  earnest  salt  to  have 
her  company  the  remaining  part  of  the 
sammer;  which  was  granted,  upon  a 
^promise  o€  ber  return  at  Michaelmas/ 

Milton  was  too  bosy  to  mach  miss  his 
wife ;  he  pursued  his  studies ;  and  now 
and  then  visited  the  Lady  Margaret  Leigh, 
whom  he  has  mentioned  in  one  of  his 
.sonnets.  At  last  Michaebnas  arrived; 
but  the  lady  had  no  inclination  to  retom 
to  the  sullen  gloom  of  her  husband's  ha- 
bitation, and  therefore  very  willingly 
foi^ot  her  promise.  He  sent  her  a  letter, 
bat  had  no  answer :  he  sent  move  with 
the  same  success.  It  could  be  alleged 
that  letters  miscarry  ;  he  therefore  dis- 
patched a  messenger,  being  by  this  time 
too  angry  to  go  himself.  His  messenger 
was  sent  back  with  some  contempt.  The 
family  of  the  lady  wefe  Cavaliers. 

In  a  man  whose  opinion  of  his  own 
merit  was  like  Milt<m's,  less  provocation 
than  this  might  have  raised  violent  re- 
sentment. Milton  soon  determined  to 
repodiate  her  for  disobedieaee ;  and, 
being  one  of  those  who  could  easily  find 
aignments  to  justify  inclination,  published 
(in  1644)  '  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
of  Divorce;'  which  was  followed  by 
*  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer,  con 


ceming  Divm-ce ;'  and  the  next  year,  hiai  aathorfty  shall  have  previously  approved, 
Tetrachordon,  Expositions  upon   tb«]  power  must  always  be  the  standarc' 


firar  chief  Pkices  of  Scripture  which 
tnat  of  Marriage.' 

Iliis  innovation  was  opposed,  as  might 
be  expected,  by  the  clergy,  who,  then 
hoUiag  their  famous  assembly  at  West- 
minster, procured  that  the  author  should 
be  caUed  before  the  Lords ;  *  but  that 
house,'  sa^s  Woo^, '  whether  approving 
the  doctrine,  or  not  favouring  his  ae- 
casers,  did  soon  dismiss  him.' 

There  aeeras  not  to  have  been  mncli 
written  against  him,  nor  any  thing  by 
any  writer  of  eminence.  The  antagonist 
•that  appeared  is  styled  by  him,  *  A 
Serving  Man  turned  Solicitor.'  Howel, 
in  his  Letters,  mentions  the  new  doc- 
trine with  contempt;  and  it  was,  I  sup- 
pose*  thonght  more  worthy  of  derision 
than  of  confutation.  He  complains  of 
thn  neglect  in  two  sonnets,  of  which  the 
first  is  contemptible,  and  the  second  not 
excellent. 

From  this  time  it  is  observed,  that  he 
became  an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterians, 
whom  be  had  fovoured  before.  He  that 
ghaagcs  h^s  party  by  his  humour  is  not 


more  virtaoos  than  he  that  changes  it  by 
his  interest ;  he  loves  himself  rather  than 
trnth. 

His  wife  and  her  relati<M0i8  now  found 
that  Milton  was  not  an  unresisting  suf- 
ferer of  injuries ;  and  perceiving  that  he 
had  began  to  pot  bis  doctrine  in  practice, 
by  coorting  a  young  woman  of  great  ac- 
complishments, the  daughter  of  one  Doc- 
tor  Davis,  who  was  however  not  ready 
to  comply,  they  resolved  to  endeavour  a 
reunion.  He  went  sometimes  to  the 
hoase  of  one  Blackborough,  his  relation, 
in  the  lane  of  St.  Martin's-le-grand,  and 
at  one  of  his  usual  visits  was  surprised  to 
see  his  wife  come  from  another  room, 
and  implore  forgiveness  on  her  knees. 
He  rensted  her  entreaties  for  a  while  : 

*  but  partly,'  says  Philips,  '  his  own  ge- 
nerous nature,  more  inclinable  to  recon- 
ciliation than  to  perseverance  in  anger  or 
revenge,  and  partly  the  strong  interces- 
sion of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon  brought ' 
him  to  an  act  of  oblivion  and  a  firm 
league  of  peace.'  It  were  injurious  to 
omit,  that  Milton  afterwards  received 
her  father  and  her  brothers  in  his  own 
honse,  when  they  were  distressed,  inrith 
other  Royalists. 

He  published  about  the  same  time  his 

*  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  of  Mr.  John 
Milton  for  the  Libeity  of  unlicensed 
Printing.'  The  danger  of  such  unbound- 
ed liberty,  and  the  danger  of  bounding  it, 
have  prcMluoed  a  problem  in  the  science 
of  government,  which  human  understand- 
ing seems  hitherto  unable  to  solve.  If 
nothing  may  be  published  but  what  civil 


lard  of 
truth :  if  every  dreamer  of  innovations 
may  propagate  his  projects,  there  can  be 
no  settlement ;  if  every  ranrmurer  at 
government  may  diffuse  discontent,  there 
can  be  no  peace ;  and  if  every  sceptic  in 
theology  may  teach  his  follies,  there  can 
be  no  religion.  The  remedy  against 
these  evils  is  to  punish  the  andiors ;  for 
it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  society  may 
punish,  though  not  prevent,  the  publica- 
tion of  opinions  which  that  society  shall 
think  pernicious ;  but  this  punishment, 
though  It  may  crush  the  author,  promotes 
the  book  ;  and  it  seems  not  more  reason- 
able to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unre- 
strained because  writers  may  be  after- 
wards censured,  than  it  would  be  to  sleep 
with  doors  unbolted,  becaose  by  our  laws 
we  can  hang  a  thief. 

But  whatever  were  his  engagements, 
civil  or  domestic,  poetry  was  never  long 
out  of  his  thoughts. 

About  this  time  (1645)  a  collection  of 
his  Latin  and  English  poems  appeared, 
in  which  the  *  Allegro'  and  *  Penseroso,' 
with>sonie  others,  were  first  published. 

Digitized  by  VjUUy  It: 
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He  bid  taken  a  larger  honse  ia  Barbi- 
can for  tbe  reception  of  scholars ;  bnt  the 
namerons  relations  of  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  generonsly  granted  refoge  for  a  ^hile, 
occupied  his  rooms.  In  time,  however, 
they  went  away ;  '  and  the  house  again/ 
says  Philips,  *  now  looked  like  a  honse  of 
the  Muses  only,  though  the  accession  of 
scholars  was  not  great.  Possibly  his 
having  proceeded  so  far  in  the  education 
of  youth  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
his  adversaries  calling  him  pedagogue 
and  schoolmaster;  whereas  it  is  well 
known  he  never  set  up  for  a  public  school, 
to  teach  all  the  young  fry  of  a  parish ; 
but  only  was  willing  to  impart  his  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  to  his  relations,  and 
the  sons  of  gentlemen  who  were  his  inti- 
mate friends,  and  that  neither  his  writings 
nor  his  way  of  teaching  ever  savoured  in 
the  least  of  |>edantry.' 

Thus  laboriously  does  his  nephew  ex- 
tenuate what  cannot  be  denied,  and  what 
might  be  confessed  without  disgrace. 
Milton  was  not  a  man  who  could  become 
mean  by  mean  employment.  This,  how- 
ever, his  warmest  friends  seem  not  to 
have  found  ;  they  therefore  shift  and 
palliate.  He  did  not  sell  literature  to 
all  comers  at  an  open  shop ;  he  was  a 
chamber-milliner,  and  measured  his  com- 
modities only  to  bis  friends. 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing 
him  in  this  state  of  degradation,  tells  us 
that  it  was  not  long  continued ;  and,  to 
raise  his  character  again,  has  a  mind  to 
invest  him  with  military  splendour:  *  He 
is  much  mistaken,'  he  says,  *  if  there  was 
not  about  this  time  a  design  of  making 
him  an  adjutant-general  in  Sir  William 
Waller's  army.  But  the  new  modelling 
of  the  army  proved  an  obstruction  to  the 
design.'  An  event  cannot  be  set  at  a 
much  greater  distance  than  by  having 
been  only  designed,  about  some  time,  if 
a  man  be  not  mudi  mistaken.  Milton 
shall  be  a  pedagogue  no  longer;  for,  if 
Philips  be  not  much  mistaken,  somebody 
at  some  time  designed  him  for  a  soldier. 
About  the  time  that  the  army  was  new 
modelled  (1654),  he  removed  to  a  smaller 
house  in  Holbom,  which  opened  back- 
ward into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  He  is 
not  known  to  have  published  any  thing 
afterwards  till  the  king's  death,  when, 
finding  his  murderers  condemned  by  the 
Presbyterians,  he  wrote  a  treatise  to 
justify  it,  and  to  compose  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

He  made  some  '  Remarks  on  the  Arti- 
cles of  Peace  between  Ormond  and  the 
Irish  Rebels.'  While  he  contented  him 
self  to  write,  he  perhaps  did  only  what 
his  conscience  dictated ;  and  if  he  did 
not  very  vigilantly  watch  the  influence  of 
his  own  passions,  and  the  gradual  pre- 


valence of  opinions,  first  willingly  ad- 
mitted, and  then  habitually  indulged ;  if 
objections,  by  being  overlooked,  were 
forgotten,  and  desire  superinduced  con- 
viction ;  he  yet  shared  only  the  common 
weakness  of  mankind,  and  might  be  no 
less  sincere  than  his  opponents.  Bnt  as 
faction  seldom  leaves  a  man  honest,  how- 
ever it  might  find  him,  Milton  is  sus- 
pected of  having  interpolated  the  book 
called  Icon  Basilike,  which  tbe  Council 
of  State,  to  whom  he  was  now  made 
Latin  Secretary,  employed  him  to  cen- 
sure, by  inserting  a  prayer  taken  from 
Sidney's  *  Arcadia,'  and  imputing  it  to 
the  king ;  whom  he  charges,  in  his '  Ico- 
noclastes,'  with  the  use  of  this  prayer,  as 
with  a  heavy  crime,  in  the  indecent  lan- 
guage with  which  prosperity  had  em- 
boldened the  advocates  for  rebellion  to 
insult  all  that  is  venerable  or  great: 
'  Who  would  have  imagined  so  little 
fear  in  him  of  the  true  all-seeing  Deity — 
as,  immediately  before  his  death,  to  pop 
into  the  hands  of  the  grave  bishop  that 
attended  him,  as  a  special  relique  of  his 
saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stolen  word 
for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  Heathen 
woman  praying  to  a  Heathen  God  V 

The  papers  which  the  king  gave  to 
Dr.  Juxon  on  the  scaffold  the  regicides 
took  away,  so  that  they  were  at  least  the 
publishers  of  this  prayer ;  and  Dr.  Birch, 
who  had  examined  the  question  with 
great  care,  was  inclined  to  think  them 
the  forgers.  The  use  of  it  by  adaption 
was  innocent;  and  they  who  could  so 
noisily  censure  it,  with  a  little  extension 
of  their  malice  could  contrive  what  they 
wanted  to  accuse. 

King  Charles  the  Second,  being  now 
sheltered  in  Holland,  employed  Salma- 
sins,  professor  of  polite  learning  at  Ley- 
den,  to  write  a  defence  of  his  father  and 
of  monarchy ;  and,  to  excite  his  industry, 

Jave  him,  as  was  reported,  a  hundred 
acobnses.  Salmasiiu  was  a  man  of  skill 
in  languages,  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and 
sagacity  of  emendatory  criticism,  almost 
exceeding  all  hope  of  human  attainment ; 
and  having,  by  excessive  praises,  been 
confirmed  in  great  confidence  of  himself, 
though  he  probably  had  not  much  con- 
sidered the  principles  of  society  or  the 
rights  of  government,  undertook  the  em- 
ployment without  distrust  of  his  own 
qualifications ;  and,  as  his  expedition  in 
writing  was  wonderful,  in  1040  published 
*  Dt^eruio  Regi$.' 

To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a 
sufficient  answer;  which  he  performed 
(1651)  in  such  a  manner,  that  Hobbes 
declared  himself  unable  to  decide  whose 
language  was  best,  or  whose  arguments 
were  worst.  In  my  opinion,  Milton's 
periods  are  smoother,  neater,  and  more 
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pointed;  bat  be  delights  himself  with 
teasing  his  adversary  as  mnch  as  with 
confating  him.  He  makes  a  foolish  al- 
lusion of  Salmasios,  whose  doctrine  he 
considers  as  servile  and  anmanly,  to  the 
stream  of  Salmasios,  which,  whoever 
entered,  left  half  his  virility  behind  bim. 
SalniHsias  was  a  Frenchman,  and  was 
nnhappily  married  to  a  scold.  '  Tu  es 
GalltUf'  says  Milton,  *  et,  ut  aiunt,  ni- 
mium  gallinacetu.*  But  his  supreme 
pleasure  is  to  tax  his  adversary,  so  re- 
nowned for  criticism,  with  vitious  Latin. 
He  opens  his  book  with  telling  that  he 
has  used  persona,  which,  according  to 
Milton,  signifies  only  a  mask,  in  a  sense 
not  known  to  the  Romans,  by  applying 
it  as  we  apply  person.  But  as  Nemesis 
is  always  on  the  watch,  it  is  memorable 
that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  a  sole- 
cism by  an  expression  in  itself  grossly 
solecistical,  when  for  one  of  those  sup- 
posed blunders,  he  says,  as  Ker,  and  I 
think  some  one  before  him,  has  re- 
marked, 'propino  te  grammatistit  tuis 
vapniandum.'  From  vapulo,  which  has 
a  passive  sense,  vapulandua  can  never 
be  derived.  No  man  forgets  his  original 
trade :  the  rights  of  nations,  and  of  kings, 
sink  into  questions  of  grammar,  if  gram- 
marians discuss  them. 

Milton,  when  he  undertook  this  an- 
swer, was  weak  of  body  and  dim  of 
sight:  but  his  will  was  forward,  and 
what  was  wanting  of  health  was  supplied 
by  Eeal.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  thou- 
sand ponnds,  and  his  book  was  much 
read;  for  paradox,  recommended  by 
spirit  and  elegance,  easily  gains  atten- 
tion ;  and  he,  who  told  every  man  that 
he  was  equal  to  his  king,  could  hardly 
want  an  audience. 

That  the  performance  of  Salmasius  was 
not  dispersed  with  equal  rapidity,  or 
read  with  equal  eagerness,  is  very  credi- 
ble. He  taught  only  the  stale  doctrine 
of  authority,  and  the  an  pleasing  duty  of 
submission ;  and  he  had  been  so  long  not 
only  the  monarch  but  the  tyrant  of  lite- 
rature, that  almost  all  mankind  were  de- 
lighted to  find  him  defied  and  insulted  by 
a  new  name,  not  yet  considered  as  any 
one's  rival.  If  Christina,  as  is  said,  com- 
mended the  '  Defence  of  the  People,'  her 
purpose  must  be  to  torment  Salmasius, 
who  was  then  at  court ;  for  neither  her 
civil  station,  nor  her  natural  character, 
could  dispose  her  to  favour  the  doctrine, 
who  was  by  birth  a  qoeen,  and  by  tem- 
per despotic. 

That  Salmasius  was,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Milton^s  book,  treated  with  neg- 
lect, there  is  not  mach  iproof ;  but  to  a 
man  so  long  accustomed  to  admiration, 
a  little  praise  of  his  antagonist  would  be 
sufficiently  offensive,  and  might  incline 
him  to  leave  Sweden,  from  which  how- 


ever he  was  dismissed,  not  with  any 
mark  of  contempt,  but  with  a  train  of 
attendance  scarcely  less  than  regal. 

He  prepared  a  reply,  which,  left  as  it 
was  imperfect,  was  published  by  his  son 
in  the  year  of  the  Restoration.  In  the 
beginning,  being  probably  most  in  pain 
for  his  Latinity,  he  endeavours  to  defend 
his  use  of  the  word  pertona ;  but,  if  I 
remember  right,  he  misses  a  better  autho- 
rity than  any  that  he  has  found,  that  of 
Juvenal  in  his  fourth  satire : 

—Quid  a^as,  cum  dira  et  focdior  omni 
Crimioe  persona  etti 

As  Salmasius  reproached  Milton  with 
losing  his  eyes  in  the  quarrel,  Milton  de- 
lighted himself  with  the  belief  that  he 
had  shortened  Salmasius's  life,  and  both 
perhaps  with  more  malignity  than  reason. 
Salmasius  died  at  the  Spa,  Sept.  3,  1053 ; 
and,  a»controvertists  are  commonly  said 
to  be  killed  by  their  last  dispute,  Milton 
was  flattered  with  the  credit  of  destroy- 
ing him. 

Cromwell  had  now  dismissed  the  par- 
liament by  the  authority  of  which  he  had 
destroyed  monarchy,  and  commenced 
monarch  himself,  under  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector, but  with  kingly  and  more  thhn 
kingly  power.  That  his  authority  was 
lawful,  never  was  pretended;  he  himself 
fonnded  his  right  only  in  necessity  ;  but 
Milton,  having  now  tasted  the  honey  of 
public  employment,  would  not  return  to 
hunger  and  philosophy,  Jl>ut»  continuing 
to  exercise  his  office  under  a  manifest 
usurpation,  betrayed  to  his  power  that 
liberty  which  he  had  defended.  Nothing 
can  be  more  just  than  that  rebellion 
should  end  in  slavery  ;  that  he  who  had 
justified  the  murder  of  his  king,  for  some 
acts  which  seemed  to  him  unlawful, 
should  now  sell  his  services^  and  his  flat- 
teries, to  a  tyrant,  of  whom  it  was  evi- 
dent that  be  could  do  nothing  lawful. 

He  had  now  been  blind  for  some  years  ; 
but  his  vigour  of  intellect  was  such,  that  he 
was  not  disabled  to  discharge  his  office  of 
Latin  Secretary,  or  continue  his  contro- 
versies. His  mind  was  too  eager  to  be 
diverted,  and  too  strong  to  be  subdued. 

About  this  time  his  first  wife  died  in 
childbed,  having  left  bim  three  daughters. 
As  he  probably  did  not  much  love  her, 
he  did  not  long  continue  the  appearance 
of  lamenting  her ;  but  after  a  short  time 
married  Catharine,  the  daifghter  of  one 
Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney  ;  a  wo- 
man doubtless  educated  in  opinions  like 
his  own.  She  died^  within  a  year,  of 
childbirth,  or  some  distemper  that  fol- 
lowed it ;  and  her  husband  honoured  her 
memory  with  a  poor  sonnet. 

The  first  reply  to  Milton's  *  Defensio 
Popnii'  was  published  in  1651,  called 
'  Apologia  pro  Rege  et  Populo  Angli- 
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caoo,  contra  Johannis  Polypragmatici 
(alias  Miltoni)  defensionem  destractivam 
Regis  et  Popoli.'  Of  this  the  aatbor  was 
not  known ;  but  Milton  and  his  nephew 
Philips,  ander  whose  name  he  published 
an  answer  so  mnch  corrected  by  him 
that  it  might  be  called  his  own,  impoted 
it  to  Brambal ;  and,  knowing  him  no 
friend  to  regicides,  thought  themselves  at 
liberty  to  treat  him  as  if  they  had  known 
what  they  only  suspected. 

Next  year  appeared  *  Regii  Sanguinis 
Glamor  ad  Coelnm.'  Of  this,  the  author 
was  Peter  du  Moulin,  who  was  after- 
wards prebendary  of  Canterbury;  but 
Morus,  or  More,  a  French  minister, 
Slaving  the  care  of  its  publication,  was 
treated  as  the  writer  by  Milton  in  his 
'  Defensio  Secunda,'  and  overwhelmed 
by  such  violence  of  invective,  that  he 
began  to  shrink  under  the  tempest,  and 
gave  his  persecutors  the  means  of  know- 
ing the  true  author.  Dn  Moulin  was  now 
in  great  danger ;  but  Milton's  pride  ope- 
rated against  his  malignity  ;  and  both  he 
and  his  friends  were  more  willing  that 
Du  Moulin  should  escape  than  that  he 
should  be  convicted  of  mistake. 

In  this  second  Defence  he  shows  that 
his  eloquence  is  not  merely  satirical ;  the 
rudeness  of  his  invective  is  equalled  by 
the  grossness  of  his  flattery.  *  Deserimnr, 
Cromuelle,  tu  solus  snperes,  ad  te  somma 
nostrarnm  rerum  rediit,  in  te  solo  con- 
sist! t,  insnperabili  tnse  virtnti  cedimus 
cuncti,  nemine  vel  obloquente,  nisi  qui 
aeqnales  insequalis  ipse  honores  sibi  quee- 
rit,  aut  digniori  concessos  invidet,  aut 
non  intelligit  nihil  esse  in  societate  homi- 
num  magis  vel  Deo  gratum,  vel  rationi 
consentanenm,  esse  in  civitate  nihil 
sequins,  nihil  utilius,  qnam  potiri  rerum 
dignissimnm.  Bum  te  agnoscunt  omnes, 
Gromuelle,  ea  tu  civis  maximus  et  glorio- 
sissimus*,  dux  publici  consilii,  exerci- 
tuum  fortissimorum  imperator,  pater 
patriae  gessisti.  Sic  tu  spontanea  bono- 
mm  omnium  et  animitns  missa  voce 
salntaris.' 

Caesar,  when  he  assumed  the  perpetual 
dictatorship,  had  not  more  servile  or  more 
elegant  flattery.  A  translation  may  show 
its  servility ;  but  its  elegance  is  less  at- 
tainable. Having  exposed  the  nnskil- 
fnlness  or  selfishness  of  the  former 
government,  *  We  were  left,'  says  Mil- 
ton, '  to  ourselves :  the  whole  national 
interest  fell  into  your  hands,  and  subsists 
only  in  your  abilities.  To  your  virtue, 
overpowering  and  resistless,  every  man 
gives  way,  except  some  who,  without 
equal  qualifications,  aspire  to  equal  bo- 

*  It  may  be  doubted  ivhethergloriosUsimns 
be  here  tised  with  Milton's  boasted  .purity. 
Res  glorinsa  is  an  illustrious  thing ;  but  vir 
gJoriosus  is  commonly  a  braggart,  as  in  miles 
<;loriosas.    Dr.  J. 


nours,  who  envy  the  distinctions  of  merit 
greater  than  their  own,  or  who  have  yet 
to  learn,  that  in  the  coalition  of  hnman 
society  nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  God, 
or  more  agreeable  to  reason,  than  that 
the  highest  mind  should  have  the  sove- 
reign power.  Such,  sir,  are  you  by 
general  confession ;  such  are  the  things 
atchieved  by  you,  the  greatest  and  most 
glorious  of  our  countrymen,  the  director 
of  our  public  councils,  the  leader  of  un- 
conquered  armies,  the  father  of  yonr 
country;  for  by  that  title  does  every 
good  man  hail  you  with  sincere  and 
vohintary  praise.' 

Next  year,  having  defended  all  that 
wanted  defence,  he  found  leisure  to  de- 
fend himself.  He  undertook  his  own 
vindication  against  More,  whom  he  de- 
clares in  his  title  to  be  justly  called  the 
author  of  the  *  Regii  Sanguinis  Glamor.' 
In  this  there  is  no  want  of  vehemence  or 
eloquence,  nor  does  he  forget  his  wonted 
wit.  '  Morus  es?  an  Momus?  an  uter- 
que  idem  est  V  He  then  remembers  that 
Moms  is  Latin  for  a  Mulberry  tree,  and 
hints  at  the  known  transformation : 

— Poma  alba  ferebat 

Quee  post  nigra  tnlit  Morus. 

With  this  piece  ended  his  controver- 
sies ;  and  he  from  this  time  gave  himself 
up  to  his  private  studies  and  his  civil 
employment. 

As  Secretary  to  the  Protector,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  written  the  *  Declara- 
tion of  the  Reasons  for  a  War  with 
Spain.'  His  agency  was  considered  as 
of  great  importance ;  for,  when  a  treaty 
with  Sweden  was  artfully  suspended,  the 
delay  was  publicly  imputed  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ton's indisposition ;  and  the  Swedish 
agent  was  provoked  to  express  his  won- 
der, 'that  only  one  man  in  England 
could  write  Latin,  and  that  man  blind.' 

Being  now  forty-seven  years  old,  and 
seeing  himself  disencumbered  Arom  ex- 
ternal interruptions,  he  seems  to  have 
recollected  his  former  purposes,  and  to 
have  resumed  three  great  works  which 
he  had  planned  for  his  future  employ- 
ment; an  epic  poem,  the  history  of  his 
country,  and  a  dictionary  of  the  Latin 
to^;ue. 

To  collect  a  dictionary  seems  a  work 
of  all  others  least  practicable  in  a  state  of 
blindness,  because  it  depends  upon  per- 
petual and  minute  inspection  and  colla- 
tion. Nor  would  Milton  probably  have 
begun  it,  after  he  had  lost  his  eyes ;  but, 
having  had  it  always  before  him,  he  con- 
tinued it,  says  Philips,  almost  to  his 
dying  day ;  but  the  papers  were  so  dis- 
composed and  deficient,  that  they  could 
not  be  fitted  for  the  press.  The  compilers 
of  the  Latin  Dictionary,  printed  at  Gam- 
bridge,  had  the  use  of  those  collections  in 
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three  folios;  bat  what  was  their  fate 
afterwards  is  not  known  *. 

To  compile  a  history  fVom  various  an- 
thors,  when  they  can  only  be  consulted 
by  other  eyes,  is  not  easy,  nor  possible, 
but  with  more  skilful  and  attentive  help 
than  can  be  commonly  obtained ;  and  it 
was  probably  the  difficulty  of  consulting 
and  comparing  that  stopped  Milton's  fiar- 
rative  at  the  Conquest ;  a  period  at  which 
affairs  were  not  yet  very  intricate,  nor 
authors  very  numerous. 

For  the  subject  of  his  epic  poem,  after 
much  deliberation,  long  choosing,  and 
beginning  late,  he  fixed  upon  '  Paradise 
Lost  ;*  a  design  so  comprehensive,  that 
it  conid  be  justified  only  by  success.  He 
had  once  designed  to  celebrate  King 
Arthur,  as  he  hints  in  his  verses  to  Man- 
•us ;  but  *  Arthur  was  reserved,'  says 
Fenton,  *  to  another  destiny  f/ 

It  appears,  by  some  sketches  of  poeti- 
cal projects  left  in  manuscript,  and  to  be 
seen  in  a  library  J  at  Cambridge,  that  he 
had  digested  his  thoughts  on  this  subject 
into  one  of  those  wild  dramas  which 
were  anciently  called  Mysteries;  and 
Philips  had  seen  what  he  terms  part  of  a 
tragedy,  beginning  with  the  first  ten  lines 
of  Satan's  address  to  the  Sun.  These 
mysteries  consist  of  allegorical  persons ; 
such  as  Justice,  Mercy,  Faith.  Of  the 
tragedy  or  mystery  of  *  Paradise  Lost' 
there  are  two  plans ; 

THE  PERSONS. 
Michael. 

CbortM  of  Auf^els. 
Heavenly  bove. 
Lucifer. 

Adam,  1  with  the 
Eve,     J  Serpent. 
QoDscience. 
Death. 

labour,         *) 
Sickness,       f 
Diacontent,  )*Mutea. 
Il^norance, 
with  others 
Faith. 
Mope. 
Charity 
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THE  PERSONS. 

Moses. 

Divine  Justice,  Wis- 
dom. 

Heavenly  Love. 

The  Evening  Star, 
Hesperus. 

Chorus  of  Aogels. 

Lucifer. 

Adam. 

Eve. 

Conscience. 

Labour, 


PARADISE  LOST. 

THE  PERSONS. 

Moses,  tnrpoXoyi^ji,  recounting  how  he 
assumed  his  true  body  ;  that  it  corrupts 
not,  because  it  is  with  God  in  the  mount ; 
declares  the  like  with  Enoch  and  EHjah ; 
besides  the  purity  of  the  place,  that  cer- 
tain  pure  wmds,  dews,  and  clouds,  pre- 
serve it  from  corruption ;  whence  exhorts 
to  the  sight  of  God ;  tells  they  cannot  see 
Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence,  by  rea- 
son  of  their  sin. 


om,  ' 


debating  what   should  be- 
come of  man,  if  he  fall. 


Justice, 

Mercy, 

Wisdomi 

Chorus  of  Angels  singing  a  hymn  of  the 

Creation. 

ACT*  in. 
Heavenly  Love. 
Evening  Star. 
Chorus  sing  the  marriage-song,  and  de* 

scribe  Paradise. 

ACT  III. 

Lucifer  contriving  Adam's  ruin. 
Chorus  fears  for  Adam,  and  relates  Lu- 
cifer's rebellion  and  fall. 

ACT  IV. 

Conscience  cites  them  to  God's  exami- 
nation. 

Chorus  bewails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam 
has  lost. 

ACT  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. 

presented  by  an   angel 

with 

Labour,  Grief,  Hatred,  Envy,^ 
War,  Famine,  Pestilence,  ( 
Sickness,  Discontent,  Igno-( 
ranee,  Fear,  Death,  ) 

To  whom  he  gives  their  names.  Like- 
wise Winter,  Heat,  Tempest,  &c. 

Faith,      ^ 

Hope,     y  comfort  him  and  instruct  him. 

Charity,  J 
Chorus  briefly  concludes. 

Such  was  his  first  design,  which  could 
have  produced  only  an  allegory,  or  mys- 
tery. The  following  sketch  seems  to  have 
attained  more  maturity. 

Adam  unparadised. 
The  angel  Gabriel,  either  descending 
or  entering;  showing,  since  this  globe 
was  created,  his  frequency  as  much  on 
earth  as  in  heaven ;  describes  Paradise. 
Next,  the  Chorus,  showing  the  reason  of 
his  coming  to  keep  his  watch  in  Paradise, 
after  Lucifer's  rebellion,  by  command 
from  God ;  and  withal  expressing  his 
desire  to  see  and  know  more  concerning 
this  excellent  i^M^^^c^-^a^i^^^g^^  The 
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angel  Gabriel,  as  by  his  name  siipaifying 
a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Paradise  with 
a  more  free  oflSce,  passes  by  the  station 
of  the  Choms,  and,  desired  by  them,  re- 
lates what  he  knew  of  man ;  as  the  crea- 
tion of  Eve,  with  their  love  and  marriage. 
After  this,  Locifer  appears;  after  bis 
overthrow,  bemoans  himself,  seeks  re- 
venge on  man.  The  Chorus  prepare 
resistance  on  his  first  approach.  At  last, 
after  discourse  of  enmity  on  either  side, 
he  departs :  whereat  the  Chorus  sings  of 
the  battle  and  victory  in  Heaven,  against 
him  and  his  accomplices :  as  before,  after 
the  first  act,  was  sang  a  hymn  of  the 
creation.  Here  again  may  appear  Luci- 
fer, relating  and  insulting  in  what  be  had 
done  to  the  destruction  of  man.  Man 
next,  and  Eve  having  by  this  time  been 
seduced  by  the  Serpent,  appears  con- 
fusedly covered  with  leaves.  Conscience 
in  a  shape  accuses  him ;  Justice  cites  him 
to  a  place  whither  Jehovah  called  for 
him.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Chorus  en- 
tertains the  stage,  and  is  informed  by 
some  angel  the  manner  of  the  fall.  Here 
the  Chorus  bewails  Adam's  fall ;  Adam 
then  and  Eve  return ;  accuse  one  ano- 
ther ;  but  especially  Adam  lays  the  blame 
to  his  wife ;  is  stubborn  in  his  offence. 
Justice  appears,  reasons  with  him,  con- 
vinces him.  The  Choms  admonisheth 
Adam,  and  bids  him  beware  Lucifer's 
example  of  impenitence.  The  angel  is 
sent  to  banish  them  out  of  Paradise ;  but 
before  causes  to  pass  before  his  eyes,  in 
shapes,  a  mask  of  all  the  evils  of  this  life 
and  world.  He  is  humbled,  relents,  de- 
spairs ;  at  last  appears  Mercy,  comforts 
him,  promises  the  Messiah ;  then  calls 
in  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ;  instructs 
him ;  he  repents,  gives  God  the  glory, 
submits  to  his  penalty.  The  Chorus 
briefly  concludes.  Compare  this  with 
the  former  draught. 

These  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of 
'  Paradise  Lost ;'  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
great  works  in  their  seminal  state,  preg- 
nant with  latent  possibilities  of  excel- 
lence: nor  could  there  be  any  more 
delightful  entertainment  than  to  trace 
their  gradual  growth  and  expansion,  and 
to  observe  how  they  are  sometimes  sud- 
denly advanced  by  accidental  hints,  and 
sometimes  slowly  improved  by  steady 
meditation. 

Invention  is  almost  the  only  literary 
labour  which  blindness  cannot  obstruct, 
and  therefore  be  naturally  solaced  his 
solitude  by  the  indulgence  of  his  fancy, 
and  the  melody  of  his  numbers.  He  had 
done  what  he  knew  to  be  necessarily 
previous  to  poetical  excellence ;  he  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  seemly 
arts  and  affairs ;  his  comprehension  was 
extended  by  various  knowledge,  and  his 
memory  stored  with  intellectual  trea- 


sures. He  was  skilfhl  in  many  languages; 
and  had  by  reading  and  composition  at- 
tained the  fUU  mastery  of  his  own.  He 
would  have  wanted  little  help  from  books, 
had  he  retained  the  power  of  pemsing 
them. 

But  while  his  greater  designs  were  ad- 
vancing, having  now,  like  many  other 
authors,  caught  the  love  of  publication, 
he  amused  himself,  as  he  could,  with 
little  productions.  He  sent  to  the  press 
(1658)  a  manuscript  of  Raleigh,  called 
*  The  Cabinet  Council ;»  and  next  year 
gratified  his  malevolence  to  the  clergy, 
by  a  •  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Eccle- 
siastical Cases,  and  the  Means  of  remov- 
ing Hirelings  out  of  the  Church.' 

Oliver  was  now  dead;  Richard  was 
constrained  to  resign :  the  system  of  ex- 


temporary government,  which  had  been 
held  together  only  by  force,  naturally  fell 
into  fragments  when  that  force  was  taken 


away ;  and  Milton  saw  himself  and  his 
cause  in  e<|ual  danger.  But  he  had  stilt 
hope  of  doine  something.  He  wrote  let- 
ters, which  Toland  has  published,  to  such 
men  as  he  thought  friends  to  the  new 
commonwealth ;  and  even  in  the  year  of 
the  Restoration  he  bated  no  jot  of  heart 
or  hope,  but  was  fantastical  enough  to 
think  that  the  nation,  agitated  as  it  was, 
might  be  settled  by  a  pamphlet,  called 
*  A  ready  and  easy  Way  to  establish  a 
free  Commonwealth ;'  which  was,  how- 
ever, enough  considered  to  be  both  seri- 
ously and  ludicrously  answered. 

The  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  com- 
monwealth men  was  very  remarkable. 
When  the  king  was  apparently  returning, 
Harrington,  with  a  few  associates  as  fa- 
natical as  himself,  used  to  meet,  with  all 
the  gravity  of  political  importance,  to 
settle  an  equal  government  by  rotation ; 
and  Milton,  kicking  when  he  could  strike 
no  longer,  was  foolish  enough  to  publish, 
a  few  weeks  before  the  Restoration, 
'  Notes  upon  a  Sermon  preached  by  one 
Griffiths,  intituled,  the  Fear  of  God  and 
the  King.'  To  these  notes  an  answerwas 
written  by  I/Estrange,  in  a  pamphlet 
petulantly  called  '  No  Blind  Guides.' 

But  whatever  Milton  could  write,  or 
men  of  greater  activity  could  do,  the 
king  was  now  about  to  be  restored  with 
the  irresistible  approbation  of  the  people. 
He  was  therefore  no  longer  secretary, 
and  was  consequently  obliged  to  quit  tne 
house  which  he  held  by  his  office ;  and, 
proportioning  his  s^se  of  danger  to  hit 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  his  writings, 
thought  it  convenient  to  seek  some  shel- 
ter, and  hid  himself  for  a  time  in  Bar- 
tholomew  Close,  by  West  Smithfield. 

I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  paid  to  this  great 
man  by  his  biographers :  every  house  in 
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tioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injary  to  neglect 
naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by 
his  presence. 

The  king,  ^ith  lenity  of  which  the 
world  has  had  perhaps  no  other  example, 
declined  to  be  the  jndge  or  avenger  of 
his  own  or  his  father's  wrongs ;  and  pro- 
mised to  admit  into  the  Act  of  Oblivion 
all  except  those  whom  the  parliament 
should  except ;  and  the  parliament 
doomed  none  to  capital  punisnment  bnt 
the  wretches  who  had  immediately  co- 
operated in  the  morder  of  the  king. 
Milton  was  certainly  not  one  of  them ; 
he  had  only  justified  what  they  had 
done. 

This  justification  was  indeed  suffi- 
ciently offensive;  and  (June  16)  an 
order  was  issued  to  seize  Milton's  '  De- 
fence,' and  Goodwin's  *  Obstructors  of 
Justice,'  another  book  of  the  same  ten- 
dency, and  bum  them  by  the  common 
hangman.  The  attorney-general  was  or- 
dered to  prosecute  the  authors ;  but 
Milton  was  not  seized,  nor  perhaps  very 
diligently  pursued. 

Not  long  after  (August  19)  the  flutter 
of  innumerable  bosoms  was  stilled  by  an 
act,  which  the  king,  that  his  mercy  might 
want  no  recommendation  of  elegance, 
rather  called  an  Act  of  Oblivion  than  of 
Grace.  Goodwin  was  named,  with  nine- 
teen more,  as  incapacitated  for  any  pub- 
lie  trust;  but  of  Milton  there  was  no 
exception. 

Of  this  tenderness  shown  to  Milton, 
the  curiosity  of  mankind  has  not  forborne 
to  inquire  the  reason.  Burnet  thinks  he 
was  forgotten ;  but  this  is  another  in- 
stance which  may  confirm  Dalrymple's 
observation,  who  says,  '  that  whenever 
Burnet's  narrations  are  examined,  he 
appears  to  be  mistaken.'       • 

Forgotten  he  was  not ;  for  his  prose- 
cution was  ordered ;  it  must  be  therefore 
by  design  that  he  was  included  in  the 
general  oblivion.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
friends  in  the  house,  such  as  Marvel, 
Morrice,  and  Sir  Thomas  Claiges  :  and 
andoubtedly  a  man  like  him  roust  have 
bad  influence.  A  very  particular  story 
of  his  escape  is  told  by  Kichardson  in  his 
Memoirs,  which  he  received  from  Pope, 
as  delivered  by  Betterton,  who  might 
have  heard  it  from  Davenant.  In  the 
war  between  the  king  and  parliament, 
Davenant  was  made  prisoner  and  con- 
demned to  die;  but  was  spared  at  the 
request  of  Milton.  When  the  turn  of 
success  brought  Milion  into  the  like  dan- 
ger, Davenant  repayed  the  benefit  by 
appearing  in  his  favour.  Here  is  a  reci- 
procation of  generosity  and  gratitude  so 
pleasing,  that  the  tale  makes  its  own  way 
to  credit.  But  if  help  were  wanted,  I 
know  not  where  to  find  it.  The  danger 
of  Davenant  is  certain  from  his  own 


relation ;  but  of  his  escape  there  is  no 
account.  Betterton's  narration  can  be 
traced  no  higher;  it  is  not  known  that 
he  had  it  from  Davenant.  We  are  told 
that  the  benefit  exchanged  was  life  for 
life ;  but  it  seems  not  certain  that  Mil- 
ton's life  ever  was  in  danger.  Goodwin, 
who  had  committed  the  same  kind  of 
crime,  escaped  with  incapacitation ;  and, 
as  exclusion  from  public  trust  is  a  punish- 
ment which  the  power  of  government 
can  commonly  inflict  without  the  help  of 
a  particular  law,  it  required  no  great 
interest  to  exempt  Milton  trom  a  censure 
little  more  than  verbal.  Something  may 
be  reasonably  ascribed  to  veneration  and 
compassion ;  to  veneration  of  his  abili- 
ties, and  compassion  for  his  distresses, 
which  made  it  fit  to  forgive  his  malice 
for  his  learning.  He  was  now  poor  and 
blind ;  and  who  would  pursue  with  vio- 
lence an  illustrious  enemy,  depressed  by 
fortune,  and  disarmed  by  nature  *  ? 

The  publication  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion 
put  him  in  the  same  condition  with  his 
fellow  subjects.  He  was,  however,  upon 
some  pretence  now  not  known,  in  the ' 
custody  of  the  Serjeant  in  December ;  and 
when  he  was  released,  upon  his  refusal 
of  the  fees  demanded,  he  and  the  serjeant 
were  called  before  the  house.  He  was 
now  safe  within  the  shade  of  oblivion, 
and  knew  himself  to  be  as  much  out  of 
the  power  of  a  griping  officer  as  any  other 
man.  How  the  Question  was  determined 
is  not  known.  Milton  would  hardly  have 
contended,  bnt  that  he  knew  himself  to 
have  right  on  his  side. 

He  then  removed  to  Jewin  Street,  near 
Aldersgate  Street ;  and,  being  blind  and 
by  no  means  wealthy,  wanted  a  domestic 
companion  and  attendant;  and  therefore, 
by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Paget, 
married  Elizabeth  Minshul,  of  a  gentle- 
man's family  in  Cheshire,  probably  with- 
out a  fortune.  All  his  wives  were  virgins ; 
for  he  has  declared  that  he  thought  it  gross 
and  indelicate  to  be  a  second  husband : 
upon  whatother  principles  his  choice  was 
made  cannot  now  be  known ;  bnt  mar- 
riage afforded  not  much  of  his  happiness. 
The  first  wife  left  him  in  disgust,  and  was 
brought  back  only  by  terror;  the  second, 
inde^,  seems  to  have  been  more  a  f!a- 

•  A  different  account  of  the  means  by  which 
MiltOD  secured  himself,  is  given  by  an  histo- 
rian lately  brought  to  light.  *  Milton,  Latin 
secrerary  to  Cromwell,  distinguished  by  his 
writings  in  fatour  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  pretended  to  be  dead,  and  bad 
a  public  funeral  procession.  The  King  ap- 
plauded bis  policy  in  escaping  the  punishment 
of  death,  by  a  seasonable  show  of  dying.* 
Cunningham's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i. 
p.  H. 

The  contrivance  was  not  unlikely  to  succeed, 
if  practised,  with  Charles  II.,  whose  resent- 
ment was  capable  of  being  diverted  by  the 
dexterity  of  wit. 
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▼oarite,  but  her  life  was  short.  The  third, 
as  Philips  relates,  oppressed  his  children 
in  his  lifetime,  and  cheated  them  at  his 
death. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to 
an  obscare  story,  he  was  offered  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  employment,  and,  being 
pressed  by  his  wife  to  accept  it,  answered, 
*  Yon,  like  other  women,  want  to  ride  in 
yonr  coach ;  my  wish  is  to  live  and  die 
an  honest  man.'  If  he  considered  the 
Latin  Secretary  as  exercising  any  of  the 
powers  of  government,  he  that  had  shared 
authority,  either  with  the  parliament  or 
Cromwell,  might  have  forborne  to  talk 
very  loadly  of  his  honesty ;  and  if  he 
thought  the  office  purely  ministerial,  he 
certainly  might  have  honestly  retained  it 
nnder  the  king.  But  this  tale  has  too 
little  evidence  to  deserve  a  disquisition ; 
large  offers  and  sturdy  rejections  are 
among  the  most  common  topics  of  false- 
hood. 

He  had  so  much  either  of  prudence  or 
gratitude,  that  he  forbore  to  disturb  the 
new  settlement  with  any  of  his  political 
or  ecclesiastical  opinions,  and  from  this 
time  devoted  himself  to  poetry  and  lite- 
rature. Of  his  seal  for  learning  in  all  its 
parts,  he  gave  a  proof  by  publishing,  the 
next  year  (1661),'  Accidence  commenced 
Grammar ;'  a  little  book  which  has  no- 
thing remarkable,  but  that  its  author, 
who  had  been  lately  defending  the  su- 
preme powers  of  his  country,  and  was 
then  writing  '  Paradise  Lost,'  could  de- 
scend from  his  elevation  to  rescue  chil- 
dren from  the  perplexity  of  gramipatical 
confusion,  and  the  trouble  of  lessons  nn- 
neceasarily  repeated. 

About  this  time  Elwood  the  Quaker, 
being  recommended  to  him  as  one  who 
would  read  Latin  to  him  for  the  advan- 
tage of  bis  conversation,  attended  him 
every  afternoon  except  on  Sundays.  Mil- 
ton, who,  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib,  had 
declared,  that  to  read  Latin  with  an  Eng- 
lish mouth  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  Law 
French,  required  that  Elwood  should 
learn  and  practise  the  Italian  pronuncia- 
tion, which,  he  said,  was  necessary,  if  he 
would  talk  with  foreigners.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  task  troublesome  without 
use.  There  is  little  reason  for  preferring 
the  Italian  pronunciation  to  our  own,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  more  general ;  and  to  teach 
it  to  an  Englishman  is  only  to  make  him 
a  foreigner  at  home.  He  who  travels,  if 
he  speaks  Latin,  may  so  soon  learn  the 
sounds  which  every  native  gives  it,  that 
he  need  make  no  provision  before  his 
journey ;  and  if  strangers  visit  us,  it  is 
their  business  to  practise  such  conformity 
to  our  modes  as  they  expect  from  us  in 
their  own  countries.  Elwood  complied 
'vith  the  airections,  and  improved  himself 
his  attendance;  for  he  relates,  that 


Milton,  having  a  curious  ear,  knew  by 
his  voice  when  he  read  what  he  did  not 
understand,  and  would  stop  him,  and 
open  the  most  difficult  passages. 

In  a  short  time  he  took  a  house  in  the 
Artillery  Walk,  leading  to  Bnnhill  Fields; 
the  mention  of  which  concludes  the  regis- 
ter of  Milton's  removals  and  habitatiMis. 
He  lived  longer  in  diis  place  than  any 
other. 

He  was  now  busied  by '  Paradise  Lost.* 
Whence  he  drew  the  original  design  has 
been  variously  conjectured  by  men  who 
cannot  bear  to  think  themselves  ignorant 
of  that  which,  at  last,  neither  diligence 
nor  sagacity  can  discover.  Some  find  the 
hint  in  an  Italian  tragedy.  Voltaire  tells 
a  wiki  and  unauthorized  story  of  a  farce 
seen  by  Milton  in  Italy,  which  opened 
thus :  Let  the  Rainbow  be  the  Fiddlestick 
of  the  Fiddle  of  Heaven.  It  has  been 
already  shown,  that  the  first  conception 
was  a  tragedy  or  mystery,  not  of  a  nar- 
rative, but  a  dramatic  work,  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  begun  to  reduce  to  its 
present  form  about  ^e  time  (1655)  when 
he  finished  his  dispute  with  the  defenders 
of  the  king. 

He  long  before  had  promised  to  adorn 
his  native  country  by  some  great  per- 
formance, while  he  had  yet  perhaps  no 
settled  design,  and  was  stimulated  (mly 
by  such  expectations  as  naturally  arose 
from  the  survey  of  his  attainments,  and 
the  conscioushess  of  his  powers.  What 
he  should  undertake,  it  was  difficult  to 
determine.  He  was  long  choosing,  and 
began  late. 

While  he  was  obliged  to  divide  hia 
time  between  his  private  studies  and 
affairs  of  state,  his  poetical  labour  must 
have  been  often  interrupted ;  and  perhaps 
he  did  little  more  in  that  busy  time  than 
construct  the  narrative,  adjust  the  epi- 
sodes, proportion  the  parts,  accumulate 
images  and  sentiments,  and  treasure  in 
his  memory,  or  preserve  in  writing,  such 
hints  as  books  or  meditation  would  sup- 
ply. Nothing  particular  is  known  of  his 
intellectual  operations  while  be  was  a 
statesman ;  for,  having  every  help  and 
accommodation  at  hand,  he  had  no  need 
of  uncommon  expedients. 

Being  driven  ftt>m  all  public  stations, 
he  is  yet  too  great  not  to  be  traced  by 
curiosity  to  bis  retirement ;  where  he  has 
been  found  by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  fond- 
est of  his  admirers,  sitting  before  his  door 
in  a  gray  coat  of  coarse  ck)th,  in  warm 
sultry  weather,  to  enjoy  the  firesh  air; 
and  so,  as  in  his  own  room,  receiving  the 
visits  of  the  people  of  distinguished  parts 
as  well  as  quality.  His  visiters  of  high 
quality  must  now  be  imagined  to  be  few ; 
but  meb  of  parts  might  reasonably  court 
the  conversation  of  a  man  so  generally 
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hy  Wood,  to  hxve  Tisited  tke  honse  in 
wread  Street  wbere  he  was  born. 

Acc<Mtling  to  another  accoant,  he  waa 
seen  in  a  snail  iioose,  neatly  enoagh 
dresaed  in  black  clothes,  sitting  in  a  room 
b«ng  with  rasty  green ;  pale  bat  not  ca- 
daverons,  with  chalkstones  in  his  hand. 
He  said,  Aat,  if  it  were  not  for  the  gont, 
his  blindness  woold  be  tcrferable. 

In  the  interrals  of  his  pain,  being  made 
BoaUe  to  Qse  the  common  exercises,  he 
■sed  to  swing  in  a  chair,  and  sometimes 
pl^ed  npon  an  organ. 

He  was  now  confessedly  and  visibly 
employed  npon  his  poem,  of  which  the 
progress  might  be  noted  by  those  with 
whom  he  was  familiar ;  for  he  was 
oM^ed,  when  he  had  composed  as  many 
Knes  as  his  memory  woold  conveniently 
retain,  to  employ  some  friend  in  writing 
them,  having,  at  least  for  part  of  the  time, 
no  regular  attendant.  This  gave  oppcn'- 
tnnity  to  observations  and  reports. 

Mr.  Philips  observes,  that  there  was  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  com- 
porare  of  '  Paradise  Lost,' —  ' which  I 
have  particidar  reason,'  says  he,  '  to  re- 
member ;  for  whereas  I  had  the  pernsal 
of  it  from  the  very  beginning,  for  some 
years,  as  I  went  from  time  to  time  to  visit 
him,  in  parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
Verses  at  a  time  (which,  being  written  by 
whatever  hand  came  next,  might  possibly 
want  correction  as  to  the  orthography  and 
pointing),  having,  as  the  sommer  came  on, 
not  been  showed  any  for  a  considerable 
while,  and  desiring  the  reason  thereof, 
WM  answered,  that  his  vein  never  hap- 
pily flowed  bat  firom  the  antnmnal  equi- 
nox to  the  vernal ;  and  that  whatever  he 
attempted  at  other  times  was  never  to  his 
satisfaction,  thoagh  he  courted  his  fancy 
never  so  much ;  so  that,  in  all  the  years 
he  was  about  this  poem,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  spent  half  his  time  therein.' 

Upon  this  relation  Toland  remarks,  that 
in  his  opinion  Philips  has  mistaken  the 
time  of  the  year;  for  Milton,  in  his  Ele- 
gies, declares,  that  with  the  advance  of 
the  Spring  he  feels  the  increase  of  his 
poetical  force,  redeunt  in  carmina  vires. 
To  this  it  is  answered,  that  Philips  could 
hardly  mistake  time  so  well  marked ;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  Milton  might  find 
different  times  of  the  year  favourable  to 
different  fnrts  of  lifk.  Mr.  Richardson 
conceives  it  impossible  that  such  a  work 
sbonid  be  suspended  for  six  months,  or 
ftNT  one.  It  may  go  on  faster  or  slower, 
but  it  must  go  on.  By  what  necessity  it 
mnst  continnalty  go  on,  or  why  it  might 
not  be  laid  aside  and  resumed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover. 

This  dependance  of  Uie  soul  apon  the 
seasons,  those  temporary  and  periodical 
ebbs  and  flows  of  intellect,  may,  I  sup- 
pose. Justly  be  derided  as  the  ftiraes  of 


vain  imagimuion.  SapiemdonUfuUfitur 
a$tri».  The  author  that  thinks  himself 
weather-bound  will  find,  with  a  little  help 
Anom  hellebore,  that  he  is  only  idle  or 
exhausted.  Bat  while  this  notion  has 
possessitm  of  the  head,  it  produces  the 
inability  which  it  supposes.  Our  powers 
owe  much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes ; 
poMMunt  quia  posse  viderUur.  When 
success  seems  attainable,  diligence  is  en- 
forced ;  but  when  it  is  admitted  that  the 
faculties  are  suppressed  by  a  cross  wind, 
or  a  cloudy  sky,  the  day  is  given  up  with- 
out  resistance ;  for  who  can  contend  with 
the  course  of  nature? 

From  such  prepossessions  Milton  seems 
not  to  have  been  free.  There  prevailed 
in  his  time  an  opinion,  that  the  world  was 
in  its  decay,  and  that  we  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  produced  in  the  decre- 
pitude of  Nature.  It  was  suspected  that 
the  whole  creation  languished,  that  nei- 
ther trees  nor  animals  had  the  height  or 
bulk  of  their  predecessors,  and  that  everv 
thing  was  daily  sinking  by  gradual  dimi- 
nution *.  MHton  appears  to  suspect  that 
sonls  partake  of  the  general  degeneracy, 
and  is  not  witlumt  some  fear  that  his 
book  is  to  be  written  va  an  age  too  late 
for  henric  poesy. 

Another  opinion  wanders  about  the 
world,  and  sometimes  finds  reception 
among  wise  men ;  an  opinion  that  re- 
strains  ttie  operations  of  the  mind  to  parti- 
colar  regions,  and  supposes  that  a  luckless 
mortal  may  be  bom  in  a  degree  of  lati- 
tude too  high  or  too  low  for  wisdom  of 
for  wit.  From  this  fancy,  wild  as  it  is, 
he  had  not  wholly  cleared  his  bead,  when 
be  feared  lest  the  climate  of  his  country 
might  be  too  cold  for  flights  of  imagina- 
tion. 

Into  a  mind  already  occupied  by  such 
fancies,  another  not  more  reasonable 
might  easily  find  its  way.  He  thatconid 
fear  lest  his  genius  had  fallen  upon  too 
old  a  world,  or  too  chill  a  climate,  might 
consistently  magnify  to  himself  the  infln- 
ence  of  the  seasons,  and  believe  his  facnl- 
ties  to  be  vigorous  only  half  the  year. 

His  submission  to  the  seasons  was  at 
least  more  reasonable  than  his  dread  of 
decaying  nature,  or  a  frigid  zone;  for 
general  causes  must  operate  uniformly  in 
a  general  abatement  of  mental  power ;  if 
less  could  be  performed  by  the  writer, 
less  likewise  would  content  the  judges  of 
his  work.  Among  this  lagging  race  of 
(^osty  grovellers,  he  might  still  have  risen 

*  This  opinion  is  refated  in  *  Aa  Apolofj  of 
Declaration  of  tiie  Power  and  Providence  of 
God  in  the  Government  of  the  World/  by  Dr. 
Georg-e  Hakewill,  London,  folio,  1635.  The 
first  who  ventured  to  propanrate  it  ia  this 
coiratry  was  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman^  Btsbop  of 
Gloucester,  author  of  a  boolc  intitled  *  Tb' 
Fall  of  Man,  or  the  Corruption  of  NatO' 
proved  by  natHrabi|<eiJ|OB.VjUUy  It: 
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into  eminence  by  prodacing  something 
whicli  they  shonld  not  willingly  let  die. 
However  inferior  to  the  heroes  who  were 
born  in  better  ages,  he  might  still  be 
great  among  bis  contemporaries,  with  the 
hope  of  growing  every  day  greater  in  the 
dwindle  of  posterity.  He  might  still  be 
a  giant  among  the  pigmies,  the  one-eyed 
monarch  of  the  blind. 

Of  bis  artifices  of  study,  or  particular 
honrs  of  composition,  we  have  little  ac- 
count, and  there  was  perhaps  little  to  be 
told.  Richardson,  who  seems  to  have 
been  very  diligent  in  his  inqniries,  bnt 
discovers  always  a  wish  to  find  Milton 
discriminated  from  other  men,  relates, 
that  '  he  wonid  sometimes  lie  awake 
whole  nights,  bat  not  a  verse  conld  he 
make;  and  on  a  sndden  his  |}oetical  fa- 
culty would  rush  upon  him  with  an  im- 
petus or  asstrum,  and  his  daughter  was 
immediately  called  to  secure  what  came. 
At  other  times  he  would  dictate  perhaps 
forty  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then  reduce 
them  to  half  the  number.' 

These  bursts  of  light,  and  involutions 
of  darkness,  these  transient  and  involun- 
tary excursions  and  retrocessions  of  inven- 
tion, havingsome  appearance  of  deviation 
flrom  the  common  train  of  Nature,  are 
eagerly  caught  by  the  lovers  of  a  wonder. 
Yet  somethine  of  this  inequality  happens 
to  every  man  In  every  mode  of  exertion, 
manual  or  mental.  The  mechanic  cannot 
handle  his  hammer  and  his  file  at  all 
times  with  equal  dexterity;  there  are 
hours,  he  knows  not  why,  when  his  hand 
is  out.  By  Mr.  Richardson's  relation, 
casually  conveyed,  much  regard  cannot 
be  claimed.  That,  in  his  intellectual  hoar, 
Milton  called  for  his  daughter  to  secure 
what  came,  may  be  questioned ;  for  un- 
kidiily  it  happens  to  be  known  that  his 
daughters  were  never  taught  to  write; 
nor  would  he  have  been  obliged,  as  is 
universally  confessed,  to  have  en»^oyed 
any  casual  visiter  in  disburtbening  his 
memory,  if  his  daughter  conld  have  per- 
formed the  oflBce. 

The  storv  of  reducing  his  exuberance 
has  been  told  of  other  authors,  and,  though 
doubtless  true  of  every  fertile  and  copious 
mind,  seems  to  have  been  gratuitously 
transferred  to  Milton. 

What  he  has  told  us,  and  we  cannot 
now  know  more,  is,  that  he  composed 
much  of  this  poem  in  the  night  and 
morning,  I  suppose  before  his  mind  was 
disturbed  with  common  business;  and 
that  he  poured  out  with  great  fluency  his 
unpremeditated  verse.  Yenification,  free, 
like  his,  from  the  distresses  of  rhyme, 
must,  by  a  work  so  long,  be  made  prompt 
and  habitual;  and,  when  his  thoughts 
were  once  adjusted,  the  words  would 
come  at  his  command. 
At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the 


parts  of  hit  work  were  written,  cannot 
often  be  known.  The  beginning  of  the 
third  book  shows  that  he  had  lost  his 
sight ;  and  the  Introduction  to  the  seventh, 
that  the  return  of  the  king  had  clouded 
him  with  discountenance;  and  that  he 
was  offended  by  the  licentious  festivity  of 
the  Restoration.  There  are  no  other  in- 
ternal notes  of  time.  Milton,  being  now 
cleared  from  all  effects  of  his  disloyalty, 
had  nothing  required  from  him  bnt  the 
common  duty  of  living  in  quiet,  to  be 
rewarded  with  the  common  nght  of  pro- 
tection ;  bnt  this,  which,  when  he  skulked 
nrom  the  approach  of  his  king,  was  per-  | 

haps  more  than  he  hoped,  seems  not  to 
have  satisfied  him ;  for  no  sooner  is  he 
safe,  than  he  finds  himself  in  danger, 
fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  and 
with  darkness  and  with  danger  compassed 
round.  This  darkness,  had  his  eyes  been 
better  employed,  had  undoubtedly  de- 
served compassion ;  but  to  add  the  men- 
tion of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjust. 
He  was  fallen  indeed  on  evil  days ;  the 
time  was  come  in  which  regicides  could 
no  longer  boast  their  wickedness.  Bnt  of 
evil  tongues  for  Milton  to  complain,  re- 
quired impudence  at  least  equal  to  his 
other  powers;  Milton,  whose  warmest 
advocates  must  allow,  that  he  never  spared 
any  asperity  of  reproach  or  brutality  of 
insolence. 

But  the  charge  itself  seems  to  be  false ; 
for  it  would  be  hard  to  recollect  any  re- 
proach cast  upon  him,  either  serious  or. 
ludicrous,  through  the  whole  remaining 
part  of  his  life.  He  pursued  his  studies, 
or  his  amusements,  without  persecution, 
molestation,  or  insult.  Such  is  the  reve- 
rence paid  to  great  abilities,  however  mis- 
used :  they,  who  contemplated  in  Milton 
the  scholar  and  the  wit,  were  contented 
to  forget  the  reviler  of  his  king. 

When  the  plague  (1665)  raged  in  Lon- 
don, Milton  took  refuge  at  Ghalfont  in 
Bucks;  where  Elwood,  who  had  taken 
the  house  for  him,  first  saw  a  complete 
copy  of  Paradise  Lost,  and,  having  pe- 
rused it,  said  to  him,  '  Thou  hast  said  a 
great  deal  upon  Paradise  Lost ;  what  hast 
thou  to  say  upon  Paradise  Found  V 

Next  year,  when  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion had  ceased,  he  returned  to  Bunhill 
Fields ;  and  designed  the  pnblicatioa  of 
his  poem.  A  licence  was  necessary,  and 
he  could  expect  no  great  kindness  from  a 
chaplain  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  treated 
with  tenderness;  for  though  objections 
were  made  to  particular  passages,  apd 
among  them  to  the  simile  of  the  ann 
eclipsed  in  the  first  book*  yet  the  licence 
was  granted ;  and  he  sold  his  copy, 
April  27, 1667,  to  Samuel  Simmons,  for 
an  immediate  payment  of  five  pounds. 
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iDore  vihen  thirteen-  hundred  shonld  be 
sold  of  the  first  edition ;  and  again,  five 
ponnds  after  the  sale  of  the  same  namber 
of  the  second  edition ;  and  another  five 
nonnds  after  the  same  sale  of  the  third. 
None  of  the  three  editions  were  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  fifteen  hundred  copies. 

The  first  edition  was  of  ten  boolcs,  in  a 
small  qaarto.  The  titles  were  varied  from 
year  to  year ;  and  an  advertisement  and 
the  arguments  of  the  books  were  omitted 
in  some  copies,  and  inserted  in  others. 

The  sale  gave  him  in  two  years  a  right 
to  his  second  payment,  for  which  the  re- 
ceipt was  signed  April  26,  1669.  The 
second  edition  was  not  given  till  1674 ;  it 
was  printed  in  small  octavo;  and  the 
onmber  of  books  was  increased  to  twelve, 
by  a  division  of  the  seventh  and  twelfth ; 
and  some  other  small  improvements  were 
made.  The  third  edition  was  pnblished 
in  1678;  and  the  widow,  to  whom  the 
copy  was  then  to  devolve,  sold  all  her 
claims  to  Simmons  for  eight  ponnds,  ac- 
cording to  her  receipt  given  Dec.  21, 
1680.  Simmons  had  already  agreed  to 
transfer  the  whole  right  to  Brabazon  Ayl- 
mer  for  twenty-five  pounds ;  and  Ay Imer 
sold  to  Jacob  Tonson  half,  August  17, 
1683,  half,  March  24,  1690,  at  a  price 
considerably  enlarged.  In  the  history  of 
'  Paradise  Lost '  a  deduction  thus  minute 
will  rather  gratify  than  fatigue. 

The  slow  sale  and  tardy  reputation  of 
this  poem  have  been  always  mentioned 
as  evidences  of  neglected  merit,  and  of 
the  nnceruinty  of  literary  fame ;  and  in- 
qniries  have  been  made,  and  conjectures 
offered,  about  the  causes  of  its  long  ob- 
scurity and  late  reception.  But  has  the 
case  been  truly  stated?  Have  not  lamen- 
tation and  wonder  been  lavished  on  an 
evil  that  was  never  felt? 

That  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James 
the  *  Paradise  Lost  *  received  no  public 
acclamations,  is  readily  confessed.  Wit 
and  literature  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Court :  and  who  that  solicited  favour  or 
fashion  would  venture  to  praise  the  de- 
fender of  the  regicides  t  All  that  he  him- 
self could  think  his  due,  from  evil  tongues 
in  evil  days,  was  that  reverential  silence 
which  was  generously  preserved.  But  it 
cannot  be  inferred  that  his  poem  was  not 
read,  or  not,  however  unwillingly,  ad- 
mired. 

The  sale,  if  it  be  considered,  will  jus- 
tify the  public.  Those  who  have  no  power 
to  judge  of  past  times  but  by  their  own, 
should  always  doubt  their  conclusions. 
The  call  for  books  was  not  in  Milton's  age 
what  it  is  in  the  present.  To  read  was 
not  then  a  general  amusement ;  neither 
traders,  nor  often  gentlemen,  thought 
themselves  disgraced  by  ignorance.  The 
women  had  not  then  aspired  to  literature, 
nor  was  every, house  supplied  with  a 


closet  of  knowledge.  Those,  indeed,  who 
professed  learning,  were  not  less  learned 
than  at  any  other  time ;  but  of  that  middle 
race  of  students  who  read  for  pleasure  or 
accomplishment,  and  who  buy  the  nu- 
merous products  of  modem  typography, 
the  number  was  then  comparatively 
small.  To  prove  the  paucity  of  readers, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the 
nation  had  been  satisfied  from  1623  to 
1664,  that  is,  forty-one  years,  with  only 
two  editions  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 
which  probably  did  not  together  make 
one  thousand  copies. 

The  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in 
two  years,  in  opposition  to  so  much  re- 
cent enmity,  and  to  a  style  of  versification 
new  to  all,  and  disgusting  to  many,  was 
an  uncommon  example  of  the  prevalence 
of  genius.  The  demand  did  not  imme- 
diately, increase ;  for  many  more  readers 
than  were  supplied  at  first,  the  nation  did 
not  afford.  Only  three  thousand  were  sold 
in  eleven  years ;  for  it  forced  its  way 
without  assistance ;  its  admirers  did  not 
dare  to  publish  their  opinion ;  and  the 
opportunities  now  given  of  attracting  no- 
tice by  advertisements  weire  then  very 
few  ;  the  means  of  proclaiming  the  pub- 
lication of  new  books  have  been  produced 
by  that  general  literature  which  now  per- 
vades the  nation  through  all  its  ranks. 

But  the  reputation  and  price  of  the  copy 
still  advanced,  till  the  Revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  secrecy  of  love,  and  *  Paradise 
Lost'  broke  into  open  view  with  sufficient 
security  of  kind  reception. 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture 
with  what  temper  Milton  surveyed  the 
silent  progress  of  his  work,  and  marked 
its  reputation  stealing  its  way  in  a  kind 
of  subterraneous  current  through  fear  and 
silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him  calm 
and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at 
all  dejected,  relying  on  bis  own  merit 
with  steady  consciousness,  and  waiting 
without  impatience  the  vicissitudes  of 
opinion,  and  the  impartiality  of  a  future 
generation. 

In  the  mean  time  be  continued  his 
studies,  and  supplied  the  want  of  sight  by 
a  very  odd  expedient,  of  which  Philips 
gives  the  following  account : 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  *  that  though  our 
anthor  had  aaily  about  him  one  or  other 
to  read,  some  persons  of  man's  estate, 
who,  of  their  own  accord,  greedily  catched 
at  the  opportunity  of  being  his  readers, 
that  they  might  as  well  reap  the  benefit  of 
what  they  read  to  him,  as  oblige  him  by 
the  benefit  of  their  reading ;  and  others  of 
younger  years  were  sent  by  their  parents 
to  the  same  end ;  yet  excusing  only  the 
eldest  daughter  by  reason  of  her  bodily 
infirmity  and  difficult  utterance  of  speech 
(which,  to  say  truth,  I  doubt  was  the 
principal  cause  of  excusing  her),  the  other 
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two  were  condemned  to  the  perrormance 
of  reading,  and  exactly  pronouncing  of 
all  the  languages  of  whatever  book  he 
should,  at  one  time  or  other,  think  fit  to 

g erase,  viz.  the  Hebrew  (and  I  think  the 
yrlac),the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian, 
S  panish ,  and  French.  Al  I  which  sorts  of 
books  to  be  confined  to  read,  withoat  un- 
derstanding one  word,  most  needs  be  a 
trial  of  patience  almost  beyond  endnrance. 
Yet  it  was  endured  by  both  for  a  long 
time,  though  the  irksomeness  of  this  em- 
ployment could  not  be  always  concealed, 
but  broke  out  more  and  more  into  ex- 
pressions of  uneasiness ;  so  that  at  length 
they  were  all,  even  the  eldest  also,  sent 
out  to  learn  some  curious  and  ingenious 
sorts  of  manufacture,  that  are  proper  for 
women  to  learn,  particularly  embroideries 
in  gold  or  silver.' 

in  this  scene  of  misery,  which  this 
mode  of  intellectual  labour  sets  before 
our  eyes,  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether 
the  daughters  or  the  father  are  most  to 
be  lamented.  A  langhage  not  understood 
can  never  be  so  read  as  to  give  pleasure, 
and  very  seldom  so  as  to  convey  meaning. 
If  few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to 
write  books  with  such  embarrassments, 
few  likewise  would  have  wanted  ability 
to  find  some  better  expedient. 

Three  years  after  his  *  Paradise  Lost ' 
(16er),  he  published  his  *  History  of  Eng- 
land,' comprising  the  whole  fable  of 
Creofirey  of  Monmouth,  and  continued  to 
the  Norman  Invasion.  Why  he  should 
have  given  the  first  part,  which  he  seems 
not  to  believe,  and  which  is  universally 
rejected,  it  is  diflicult  to  conjecture.  The 
style  is  harsh;  but  it  has  something' of 
rough  vigour,  which  perhaps  may  often 
strike,  though  it  cannot  please. 

On  this  history  the  licenser  again  fixed 
his  claws,  and  before  he  would  transmit 
it  to  the  press  tore  out  several  parts. 
Some  censures  of  the  Saxon  monks  were 
taken  away,  lest  they  should  be  applied 
to  the  modern  clergy  ;  and  a  character  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  Assembly  of 
Divines,  was  excluded ;  of  which  the 
author  gave  a  copy  to  the  Earl  of  Angle- 
sea,  and  which,  being  afterwards  pub- 
lished, has  been  since  inserted  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  same  year  were  printed  *  Paradise 
Regained ;'  and  '  Sampson  Agonistes,' 
a  tragedy  written  in  imitation  of  the 
Ancients,  and  never  designed  by  the  au- 
thor for  the  stage.  As  these  poems  were 
.published  by  another  bookseller,  it  has 
been  asked,  whether  Simmons  was  dis- 
couraged from  receiving  them  by  the 
slow  sale  of  the  former?  Why  a  writer 
changed  his  bookseller  a  hundred  years 
ago,  I  am  far  from  hoping  to  discover. 
Certainly,  he  who  in  two  years  sells 
liirteeQ  hundred  copies  of  a  volame  in 


quarto,  bought  for  two  payments  of  five 
pounds  each,  has  no  reason  to  repent  his 
purchase. 

When  Milton  showed  '  Paradise  Re:- 
gained'  to  El  wood,  '  This,'  said  he,  '  is 
owing  to  you ;  for  you  put  it  in  my  head 
by  the  question  you  put  to  me  at  Cbalfont, 
which  otherwise  I  had  not  thought  of.' 

His  last  poetical  offspring  was  his  fa- 
vourite, lie  could  not,  as  Elwood  re- 
lates, endure  to  hear  Paradise  Lost  pre- 
ferred to  Paradise  Regained.  Many 
causes  may  vitiate  a  writer's  judgment 
of  his  own  works.  On  that  wbidi  has 
cost  him  much  labour  he  sets  a  high  value, 
because  he  is  unwilling  to  think  that  be 
has  been  diligent  in  vain  ;  what  has  been 
produced  without  toilsome  efforts  is  con- 
sidered with  delight,  as  a  proof  of  vigor- 
ous faculties  and  fertile  invention;  and 
the  last  work,  whatever  it  be,  has  neces- 
sarily most  of  the  grace  of  novelty. 
Milton,  however  it  happened,  had  this 
preiudlce,  and  had  it  to  himself. 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments, 
and  extent  of  comprehension,  that  en- 
titled this  great  author  to  our  veneration, 
may  be  added  a  kind  of  humble  dignity, 
which  did  not  disdain  the  meanest  ser- 
vices to  literature.  The  epic  poet,  the 
controvertist,  the  politician,  having  al- 
ready descended  to  accommodate  chil- 
dren with  a  book  of  rudiments,  now,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  composed  a 
book  of  Logic  for  the  imitation  of  stu- 
dents in  philosophy ;  and  published  (1679) 
Artis  Logicae  plenior  Institutio  ad  Petri 
Rami  Methodum  concinnata;  that  is, '  A 
new  Scheme  of  Logic,  according  to  the 
Method  of  Ramus.'  I  know  not  whether, 
even  in  this  book,  he  did  not  intend  an 
act  of  hostility  against  the  Universities ; 
for  Ramus  was  one  of  the  first  oppugners 
of  the  old  philosophy,  who  disturbed  with 
innovations  the  quiet  of  the  schools. 

His  polemical  disposition  again  revived. 
He  bad  now  been  safe  so  long,  that  he 
forgot  bis  fears,  and  published  a  '  Treatise 
of  true  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Tole- 
ration, and  the  best  Means  to  prevent 
the  Growth  of  Popery.* 

But  this  little  tract  is  modestly  written, 
with  respectful  mention  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  His  principle  of  toleration 
is,  agreement  in  the  sufiiciency  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  he  extends  it  to  all  who, 
whatever  their  opinions  are,  profess  to 
derive  them  from  the  sacred  books.  The 
Papists  appeal  to  other  testimonies,  and 
are  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  not  to  be 
permitted  the  liberty  of  either  pubBc  or 
private  worship ;  for  though  they  plead 
conscience,  we  have  no  warrant,  he 
says,  to  regard  conscience,  which  is  not 
grounded  in  Scripture. 

ThMe  ^Jfl^J|i^  not  convinced  by  his 
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reasons,  iniiy  be  perhaps  delighted  with 
his  wit.  The  term  Roman  Catholic  is,  he 
says,  one  of  the  Pope's  balls ;  it  is  par- 
ticniar  aniversal,  or  catholic  schismatic. 

He  has,  however,  something  better. 
As  the  best  preservative  against  Popery, 
he  recommends  the  diligent  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures;  a  duty,  from  which  he 
warns  the  busy  part  of  mankind  not  to 
think  themselves  excused. 

He  now  reprinted  his  juvenile  poems, 
with  some  additions. 
.  In  the  last  year  of  bis  life  he  sent  to 
the  press,  seeming  to  take  delight  in  pub- 
lication, a  collection  of  Familiar  Epistles 
in  Latin;  to  which,  being  too  few  to 
make  a  volume,  he  added  some  acade- 
mical exercises,  which  perhaps  he  pe- 
rused with  pleasure,  as  they  recalled  to 
bis  memory  the  days  of  youth,  but  for 
which  nothing  but  veneration  for  his 
name  could  now  procure  a  reader. 

When  he  had  attained  his  sixty-sixth 
year,  the  gout,  with  which  he  had  been 
Jong  tormented,  prevailed  over  the  en- 
feebled powers  of  nature.  He  died  by  a 
quiet  and  silent  expiration,  about  the 
tenth  of  November,  1674,  at  his  house 
in  Bunhill  Fields ;  and  was  buried  next 
his  father  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles  at 
Cripplegate.  His  funeral  was  very  splen- 
didly and  numerously  attended. 

Upon  bis  grave  there  is  supposed  to 
have  been  no  memorial ;  but  in  our  time 
a  monument  has  been  erected  in  West- 
minster Abbey  '  To  the  Author  of  Para- 
dise Lost/  by  Mr.  Benson,  who  has  in 
the  inscription  bestowed  more  words 
■pon  himself  than  upon  Milton. 

When  the  inscription  for  the  monu- 
ment of  Philips,  in  which  he  was  said 
to  be  8oU  Miltono  secundus,  was  exhi- 
bited to  Dr.  Sprat,  then  dean  of  West- 
minster, he  refused  to  admit  it ;  the  name 
of  Milton  was,  in  his  opinion,  too  detest- 
able to  be  read  on  the  wall  of  a  building 
dedicated  to  devotion.  Atterbury,  who 
succeeded  him,  being  author  of  the  in- 
scrifHion,  permitted  its  reception.  *  And 
such  has  been  the  change  of  public  opi- 
nion,' said  Dr.  Gregory,  from  whom  I 
heard  this  account,  '  that  I  have  seen 
erected  in  the  church  a  statue  of  that 
raan,  whose  name  I  once  knew  consi- 
dered as  a  pollution  of  its  walls.' 

Milton  has  the .  reputation  of  having 
been  in  his  youth  eminently  beautiful, 
■ao  as  to  have  been  called  the  Lady  of 
bis  college.  His  hair,  which  was  of  a 
light  brown,  parted  at  the  foretop,  and 
hung  down  upon  his  shoulders,  according 
to  tiie.  picture  which  he  has  given  of 
Adam.  He  was,  however,  not  of  the 
heroic  stature,  but  rather  below  the  mid- 
dle size,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
who  mentions  him  as  having  narrowly 
escaped  from  being  dkort  and  thick.    He 


was  vigorous  and  active,  and  dcUglited 
in  the  exercise  of  the  sword,  in  which  he 
is  related  to  have  been  eminently  skil- 
fal.  His  weapon  was,  I  believe,  not  the 
rapier,  but  the  back-sword,  of  which  he 
recommends  the  use  in  bis  book  on  Edu- 
cation. 

His  eyes  are  said  never  to  have  been 
bright ;  but,  if  he  was  a  dexterous  fencer* 
they  must  have  been  once  quick. 

His  domestic  habits,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  were  those  of  a  severe  student. 
He  drank  little  strong  drink  of  any  kind, 
and  fed  without  excess  in  quantity,  and 
in  his  earlier  years  without  delicacy  of 
choice.  In  his  youth  he  studied  late  at 
night ;  but  afterwards  changed  his  hours, 
and  rested  in  bed  from  nine  to  four  in 
the  summer,  and  five  in  the  winter.  The 
coarse  of  his  day  was  best  known  after 
he  was  blind.  When  he  first  rose,  he 
heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  then  studied  till  twelve ;  then  took 
some  exercise  for  an  hour;  then  dined, 
then  played  on  the  organ,  and  sang,  or 
heard  another  sing,  then  studied  to  six ; 
then  entertained  his  visiters  till  eight; 
then  supped,  and,  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
and  a  glass  of  water,  went  to  bed. 

So  is  his  life  described :  but  this  even 
tenor  appears  attainable  only  in  colleges. 
He  that  lives  in  the  wcurld  will  sometimes 
have  the  succession  of  his  practice  broken 
and  confused.  Visiters,  of  whom  Milton 
is  represented  to  have  had  great  num- 
bers, will  come  and  stay  unseasonably ; 
business,  of  which  every  man  has  some, 
must  be  done  when  others  will  do  it. 

When  he  did  not  care  to  rise  early,  he 
had  something  read  to  him  by  bis  bed- 
side ;  perhaps  at  this  time  his  daughters 
were  employed.  He  composed  much  in 
the  morning,  and  dictated  in  the  day, 
sitting  obliquely  in  an  elbow-chair,  with 
his  leg  thrown  over  the  arm. 

Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  much 
of  his  care.  In  the  civil  wars  he  lent 
his  personal  estate  to  the  Parliament; 
but  when,  after  the  contest  was  decided, 
he  solicited  repayment,  he  met  not  only 
with  neglect,  but  sharp  rebuke;  and, 
having  tired  both  himself  and  his  friends, 
was  given  up  to  poverty  and  hopeless 
indignation,  till  he  showed  how  able  he 
was  to  do  greater  service.  He  was  then 
made  Latin  secretary,  with  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year;   and   had   a  thousand 

E rands  for  his  *  Defence  of  the  People.* 
is  widow  who,  after  his  death,  retired 
to  Namptwich  in  Cheshire,  and  died 
about  1729,  is  said  to  have  reported  that 
he  lost  two  thousand  pounds  by  intrust- 
ing it  to  a  scrivener ;  and  that,  in  the  ge- 
neral depredation  upon  the  Church,  he 
had  grasped  an  estate  of  about  sixty 
pounds  a  year  belonging  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  which,  like  other  sharers  of  the 
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plunder  of  rebellion,  he  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  return.  Two  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  bad  placed  in  the  Excise-office, 
were  also  lost.  There  is  yet  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  ever  reduced  to 
indigence.  His  wants,  being  few,  were 
competently  supplied.  He  sold  his  li- 
brary before  his  death,  and  left  bis  family 
fifteen  hundred  ponnds>  on  which  his 
widow  laid  hold,  and  only  gave  one 
hundred  to  each  of  his  daughters. 

His  literature  was  unquestionably  great. 
He  read  all  the  languages  which  are  con- 
sidered either  as  learned  or  polite ;  He- 
brew, with  its  two  dialects,  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish.  In  Latin 
bis  skill  was  such  as  places  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  writers  and  critics ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  cultivated  Italian  with 
uncommon  diligence.  The  books  in  which 
his  daughter,  who  used  to  read  to  him, 
represented  him  as  most  delighting,  after 
Homer,  which  he  could  almost  repeat, 
were  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  Euri- 
pides. His  Euripides  is,  by  Mr.  Cra- 
dock's  kindness,  now  in  my  hands :  the 
margin  is  sometimes  noted ;  but  I  have 
found  nothing  remarkable. 

Of  the  English  poets  he  set  most  value 
npon  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Cowley. 
Spenser  was  apparently  his  favourite; 
Shakspeare  he  may  easily  be  supposed 
to  like,  with  every  other  skilful  reader ; 
but  I  should  not  have  suspected  that 
Cowley,  whose  ideas  of  excellence  were 
so  different  from  his  own,  would  have 
had  much  of  his  approbation.  His  cha- 
racter of  Dryden,  who  sometimes  visited 
bim,  was,  that  he  was  a  good  rhymist, 
but  no  poet. 

His  theological  opinions  are  said  to 
have  been  first  Calvinistical ;  and  after- 
wards, perhaps  when  he  began  to  hate 
the  Presbyterians,  to  have  tended  towards 
Arminianism.  In  the  mixed  questions 
of  theology  and  government,  he  never 
thinks  that  he  can  recede  far  enough 
from  popery,  or  prelacy :  but  what  Bau- 
dins  says  of  Erasmus  seems  applicable  to 
him,  magis  habuit  auodfugeret,  quam 
quod  sequeretur.  He  had  determined 
rather  what  to  condemn,  than  what  to 
approve.  He  has  not  associated  himself 
with  any  denomination  of  Protestants: 
we  know  rather  what  he  was  not,  than 
what  he  was.  He  was  not  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  ;  he  was  not  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

To  be  of  no  Church  is  dangerous.  Re- 
ligion, of  which  the  rewards  are  distant, 
and  which  is  animated  only  by  Faith  and 
Hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the 
mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated  and  reira- 
pressed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated 
calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  example.  Milton,  who  appears 
to  have  had  foil  conviction  of  the.  truth 


of  Christianity,  and  to  have  regarded  the 
Holy  Scriptures  with  the  profoundest 
veneration,  to  have  been  untainted  by 
any  heretical  peculiarity  of  opinion,  and 
to  have  lived  in  a  confirmed  belief  of  the 
immediate  and  occasional  agency -of  Pro- 
vidence, yet  grew  old  without  any  visible 
worship.  In  the  distribution  of  his  hours, 
there  was  no  hour  of  prayer,  either  soli- 
tary or  with  his  household;  omitting 
public  prayers,  he  omitted  all. 

Of  this  omission  the  reason  has  been 
sought  upon  a  supposition  which  ought 
never  to  be  made,  that  men  live  with 
their  own  approbation,  and  justify  their 
conduct  to  themselves.  Prayer  certainly 
was  not  thought  superfluous  by  him,  who 
represents  our  first  parents  as  praying 
acceptably  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and 
efficaciously  after  their  fall.  That  he  lived 
without  prayer  can  hardly  be  affirmed ; 
his  studies  and  meditations  were  an  ha- 
bitual prayer.  The  neglect  of  it  in  his 
family  was  probably  a  fault  for  which  he 
condemned  himself,  and  which  he  intend- 
ed to  correct,  but  that  death,  as  too  often 
happens,  intercepted  his  reformation. 

His  political  notions  were  those  of  an 
acrimonious  and  surly  republican,  for 
which  it  is  not  known  that  he  gave  any 
better  reason  than  that  a  popular  govern- 
ment was  the  most  frugal ;  for  the  trap- 
pings of  a  monarchy  would  set  np  an 
ordinary  commonwealth.  It  is  surely 
very  shallow  policy  that  supposes  money 
to  be  the  chief  good :  and  even  this,  with- 
out considering  that  the  support  and  ex- 
pense of  a  Court  is,  for  the  most  part, 
only  a  particular  kind  of  traffic,  for  which 
money  is  circulated,  without  any  national 
impoverishment. 

Milton's  republicanism  was,  I  am 
afraid,  founded  in  an  envious  hatred  of 
greatness,  and  a  sullen  desire  of  inde- 
pendence ;  in  petulance  impatient  of  con- 
trol, and  pride  disdainful  of  superiority. 
He  hated  monarchs  in  the  State,  and 
prelates  in  the  Church  ;  for  he  hated  all 
whom  he  was  required  to  obey.  It  is  to 
be  suspected,  that  his  predominant  desire 
was  to  destroy  rather  than  establbh,  and 
that  he  felt  not  so  much  the  love  of  liberty 
as  repugnance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  they  who 
most  loudly  clamour  for  liberty  do  not 
most  liberally  grant  it.  What  we  know 
of  Milton's  character,  in  domestic  rela- 
tions, is,  that  he  was  severe  and  arbitrary. 
His  family  consisted  of  women;  and 
there  appears  in  his  books  something 
like  a  lurkish  contempt  of  females,  as 
subordinate  and  inferior  beings*  That 
his  own  daughters  might  not  break  the 
ranks,  he  suffered  them  to  be  depressed 
by  a  mean  and  penurious  education.  He 
thought  women  made  only  for  obedience, 
and  man  only  for  rebellipn.  ,^ 
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Of  his  family  some  accoont  may  be 
expected.  His  sister,  first  married  to 
Mr.  Philips,  afterwards  married  to  Mr. 
Agar,  a  friend  of  her  first  husband,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  Crown-office.  She 
had,  by  her  first  husband,  Edward  and 
John,  the  two  nephews  whom  Miiton  edu- 
cated ;  and,  by  her  second,  two  daughters. 
His  brother.  Sir  Christopher,  had  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Catharine;  and  a 
son  Thomas,  who  succeeded  Agar  in  the 
Crown-office,  and  left  a  daughter  living 
in  17"^  in  Grosvenor  Street. 

Milton  had  children  only  by  his  first 
wife;  Anne, Mary, and  Deborah.  Anne, 
thongh  deformed,  married  a  master- 
boilder,  and  died  of  her  first  child.  Mary 
died  single.  Deborah  married  Abraham 
Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields,  and  lived 
seventy-six  years,  to  August,  1727.  This 
is  the  daughter  of  whom  public  mention 
has  been  made.  She  could  repeat  the 
first  lines  of  Homer,  the  MeUmorphoses, 
and  some  of  Euripides,  by  having  often 
read  them.  Yet  here  incredulity  is  ready 
to  make  a  stand.  Many  repetitions  are 
necessary  to  &Tt  in  the  memoiy  lines  not 
understoiod';  and  why  should  Milton  wish 
or  want  to  hear  them  so  often  t  These 
lines  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  poems. 
Of  a  book  written  in  a  language  not  un- 
derstood, the  beginning  raises  no  more 
attention  than  the  end  ;  and  as  those  that 
understand  it  know  commonly  the  be- 
ginning best,  its  rehearsal  will  seldom  be 
necessary.  It  is  not  likely  that  Miiton 
required  any  passage  to  be  so  much  re- 
peated as  that  his  daughter  could  learn 
it ;  nor  likely  that  he  desired  the  initial 
lines  to  be  read  at  all ;  nor  that  the  daugh  - 
ter,  weary  of  the  drudgery  of  pronouncing 
onideal  sounds,  would  voluntarily  commit 
them  to  memory. 

To  this  gentlewoman  Addison  made  a 
present,  and  promised  some  establish- 
ment, but  died  soon  after.  Queen  Caro- 
line sent  her  fifty  guineas.  She  had  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters ;  but  none  of 
them  had  any  children,  except  her  son 
Caleb  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth.  Caleb 
went  to  Fort  St.  George  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  had  two  sons,  of  whom  nothing  is 
now  known.  Elizabeth  married  Thomas 
Foster,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields;  and 
had  seven  children,  who  all  died.  She 
kept  a  petty  grocer's  or  chandler's  shop, 
first  at  Holloway ,  and  afterwards  in  Cock- 
lane,  near  Shoreditch  Church.  She  knew 
little  of  her  grandfather,  and  that  little 
was  not  good.  She  told  of  his  harshness 
to  his  daughters,  and  his  refusal  to  have 
them  taught  to  write ;  and,  in  opposition 
to  other  accounts,  represented  him  as 
delicate,  though  temperate,  in  his  diet. 

In  1750,  April  5, '  Comus'  was  played 
for  her  benefit.     She  had  so  little  ac- 


quaintance with  diversion  or  gaiety,  that  I  gence. 


she  did  not  know  what  was  intended 
when  a  benefit  was  offered  her.  The 
profits  of  the  night  were  only  one  hun- 
dred  and  thirty  pounds,  thongh  Dr.  New- 
ton brought  a  large  contribution ;  and 
twenty  pounds  were  given  by  Tonson,^  a 
man  who  is  to  be  praised  as  often  as  he 
is  named.  Of  this  sum  one  hundred 
pounds  were  placed  in  the  Stocks,  after 
some  debate  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band in  whose  name  it  should  be  entered ; 
and  the  rest  augmented  their  little  stock, 
with  which  they  removed  to  Islington. 
This  was  the  greatest  benefaction  that 
*  Paradise  Lost'  ever  procured  the  au- 
thor's descendants ;  and  to  this  he,  who 
has  now  attempted  to  relate  his  Life,  had 
the  honour  of  contributing  a  Prologue. 

In  the  examination  of  Milton's  poetical 
works,  I  shall  pay  so  much  regard  to 
time  as  to  begin  with  his  juvenile  pro- 
ductions. For  his  early  pieces  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  degree  of  fondness  not  very 
laudable;  what  he  has  once  written  he  * 
resolves  to  preserve,  and  gives  to  the 
public  an  unfinished  poem,  which  he 
broke  off  because  he  was  nothing  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  supposing  his 
readers  less  nice  than  himself.  These 
preludes  to  his  future  labours  are  in  Ita- 
lian, Latin,  and  English.  Of  the  Italian 
I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  as  a  critic ;  but 
I  have  heard  them  commended  by  a  man 
well  qualified  to  decide  their  merit.  The 
Latin  pieces  are  lusciously  elegant ;  but 
the  delight  which  they  afford  is  rather  by 
the  exquisite  imitation  of  the  ancient 
writers,  by  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  numbers,  than  by 
any  power  of  invention,  or  vigour  of  sen- 
timent. They  are  not  all  of  equal  value ; 
the  elegies  excel  the  odes ;  and  some  of 
the  exercises  on  Gunpowder  Treason 
might  have  been  spared. 

Ihe  English  poems,  though  they  make 
no  promises  of  *  Paradise  Lost,'  have 
this  evidence  of  genius,  that  they  have  a 
cast  original  and  unborrowed.  But  their 
peculiarity  is  not  excellence;  if  they 
differ  from  the  verses  of  others,  they 
differ  for  the  worse;  for  they  are  too 
often  distinguished  by  repulsive  harshy 
ness ;  the  combinations  of  words  are  new, 
but  they  are  not  pleasing ;  the  rhymes  and 
epithets  seem  to  be  laboriously  sought, 
and  violently  applied. 

That  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life  he 
wrote  with  much  care  appears  from  his 
manuscripts,  happily  preserved  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  which  many  of  his  smaller 
works  are  found  as  they  were  first  writ- 
ten, with  the  subsequent  corrections. 
Such  reliqnes  show  bow  excellence  is 
acquired  ;  what  we  hope  ever  to  do  with 
ease,  we  must  learn  first  to  do  with  dili- 
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Those  who  admire  the  beaoties  of  this 
great  poet  sometimes  force  their  own 
judgment  into  false  approbation  of  his 
little  pieces,  and  prevail  npon  themselves 
to  think  that  admirable  which  is  only 
singular.  All  that  short  compositions 
can  commonly  attain  is  neatness  and 
elegance.  Milton  never  learned  the  art 
of  doing  little  things  with  grace ;  he  over- 
looked the  milder  excellence  of  suavity 
and  softness;  he  was  a  Lion  that  had  no 
skill  in  dandling  the  Kid. 

One  of  the  poems  on  which  much 
praise  has  been  bestowed  is  '  Lycidas ;' 
of  which  the  diction  is  harsh,  the  rhymes 
uncertain,  and  the  numbers  unpleasing. 
What  beauty  there  is,  we  must  therefore 
seek  in  the  sentiments  and  images.  It  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  effusion  of 
real  passion ;  for  passion  runs  not  after 
remote  allusions  and  obscure  opinions. 
Passion  plucks  no  berries  from  the  myr- 
tle and  ivy,  nor  calls  npon  Arethuse  and 
Mincins,  nor  tells  of  rough  satyrs  and 
fauns  with  cloven  heel.  Where  there  is 
leisure  for  fiction,  there  is  little  grief. 

In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for 
there  is  no  truth;  there  is  no  art,  for 
there  is  nothing  new.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  pastoral ;  easy,  vulgar,  and  there- 
fore disgusting ;  whatever  images  it  can 
supply  are  long  ago  exhausted ;  and  its 
inherent  improbability  always  forces  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  mind.  When  Cowley 
tells  of  Hervey,  that  they  studied  toge- 
ther, it  is  easy  to  suppose  how  much  he 
must  miss  the  companion  of  his  labours, 
and  the  partner  of  his  discoveries ;  but 
what  image  of  tenderness  can  be  excited 
by  these  lines  i 

We  drove  a  fltild,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  jrray  fly  wiods  her  sultry  horn, 
BatteniD^  our  flocas  with  the  frevh  dews  of 
niffbt. 

We  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field, 
and  that  they  had  no  flocks  to  batten ; 
and  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  repre- 
sentation may  be  allegorical,  the  true 
meaning  is  so  uncertain  and  remote,  that 
it  is  never  sought,  because  it  cannot  be 
known  when  it  is  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copses,  and 
flowers,  appear  the  Heathen  deities; 
Jove  and  Phoebus,  Neptune  and  iEolns, 
with  a  long  train  of  mythological  imagery, 
such  as  a  college  easily  supplies.  Nothing 
can  less  display  knowledge,  or  less  exer- 
cise invention,  than  to  tell  how  a  shep- 
herd has  lost  his  companion,  and  must 
now  feed  his  flocks  alone,  without  any 
iudge  of  his  skill  in  piping;  and  how 
one  god  asks  another  god  what  is  become 
of  Lycidas,  and  how  neither  god  can  tell. 
He  who  thus  grieves  will  excite  no  sym- 
pathy; he  who  thus  praises  will  confer 
no  honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a  grosser  fault. 


With  these  trifling  fietioiia  are  mingled 
the  most  awful  and  sacred  truths,  sneh 
as  ought  never  to  be  polluted  with  sach 
irreverend  combinations.  The  shepherd 
likewise  is  now  a  feeder  of  sheep,  and 
afterwards  an  ecclesiastical  pastor,  a  an- 
perintendant  of  a  Christian  flock.  Such 
equivocations  are  always  unskilful ;  bnt 
i^re  they  are  indecent,  and  at  least  ap- 
proach to  impiety,  of  which,  however,  I 
believe  the  writer  not  to  have  been  con- 
scious. 

Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  justly 
acquired,  that  its  blaze  drives  away  the 
eye  from  nice  examination.  Surely  no 
man  could  have  fancied  that  he  read 
'  Lycidas'  with  pleasure,  had  he  not 
known  the  author. 

Of  the  two  pieces,  '  L'Allegro'  and 
'  II  Penseroso,'  I  believe,  opinion  is  uni- 
form ;  every  man  that  reads  them,  reads 
them  with  pleasure.  The  author's  de- 
sign is  not,  what  Theobald  has  remarked, 
merely  to  ^ow  how  objects  derive  their 
colours  from  the  mind,  by  representing 
the  operation  of  the  same  things  npon 
the  gay  and  the  melancholy  temper,  or 
upon  the  same  man  as  he  is  differently 
disposed;  but  rather  how,  among  the 
successive  variety  of  appearances,  every 
disposition  of  mind  takes  hold  on  those 
by  which  it  may  be  gratified. 

The  cheerful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the 
morning;  the  pensive  man  hears  the 
nightin^e  in  the  evening.  The  cheerful 
man  sees  the  cock  strut,  and  hears  the 
horn  and  hounds  echo  in  the  wood ;  then 
walks,  not  unseen,  to  observe  the  glory 
of  the  rising  sun,  or  listen  to  the  singing 
milkmaid,  and  view  the  labours  of  the 
ploughman  and  the  mower ;  then  casts 
his  eyes  about  him  over  scenes  of  smiling 
plenty,  and  looks  up  to  the  distant  tower, 
the  residence  of  some  fair  inhabitant; 
thus  he  pursues  real  gaiety  through  a  day 
of  labour  or  of  play,  and  delights  himself 
at  night  with  the  fanciful  narratives  of 
superstitious  ignorance. 

The  pensive  man,  at  one  time,  walks 
unseen  to  muse  at  midnight ;  and  at  an- 
other hears  the  sullen  curfew.  If  the 
weather  drives  him  home,  he  sits  in  a 
room  lighted  only  by  glowing  embers; 
or  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  North 
Star,  to  discover  the  habitation  of  sepa- 
rate souls,  and  varies  the  shades  of  nut- 
ditation,  by  contemplating  the  magnifi- 
cent or  pathetic  scenes  of  tragic  and  epic 
poetry.  When  the  morning  comes,  a 
morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind,  he 
walks  into  the  dark  trackless  woods,  falls 
asleep  by  some  murmuring  water,  and 
with  melancholy  enthusiasm  expects  some 
dream  of  prognostication,  or  some  music 
played  by  aerial  performers. 

Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  soli- 
tary, silent  inhabitants  of  the  breast,  that 
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neither  receive  nor  transmit  commanica- 
tioo ;  oo  mention  is  therefore  made  of  a 
phUoeophical  friend,  or  a  pleasant  com- 
panion. The  seriouuiess  does  not  arise 
f^m  any  participation  of  calamity,  nor 
the  gaiety  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
botde. 

The  man  <^  cheerfulness,  having  ex. 
hansted  the  coontry,  tries  what  towered 
cities  will  afford,  and  mingles  with  scenes 
of  splendour,  gay  assemblies,  and  nuptial 
festivities ;  but  he  mingles  a  mere  spec- 
tator, as,  when  the  learned  comedies  of 
Jonson,  or  the  wild  dramas  of  Sbakspeare, 
are  exhibited,  he  attends  the  theatre. 

The  pensive  man  never  loses  himself 
in  crowds,  but  walks  the  cloister,  or  fire- 
qaents  the  cathedral.  Milton  probably 
had  not  yet  forsaken  the  church. 

Both  his  characters  delight  in  music ; 
but  he  seems  to  think  that  cheerful  notes 
would  have  obtained  fh>m  Pluto  a  com- 
plete  dismission  of  Eurydice,  of  whom 
solemn  sounds  only  procured  a  condi- 
tional release. 

For  the  old  age  of  Cheerfulness  he 
makes  no  provision ;  but  Melancholy  he 
conducts  with  great  dignity  to  the  close  of 
life.  His  Gheerfukiess  is  without  levity, 
and  his  Pensiveness  without  asperity. 

Throng^  these  two  poems  the  images 
are  properly  selected  and  nicely  disttn- 
goished ;  but  the  colours  of  the  diction 
seem  not  safllciently  discriminated.  I 
know  not  whether  the  characters  are  kept 
Sufficiently  apart.  No  mirth  can,  indeed, 
be  found  in  his  melancholy;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  I  always  meet  some  melan- 
choly in  his  mirth.  They  are  two  noble 
efforts  of  imagination  *. 

The  greatest  of  his  juvenile  perform- 
ances is  the  '  Masque  of  Comus,'  in  which 
may  very  plainly  be  discovered  the  dawn 
or  twilight  of  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Milton 
appears  to  have  formed  verv  early  that 
system  of  diction,  and  mode  of  verse, 
which  his  maturer  Judgment  approved, 
and  from  which  he  never  endeavoured 
nor  desired  to  deviate. 

Nor  does '  Comus'  afford  only  a  speci- 
men of  his  language ;  it  exhibits  likewise 
his  power  of  description  and  his  vigour 
of  sentiment,  employed  in  the  praise  and 
defence  of  virtue.  A  work  more  truly 
poetical  is  rarely  found ;  allusions,  images, 
and  descriptive  epithets,  embellish  almost 
every  period  with  lavish  decoration.  As 
a  scaries  of  lines,  therefore,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  all  the  admiration 
with  which  its  votaries  have  received  it. 

•  Warton  intimates,  that  Milton  borrowed 
annjr  ot  the  imafec,  in  these  iwo  fine  poems, 
from  Barton**  *  Anatomy  of  Mehmcbolv,*  first 
pablisbed  in  1621.  It  was  a  book  that  Dr. 
Jobnaon  frequently  resorted  to,  as  many  others 
h»ve  done.  Tor  amusement,  after  the  fatigue 
of««dy. 


As  a  drama  it  is  deficient.  The  action 
is  not  probable.  A  Masque,  in  those  parts 
where  supernatural  intervention  is  ad^ 
mitted,  must  indeed  be  given  up  to  all 
the  freaks  of  imagination,  but,  so  far  as 
the  action  is  merely  human,  it  ought  to 
be  reasonable,  which  can  hardly  be  said 
of  the  conduct  of  the  two  brothers ;  who, 
when  their  sister  sinks  with  fatigue  in  a 
pathless  wilderness,  wander  both  away 
together  in  search  of  berries  too  far  to 
find  their  way  back,  and  leave  a  helpless 
lady  to  all  the  sadness  and  danger  of  so- 
litude.  This  however  is  a  defect  overba. 
lanced  by  its  convenience. 

What  deserves  more  reprehension  is, 
that  the  prologue  spoken  in  the  wild  wood 
by  the  attendant  Spirit  is  addressed  to 
the  audience ;  a  mode  of  communication 
so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  dramatic  re- 
presentation that  no  precedents  can  sup- 
port it. 

The  discourse  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long ; 
an  objection  that  may  be  made  to  almost 
all  the  following  speeches ;  they  have  not 
the  sprightliness  of  a  dialogue  animated 
by  reciprocal  contention,  but  seem  rather 
declamations  deliberately  composed,  and 
formally  repeated,  on  a  moral  question. 
The  auditor  therefore  listens  as  to  a  lec- 
ture, wiftiront  passion,  without  anxiety. 

The  tibng  of  Comus  has  airiness  and 
jollity;  but,  what  may  recommend  Mil- 
ton's  morals  as  well  as  his  poetry,  the 
invitations  to  pleasure  are  so  general,  that 
they  excite  no  distinct  images  of  corropt 
enjoyment,  and  take  no  dangerous  hold 
on  the  fiincy. 

The  following  soliloquies  of  Comus  and 
the  Lady  are  elegant,  hot  tedious.  The 
song  must  owe  much  to  the  voice  if  it  ever 
can  delight.  At  last,  the  Brothers  enter 
widi  itep  much  tranquillity;  and,  when 
they  h#(re  feared  lest  their  sister  should 
be  in  danger,  and  hoped  that  she  is  not 
in  danger,  the  Elder  makes  a  speech  in 
praise  of  chastity,  and  the  Younger  finds 
how  fine  it  is  to  be  a  philosopher. 

Then  descends  the  Spirit  in  form  of  a 
shepherd ;  and  the  Brother,  instead  of 
being  in  haste  to  ask  his  help,  praises  his 
singing,  and  inquires  his  business  in  that 
place.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  this  in- 
terview the  Brother  is  taken  with  a  short 
fit  of  rhyming.  The  Spirit  relates  that 
the  Lady  is  in  the  power  of  Comus ;  the 
Brother  moralizes  again;  and  the  Spirit 
makes  a  long  narration,  of  no  use  be- 
cause it  is  false,  and  therefore  unsuitable 
to  a  good  Being. 

In  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poeti- 
cal, and  the  sentiments  are  generous ;  but 
there  is  something  wanting  to  allure  at- 
tention. 

The  dispute  between  the  Lady  and 
Comus  is  the  most  animated  and  affecting 
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scene  of  the  drama,  and  wants  nothing  bat 
a  brisker  reciprocation  of  objections  and 
replies  to  invite  attention  and  detain  it. 

The  songs  are  vigorous  and  foil  of 
imagery;  bat  they  are  harsh  in  their 
diction,  and  not  very  raasical  in  their 
nambers. 

Throoghoat  the  whole  the  figures  are  too 
bold,  and  the  language  too  luxuriant,  for 
dialogue.  It  is  a  drama  in  the  epic  style, 
inelegantly  splendid,  and  tediously  in- 
stractive. 

The  *  Sonnets'  were  written  in  diflferent 
parts  of  Milton's  life,  upon  different  oc- 
casions. They  deserve  not  any  particular 
criticism ;  for  of  the  best  it  can  only  be 
said,  that  they  are  not  bad ;  and  perhaps 
only  the  eighth  and  the  twenty-first  are 
truly  entitled  to  this  slender  commenda- 
tion. The  fabric  of  a  sonnet,  however 
adapted  to  the  Italian  language,  has  never 
succeeded  in  ours,  which,  having  greater 
variety  of  termination,  requireB  the 
rhymes  to  be  often  changed. 

Those  little  pieces  may  be  dispatched 
without  much  anxiety ;  a  greater  work 
calls  for  greater  care.  I  am  now  to  ex- 
amine <  Paradise  Lost ;'  a  poem,  which, 
considered  with  respect  to  design,  may 
claim  the  first  place,  and  with  respect  to 
performance,  the  second,  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  mind. 

By  the  general  consent  of  critics  the 
first  praise  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer 
of  an  epic  poem,  as  it  requires  an  assem- 
blage of  all  the  powers  which  are  singly 
safficient  for  other  compositions.  Poetry 
is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure  with  truth, 
by  calling  imagination  to  the  help  of  rea- 
son. Epic  poetry  undertakes  to  teach 
the  most  important  truths  by  the  most 
pleasing  precepts,  and  therefore  relates 
some  great  event  in  the  most  affecting 
manner.  History  must  supply  the  writer 
with  the  rudiments  of  narration,  which 
he  must  improve  and  exalt  bt^  a  nobler 
art,  must  animate  by  dramatic  energy, 
and  diversifjf  by  retrospection  and  antici- 
pation ;  morality  must  teach  him  the 
exact  bounds,  and  different  shades,  of 
vice  and  virtue ;  from  policy,  and  the 
practice  of  life,  he  has  to  learn  the  dis- 
criminations of  character,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  passions,  either  single  or 
combined ;  and  physiology  must  supply 
him  with  illustrations  and  images.  To 
put-  these  materials  to  poetical  use,  is  re- 
quired an  imagination  capable  of  painting 
nature,  and  realising  fiction.  Nor  is  he 
yet  a  poet  till  he  has  attained  the  whole 
extension  of  his  language,  distinguished 
all  the  delicacies  of  phrase,  and  all  the 
colours  of  words,  and  learned  to  adjust 
their  different  sounds  to  all  the  vaiieties 
of  metrical  modulation. 

Bossu  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet* s  first 
vrork  is  to  find  a  moral,  which  his  fable 


is  afterwards  to  illnstrate  and  establish. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  process  onlpr 
of  Milton ;  the  moral  of  other  poems  u 
incidental  and  consequent;  in  Milton's 
only  it  is  essential  and  intrinsic.  His 
purpose  was  the  most  useful  and  the  most 
arduous ;  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man ;  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to 
the  Divine  Law. 

To  convey  this  moral,  there  most  be  a 
fable,  a  narration  artfully  constructed,  so 
as  to  excite  curiosity,  and  surprise  ex- 
pectation. In  this  part  of  his  work.  Mil- 
ton. must  be  confessed  to  have  equalled 
every  other  poet.  He  has  involved  in 
his  account  of  the  Fall  of  Man  the  events 
which  preceded,  and  those  that  were  to 
follow  it :  he  has  interwoven  the  whole 
system  of  theology  with  such  propriety, 
that  every  part  appears  to  be  necessary ; 
and  scarcely  any  recital  is  wished  shorter 
for  the  sake  of  quickening  the  progress  of 
the  main  action. 

The  subject  of  an  epic  poem  is  natu- 
rally an  event  of  great  importance.  That 
of  Milton  is  not  the  destruction  of  a  city, 
the  conduct  of  a  colony,  or  the  foundation 
of  an  empire.  His  subject  is  the  fate  of 
worids,  the  revolutions  of  Heaven  and  of 
Earth;  rebellion,  against  the  supreme 
King,  raised  bv  the  highest  order  of  cre- 
ated beings ;  toe  overthrow  of  their  host, 
and  the  punishment  of  their  crime  ;  the 
creation  of  a  new  race  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures ;  their  original  happiness  and  inno- 
cence, their  forfeiture  of  immortality,  and 
their  restoration  to  hope  and  peace. 

Great  events  can  be  hastened  or  re- 
tarded only  by  persons  of  elevated  dig- 
nity. Befm-e  the  greatness  displayed  in 
Milton's  poem,  all  other  greatness  shrinks 
away.  The  weakest  of  his  agents  are  the 
highest  and  noblest  of  human  beings,  the 
original  parents  of  mankind :  with  whose 
actions  the  elements  consented ;  on  whose 
rectitude,  or  deviation  of  will,  depended 
the  state  of  terrestrial  nature,  and  the 
condition  of  all  the  future  inhabitanu  of 
the  globe. 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the 
chief  are  such  as  it  is  irreverence  to  name 
on  slight  occasions.  The  rest  were  lower 
powers; 


-of  which  the  least  could  wield 


Those  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
or  all  their  regions; 

powers,  which  only  the  control  of  Omni- 
potence restrains  from  laying  creation 
waste,  and  filling  the  vast  expanse  of 
space  with  ruin  and  confusion.  To  dis- 
play the  motives  and  actions  of  beings 
thus  superior,  so  far  as  human  reason  can 
examine  them,  or  human  imagination  re- 
present them,  is  the  task  which  this  mighty 
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In  the  examination  of  epic  poems  mocb 
speculation  is  commonly  employed  upon 
the  characters.  The  characters  in  the 
*  Paradise  Lost/  which  admit  of  exami- 
natioD,  are  those  of  angels  and  of  man  ; 
of  angels  good  and  evil ;  of  man  in  his 
innocent  and  sinful  state. 

Among  the  angels,  the  virtoe  of  Ra- 
phael is  mild  and  placid,  of  easy  conde- 
scension and  free  commanication ;  that 
of  Michael  is  regal  and  lofty,  and,  as  may 
seem,  attentive  to  the  dignity  of  his  own 
nature.  Abdiel  and  Gabriel  appear  oc- 
casionally, and  act  as  every  incident 
requires ;  the  solitary  fidelity  of  Abdiel 
is  very  amiably  painted. 

Of  the  evil  angels  the  characters  are 
more  diversified.  To  Satan,  as  Addison 
observes,  soch  sentiments  are  given,  as 
soit  the  most  exalted  and  most  depraved 
being.  Milton  has  been  censored  by 
Clarke*,  for  the  impiety  which  some- 
times breaks  from  Satan's  month;  for 
there  are  thoaghts,  as  he  justly  remarks, 
which  no  observation  of  character  can 
justify,  because  no  good  man  would  will- 
ingly permit  them  to  pass,  however  tran- 
siently, through  his  own  mind.  To  make 
Satan  speak  as  a  rebel,  without  any  such 
expressions  as  might  taint  the  reader's 
imagination,  was  indeed  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  Milton's  undertaking ;  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  extricated 
himself  with  great  happiness.  There  is 
in  Satan's  speeches  little  that  can  give 
pain  to  a  pious  ear.  The  language  of  re- 
bellion cannot  be  the  same  with  that  of 
obedience.  The  malignity  of  Satan  foams 
in  haughtiness  and  obstinacy;  but  his 
expressions  are  commonly  general,  and 
no  otherwise  offensive  than  as  they  are 
wicked. 

The  other  chiefs  of  the  celestial  rebel- 
lion are  very  judiciously  discriminated  in 
the  first  and  second  books ;  and  the  fe- 
rocious character  of  Moloch  appears,  both 
in  the  battle  and  the  council,  with  exact 
consistency. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given,  during 
tiieir  innocence,  such  sentiments  as  inno- 
cence can  generate  and  utter.  Their  love 
is  pure  benevolence  and  mutual  venera- 
tion ;  their  repasts  are  without  luxury, 
and  their  diligence  without  toil.  Their 
addresses  to  their  Maker  have  little  more 
than  the  voice  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Fraition  left  them  nothing  to  ask ;  and 
Innocence  left  them  nothing  to  fear. 

But  with  guilt  enter  distrust  and  dis- 
cord, mutual  accusation,  and  stubborn 
self-defence  ;  they  regard  each  other  with 
alienated  minds,  and  dread  their  Creator 
as  the  avenger  of  their  transgression.  At 
last  they  seek  shelter  in  his  mercy,  soften 
to  repentance,  and  melt  in  supplication. 

•  Aathor  of  the  *  Essay  on  Stadjr.'  Db.  J. 


Both  before  and  after  the  Fail,  the  supe- 
riority of  Adam  is  diligently  sustained. 

Of  the  probable  and  the  marvellous, 
two  parts  of  a  vulgar  epic  poem  which 
immerge  the  critic  in  deep  consideration, 
the  '  Paradise  Lost'  requires  little  to  be 
said.  It  contains  the  history  of  a  miracle, 
of  Creation  and  Redemption ;  it  displays 
the  power  and  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  the  probable  therefore  is  marvel- 
lous, and  the  marvellous  is  probable. 
The  substance  of  the  narrative  Is  truth  ; 
and,  as  truth  allows  no  choice,  it  is,  like 
necessity,  superior  to  rule.  To  the  acci- 
dental or  adventitious  parts,  as  to  every 
thing  human,  some  slight  exceptions  may 
be  made;  but  the  main  fabric  is  im- 
moveably  supported. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Addison,  that 
this  poem  has,  by  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject, the  advantage  above  all  others,  that 
it  is.  universally  and  perpetually  interest- 
ing. All  mankind  will,  through  all  ages, 
bear  the  same  relation  to  Adam  and  to 
Eve,  and  must  partake  of  that  good  and 
evil  which  extend  to  themselves. 

Of  the  Machinery,  so  called  ft-om  O«o( 
fl*<ro  Miixanv,  by  which  is  meant  the  occa- 
sional interposition  of  supernatural  power, 
another  fertile  topic  of  critical  remarks, 
here  is  no  room  to  speak,  because  every 
thing  is  done  under  the  immediate  and 
visible  direction  of  Heaven ;  but  the  rule 
is  so  far  observed,  that  no  part  of  the 
action  could  have  been  accomplished  by 
any  other  means. 

Of  episodes,  I  think  there  are  only  two, 
contained  in  Raphael's  relation  of  the 
war  in  Heaven,  and  Michael's  prophetic 
account  of  the  changes  to  happen  m  this 
world.  Both  are  closely  connected  with 
the  great  action;  one  was  necessary  to 
Adam  as  a  warning,  the  other  as  a  con- 
solation. 

To  the  completeness  or  integrity  of  the 
design  nothing  can  be  objected ;  it  has 
distinctly  and  clearly  what  Aristotle  re- 
quires, a  beginning,  a  middle, and  an  end. 
There  is  perhaps  no  poem,  of  the  same 
length,  from  which  so  little  can  be  taken 
without  apparent  mutilation.  Here  are 
no  funeral  games,  nor  is  there  any  long 
description  of  a  shield.  The  short  di- 
gressions at  the  beginning  of  the  third, 
seventh,  and  ninth  l>ooks,  might  doubtless 
be  spared^  but  superfluities  so  beautiftal 
who  would  take  away?  or  who  does  not 
wish  that  the  author  of  the  Iliad  had  gra- 
tified succeeding  ages  with  a  little  know- 
ledge of  himself?  Perhaps  no  passages 
are  more  frequently  or  more  attentively 
read  than  those  extrinsic  paragraphs; 
and,  since  the  end  of  poetry  is  pleasure, 
that  cannot  be  unpoetical  with  which  all 
are  pleased. 

The  questions,  whether  the  action  of 
the  poem  be  strictly  one,  whether  the 
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poem  can  be  properiy  termed  heroic,  and 
who  is  the  hero,  are  raised  by  snch  readers 
as  draw  their  principles  of  judgment 
rather  from  books  than  from  reason. 
Milton,  tboagh  he  intitaied  '  Paradise 
Lost'  only  a  poem,  yet  calls  it  himself 
heroic  song.  Dryden  petulantly  and  in- 
decently denies  the  heroism  of  Adam, 
because  he  was  overcome ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  hero  should  not  be 
unfortunate,  except  established  practice, 
since  success  and  virtue  do  not  go  neces- 
sarily together.  Gato  is  the  hero  of  Lucan ; 
but  Lucan's  authority  will  not  be  suffered 
by  Qnintilian  to  decide.  However,  if 
success  be  necessary,  Adam's  deceiver 
was  at  last  crushed ;  Adam  was  restored 
to  his  Maker's  favour,  and  therefnre  may 
securely  resume  his  human  rank. 

After  the  scheme  and  fabric  of  the 
poem,  must  be  considered  its  component 
parts,  the  sentiments  and  the  diction. 

The  sentiments,  A  expressive  of  man- 
ners,  or  appropriated  td  characters,  are, 
for  the  greater  part,  unexceptionably  Just. 

S  plendid  passages,  contaming  lessons  of 
morality,  or  precepts  of  prudence,  occur 
seldom.  Such  is  the  oneinal  formation 
of  this  poem,  that,  as  it  admits  no  human 
manners  till  the  Fall,  it  can  give  little 
assistance  to  human  conduct.  Its  end  is 
to  raise  the  thoughts  above  sublunary 
cares  or  pleasures.  Yet  the  praise  of 
that  fortitude,  with  which  Abdiel  main- 
tained his  singularity  of  virtue  against 
the  scorn  of  multitudes,  may  be  accom- 
modated to  all  times;  and  Raphael's 
reproof  of  Adam's  curiosity  after  the 
planetary  motions,  with  the  answer  re- 
turned by  Adam,  may  be  confidently 
opposed  to  any  rule  of  life  which  any 
poet  has  delivered. 

The  thonghtt  which  are  occasionally 
called  forth  in  the  progress,  are  snch  as 
could  only  be  produced  by  an  imagina- 
tion in  the  highest  degree  fervid  and  ac- 
tive, to  which  materius  were  supplied  by 
incessant  study  and  unlimited  curiosity. 
The  heat  of  Milton's  mind  may  be  said 
to  sublimate  his  learning,  to  throw  off 
into  his  work  the  spirit  of  science,  un- 
mingled  with  its  grc«ser  parts. 

He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  his  descriptions  are  therefore 
learned.  He  had  accustomed  his  imagi- 
nation to  unrestrained  indulgence,  and 
his  conceptions  therefore  were  extensive. 
The  characteristic  quality  of  his  poem  is 
sublimity.  He  sometimes  descends  to 
the  elegant,  but  his  element  is  the  great. 
He  can  occasionally  invest  himself  with 
grace;  but  his  natural  port  is  gigantic 
loftiness  *.  He  can  please  when  pleasure 
is  required;  but  it  is  his  peculiar  power 
to  astonish. 

*  Alnrottl  terms  it  gigtmUtem  tmUimUa 


He  seems  to  have  been  well  acqnainted 
with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what 
it  was  that  Nature  had  bestowed  upon 
him  more  bountifhlly  than  upon  others; 
the  power  of  displaying  the  vast,  illumi- 
nating the  splenaid,  enforcing  the  awful, 
darkening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating 
the  dreadful ;  he  therefore  chose  a  sul^ 
Ject  on  which  too  much  could  not  be  said, 
on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy  without 
the  censure  of  extravagance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  oc- 
currences  of  life,  did  not  satiate  his  appe- 
tite  of  greatness.  To  paint  things  as  they 
are,  requires  a  minute  attention,  and  em- 

Sloys  the  memory  rather  than  the  fancy, 
liiten's  delight  was  to  sport  in  the  wide 
regions  of  possibility ;  reality  was  a  scene 
too  narrow  for  his  mind.  He  sent  his 
faculties  out  upon  discovery,  into  worlds 
where  only  imagination  can  travel,  and 
delighted  to  form  new  modes  of  existence, 
and  furnish  sentiment  and  action  to  supe- 
rior beings,  to  trace  the  counsels  of  Hell, 
or  accompany  the  choirs  of  Heaven. 

But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other 
worlds  ;  he  must  sometimes  revisit  earth, 
and  tell  of  things  visible  and  known. 
When  be  cannot  raise  wonder  by  the 
sublimity  of  his  mind,  he  gives  delight 
by  its  fertility. 

Whatever  be  his  subject,  he  never  fails 
to  fill  the  imagination.  But  his  images 
and  descriptions  of  the  scenes  or  opera- 
tions of  Nature  do  not  seem  to  be  always 
copied  from  original  form,  nor  to  have 
the  freshness,  raciness,  and  energy,  of 
immediate  observation.  He  saw  Nature, 
as  Dryden  expresses  it,  through  the  spec- 
tacles of  books ;  and  on  most  occasions 
calls  learning  to  his  assistance.  The 
garden  of  Eden  brings  to  his  mind  the 
vale  of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  was  ga- 
thering fiowers.  Satan  makes  his  way 
thrott^  fighting  elements,  like  Areo  be- 
tween the  Cyanean  rocks;  or  Ulysses 
between  the  two  Sicilian  whirlpools, 
when  he  shunned  Charybdis  on  the  Ur- 
board.  The  mythological  allusions  have 
been  justly  censured,  as  not  being  always 
used  with  notice  of  their  vanity;  but 
they  contribute  variety  to  the  narration, 
and  produce  an  alternate  exercise  of  the 
memory  and  the  fancy. 

His  similes  are  less  numerous,  and  more 
various,  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 
But  he  does  not  confine  himself  within 
the  limits  of  rigorous  comparison :  his 
great  excellence  is  amplitude;  and  he 
expands  the  adventitious  image  beyond 
the  dimensions  which  the  occasion  re- 
quired. Thus,  comparing  the  shield  of 
Satan  to  the  orb  of  the  Moon,  he  crowds 
the  imagination  with  the  discovery  of 
the  telescope,  and  all  the  wonders  which 
the  telescope  discovers. 

Of  his  moral  sentim^ts  it  is  hardly 
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pnOse  to  alirm  that  they  excel  those  of 
all  other  poets;  for  this  saperiority  he 
was  indebted  to  his  acquaintance  with  the 
sacred  writings.  The  ancient  epic  poets, 
wantingthelightof  Revelation,  werereiy 
onskilfal  teachers  of  virtae ;  their  princi- 
pal characters  may  be  great,  hot  they  are 
not  amiable.  The  reader  may  rise  from 
their  works  with  a  greater  degree  of  active 
or  passive  fortitude,  and  sometimes  of 
prudence ;  but  he  will  be  able  to  carry 
away  few  precepts  of  justice,  and  none 
of  mercy. 

From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears, 
that  the  advantages  of  even  Christian 
knowledge  may  be  possessed  in  vain. 
Ariosto's  pravity  is  generally  known; 
and,  though  the  '  Deliverance  of  Jerusa- 
lem '  may  be  considered  as  a  sacred  sub- 
ject, the  poet  has  been  very  sparing  of 
moral  instruction. 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  sanctity 
of  thought,  and  purity  of  manners,  except 
when  the  train  of  the  narration  requires 
the  introduction  of  the  rebelHous  spirits ; 
and  even  they  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge their  subjection  to  God,  in  such  a 
manner  as  excites  reverence  and  con- 
firms piety. 

Of  human  beings  there  are  but  two ; 
bat  those  two  are  the  parents  of  mankind, 
venerable  before  their  fall  for  dignity  and 
innocence,  and  amiable  after  it  for  re- 
pentance and  submission.  In  the  first 
sute  their  affection  is  tender  without 
weakness,  and  their  piety  sublime  with- 
out presumption.  When  they  have  sinned, 
they  show  how  discord  begins  in  mutual 
frailty,  and  how  it  ought  to  cease  in  mu- 
tual forbearance ;  how  confidence  of  the 
divine  favour  is  forfeited  by  sin,  and  how 
hope  of  pardon  may  be  obtained  by  pe- 
nitence and  prayer.  A  state  of  innocence 
we  can  only  conceive,  if  indeed,  in  our 
present  misery,  it  be  possible  to  conceive 
it ;  but  the  sentiments  and  worship  proper 
to  a  fallen  and  offending  being,  we  have 
all  to  learn,  as  we  have  all  to  practise. 

The  poet,  whatever  be  done,  is  always 
great.  Our  pn^enitors  in  their  first  state 
conversed  with  angels ;  even  when  folly 
and  sin  had  def^ded  them,  they  had  not 
in  their  humiliation  the  port  of  mean 
suitors ;  and  they  rise  again  to  reverential 
r^ard,  when  we  find  that  their  prayers 
were  heard. 

As  human  passions  did  not  enter  the 
world  before  the  Fall,  there  is  in  the  <  Pa- 
radise Lost'  little  opportunity  for  the 
pathetic ;  but  what  little  there  is  has  not 
been  lost.  That  passion  which  is  peculiar 
to  rational  nature,  the  anguish  arising 
fh>m  the  consciousness  of  transgression, 
and  the  horrors  attending  the  sense  of  the 
Divine  displeasure,  are  very  justly  de- 
scribed and  forcibly  impressed.  But  the 
pasaiona  are  moved  only  on  one  occa- 


sion ;  sublimity  is  the  general  and  pre* 
vailing  quality  of  this  poem ;  sublimity 
variously  modified,  sometimes  descrip- 
tive, sometimes  argumentative. 

The  defects  and  faulu  of  *  Paradise 
Lost,'  for  faults  and  defects  every  work 
of  man  must  have,  it  is  the  business  of 
impartial  criticism  to  discover.  As,  in 
displaying  the  excellence  of  Milton,  I 
have  not  made  long  quotations,  because 
of  selecting  beauties  there  had  been  no 
end,  I  shall  in  the  same  general  manner 
mention  that  which  seems  to  deserve  cen- 
sure ;  for  what  Englishman  can  lake  de- 
light in  transcribing  passages,  which,  if 
they  lessen  the  reputation  of  Milton,  di- 
minish in  some  degree  the  honour  of  our 
country  f 

The  generality  of  my  scheme  does  not 
admit  the  frequent  notice  of  verbal  inac- 
curacies ;  which  Bentley,  perhaps  better 
skilled  in  grammar  than  in  poetry,  has 
often  found,  though  4ie  s<Mnetimes  made 
them,  and  whichhe  imputed  to  the  oh- 
tmsions  of  a  reviser,  whom  the  author's 
blindness  obliged  him  to  employ ;  a  sup- 
position rash  and  groundless,  if  he  thought 
it  true ;  and  vile  and  pernicious,  if,  as  is 
said,  he  in  private  allowed  it  to  be  false. 

The  plan  of  <  Paradise  Lost'  has  this 
inconvenience,  that  it  comprises  neither 
human  actions  nor  human  manners.  The 
man  and  woman  who  act  and  suffer  are 
in  a  state  which  no  other  man  or  woman 
can  ever  know.  The  reader  finds  no 
transaction  in  which  he  can  be  engaged  ; 
beholds  no  condition  in  which  he  can  by 
any  effort  of  imagination  place  himself; 
he  has,  therefore,  little  natural  curiosity 
<M*  sympathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effects  of 
Adam's  disobedience;  we  all  sin  like 
Adam,  and  like  him  roust  all  bewail  our 
offences ;  we  have  restless  and  insidious 
enemies  in  the  fallen  angels;  and  in  the 
blessed  spirits  we  have  guardians  and 
friends ;  in  the  Redemption  of  mankind 
we  hope  to  be  included ;  and  in  the  de- 
scription of  Heaven  and  Hell  we  are 
surely  interested,  as  we  are  all  to  reside 
hereafter  either  in  the  regions  of  hornM* 
or  of  bliss. 

But  these  truths  are  too  important  to 
be  new ;  they  have  been  taught  to  our 
infancy;  they  have  mingled  with  our 
solitary  thoughts  and  familiar  conversa- 
tions, and  are  habitually  interwoven  with 
the  whole  texture  of  life.  Being  therefore 
not  new,  they  raise  no  unaccustomed 
emotion  in  the  mind;  what  we  knew 
before,  we  cannot  learn;  what  is  not 
unexpected,  cannot  surprise. 

Of  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  awful 
scenes,  from  some  we  recede  with  reve- 
rence, except  when  stated  hours  require 
their  association;  and  from  others  ir 
shrink  with  horror,  or  admit  them  o 
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as  salutary  inflictions,  as  coanterpoises  to 
our  interests  and  passions.  Such  images 
rather  obstruct  ttie  career  of  fancy  than 
incite  it. 

Pleasure  and  terror  are  indeed  the  ge- 
nuine sources  of  poetry;  but  poetical 
pleasure  must  be  such  as  human  imagina- 
tion can  at  least  conceive ;  and  poetical 
terror  such  as  human  strength  and  forti- 
tude may  combat.  The  good  and  evil  of 
Eternity  are  too  ponderous  for  the  wings 
of  wit;  the  mind  sinks  under  them  in 
passive  helplessness,  content  with  calm 
belief  and  humble  adoration. 

Known  truths,  however,  may  talie  a 
different  appearance,  and  be  conveyed  to 
the  mind  by  a  new  train  of  intermediate 
images.  This  Milton  has  undertaken,  and 
performed  with  pregnancy  and  vigour  of 
mind  peculiar  to  himself.  Whoever  con- 
siders the  few  radical  positions  which  the 
Scriptures  afforded  him,  will  wonder  by 
what  energetic  operation  he  expanded 
them  to  such  extent,  and  ramified  them 
to  so  much  variety,  restrained  as  he  was 
by  religious  reverence  from  licentiousness 
of  fiction. 

Here  is  a  full  display  of  the  united  force 
of  study  and  genius ;  of  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  materials,  with  judgment  to  digest, 
and  fancy  to  combine  them  :  Milton  was 
able  to  select  from  nature,  or  from  story, 
from  ancient  fable,  or  from  modern  sci- 
ence, whatever  could  illustrate  or  adorn 
his  thoughts.  An  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge impregnated  his  mind,  fermented 
by  study,  and  exalted  by  imagination. 

It  has  been  therefore  said,  without  an 
indecent  hyperbole,  by  one  of  his  enco- 
miasts, that  in  reading  *  Paradise  Lost' 
we  read  a  book  of  universal  knowledge. 

But  original  deficience  cannot  be  sup- 
plied. The  want  of  human  interest  is 
always  felt.  *  Paradise  Lost*  is  one  of 
the  books  which  the  reader  admires  and 
lays  down,  and  forgets  to  take  up  again. 
None  ever  wished  it  longer  than  it  is. 
Its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  plea- 
sure. We  read  Milton  for  instruction, 
retire  harassed  and  overburdened,  and 
look  ekewhere  for  recreation ;  we  desert 
our  master,  and  seek  for  companions. 

Another  inconvenience  of  Milton's  de- 
sign is,  that  it  requires  the  description  of 
what  cannot  be  described,  the  agency  of 
spirits.  He  saw  that  immateriality  sup- 
plied no  images,  and  that  he  could  not 
show  angels  acting  but  by  instruments  of 
action ;  he  therefore  invested  them  with 
form  and  matter.  This,  being  necessary, 
was  therefore  defensible;  and  he  should 
have  secured  the  consistency  of  his  sys- 
tem, by  keeping  immateriality  out  of 
sight,  and  enticing  his  reader  to  drop  it 
from  his  thoughts.  But  he  has  unhappily 
"^rplexed  his  poetry  with  his  philosophy, 
infernal  and  celestial    powers  are 


sometimes  pure  spirit,  and  sometimes 
animated  body.  When  Satan  walks  with 
his  lance  upon  the  burning  marl,  he  has 
a  body  ;  when,  in  his  passage  between 
Hell  and  the  new  world,  he  is  in  danger 
of  sinking  in  the  vacuity,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  a  gust  of  rising  vapours,  he  has 
a  body ;  when  he  animates  the  toad,  he 
seems  to  he  mere  spirit,  that  can  pene- 
trate matter  at  pleasure ;  when  he  starts 
up  in  his  own  shape,  he  has  at  least  a  de- 
termined form  ;  and,  when  he  is  brought 
before  Gabriel,  he  has  a  spear  and  a 
shield,  which  he  had  the  power  of  hiding 
in  the  toad,  though  the  arms  of  the  con- 
tending angels  are  evidently  material. 

The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Pandaemo- 
nium,  being  incorporeal  spirits,  are  at 
large,  though  without  number,  in  a  li- 
mited space :  yet  in  the  battle,  when  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  mountains,  their 
armour  hurt  them,  crushed  in  upon  their 
substance,  now  grown  gross  by  sinning. 
This  likewise  happened  to  the  uncor- 
rupted  angels,  who  were  overthrown  the 
sooner  for  their  arms,  for  unarmed  they 
might  easily  as  spirits  have  evaded  by 
contraction  or  remove.  Even  as  spirits 
they  are  hardly  spiritual ;  for  contraction 
and  remove  are  images  of  matter ;  but  if 
they  could  have  escaped  without  their 
armour,  they  might  have  escaped  from 
it,  and  left  only  the  empty  cover  to  be 
battered.  Uriel,  when  he  rides  on  a  sun- 
beam, is  material ;  Satan  is  material  when 
he  is  afraid  of  the  prowess  of  Adam. 

The  confusion  of  spirit  and  matter, 
which  pervades  the  whole  narration  of 
the  war  in  Heaven,  fills  it  with  incon- 
gruity; and  the  book  in  which  it  is 
related,  is,  I  believe,  the  favourite  of 
children,  and  gradually  neglected  as 
knowledge  is  increased. 

After  the  operation  of  immaterial 
agents  which  cannot  be  explained,  may 
be  considered  that  of  allegoricalpersons  . 
which  have  no  real  existence.  To  exalt 
causes  into  agents,  to  invest  abstract  ideas 
with  form,  and  animate  them  with  acti- 
vity, has  always  been  the  right  of  poetry. 
Bnt  such  airy  beings  are,  for  the  most 
part,  suffered  only  to  do  their  natural 
office,  and  retire.  Thus  Fame  tells  a  tale, 
and  Victory  hovers  over  a  general,  or 
perches  on  a  standard ;  bnt  Fame  and 
Victory  can  do  no  more.  To  give  them 
any  real  employment,  or  ascribe  to  them 
any  material  agency,  is  to  make  them 
allegorical  no  longer,  but  to  shock  the 
mind  by  ascribing  effects  to  nonentity. 
In  the  Prometheus  of  .^Bschylus,  we  see 
Violence  and  Strength,  and  in  the  Al- 
cestes  of  Euripides,  we  see  Death,  bronght 
upon  the  stage,  all  as  active  persons  of 
the  drama ;  but  no  precedents  can  justify 
absurdity. 

Milton's  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  ia 
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midoabtedly  fanlty.  Sin  it  indeed  the 
mother  of  Deaths  and  may  be  allowed  to 
be  the  prntress  of  Hell ;  bot  when  they 
stop  the  journey  of  Satan,  a  joorney  de- 
scnbed  as  real,  and  when  Death  offers 
him  battle,  the  allegory  is  broken.  That 
Sin  and  Death  should  have  shown  the 
way  to  Hell,  might  have  been  allowed ; 
bat  they  cannot  facilitate  the  passage  by 
boilding  a  bridge,  because  the  difficulty 
of  Satan's  passage  is  described  as  real 
and  sensible,  and  the  bridge  ought  to  be 
only  fignrative.  The  Hell  assigned  to  the 
rebellions  spirits  is  described  as  not  less 
local  than  the  residence  of  man.  It  is 
placed  in  some  distant  part  of  space,  se- 
parated from  the  regions  of  harmony  and 
order  by  a  chaotic  waste  and  an  unoccu- 
pied vacuity ;  but  Sin  and  Death  worked 
up  a  mole  of  aggravated  soil,  cemented 
with  asphaltus;  a  work  too  bulky  for 
ideal  architects. 

This  unskilful  allegory  appears  to  me 
one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  poem ; 
and  to  this  there  was  no  temptation  but 
Che  author's  opinion  of  its  beauty. 

To  the  conduct  of  the  narrative  some 
objections  may  be  made.  Satan  is  with 
great  expectation  brought  before  i&abriel 
in  Paradise,  and  is  suffered  to  go  away 
unmolested.  The  Creation  of  man  is 
represented  as  the  consequence  of  the 
▼acuity  left  in  Heaven  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  rebels;  yet  Satan  mentions  it  as  a 
report  rife  in  Heaven  before  his  de- 
parture. 

To  find  sentiments  for  the  state  of  inno- 
cence was  very  difficult ;  and  something 
of  anticipation  perhaps  is  now  and  then 
discovered.  Adam's  discourse  of  dreams 
seems  not  to  be  the  speculation  of  a  new 
created  being.  I  know  not  whether  his 
answer  to  the  angel's  reproof  for  cariosity 
does  not  want  somethmg  of  propriety ; 
it  is  the  speech  of  a  man  acquainted  with 
many  other  men.  Some  philosophical 
notions,  especially  when  the  philosophy 
is  false,  might  have  been  better  omitted. 
The  angel,  in  a  comparison,  speaks  of 
timorous  deer,  before  deer  were  yet  ti- 
morous, and  before  Adam  could  under- 
stand the  comparison. 

Dryden  remarks,  that  Milton  has  some 
flats  among  his  elevations.  This  is  only 
to  say,  that  all  the  parts  are  not  equal. 
In  every  wm-k,  one  part  must  be  for  the 
sake  of  others ;  a  palace  must  have  pas- 
sages ;  a  poem  must  have  transitions.  It 
is  no  more  to  be  required  that  wit  should 
always  be  biasing,  than  that  the  sun 
should  always  stand  at  noon.  In  a  |;reat 
work  there  is  a  vicissitude  of  luminous 
and  opaque  parts,  as  there  is  in  the  world 
a  succession  of  day  and  night.  Milton, 
when  he  has  expatiated  in  the  sky,  may 
be  allowed  sometimes  to  revisit  earth; 


for  what  other  author  ever  soared  so  high, 
or  sustained  his  flight  so  long? 

Milton,  being  well  versed  in  the  Italian 
poets,  appears  to  have  borrowed  often 
from  them ;  and,  as  every  man  catches 
something  Arom  his  companions,  bis  de- 
sire of  imitating  Ariosto's  levity  has  dis- 
^aced  his  work  with  the  *  Paradise  of 
Pools ;'  a  fiction  not  in  itself  ill  imagined, 
but  too  ludicrous  for  its  place. 

His  play  on  words,  in  which  he  de- 
lights too  often  ;  his  equivocations,  which 
Bent  ley  endeavours  to  defend  by  the 
example  of  the  ancients ;  his  unneces- 
sary and  ungracefiil  use  of  terms  of  art ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  because 
they  are  easily  remarked,  and  generally 
censured  ;  and  at  last  bear  so  little  pro- 
portion to  the  whole,  that  they  scarcely 
deserve  the  attention  of  a  critic. 

Such  are  the  faults  of  that  wonderful 
performance  '  Paradise  Lost'  which  he 
who  can  put  in  balance  with  its  beaaties 
must  be  considered  not  as  nice,  but  as 
dull,  as  less  to  be  censured  for  want  of 
candour,  than  pitied  for  want  of  sensi- 
bility. 

or  '  Paradise  Regained,'  the  general 
judgment  seems  now  to  be  right,  that  it 
is  in  many  parts  elegant,  and  every  where 
instructive.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  writer  of  *  Paradise  Lost*  could 
ever  write  without  great  effusions  of 
fancy,  and  exalted  precepts  of  wisdom. 
The  basis  of  '  Paradise  Regained'  is  nar- 
row ;  a  dialogue  without  action  can  never 
please  like  a  union  of  the  narrative  and 
dramatic  powers.  Had  this  poem  been 
written  not  by  Milton,  but  by  some  imi- 
tator,  it  would  have  claimed  and  received 
universal  praise. 

If  '  Paradise  Regained'  has  been  too 
much  depreciated,  '  Samson  Agonistes' 
has  in  requital  been  too  much  admired. 
It  could  only  be  by  long  prejudice,  and 
the  bigotry  of  learning,  that  Milton  could 
prefer  the  ancient  tragedies,  with  their 
incnmbrance  of  a  choras,  to  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  French  and  English  stages ; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  blind  confidence  in 
the  reputation  of  Milton,  that  a  drama 
can  be  praised  in  which  the  intennediate 
parts  have  neither  cause  nor  consequence, 
neither  hasten  nor  retard  the  catastrophe. 

In  this  tragedy  are  however  many  par- 
ticular beauties,  many  just  sentiments 
and  striking  lines ;  but  it  wants  that  power 
of  attracting  the  attention  which  a  well 
connected  plan  produces. 

Milton  wonid  not  have  excelled  in 
dramatic  writing;  he  knew  human  na- 
ture only  in  the  gross,  and  had  never 
studied  the  shades  of  character,  nor  the 
combinations  of  concurring,  or  the  per- 
plexity of  contending  passions.  He  had 
read  much,  and  knew  what  books  coolf* 
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teach ;  bnt  had  mingled  little  in  the  world, 
and  was  deficient  in  the  knowledge  which 
experience  must  confer. 

Tbroagh  all  his  greater  works  there 
prevails  a  uniform  pecoliarity  of  Dic- 
tion, a  mode  and  cast  of  expression  which 
bears  little  resemblance  to  that  of  any 
former  writer;  and  which  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  common  use,  that  an  nn- 
learned  reader,  when  he  first  opens  his 
book,  finds  himself  sarprised  by  a  new 
laiigaage. 

This  novelty  has  been,  by  those  who 
can  find  nothing  wrong  in  Milton,  ira- 
pated  to  his  laborious  endeavours  after 
words  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas. 
*  Our  language,'  says  Addison,  '  sunk 
under  him.'  But  the  truth  is,  that,  both 
in  prose  and  verse*  he  had  formed  his 
style  by  a  perverse  and  pedantic  princi- 
ple. He  was  desirous  to  use  English 
words  with  a  foreign  idiom.  This  in  all 
his  prose  is  discovered  and  condemned ; 
for  there  judgment  operates  freely,  nei- 
ther softened  by  the  beauty,  nor  awed  by 
the  dignity  of  his  thoughts  ;  but  such  is 
the  power  of  his  poetry,  that  his  call  is 
obeyed  without  resistance,  the  reader 
feels  himself  in  captivity  to  a  higher  and 
a  nobler  mind,  and  criticism  sinks  in  ad- 
miration. 

Milton's  style  was  not  modified  by  his 
subject ;  what  is  shown  with  greater  ex- 
tent in  '  Paradise  Lost,'  may  be  found  in 
'  Comus.'  One  source  of  his  peculiarity 
was  his  familiarity  with  the  Tuscan  poets ; 
the  disposition  of  his  words  is,  I  think, 
frequently  Italian;  perhaps  sometimes 
combined  with  other  tongues.  Of  him, 
at  last,  may  be  said  what  Jonson  says  of 
Spenser,  that  he  wrote  no  language,  but 
has  formed  what  Butler  calls  a  Baby- 
lonish Dialect,  in  itself  harsh  and  barba- 
rous, bnt  made  by  exalted  genius  and 
extensive  learning  the  vehicle  of  so  much 
instruction  and  so  much  pleasure,  that, 
like  other  lovers,  we  find  grace  in  its 
deformity. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  diction, 
he  cannot  want  the  praise  of  copiousness 
and  variety :  he  was  master  of  his  lan- 
guage in  its  f^U  extent ;  and  has  selected 
the  melodious  words  with  such  diligence, 
that  from  his  book  alone  the  Art  of  Eng- 
lish  Poetry  might  be  learned. 

After  his  diction,  something  must  be 
said  of  his  versification.  The  measure, 
he  says,  is  the  English  heroic  verse  with- 
out rhyme.  Of  this  mode,  he  had  many 
examples  among  the  Italians,  and  some 
in  his  own  country.  The  Earl  of  Surrey 
is  said  to  have  translated  one  of  Virgil's 
books  without  rhyme ;  and,  besides  our 
tragedies,  a  few  short  poems  had  appeared 
in  blank  verse,  particularly  one  tending 
•to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Kaleigh's  wild 


attempt  apon  Guiana,  and  probably  writ- 
ten by  Raleigh  himself.  These  petty 
performances  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
much  influenced  Milton,  who  more  pro- 
bably took  his  hint  from  Trissino's  *  Italia 
Liberata ;'  and,  finding  blank  verse  easier 
than  rhyme,  was  desirous  of  persuading 
himself  that  it  is  better. 

'  Rhyme,'  he  says,  and  says  truly,  *  is 
no  necessary  adjunct  ci  true  poetry.' 
Perhaps,  of  poetry,  as  a  mental  operation, 
metre  or  music  is  no  necessary  adjunct : 
it  is  however  by  the  music  of  metre  that 
poetry  has  been  discriminated  in  all  lan- 
guages; and,  in  languages  melodiously 
constructed  with  a  due  proportion  of  long 
and  short  syllables,  metre  is  sufficient. 
But  one  language  cannot  communicate 
its  rules  to  another;  where  metre  is 
scanty  and  imperfect,  some  help  is  neces- 
sary. The  music  of  the  English  heroic 
lines  strikes  the  ear  so  faintly,  that  it  is 
easily  lost,  unless  all  the  syllables  of 
every  line  cooperate  together;  this  co- 
operation can  be  only  obtained  by  the 
preservation  of  every  verse  nnmingled 
with  another  as  a  distinct  system  of 
sounds ;  and  this  distinctness  is  obtained 
and  preserved  by  the  artifice  of  rhyme. 
The  variety  of  pauses,  so  much  boasted 
by  the  lovers  of  blank  verse,  changes  the 
measures  of  an  English  poet  to  the  pe- 
riods of  a  declaimer ;  and  there  are  only 
a  few  skilful  and  happy  readers  of  Milton, 
who  enable  their  audience  to  perceive 
where  the  lines  end  or  begin.  Blank 
verse,  said  an  ingenious  critic,  seems  to 
be  verse  only  to  the  eye. 

Poetry  may  subsist  without  rhyme,  but 
English  poetry  will  not  often  please ;  nor 
can  rhyme  ever  be  safely  spared  bnt 
where  the  subject  is  able  to  support  itself. 
Blank  verse  makes  some  approach  to 
that  which  is  called  the  lapidary  style; 
has  neither  the  easiness  of  prose,  nor  the 
melody  of  numbers,  and  therefore  tires 
by  long  continuance.  Of  the  Italian 
writers  without  rhyme,  whom  Milton 
alleges  as  precedents,  not  one  is  popular ; 
what  reason  could  urge  in  its  defence  has 
been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

Bnt,  whatever  be  the  advantages  d 
rhyme,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to 
wish  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhymer; 
for  I  cannot  wish  his  work  to  be  other 
than  it  is ;  yet,  like  otiier  heroes,  he  is 
to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated.  He 
that  thinks  himself  capable  of  astonishing 
may  write  blank  verse ;  but  those  that 
hope  only  to  please  must  condescend  to 
rhyme. 

The  highest  praise  of  genius  is  original 
invention.  Milton  cannot  be  said  to 
have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic 
poem,  and  therefore  owes  reverence  to 
that  vigour  and  amplitude  of  mind  to 
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which  all  generations  mast  be  indebted 
for  tiie  art  of  poetical  narration,  for  the 
textnre  of  the  fable,  the  variation  of  in- 
cidents, the  interposition  of  dialogue,  and 
all  the  stratagems  that  surprise  and  en- 
chain attention.  But,  of  all  the,borrowers 
fh>m  Homer,  Milton  is  perhaps  the  least 
indebted.  He  was  naturally  a  thinker 
for  himself,  confident  of  his  own  abilities, 
and  disdainful  of  help  or  hinderanoe :  he 
did  not  refuse  admission  to  the  thoughts 
or  images  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  did 


not  seek  them.  From  his  contemporaries 
he  neither  courted  nor  received  support ; 
there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  which 
the  pride  of  other  authors  might  be  greti- 
fied,  or  favour  gained ;  no  exchange  of 
praise,  nor  solicitation  of  support.  His 
great  works  were  performed  under  dis- 
countenance, and  in  blindness ;  but  diffi- 
culties vanished  at  his  touch;  he  was 
born  for  whatever  is  arduous;  and  his 
work  is  not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems, 
only  because  it  is  not  the  first. 


BUTLER. 


Op  the  great  author  of  Hndibras  there  is 
a  life  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  this 
poem,  by  an  unknown  writer,  and  there- 
fore of  disputable  authority ;  and  some 
account  is  incidentally  given  by  Wood, 
who  confesses  the  uncertainty  of  his  own 
narrative ;  more  however  than  they  knew 
cannot  now  be  learned,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  compare  and  copy  them. 

Samuel  Butlbr  was  IxMm  in  the  parish 
of  Strensham  in  Worcestershire,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer,  in  1612.  This  ac- 
count Dr.  Nash  finds  confirmed  by  the 
register.    He  was  christened  Feb.  14. 

His  father's  condition  is  variously  re- 
presented. Wood  mentions  him  as  com- 
petently wealthy ;  but  Mr.  Longueville, 


the  son  of  Butler's  principal  friend,  says 
he  was  an  honest  farmer  with  some  small 
estate,  who  made  a  shift  to  educate  his 
son  at  the  granomar  school  of  Worcester, 
under  Mr.  Henry  Bright*,  firom  whose 
care  he  removed  for  a  short  time  to  Cam- 
bridge :  but,  for  want  of  money,  was 
never  made  a  member  of  any  college. 

•  That  tbe  nbort  account  of  Butler,  prefixed 
to  Hndibras;  which  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to 
bare  supposed  was  wriuen  by  Mr.  Longae- 
riile,  tbe  father;  hut  tbe  contrary  is  to  be 
inferred  from  a  subsequent  passage,  wherein 
the  author  laments  that  be  nad  neither  such 
an  acquaintance  nor  interest  with  Mr.  Longne- 
rille  as  to  procure  from  him  tbe  golden  re- 
mains of  Butler  there  mentioned. 

Mr.  William  Longuerille  was  aeon verancing 
lawyer,  and  a  bencher  of  tbe  Inner  Temple, 
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Wood  leaves  at  rather  donbtfal  whether 
he  went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford ;  bat  at 
last  makes  him  pass  six  or  seven  years  at 
Cambridge,  without  knowing  in  what 
hall  or  college ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined that  he  lived  so  long  in  either  uni- 
versity bnt  as  belonging  to  one  hoase  or 
another ;  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that  he 
could  have  so  lone  inhabited  a  place  of 
leartiing  with  so  little  distinction  as  to 
leave  his  residence  uncertain.  Dr.  Nash 
has  discovered  that  his  father  was  owner 
of  a  house  and  a  litde  land,  worth  about 
eight  pounds  a  year,  still  called  Butler's 
tenement. 

Wood  has  his  information  fh)m  his 
brother,  whose  narrative  placed  him  at 
Cambridge,  in  opposition  to  that  of  his 
neighbours,  which  sent  him  to  Oxford. 
The  brother's  seems  the  best  authority, 
till,  by  confessing  his  inability  to  tell  his 
hall  or  college,  he  gives  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  was  resolved  to  bestow  on  him 
an  academical  education ;  but  durst  not 
name  a  college,  for  fear  of  detection. 

He  was  for  some  time,  according  to  the 
author  of  his  Life,  clerk  to  Mr.  JeflFery's 
of  Earl's  Croomb  in  Worcestershire,  an 
emincint  justice  of  the  peace.  In  bis  ser- 
vice he  had  not  only  leisure  for  study, 
but  for  recreation :  his  amusements  were 
music  and  painting ;  and  the  reward  of 
his  pencil  was  the  friendship  of  the  cele- 
brated Cooper.  Some  pictures,  said  to 
be  his,  were  shown  to  Dr.  Nash,  at  Earl's 
Croomb ;  but,  when  he  inquired  for  them 
some  years  afterwards,  he  found  them 
destroyed,  to  stop  windows,  and  owns  that 
th^  hardly  deserved  a  better  fate. 

He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
family  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he 
had  the  use  of  a  library;  and  so  much 
recommended  himself  to  Selden,  that  he 
was  often  employed  by  him  in  literary 
business.  Selden,  as  is  well  known,  was 
steward  to  the  Countess,  arid  is  supposed 
to  have  gained  much  of  his  wealth  by 
managing  her  estate. 

In  what  character  Butler  was  admitted 
into  that  lady's  service,  how  long  he  con- 
tinued in  it,  and  why  he  left  it,  is,  like 
the  other  incidenU  of  his  life,  utterly 
unknown. 

The  vicissitudes  of  his  condition  placed 
him  afterwards  in  the  fiimily  of  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers. 


and  had  raised  hiniself  from  alow  bei, ^ 

to  very  ^reat  emioence  in  ttaatprofeMion;  be 
was  eloquent  and  learned,  of  tpotleM  inte- 

Srity ;  he  supported  an  aged  father  who  had 
issipated  his  fortunes  by  extrarafrance,  and 
by  his  industry  and  application  reediOed  a 
ruined  family.  Butler,  wfio,  but  for  him,  must 
literally  have  starved,  commiited  to  him,  as  a 
recompence,  the  papers  called  his  Remains. 
These  have  since  been  griven  to  the  public  by 
Mr*  inyer. 


Here  he  observed  so  much  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sectaries,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
written  or  begun  his  poem  at  this  time ; 
and  it  is  likely  that  such  a  design  would 
be  formed  in  a  place  where  he  saw  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  rebels, 
audacious  and  undisguised  in  the  con- 
fidence of  success. 

At  length  the  King  returned,  and  the 
time  came  in  which  loyalty  hoped  for  its 
i«ward.  Butler,  however,  was  only  made 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carbury,  presi- 
dent of  the  principality  of  Wales ;  who 
conferred  on  him  the  stewardship  of 
Ludlow  Castle,  when  the  Court  of  the 
Marches  was  revived. 

In  this  part  of  his  life,  he  married 
Mrs.  Herbert,  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good 
family;  and  lived,  says  Wood,  upon  her 
fortune,  having  studied  the  common  law, 
but  never  practised  it.  A  fortune  she  had, 
says  his  biographer,  but  it  was  lost  by  bad 
securities. 

In  1663  was  published  the  first  part, 
containing  three  cantos,  of  the  poem  of 
Hudibras,  which,  as  Prior  relates,  was 
made  known  at  Court  by  the  taste  and 
influence  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  When 
it  was  known,  it  was  necessarily  ad- 
mired: the  King  quoted,  the  courtiers 
studied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royal- 
ists applauded  it.  Every  eye  watched 
for  the  golden  shower  which  was  to  fall 
upon  the  author,  who  certainly  was  not 
without  his  part  in  the  general  expecta- 
tion. 

In  1664  the  second  part  appeared ;  the 
curiosity  of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and 
the  writer  was  a^in  praised  and  elated. 
But  praise  was  his  whole  reward.  Cla- 
rendon, says  Wood,  gave  him  reason  to 
hope  for  '  places  and  employments  of 
value  and  credit;'  but  no  such  advan- 
tages did  he  ever  obtain.  It  is  reported 
that  the  King  once  gave  him  three  hun- 
dred guineas ;  but  of  this  temporary 
bounty  I  find  no  proof. 

Wood  relates  that  he  was  secretary  to 
Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he 
was  Chancellor  of  Cambridge:  this  is 
doubted  by  the  other  writer,  who  yet 
allows  the  Duke  to  have  been  his  fre- 
quent benefactor.  That  both  these  ac- 
counts are  false  there  is  reason  to  suspect, 
from  a  story  told  by  Packe,  in  his  aocoant 
of  the  Life  of  Wycherley ;  and  ftt>m  some 
verses  which  Mr.  Thyer  has  published  In 
the  author's  Remains. 

*  Mr.  Wycherley,*  says  Packe,  *  has 
always  laid  hold  of  an  opportunity  which 
offered  of  representing  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  how  well  Mr.  Butler  had 
deserved  of  the  Royal  Family,  by  writing 
his  inimitable  Hudibras ;  and  that  it  was 
a  reproach  to  the  Court,  that  a  person  of 
his  loyalty  and  wit  should  snflfer  in  ob- 
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scnrity,  and  under  the  wants  he  did.  The 
Bake  always  seemed  to  hearken  to  him 
with  attention  enough ;  and,  after  some 
time,  undertook  to  recommend  bis  pre- 
tensions to  his  Majesty.  Mr.  Wycheriey, 
in  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  word, 
obtained  of  liis  Grace  to  name  a  day, 
yfhen  he  might  introduce  that  modest 
and  unfortunate  poet  to  his  new  patron. 
At  last  an  appointment  was  made,  and 
the  place  of  meeting  was  agreed  to  be  ihe 
Roebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend 
attended  accordinglv  ;  the  Dulce  joined 
them ;  but,  as  the  Devil  would  have  it, 
the  door  of  the  room  where  they  sat  was 
open,  and  his  Grace,  who  had  seated 
himself  near  it,  observing  a  pimp  of  his 
ac(juaintance  (the  creature,  too,  was  a 
knight)  trip  by  with  a  brace  of  ladies, 
immediately  quitted  bis  engagement  to 
Mkov/  another  kind  of  business,  at  which 
he  was  more  ready  than  in  doing  good 
offices  to  men  of  desert,  though  no  one 
was  better  qualitied  than  he,  both  in 
regard  to  his  fortune  and  understanding, 
to  protect  them ;  and,  from  that  time  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  poor  Butler  never 
found  the  least  effect  of  his  promise  1' 

Such  is  the  story.  The  verses  are  writ- 
ten with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  such  as 
neglect  and  disappointment  might  natu- 
rally excite;  and  such  as  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  Butler  capable  of  ex- 
pressing i^amst  a  man  who  had  any 
claim  to  his  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement 
and  neglect,  he  still  prosecuted  his  de- 
sign; and  in  1678  published  the  third 
part,  which  still  leaves  the  poem  imper- 
fect and  abrupt.  How  much  more  he 
originally  intended,  or  with  what  events 
the  action  was  to  be  concluded,  it  is  vain 
to  conjecture.  Nor  can  it  be  thought 
strange  that  he  should  stop  here,  however 
unexpectedly.  To  write  without  reward 
is  sufficiently  unpleasing.  He  had  now 
arrived  at  an  age  when  he  might  think  it 
proper  to  be  in  jest  no  longer,  and  per- 
haps his  health  might  now  begin  to  fail. 

He  died  in  1680 ;  and  Mr.  Longneville, 
having  unsuccessfully  solicited  a  subscrip- 
tion for  his  interment  jn  Westminster 
Abbey,  buried  him  at  his  own  cost  in  the 
churchyard  of  €ovent  Garden*.  Dr. 
Simon  Patrick  read  the  service. 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce, 
who  named  for  his  authority  Mr.  Lowndes 
of  the  Treasury,  that  Butler  had  a  yearly 
pension  of  a  hundred  pounds.  This  is 
contradicted  by  all  tradition,  by  the  com- 
plaints of  Oldham,  and  by  the  reproaches 
of  Dryden ;  and  I  am  afraid  will  never 
be  confirmed. 

*  He  it  said  to  have  lived  for  tome  vears  in 
Rom  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  also  to  have 
died  there. 


About  sixty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Bar- 
ber, a  printer,  mayor  of  London,  and  a 
flriend  to  Butler's  principles,  bestowe«l  on 
him  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
thus  inscribed : 

M.S. 

SAMUELI8  BOTLERI, 

Qui  StreDshamise  in  itgro  Vifrorn.  nat.  16IS. 

obiit  Lond.  1680. 

Vir  doctiiB  imprimis,  acer,  integer; 

Operibui  Inirenii,  ooo  item  preemiiii,  foelix: 

Satyrici  apud  nos  Carrainis  Artifex  egregim; 

Quo  simulatse  Reliffiooi*  Larvam  detraxit, 

Et  Perduellium  tcelera  iiberrime  exagitavit; 

Scriptorum  in  tno  genere.  Primus  et 

Postremus. 

Ne,  ciii  vivo  deerant  fere  omnia, 

Dee»set  etiam  mortuo  Tumulus, 

Hoc  tandem  poiito  roarmore,  cnravit 

JOHANNES  BARBER,  Civit  Londinensit, 

1721. 

After  his  death  were  published  three 
small  volumes  of  his  posthumous  works : 
I  know  not  by  whom  collected,  or  by 
what  authority  ascertained  t ;  and,  lately, 
two  volumes  more  have  been  printed  by 
Mr.  Tfayer  of  Manchester,  indubitably 
genuine.  From  none  of  these  pieces  can 
his  life  be  traced,  or  his  character  disco- 
vered. Some  verses,  in  the  last  collec- 
tion, show  him  to  have  been  amongthose 
who  ridiculed  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  tbe  enemies  were  for 
some  time  very  numerous  and  very  acri- 
monious, for  what  reason  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  since  the  philosophers  professed 
not  to  advance  doctrines,  but  to  produce 
facts ;  and  the  most  zealous  enemy  of  in- 
novation must  admit  the  gradual  progress 
of  experience,  however  he  may  oppose 
hypothetical  temerity. 

In  this  mist  of  obscurity  passed  the  life 
of  Butler,  a  man  whose  name  can  only 
perish  with  his  language.  The  mode  and 
place  of  his  education  are  unknown ;  the 
events  of  his  life  are  variously  related ; 
and  all  that  can  be  told  with  certainty  is, 
that  he  was  poor. 

The  poem  of  Hudibras  is  one  of  those 
compositions  of  which  a  nation  may  justly 
boast;  as  the  images  which  it  exhibits 
are  domestic,  the  sentiments  unborrowed 
and  unexpected,  and  the  strain  of  diction 
original  and  peculiar.  We  must  not, 
however,  suffer  the  pride,  which  we 
assume  as  the  countrymen  of  Butler,  to 
make  any  encroachment  upon  justice, 
nor  appropriate  those  honours  which 
others  have  a  right  to  share.  The  poem 
of  Hudibras  is  not  wholly  English ;  the 
orieinal  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  Don  Quixote ;  a  book  to  which  a  mind 
of  the  greatest  powers  may  be  indebted 
without  disgrace. 

Cervantes  shows  a  man,  who  having, 
by  the  incessant  perusal  of  incredible 

t  They  were  collected  into  one,  and  pnb- 
lished  in  12mo.  in  1733. 
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tales,  sobjected  his  nDderstanding  to  his 
imagiaation,  and  familiarized  his  mind  by 
pertinacious  meditation  to  trains  of  incre- 
dible events,  and  scenes  of  impossible 
existence,  goes  out  in  the  pride  of  knight- 
hood to  redress  wrongs  and  defend  vir- 
gins, to  rescne  captive  princesses,  and 
tnmble  nsnrpers  from  their  thrones ;  at- 
tended by  a  squire,  whose  cunning,  too 
low  for  the  suspicion  of  a  generous  mind, 
enables  him  often  to  cheat  his  master. 

The  hero  of  Butler  is  a  Presbyterian 
justice,  who,  in  the  confidence  of  legal 
authority  and  the  rage  of  zealous  igno- 
rance, ranges  the  country  to  repress 
superstition  and  correct  abuses,  accom- 
panied by  an  Independent  clerk,  dispa- 
tations  and  obstinate,  with  whom  he  often 
debates,  but  never  conquers  him. 

Cervantes  had  so  much  kindness  for 
Don  Quixote,  that,  however  he  embar- 
rasses him  with  absurd  distresses,  he  gives 
him  so  much  sense  and  virtue  av  may 
preserve  our  esteem ;  wherever  he  is,  or 
whatever  he  does,  he  is  made  by  match- 
less dexterity  commonly  ridiculous,  bat 
never  contemptible. 

But  for  poor  Hudibras,  his  poet  had  no 
tenderness :  he  chooses  not  that  any  pity 
should  be  shown  or  respect  paid  him :  he 
gives  him  up  at  once  to  laughter  and  con- 
tempt, without  any  quality  that  can  dig- 
nify or  protect  him. 

In  forming  the  character  of  Hudibras, 
and  describing  his  person  and  habili- 
ments, the  author  seems  to  labour  with  a 
tumultuous  confusion  of  dissimilar  ideas. 
He  had  read  the  history  of  the  mock 
knights-errant;  he  knew  the  notions  and 
manners  of  a  Presbyterian  magistrate, 
and  tried  to  unite  the  absurdities  of  both, 
however  distant,  in  one  personage.  Thns 
he  gives  him  that  pedantic  ostentation  of 
knowledge  which  has  no  relation  to  chi- 
valry, and  loads  him  with  martial  incum- 
brances that  can  add  nothing  to  his  civil 
dignity.  He  sends  him  out  a  colonelling, 
and  yet  never  brings  him  within  sight  of 
war. 

If  Hudibras  be  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Presbyterians,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  why^  his  weapons  should  be 
represented  as  ridiculous  or  useless ;  for, 
whatever  judgment  might  be  passed  upon 
their  knowledge  or  their  arguments,  ex- 
perience had  sufficiently  shown  that  their 
swords  were  not  to  be  despised. 

The  hero,  thus  compounded  of  swag- 
gerer and  pedant,  of  knight  and  justice, 
is  led  forth  to  action,  with  his  squire 
Balpho,  an  Independent  enthusiast. 

Of  the  contexture  of  events  planned  by 
the  author,  which  is  called  the  action  of 
the  poem,  since  it  is  left  imperfect,  no 
judgment  can  be  made.  It  is  probable 
that  the  hero  was  to  be  led  through  many 


luckless  adventares,  which  voaM  give 
occasion,  like  bis  attack  upon  the  bear 
and  fiddle,  to  expose  thendionlous  rigour 
of  the  sectaries ;  like  his  encounter  with 
Sidrophel  and  Whacum,  to  make  super- 
stition and  credulity  contemptible ;  or, 
like  his  recourse  to  the  low  retailer  of  the 
law,  discover  the  fraudulent  practices  of 
different  professions. 

What  series  of  events  he  would  have 
formed,  or  in  what  manner  he  wouM 
have  rewarded  or  punished  his  hero,  it  is 
now  vain  to  conjecture.  His  work  must 
have  had,  4is  it  seems,  the  defect  whidi 
Dryden  imputes  to  Spenser ;  the  action 
could  not  have  been  one;  there  could 
only  have  been  a  succession  of  incidents, 
each  of  which  might  have  happened 
without  the  rest,  and  which  could  not  all 
cooperate  to  any  single  conclusion. 

The  discontinuity  of  the  action  might 
however  have  been  easily  forgiven,  if 
there  had  been  action  enough :  bat  I  be- 
lieve  every  reader  regrets  the  paucity  of 
events,  and  complains  that  in  thepoem 
of  Hudibras,  as  in  the  history  of  Thucy- 
dides,  there  is  more  said  than  done.  The 
scenes  are  too  seldom  changed,  and  the 
attention  is  tired  with  long  conversation. 

It  is  indeed  much  more  easy  to  form 
dialogues  than  to  contrive  adventures. 
Every  position  makes  way  for  an  argu- 
ment, and  every  objection  dictates  an 
answer.  When  two  disputants  are  en" 
gaged  upon  a  complicated  and  extensive 
questi<»i,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  continue, 
but  to  end  the  controversy.  But  whether 
it  be  that  we  comprehend  but  few  of  the 
possibilities  of  life,  or  that  life  itself 
affords  little  variety,  every  man  who  has 
tried  knows  how  much  labour  it  will  cost 
to  fbrm  such  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances as  shall  have  at  once  the  grace  of 
novelty  and  credibility,  and  delight  fancy 
without  violence  toreason. 

Perhaps  the  dialogue  of  this  poem  is 
not  perfect.  Some  power  of  engaging 
the  attention  might  have  been  add^  to  it 
by  quicker  reciprocation,  by  seasonable 
interruptions,  by  sudden  questions,  and 
by  a  nearer  approach  to  dramatic  spright- 
liness ;  without  which,  fictitious  speeches 
will  always  tire,  however  sparkling  with 
sentences,  and  however  variegated  with 
alfusions. 

The  great  source  of  pleasure  is  variety. 
Uniformity  must  tire  at  last,  though  it  be 
uniformity  of  excellence.  We  love  to 
expect ;  and,  when  expectation  is  disap- 
pointed or  gratified,  we  want  to  be  again 
expecting.  For  this  impatience  of  the 
present,  whoever  would  please  must  make 
provision.  The  skjlful  vniter  irritat, 
tntUcet,  makes  a  due  distribution  of  the 
still  and  animated  parts.  It  is  for  want 
of  this  artful  intertexture,  and -those  ne- 
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cessary  changes,  that  the  whole  of  a  book 
may  be  tedioas,  though  all  the  parts  are 
praised. 

If  inezhao^ible  wit  could  give  perpe- 
tual pleasure,  no  eye  would  ever  leave 
half-read  the  work  of  Butler;  for  what 
poet  has  ever  brought  so  many  remote 
images  so  happily  tc^ether  1  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  peruse  a  page  without  finding 
some  association  of  images  that  was  never 
found  before.  By  the  first  paragraph  the 
reader  is  amused,  by  the  next  he  is  de- 
lighted, and  by  a  few  more  strained  to 
astonishment ;  but  astonishment  is  a  toil- 
some pleasure;  he  is  soon  weary  of 
wondering,  and  longs  to  be  diverted. 

Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  dicere,  die  aliquando 
Ec  bene,  die  neutrum,  die  aliquando  male. 

Imagination  is  useless  without  know- 
ledge :  nature  gives  in  vain  the  power  of 
combination,  unless  study  and  observa- 
tion supply  materials  to  be  combined. 
Butler's  treasures  of  knowledge  appear 
proportioned  to  his  expense :  whatever 
topic  employs  his  mind,  he  shows  him- 
self qualified  to  expand  and  illustrate  it 
with  all  the  accessaries  that  books  can 
furnish:  he  is  found  not  only  to  have 
travelled  the  beaten  road,  but  the  bye- 
paths  of  literature;  not  only  to  have 
taken  general  surveys,  but  to  have  exa- 
mined particulars  with  minute  inspec- 
tion. 

If  the  French  boast  the  learning  of 
Rabelais,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  con- 
fronting them  with  Butler. 

But  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  per- 
formance are  those  which  retired  study 
and  native  wit  cannot  supply.  He  that 
merely  makes  a  book  from  books  may 
be  useftil,  but  can  scarcely  be  great. 
Butler  had  not  suffered  life  to  glide  be- 
side him  unseen  or  unobserved.  He  had 
watched  with  great  diligence  the  opera- 
ti<ni8  of  human  nature,  and  traced  the 
effects  of  opinion,  humour,  interest,  and 
passion.  From  such  remarks  proceeded 
that  great  number  of  sententious  distichs 
which  have  passed  into  conversation,  and 
are  added  as  proverbial  axioms  to  the 
general  stock  of  practical  knowledge. 

When  any  work  has  been  viewed  and 
admired,  the  first  question  of  inteUieent 
curiosity  is,  how  was  it  performed  f  Hn- 
dibras  was  not  a  hasty  effusion ;  it  was 
not  iH'oduced  by  a  sudden  tumult  of  ima- 
gination, or  a  short  paroxysm  of  violent 
Ubonr.  To  accumulate  such  a  mass  of 
sentiments  at  the  call  of  accidental  desire, 
or  of  sudden  necessity,  is  beyond  the 
reach  and  power  of  the  most  active  and 
comprehensive  mind.  I  am  informed  by 
Mr.Thyer,  of  Manclester,  that  excellent 
editor  of  this  author's  reliqnes,  that  he 
conld  show  something  like  Hndibras  in 


prose.  He  has  in  his  possession  the  com- 
monplace book,  in  which  Butler  reposited 
not  such  events  and  precepts  as  are  ga- 
thered by  reading,  but  such  remarks, 
similitudes,  allusions,  assemblages,  or  in- 
ferences, as  occasion  prompted,  or  medi- 
tation produced,  those  thoughts  that  were 
generated  in  his  own  mind,  and  might 
be  usefully  applied  to  some  future  pur- 
pose. Such  is  the  labour  of  those  who 
write  for  immortality. 

But  human  works  are  not  easily  found 
without  a  perishable  part.  Of  the  ancient 
poets  every  reader  feels  the  mythology 
tedious  and  oppressive.  Of  Hndibras, 
the  manners,  being  founded  on  opinions, 
are  temponury  and  local,  and  therefore 
bec<Hne  every  day  less  intelligible,  and 
less  striking.  What  Cicero  says  of  phi- 
losophy is  true  likewise  of  wit  and 
humour,  that  '  time  effaces  the  fictions 
of  opinions,  and  confirms  the  determina- 
tions of  Nature.'  Such  manners  as  de- 
pend upon  standing  relations  and  general 
passions  are  coextended  with  the  race  of 
man ;  but  those  modifications  of  life  and 
peculiarities  of  practice,  which  are  the 
progeny  of  error  and  perverseness,  or  at 
best  of  some  accidental  influence  or  tran- 
sient persuasion,  must  perish  with  their 
parents. 

Much  therefore  of  that  humour  which 
transported  the  last  century  with  merri- 
ment is  lost  to  us,  who  do  not  know  the 
sonr  solemnity,  the  sullen  superstition, 
the  gloomy  moroseness,  and  the  stubborn 
scruples,  of  the  ancient  Puritans ;  or,  if 
we  know  them,  derive  our  information 
only  from  books,  or  from  tradition,  have 
never  had  them  before  our  eyes,  and 
cannot  but  by  recollection  and  study 
understand  the  lines  in  which  they  are 
satirised.  Our  grandfathers  knew  the 
picture  from  the  life ;  we  judgfe  of  the 
life  by  contemplating  the  picture. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  regularity 
and  composure  of  the  present  time,  to 
image  the  tumult  of  absurdity,  and  cla- 
mour of  contradiction,  which  perplexed 
doctrine,  disordered  practice,  and  dis- 
tnrbedboth  public  and  private  quiet,  in 
that  age  when  subordination  was  broken, 
and  awe  was  hissed  away;  when  any 
unsetUed  innovator,  who  could  hatch  a 
half-formed  notion,  produced  it  to  the 
public ;  when  every  man  might  become 
a  preacher,  and  almost  every  preacher 
conld  collect  a  congregation. 

The  wisdom  of  the  nation  is  very  rea- 
sonably supposed  to  reside  in  the  parlia- 
ment. What  can  be  concluded  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  when  in  one 
of  the  parliaments,  summoned  by  Crom- 
well, it  was  seriously  proposed,  that  all 
the  records  in  the  Tower  should  be 
bnmed,  that  all  memory  of  things  past 
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should  be  effaced,  and  that  the  whole 
system  of  life  should  commence  anew  ? 

We  have  never  been  witnesses  of -ani- 
mosities excited  by  the  use  of  mince-pies 
and  plum-porridge ;  nor  seen  with  what 
abhorrence  those,  who  could  eat  them  at 
all  other  times  of  the  year,  would  shrink 
from  them  in  December.  An  old  Puri- 
tan, who  was  alive  in  my  childhood, 
being  at  one  of  the  feasts  of  the  church 
invited  by  a  neighbour  to  partake  his 
cheer,  told  him,  that  if  he  would  treat 
him  at  an  alehouse  with  beer  brewed  for 
all  times  and  seasons,  he  should  accept 
his  kindness,  but  would  have  none  of  the 
superstitious  meats  or  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  the 
illegality  of  all  games  of  chance ;  and  he 
that  reads  Gataker  upon  Lots  may  see 
how  much  learning  and  reason  one  of  the 
first  scholars  of  his  age  thought  necessary, 
to  prove  that  it  was  no  crime  to  throw  a 
die,  or  play  at  cards,  or  to  hide  a  shilling 
for  the  reckoning. 

Astrology,  however,  against  which  so 
much  of  the  satire  is  directed,  was  not 
more  the  folly  of  the  Puritans  than  of 
others.  It  had  in  that  time  a  very  ex- 
tensive dominion.  Its  predictions  raised 
hopes  and  fears  in  minds  which  ought  to 
have  rejected  it  with  contempt.  In  ha- 
zardous undertakings  care  was  taken  to 
begin  under  the  influence  of  a  propitiout 
planet;  and,  when  the  king  was  prisoner 
in  Carisbrook  Castle,  an  astrologer  was 
consulted  what  hour  would  be  found  most 
favourable  to  an  escape. 

What  effect  this  poem  had  upon  the 
public,  whether  it  shamed  imposture,  or 
reclaimed  credulity.  Is  not  easily  deter- 
mined. Cheats  can  seldom  stand  long 
against  laughter.  It  is  certain  that  the 
credit  of  planetary  intelligence  wore  fast 
away  ;  though  some  men  of  knowledge, 
and  Dryden  among  them,  continued  to 
believe  that  conjunctions  and  oppositions 
had  a  great  part  in  the  distribution  of 
good  or  evil,  and  in  the  government  of 
sublunary  things. 

Poetical  action  ought  to  be  probable 
upon  certain  suppositions,  and  such  pro- 
bability as  burlesque  requires  is  here 
violated  only  by  one  incident  Nothing 
can  show  more  plainly  the  necessity  of 
doing  something,  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  something  to  do,  than  that  Butler 
was  reduced  to  transfer  to  his  hero  the 
flagellation  of  Sancho,  not  the  most 
agreeable  fiction  of  Cervantes ;  very  suit- 
able indeed  to  the  manners  of  that  age 
and  nation,  which  ascribed  wonderful 
efficacy  to  voluntary  penances;  but  so 
remote  from  the  practice  and  opinions  of 


the  Hudibrastic  time,  that  judgment  and 
imagination  are  alike  offended. 

The  diction  of  this  poem  is  grossly 
familiar,  and  the  numbers  purposely  neg- 
lected, except  in  a  few  places  where  me 
thoughts  by  their  native  excellence  secure 
themselves  from  violation,  being  such  as 
mean  language  cannot  express.  The  mode 
of  versification  has  been  blamed  by  Dry> 
den,  who  regrets  that  the  heroic  measure 
was  not  rather  chosen.  To  the  critical 
sentence  of  Dryden  the  highest  reverence 
would  be  due,  were  not  his  decisions 
often  precipitate,  and  his  opinions  imma- 
ture. When  he  wished  to  change  the 
measure,  he  probably  would  have  been 
willing  to  change  more.  If  he  intended 
that,  when  the  numbers  were  heroic,  the 
diction  should  still  remain  vulgar,  he 
planned  a  very  heterogeneous  and  unna- 
tural composition.  If  he  preferred  a 
general  stateliness  both  of  sound  and 
words,  he  can  be  only  understood  to  wish 
Butler  had  undertaken  a  different  work. 

The  measure  is  quick,  sprightly,  and 
colloquial,  suitable  to  the  vulgarity  of  the 
words  and  the  levity  of  the  sentiments. 
But  such  numbers  and  such  diction  can 
gain  regard  only  when  they  are  used  by 
a  writer  whose  vigour  of  fancy  and  co- 
piousness of  knowledge  entitle  him  to 
contempt  of  ornaments,  and  who,  in 
confidence  of  the  novelty  and  justness  of 
his  conceptions,  can  afford  to  throw  me- 
taphors and  epitliets  away.  To  another 
that  conveys  common  thoughts  in  care- 
less versification,  it  will  only  be  said, 
'  Pauper  videri  Cinna  vult,  et  est  pauper.' 
The  meaning  and  diction  wlil  be  worthy 
of  each  other,  and  criticism  may  justly 
doom  them  to  perish  together. 

Nor  even  though  another  Butler  should 
arise,  would  another  Hudibras  obtain  the 
same  regard.  Burlesque  consists  in  a 
disproportion  between  the  style  and  the 
sentiments,  or  between  the  adventitious 
sentiments  and  the  fundamental  subject. 
It  therefore,  like  all  bodies  compounded 
of  heterogeneous  parts,  contains  in  it  a 
principle  of  corruption.  All  dispropor. 
tion  is  unnatural ;  and  iYoro  what  is  un- 
natural we  can  derive  only  the  pleasure 
which  novelty  produces.  We  admire  it 
a  while  as  a  strange  thing ;  but  when  it 
is  no  longer  strange,  we  perceive  its  de- 
formity. It  is  a  kind  of  artifice,  which 
by  frequent  repetition  detects  itself ;  and 
the  reader,  learning  in  time  what  he  is  to 
expect,  lays  down  his  book,  as  the  spec- 
tator turns  away  from  a  second  exhibition 
of  those  tricks,  of  which  the  only  use  is 
to  show  that  they  can  be  played. 
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John  Wilhot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester, the  son  of  Henry  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester, better  known  b^  the  title  of  Lord 
Wilmot,  so  often  mentioned  in  Claren- 
don's History,  was  bom  April  10,  1647, 
at  Ditch  ley  in  Oxfordshire.  After  a 
a'ammatical  edacation  at  the  school  of 
Borford,  he  entered  a  nobleman  into 
Wadham  College  in  1659,  only  twelve 
years  old  ;  and  in  1661,  at  fourteen  was, 
with  some  other  persons  of  high  rank, 
made  master  of  arts  by  Lord  Clarendon 
in  person. 

He  travelled  afterwards  into  France 
and  Italy ;  and  at  his  return  devoted 
himself  to  the  Court.  In  1665,  he  went 
to  sea  with  Sandwich,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Bergen  by  uncommon  intrepi- 
dity ;  and  the  next  summer  served  again 
on  board,  under  Sir  Edward  Spragge, 
who,  in  the  heat  of  the  *  engagement, 
having  a  message  of  reproof  to  send  to 
one  of  his  captains,  could  find  no  man 
ready  to  carry  it  but  Wilmot ;  who,  in 
an  open  boat,  went  and  returned  amidst 
the  storm  of  shot. 

But  his  reputation  for  bravery  was  not 
lasting ;  he  was  reproached  with  slinking 
away  in  street  quarrels,  and  leaving  his 
companions  to  shift  as  they  could  without 
him ;  and  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, has  left  a  story  of  his  refusal  to 
fight  him. 

He  bad  very  early  an  inclination  to 
intemperance,  which  he  totally  subdued 
in  hb  travels;  but,  when  he  became  a 
courtier,  he  unhappily  addicted  himself 
to  dissolute  and  vicious  company,  by 
which  his  principles  were  corrupted,  and 
bis  manners  depraved.  He  lost  all  sense 
of  religions  restraint ;  and,  finding  it  not 
convenient  to  admit  the  authority  of  laws 
which  he  was  resolved  not  to  obey,  shel- 
tered his  wickedness  behind  infidelity. 

As  he  excelled  in  that  noisy  and  licen- 
tious merriment  which  wine  excites,  his 
companions  eagerly  encouraged  him  in 
excess,  and  he  willingly  indulged  it;  till, 
as  he  confessed  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he  was  for 
five  years  together  continually  drunk,  or 
so  much  inflamed  by  frequent  ebriety,  as 
in  no  interval  to  be  master  of  himself. 

In  this  state  he  played  many  frolics, 
which  it  is  not  for  his  honour  that  we 
should  remember,  and  which  are  not  now 
distinctly  known.  He  often  pursued  low 
amours  in  mean  disguises,  and  always 
acted  with  great  exactness  and  dexterity 
the  characters  which  he  assumed. 
He  once  erected  a  stage  on  Tower  Hill, 


and  harangued  the  populace  as  a  monnte- 
bank ;  and,  having  made  physic  part  of 
his  study,  is  said  to  have  practised  it  soc- 
cessfully. 

He  was  so  much  in  favour  with  King 
Charles,  that  he  was  made  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and  comp- 
troller of  Woodstock  Park. 

Having  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind, 
he  never,  except  in  his  paroxysms  of 
intemperance,  was  wholly  negligent  of 
study ;  he  read  what  is  considered  as 
polite  learning  so  much,  that  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Wood  as  the  greatest  scholar 
of  all  the  nobility.  Sometimes  he  retired 
into  the  country,  and  amused  himself 
with  writing  libels,  in  which  he  did  not 
pretend  to  confine  himself  to  truth. 

His  favourite  author  in  French  was 
Boilean,  and  in  English  Cowley. 

Thus,  in  a  course  of  drunken  gaiety 
and  gross  sensuality,  with  intervals  of 
study  perhaps  yet  more  criminal,  with 
an  avowed  contempt  of  all  decency  and 
order,  a  total  disregard  of  every  moral, 
and  a  resolute  denial  of  every  religious 
obligation,  he  lived  worthless  and  useless, 
and  blazed  out  his  youth  and  his  health 
in  lavish  voluptuousness ;  till,  at  the  age 
of  one-and-thirty,  he  had  exhausted  the 
fond  of  life,  and  reduced  himself  to  a 
state  of  weakness  and  decay. 

At  this  time  he  was  led  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he  laid 
open,  with  great  freedom,  the  tenonr  of 
his  opinions,  and  the  course  of  his  life, 
and  nrom  whom  he  received  such  convic- 
tion of  the  reasonableness  of  moral  duty, 
and  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  produced 
a  total  change  both  of  his  manners  and 
opinions.  The  account  of  those  salutary 
conferences  is  given  by  Burnet  in  a  book, 
intituled, '  Some  Passages  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  John  Earl  of  Rochester ;'  which 
the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance, 
the  philosopher  for  its  arguments,  and 
the  saint  for  its  piety.  It  were  an  injury 
to  the  reader  to  offer  him  an  abridg- 
ment. 

He  died  July  26,  1680,  before  he  had 
completed  his  thirty-fourth  year;  and 
was  so  worn  away  by  a  long  illness,  that 
life  went  out  without  a  struggle. 

Lord  Rochester  was  eminent  for  the 
vigour  of  his  colloquial  wit,  and  remark- 
able for  jnAny  wild  pranks  and  sallies  of 
extravagance.  The  glare  of  hb  general 
character  diffused  itself  upon  his  writings ; 
the  compositions  of  a  man  whose  name 
was  heard  so  often  were  certain  of  atte 
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tion,  and  from  many  readers  certain  of 
applanse.  This  blaze  of  reputation  is  not 
yet  qnite  extinguished ;  and  his  poetry 
still  retains  some  splendour  beyond  that 
which  genius  has  bestowed. 

Wood  and  Burnet  give  us  reason  to 
believe,  that  much  was  imputed  to  him 
which  he  did  not  write.  I  know  not  by 
whom  the  original  collection  was  made, 
or  by  what  authority  its  genuineness  was 
ascertained.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  of  his  death,  with  an 
air  of  concealment,  professing  in  the 
title-page  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp. 

Of  some  of  the  pieces,  however,  there 
is  no  doubt.  The  Imitation  of  Horace's 
Satire,  the  Verses  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  the 
Satire  against  Man,  the  Verses  upon 
Nothing,  and  perhaps  some  others,  are 
I  believe  genuine,  and  perhaps  most  of 
those  which  the  collection  exhibits. 

As  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
found  leisure  for  any  course  of  continued 
study,  his  pieces  are  commonly  short, 
such  as  one  fit  of  resolution  would  pro- 
duce. 

His  songs  have  no  particular  character ; 
they  tell,  like  other  songs,  in  smooth  and 
easy  language,  of  scorn  and  kindness, 
dismission  and  desertion,  absence  and 
inconstancy,  with  the  commonplaces  of 
artificial  courtship.  They  are  commonly 
smooth  and  easy ;  but  have  little  nature, 
and  little  sentiment. 

His  imitation  of  Horace  on  Lucilius  is 
not  inelegant  or  unhappy.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Seccmd  began  that  adap- 
tation, which  has  since  been  very  fre- 
quent, of  ancient  poetry  to  present  times ; 
and  perhaps  few  will  be  found  where  the 
parallelism  is  better  preserved  than  in 
this.  The  versification  is  indeed  some- 
times careless,  but  it  is  sometimes  vigor- 
ous and  weighty. 

The  strongest  effort  of  his  Muse  is  his 
poem  upon  <  Nothine.'  He  is  not  the 
first  who  has  chosen  this  barren  topic  for 
the  boast  of  his  fertility.  There  is  a  poem 
called  *  Nihil,*  in  Latin,  by  Passerat,  a 
poet  and  critic  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  France ;  who,  in  bis  own  epitaph, 
expresses  his  zeal  for  good  poetry  thus : 

— MolHter  ossa  quiescent 
Sint  mode  carminibus  oon  onerata  malts. 

In  examining  this  performance, '  No- 
thing' must  be  considered  as  having  not 
only  a  negative  but  a  kind  of  positive 
signification ;  as  I  need  not  fear  thieves, 
I  have  nothing,  and  nothing  is  a  very 
powerful  protector.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  sentence  it  is  taken  negatively;  in 
the  second  it  is  taken  positively^  as  an 


agent.  In  one  of  Boilean's  lines  it  was  a 
Question,  whether  he  should  use  d  Hen 
faire,  or  d.  ne  rien  /aire  ;  and  the  first 
was  preferred  because  it  gave  rien  a 
sense  in  some  sort  positive.  *  Nothing' 
can  be  a  subject  only  in  its  positive 
sense,  and  such  a  sense  is  given  it  in  the 
first  line : 

Nothing,  thou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  shade. 

In  this  line,  I  know  not  whether  he  does 
not  allude  to  a  curious  book,  *  De  Um- 
bra,' by  Wowerus,  which,  having  told 
the  qualities  of  Shade,  concludes  with  a 
poem  in  which  are  these  lines : 

Jam  primum  terram  validiBcircamspice  daus- 

trig 
Suspensam  totam,  decus  admirabile  mandi 
Terrasque  tractusque  maris,  camposque  li- 

quentes 

Aeris  et  vaati  laqueata  palatia  coeli 

Omnibus  Umbra  prior. 

The  positive  sense  is  generally  pre- 
served with  great  skill  through  the  whole 
poem ;  though  sometimes,  in  a  subordi- 
nate sense,  the  negative  nothing  is  inju- 
diciously mingled.  Passerat  confounds 
the  two  senses. 

Another  of  his  most  vigorous  pieces  is 
his  Lampoon  on  Sir  Car  Scroop,  who, 
in  a  poem  called  *  The  Praise  of  Satire,' 
had  some  lines  like  these  *  : 

He  who  can  push  into  a  midnight  fray 
His  brave  companion,  and  then  run  away. 
Leaving  him  to  be  murder'd  in  the  street. 
Then  put  it  off  with  some  buffoon  conceit; 
Him,  thus  disbonnur'd,  for  a  wit  you  own, 
And  court  htm  as  top  fiddler  of  the  town. 

This  was  meant  of  Rochester,  whose 
buffoon  conceit  was,  I  suppose,  a  saying 
often  mentioned,  that '  every  man  would 
be  a  coward  if  he  durst;'  and  drew  from 
him  those  furious  verses  to  which  Scroop 
made  in  reply  an  epigram,  ending  with 
these  lines : 

Thod  canst  hurt  no  man's  fame  with  thy  ill 

word! 
Thy  pen  is  full  as  harmless  as  thy  sword. 

Of  the  satire  against  *  Man,'  Rochester 
can  only  ct^im  what  remains  when  all 
Boileau's  part  is  taken  away. 

In  all  his  works  there  is  sprightliness 
and  vigour,  and  every  where  may  be 
found  tokens  of  a  mind  which  study 
might  have  carried  to  excellence.  What 
more  can  be  expected  from  a  life  spent 
in  ostentatious  contempt  of  regularity, 
and  ended  before  the  abilities  of  many 
other  men  began  to  be  displayed  1 

I  quote  from  memory.   Da.  J. 
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Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscom- 
mon, was  the  son  of  James  Dillon  and 
EliEabeth  Wentworth,  sister  to  the  Earl 
of  Stra£ford.  He  was  born  in  Ireland 
daring  ihe  lieutenancy  of  Strafford,  who, 
being  both  his  nncle  and  his  godfather, 
gave  him  his  own  surname.  Qis  father, 
the  third  Earl  of  Roscommon,  had  been 
converted  by  Usher  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion; and  when  the  Popish  rebellion 
broke  oat,  Strafford,  thinking  the  family 
in  great  danger  from  tlie  fnry  of  the  Irish, 
sent  for  his  |^s(m,  and  placed  biro  at 
his  own  seat  m  Yorkshire,  where  he  was 
instracted  in  Latin :  which  be  learned  so 
as  to  write  it  with  parity  and  elegance, 
though  he  was  never  able  to  retain  the 
rales  of  grammar. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fen- 
ton,  from  whose  notes  on  Waller  most 
of  this  account  must  be  borrowed,  thoagh 
I  know  not  whether  all  that  he  relates  is 
certain.  The  instructor  whom  he  assigns 
to  Roscommon  is  one  Dr.  Hall,  by  whom 
he  cannot  mean  the  famoos  Hall,  then  an 
old  man  and  a  bishop. 

When  the  storm  broke  ont  upon  Straf- 
ford, his  house  was  a  shelter  no  longer  ; 
and  Dillon,  by  the  advice  of  Usher,  was 
sent  to  Caen,  where  the  Protestants  had 
then  an  university,  and  continued  his 
studies  under  Bochart. 

Young  Dillon,  who  was  sent  to  study  : 
ander  Bochart,  and  who  is  represented 
as  having  already  made  great  proficiency 
in  literature,  could  not  be  more  than  nine 
years  old.  Strafford  went  to  govern  Ire- 
land in  1633,  and  was  put  to  death  eight 
years  afterwards.  That  he  was  sent  to 
Caen,  is  certain:  that  he  was  a  great 
scholar,  may  be  doubted. 

At  Caen  he  is  said  to  have  had  some 
preternatural  intelligence  of  bis  father's 
death. 

'  The  Lord  Roscommon,  being  a  boy 
often  years  of  age,  at  Caen  in  Normandy, 
one  day  was,  as  it  were,  madly  extrava- 
giint  in  playing,  leaping,  getting  over  the 
tables,  boards,  &c.  He  was  wont  to  be 
sober  enough ;  they  said,  God  ^rant  this 
bodes  DO  ill  luck  to  him  I  In  the  heat  of 
this  extravagant  fit,  he  cries  out.  My 
father  is  dead.  A  fortnight  after  news 
came  from  Ireland  that  his  father  was 
dead.  This  account  I  had  from  Mr. 
Rnolles,  who  was  his  governor,  and  then 
with  him, — since  secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Strafford ;  and  I  have  bean)  bis  lord- 


ship's relations  confirm  the  same.'  Au- 
brey's Miscellanp. 

The  present  age  is  very  little  inclined 
to  favour  any  accounts  of  this  kind,  imh* 
will  the  name  of  Aubrey  much  recom- 
mend it  to  credit ;  it  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  omitted,  because  better  evidence  of 
a  fact  cannot  easily  be  fonnd  than  is  here 
offered ;  and  it  must  be  by  preserving 
snob  relations  that  we  may  at  last  judge 
how  much  they  are  to  be  regarded.  If 
we  stay  to  examine  this  account,  we 
shall  see  difficulties  on  both  sides :  here 
is  the  relation  of  a  fact  given  by  a  man 
who  had  no  interest  to  deceive,  and  who 
could  not  be  deceived  himself;  and  here 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  miracle  which 
produces  no  effect ;  the  order  of  nature 
IS  interrupted  to  discover  not  a  future 
but  only  a  distant  event,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  whom  it 
is  revealed.  Between  these  difficulties, 
what  way  shall  be  fonnd?  Is  reason  or 
testimony  to  be  rejected  ?  I  believe,  what 
Osborne  says  of  an  appearance  of  sanc- 
tity may  be  applied  to  such  impulses  or 
anticipations  as  this :  *  Do  not  wholly 
slight  them,  because  they  may  be  true  ; 
but  do  not  easily  trust  them,  because  they 
may  be  false.' 

The  state  both  of  England  and  Ireland 
was  at  this  time  such,  that  he  who  was 
absent  from  either  coimtry  had  very  little 
temptation  to  return ;  and  therefore  Ros- 
common, when  he  left  Caen,  travelled 
into  Italy,  and  amused  himself  with  its 
antiquities,  and  particularly  with  medals, 
in  which  he  acquired  uncommon  skill. 

At  the  Restoration,  with  the  other 
friends  of  monarchy,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, was  made  captain  of  the  band  of 
pensioners,  and  learned  so  much  of  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  court,  that  he  addicted 
himself  immoderately  to  gaming,  by 
which  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  quar- 
rels, and  which  undoubtedly  brought 
upon  him  its  usual  concomitants,  extra- 
vagance and  distress. 

After  some  time,  a  dispute  about  part 
of  his  estate  forced  him  into  Ireland, 
where  he  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond  captain  of  the  guards,  and  met  with 
an  adventure  thus  related  by  Fenton : 

'  He  was  at  Dublin,  as  mach  as  ever 
distempered  with  the  same  fatal  affection 
for  play,  which  engaged  him  in  one  ad. 
venture  that  well  deserves  to  be  related. 
As  he  returned  to  bis  lodgings  from  a 
F 
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gaming-table,  be  was  attacked  in  the 
dark  by  three  raffians,  who  were  em- 
ployed to  assassinate  him.  The  Earl  de- 
fended himself  with  so  much  resolation, 
that  he  dispatched  one  of  the  aggressors : 
whilst  a  gentleman,  accidentally  passing 
that  way,  interposed,  and  disarmed  an- 
other :  the  third  seoared  himself  by  flight. 
This  geiieroas  assistant  was  a  disbanded 
officer,  of  a  good  family  and  fair  reputa- 
tion ;  who,  by  what  we  call  the  partiality 
of  fortune,  to  aVoid  censuring  the  iniqai- 
ties  of  the  times,  wanted  even  a  plain 
suit  of  clothes  to  make  a  decent  appear- 
ance at  the  castle.  But  his  lordslup,  on 
this  occasipn,  presenting  him  to  the  I)uke 
of  Ormond,  with  great  importunity  pre- 
vailed with  hfs  grace,  that  he  might  re- 
sign his  post  of  captain  of  the  guwtls  to 
his  friend ;  which  for  aboat  three  years 
the  gentlemapi  enjoyed,  and,  upon  bis 
death,  the  Duke  returned  the  commission 
to  his  generous  benefactor.' 

When  he  had  finished  his  business,  he 
returned  to  London ;  was  made  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  the  Duchess  of  York ; 
and  married  the  L#dy  Francep,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  ^d  widow  of 
Colonel  Courteney. 

He  now  busied  his  mind  with  literary 
projects,  and  formed  the  plan  of  a  society 
for  refining  our  Language  and  fixing,  its 
standard ;  *  in  imitation,'  says  Fenton, 
'  of  those  learned  and  polite  societies  with 
which  he  had  been  acquainted  abroad.' 
In  this  design  his  friend  Drvden  is  said 
to  have  assisted  hiip. 

The  same  design,  it  is  well  known, 
was  revived  by  Dr^  Swift  in  the  ministry 
of  Oxford;  but  it  ha»  neyer  since  been 
publicly  mentioned,  though  at  ttiat  time 
great  expectations  were  formed,  by  some, 
of  its  establishment  and  its  effects.  Such 
a  society  might,  perhaps^  without  much 
difficulty,  be  collected;  but  that  it  wonid 
produce  what  is  expectfed  from  |t  may  be 
doubted. 

The  Italian  academy  seems  tp  have 
obtained  its  end.  The  langiiagie  was  re- 
fined, and  so  fixed  that  it  has  changed 
but  little.  The  French  academy  thought 
that  they  refined  their  language,  and 
doubtless  thought  rightly  ;  but  the  event 
has  not  shown  that  they  fixed  it ;  for  the 
French  of  the  present  time  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  last  century. 

In  this  country  an  academy  could  be 
expected  to  do  but  little.  If  an  acade- 
mician's place  were  profitable,  it  would 
be  giyen  by  interest ;  if  ^ttend^nce  were 
gratuitous,  it  would  be  rarely  paid,  and 
no  man  wpuld  endure  the  leattt  disgiit>t. 
Unanimity  is  impossible,  and  det>ate 
would  separate  the  assembly. 

But  suppose  the  philological  degree 
made  and  promulgated,  what  wouki  be 


its  authority  1  In  absolnte  gOYemmenta, 
there  is  sometimes  a  general  reverence 
pakl  to  all  that  has  the  sanction  of  power, 
and  the  countenance  of  greatness.  How 
little  this  is  the  state  of  oar  country  needs 
not  to  be  told.  We  live  in  an  age  in 
which  it  is  a  kind  of  public  sport  to  re- 
fuse all  respect  that  cannot  be  enforced. 
The  edicts  of  an  English  academy  woold 
probably  be  read  by  many,  only  that 
they  might  be  sure  to  disobey  thera. 

That  our  language  is  in  perpetual  dan- 
ger of  corruption  cannot  be  denied ;  bat 
what  prevention  can  be  found  1  The  pre- 
sent manners  of  the  nation  would  deride 
authority ;  and  therefore  nothing  is  left 
but  that  every  writer  should  criticise 
himself. 

All  hopes  of  new  literary  insthntions 
were  quickly  suppressed  by  the  conten- 
tious turbulence  of  King  James's  reign ; 
and  Roscommon,  foreseeing  that  some 
violent  concussion  of  the  State  was  at 
hand,  purposed  to  retire  to  Rome,  al- 
leging, that  *  it  was  best  to  sit  near  the 
chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked ;'  a 
sentence,  of  which  the  application  seems 
not  very  clear. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gont ; 
and  he  was  so  impatient  either  of  bin- 
derance  or  of  pain,  that  he  submitted 
himself  to  a  French  empiric,  who  is  saM 
to  have  repelled  the  disease  into  his 
bowels. 

At  the  moipent  in  which  he  expired, 
he  uttered,  with  an  energy  of  voice  that 
expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion,  two 
lines  of  his  own  version  of  *  Dies  Ir».' 

My  God,  my  Father,  tn<l  my  Friend, 
1)0  i)ot  forsike  me  ip  my  eod. 

He  died  In  1684;  and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  poetical  character  is  given  by  Mr. 
Pentoit : 

*  In  his  writings,'  says  Fenton,  *  we 
view  the  irnage  of  a  liiind  which  was 
naturally  serious  and  solid ;  richly  fur- 
nished and  adorned  witii  all  the  orna- 
ments of  learning,  unaffectedly  disposed 
in  the  most  regular  and  elegant  order. 
His  imagination  might  have  probably 
bpen  more  fruitful  and  sprightly,  if  his 
judgment  had  been  less  severe.  But  that 
severity  (deliyered  in  a  masculine,  clear, 
succinct  style)  contributed  to  make  him 
so  eminent  ip  the  didactical  ipanner,  that 
no  man,«v-ith  justice,  can  affirm  he  was 
ever  equalled  by  ^ny  of  our  nation, 
without  confessing  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  inferior  to  none.  In  some  other 
kinds  of  writing  his  genius  seems  to  have 
wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point  of  perfec*- 
tion  ;  but  who  can  attain  it?' 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his 
mind,  who  would  not  imagine  that  they 
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kad  beea  dispUyed  in  larce  volainet  and 
nameroas  performancett  Who  woold  not, 
alter  the  pennMil  of  this  character,  be  sar- 
prUed  to  find  that  all  the  proofs  of  thU 
genius,  and  knowledge,  and  Judgment, 
are  not  auflicient  to  form  a  single  book, 
or  to  appear  otherwise  than  in  conjunc- 
tSoB  f^ih  the  works  of  some  other  writer 
of  the  aaroe  petty  sice*  t  But  thus  it  is 
that  characters  are  written :  we  know 
somewhat,  and  we  imagine  the  rest.  The 
observation,  that  his  imagination  would 
probably  have  been  more  fruitful  and 
sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been  less 
severe,  may  be  answered,  by  a  remarker 
aomewhat  inclined  to  cavil,  by  a  con- 
trary supposition,  that  his  judgment 
would  probably  have  been  less  severe, 
if  liis  Imagination  had  been  more  fruitful. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  oppose  judgment  to 
imagination ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
men  have  necessarily  less  of  one  as  they 
have  more  of  the  other. 

We  must  allow  of  Roscommon,  what 
Featon  has  not  mentioned  so  distinctly 
as  he  onglU,  and  what  is  yet  very  much 
to  his  honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only 
correct  writer  in  verse  before  Addison ; 
and  that,  if  there  are  not  so  many  or  so 
great  beauties  in  his  compositions  as  in 
those  of  some  contemporaries,  there  are 
at  least  fewer  faults.  Nor  is  this  his 
highest  praise ;  for  Mr.  Pope  has  cele- 
brated him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of 
King  Charles's  reign : 

Unhappy  Dnrden !  io  all  Charles**  days, 
Roscommon  only  boasu  Miutpotied  lays. 

His  great  work  is  his  E»say  on  Trans- 
lated Verse;  of  which  Dr>den  writes 
thus  in  the  preface  to  his  Miscellanies : 

'  It  was  my  Lord  Roscommon's  Essay 
on  TranKiatcd  Verse,  which  made  me 
aneasy  till  1  tried  whether  or  no  1  was 
capable  of  following  his  rules,  and  of  re- 
ducing the  speculation  into  practice.  Fur 
many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is  like  a 
seeming  demonstration  in  mathematics, 
very  specious  in  the  diagram,  but  failing 
in  the  mechanic  operation.  I  think  I 
have  generally  observed  his  instructions : 
I  am  sure  my  reason  is  sufficiently  con- 
vinced  both  of  their  (rnih  and  nsefuineps ; 
which,  io  other  words,  is  to  confess  no 
less  a  vanity  than  to  pretend  that  I  have, 
at  least  in  some  places,  made  examples 
to  his  rules.' 

Tills  declaration  of  Dryden  will,  I  am 
afraid,  be  found  little  more  than  pne  pf 


•  Tbey  were  pahlished  with  thoiie  of  Puke, 
in  octavo,  1717.  I'lie  author  or  au  account  of 
Mr.  John  Pouifret,  prefixed  to  lii«  Remaius, 
a»M;ru,  tliat  ibe  *  Proi>pct(  of  pe»th'  waK 
wniten  by  that  iwrMu  uiany  years  after  lx>rd 
RoM:oninion's  decease;  *f*^  ">»(  the  para- 
ibraMj  of  ttw.  *  Prayer  of  Jeien«7'  wan  written 
y  a  gentlepian  of  tli?  uanie  of^Southcourt. 
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those  cursory  civilities  which  one  author 
pays  to  another;  for  when  the  snm  of 
Lord  Roscotnmon's  precepts  is  collected, 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  discover  how  they 
can  qualify  their  reader  for  a  better  per-* 
formance  of  Translation  than  mi^ht  have 
been  attained  by  his  own  reAeciions. 

He  that  can  abstract  his  mind  from  the 
elegance  of  the  poetry,  and  confine  it  to 
the  sense  of  the  precepu,  will  find  no 
otlier  direction  than  that  the  author  should 
be  suitable  to  the  traitslator's  genins; 
that  he  should  be  such  as  may  deserve  a 
translation ;  that  he,  who  intends  to  trans- 
late him,  should  endeavour  to  understand 
him ;  that  perspicuity  should  be  studied, 
and  unusual  and  uncouth  names  sparingly 
inserted ;  and  that  the  style  of  the  origi- 
nal should  be  copied  in  its  elevation  and 
depression.  These  are  the  rales  that  are 
celebrated  as  so  definite  and  important ; 
and  for  the  delivery  of  which  to  mankind 
so  much  honour  has  been  paid.  Ros- 
common has  indeed  deserved  his  praises, 
had  they  been  given  with  discernment, 
and  bestowed  not  on  the  rules  themselves, 
but  the  art  with  which  they  are  intn>- 
dnced,  and  the  decorations  with  which 
they  are  adorned. 

The  Essay,  though  generally  excellent, 
is  not  without  iu  faults.  The  story  of 
the  Quack,  borrowed  from  Boileau,  whs 
not  worth  the  importation  ;  he  has  con- 
founded the  British  and  Saxon  mytho- 
logy: 

I  gnnt  that  from  some  mossy  idol  oak. 

In  double  rbyme*,  our  Thor  aad  Woden upoke. 

The  oak,  as  I  think  Gildon  has  ob- 
served, belonged  to  the  British  Druids, 
and  Tliorsnd  Woden  were  Saxon  deities. 
Of  the  double  rhymes,  which  he  so  libe- 
rally supposes,  he  certainly  had  no  know- 
ledite. 

His  interposition  of  a  long  paragraph 
of  blank  verses  is  unwarrantably  licen- 
tious. Latin  poets  might  as  well  have 
introduced  a  series  of  iambics  among 
their  heroics. 

His  next  work  is  the  translation  of  the 
*  Art  of  Poetry;'  which  has  received,  in 
my  opinion,  not  less  praise  than  it  de- 
serves, Blank  verse,  left  merely  to  its 
nnqibers,  has  little  operation  eithef  on 
the  ear  or  ipind:  it  can  hardly  support 
itself  without  bold  figures  and  striking 
images.  A  poem  frigidly  didactic,  with- 
out rhyme,  is  so  near  to  prose,  that  the 
reader  only  scorns  it  for  pretending  to  be 
verse. 

Having  disentangled  himself  from  the 
difficulties  of  rhyme,  he  may  justly  be 
expected  to  give  the  sense  of  Horace 
with  great  exactness,  and  to  suppress  no 
subtilty  of  sentiment  for  the  difficulty  of 
expressing  it.     This  demand,  however. 
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his  translation  will  not  satisfy  ;  what  he 
found  obscure,  I  do  not  know  that  be 
has  ever  cleared. 

Among  his  smaller  works,  the  Edogne 
of  Virgil  and  the  Dies  Iraeare  well  trans- 
lated ;  though  the  best  line  in  the  Dies  Irae 
is  borrowed  from  Drydeu.  In  return, 
succeeding  poets  have  borrowed  from 
Roscommon. 

In  the  verses  on  the  Lapdog,  the  pro- 
nouns thoQ  and  you  are  offensively  con- 
founded ;  ami  the  tnrn  at  the  end  is  from 
Waller. 

His  versions  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace 
are  made  with  great  liberty,  which  is  not 
recompensed  by  much  elegance  or  vigonr. 

His  political  verses  are  sprightly,  and 
when  they  were  written  must  have  been 
very  popular. 

Of  the  scene  of  Guarini,  and  the  pro- 
logue of  Pompey,  Mrs.  Philips,  in  her 
letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  has  given 
the  history. 

**  Lord  Roscommon,'  says  she,  *  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  promising  young 
noblemen  in  Ireland.  He  has  para- 
phrased a  Psalm  admirably  ;  and  a  scene 
of  Pastor  Fido  very  finely,  in  some  places 
much  better  than  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw. 
This  was  undertaken  merely  in  compli- 
ment to  me,  who  happened  to  say  that 
it  was  the  best  scene  in  Italian,  and  the 


worst  in  Englidi.  He  was  only  twoboiirs 
about  it.    It  begins  thus : 

'  Dear  happy  groves,  and  you  the  dark  retreat 
Of  silent  horror,  Rest's  eternal  seat.* 

From  these  lines,  which  are  since  some- 
what mended,  it  appears  that  he  did  nut 
think  a  work  of  two  hours  fit  to  endore 
the  eye  of  criticism  without  revisal. 

When  Mrs.  Philips  was  in  Ireland, 
s<Hne  ladies  that  had  seen  her  translation 
of  Pompey  resolved  to  bring  it  on  the 
stage  at  Dublin ;  and,  to  promote  their 
design.  Lord  Roscommon  gave  them  a 
prologue,  and  Sir  Edward  Dering  an 
epilogue;  *  which,'  says  she,  *  are  the 
best  performances  of  tliose  kinds  I  ever 
saw.'  If  this  is  not  criticism,  it  is  at 
least  gratitude.  The  thought  of  bringing 
Caesar  and  Pompey  into  Ireland,  the 
only  country  over  which  Caesar  never  had 
any  power,  is  lucky. 

Of  Roscommon's  works  the  judgment 
of  the  public  seems  to  be  right.  He  is 
elegant,  but  not  great ;  he  never  labours 
after  exquisite  beauties,  and  he  seldom 
falls  into  gross  faults.  His  versification 
is  smooth,  but  raiely  vigorous;  and  his 
rhymes  are  remarkably  exact.  He  im- 
proved taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  know- 
ledge, and  may  be  numbered  among  the 
benefactors  to  English  literature. 
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OfThomas  OrWAYfOne  of  tbe  fint  names 
in  the  English  drama,  little  is  known  ;  nor 
is  there  any  part  of  that  little  which  his 
biographer  can  take  pleasure  in  relating. 

He  was  born  at  Tirottin  in  Sussex, 
March  3,  1651,  tbe  son  of  Mr.  Huinphry 
Otway,  rector  of  Woolbeding.  From 
Winchester  School,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, he  was  entered,  in  1669,  a  com- 
moner of  Christ  Church;  but  left  the 
nniversity  without  a  degree,  whether  for 
want  of  money,  or  from  impatience  of 
academical  restraint,  or  mere  eagerness 
to  mingle  with  the  world,  is  not  known. 

It  seems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of 
being  busy  and  conspicuous ;  for  he  went 
to  London,  and  commenced  player;  but 
found  himself  unable  to  gain  any  reputa- 
tion on  the  stage*. 

This  kind  of  inability  he  shared  with 
Sbakspeare  and  Jonson,  as  he  shared 
likewise  some  of  their  excellences.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  great 
dramatic  poet  should  without  difficulty 
become  a  great  actor ;  that  be  who  can 
feel,  could  express ;  that  he  who  can  ex- 
cite passion,  should  exhibit  with  great 
readiness  its  external  modes:  but  since 
experience  has  fully  proved,  that  of  those 
powers,  whatever  be  their  affinity,  one 
may  be  possessed  in  a  great  degree  by 
him  who  has  very  little  of  the  other ;  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  depend  upon 
different  faculties,  or  on  different  use  of 
the  same  faculty  ;  that  the  actor  must 

•  ft  was  the  character  of  the  King  in  M^rs. 
Bt:hii*ii  *  Forced  Marriafte;  or  the  JeHlous 
Bri«ie(rrooiii,'  whicli  Otway  attempted  to  per- 
form IB  the  year  1073. 


have  a  pliancy  of  mien,  a  flexibility 
of  countenance,  and  a  variety  of  tones, 
which  tbe  poet  may  be  easily  supposed 
to  want ;  or  that  the'  attention  of  the  poet 
and  the  player  have  been  differently  em- 
ployed ;  the  one  has  been  considering 
thought,  and  the  other  action;  one  has 
watched  the  heart,  and  the  other  con- 
templated the  face. 

Though  he  could  not  gain  much  notice 
as  a  player,  he  felt  in  himself  such  powers 
as  might  qualify  for  a  dramatic  author ; 
and,  in  1675,  his  twenty-fifth  year,  pro- 
duced *  Alcibiades,'  a  tragedy ;  whether 
from  the  Alcibiade  of  Palaprat,  I  have 
not  means  to  inquire.  Langbaine,  the 
great  detector  of  plagiarism,  is  silent. 

In  1677  he  published  *  Titus  and  Bere- 
nice,' translated  from  Rapin,  with  the 
*  Cheats  of  Scapin,'  from  Moliere:  and 
in  1678  *  Friendship  in  Fashion,'  a  co- 
medy, which,  whatever  might  be  its  first 
reception,  was,  upon  its  revival  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1749,  hissed  off  the  stage  for 
immorality  and  obscenity. 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency,  did  not 
io  those  days  exclnde  any  man  from  the 
company  of  tbe  wealthy  and  the  gay,  if 
he  brought  with  him  any  powers  of  en- 
tertainment ;  and  Otway  is  said  to  have 
been  at  this  time  a  favourite  companion 
of  the  dissolute  wits.  But  as  he  who 
desires  no  virtue  in  his  companion  has 
no  virtne  in  himself,  those  whom  Otway 
frequented  had  no  purpose  of  doing  more 
for  him  than  to  pay  his  reckoning.  They 
desired  only  to  drink  and  laugh :  their 
fondness  was  without  benevolence,  and 
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of  wit,  says  one  of  Otway's  biographers, 
received  at  that  time  no  favour  from  the 
Great  but  to  share  their  riots ;  *  from 
whicii  they  were  dismissed  again  to  their 
own  narrow  cirenrostances.  Thus  they 
languished  in  poverty  without  the  sup- 
port of  eminence/ 

Some  exception,  however,  must  be 
made.  The  Earl  of  Plymouth,  one  of 
King  Charles's  natural  sons,  procured  for 
him  a  cornet's  commission  in  some  troops 
then  sent  into  Flanders.  But  Otway  did 
not  prosper  in  his  military  character :  for 
he  soon  left  his  commission  behind  him, 
whatever  was  the  reason,  and  came  back 
to  London  in  extreme  indigence ;  .which 
Rochester  mentions  with  merciless  inso- 
lence in  the  *  Session  of  the  Poets :' 

Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shadwell't  dear 

xanjr. 
And  iweMrs  for  heroics  he  write*  bent  nf  ^ny ; 
Don  Carlo*  bin  pocketn  »o  nropiy  had  flII'd, 
11iat  his  roaiifie  wan  quite  cured,  and  hu  lice 

were  all  killM. 
Bui  Apollo  had  *een  his  face  on  the  stare. 
And  prudently  Hid  not  think  fit  to  engage 
The  scum  of  a  playhouse,  for  the  prop  of  an 

age. 

'  Don  Carlos,'  from  which  he  is  repre- 
sented ashaving  received  so  much  benefit, 
was  played  in  1675.  It  appears,  by  the 
lampoon,  to  have  had  great  success,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  played  thirty  nights 
together.  This  however  it  is  reasonable 
to  donbt,  as  so  long  a  continuance  of  one 
play  upon  the  sta^e  is  a  very  wide  devia- 
tion from  the  practice  of  that  time ;  when 
the  ardour  for  theatrical  entertainments 
was  not  yet  diffused  through  the  wtiole 
people,  and  the  audience,  consisting 
nearly  of  the  same  persons,  conld  be 
drawn  together  only  by  variety. 

The  *  Orphan'  was  exhibited  in  1080. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  plays  that  keep 
possession  of  the- stage,  and  has  pleased 
for  almost  a  century,  through  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  dramatic  fashion.  Of  this 
play  nothing  new  can  easily  be  said.  It 
is  a  domestic  tragedy  drawn  from  middle 
life.  Its  whole  power  is  upon  the  affec- 
tions; for  it  is  not  written  with  much 
comprehension  of  thought,  or  elegance  of 
expression.  But  if  the  heart  is  (nterested , 
many  other  beauties  may  be  wanting,  yet 
not  missed. 

The  same  year  produced  •  The  History 
and  Fallof  Caius  Marins ;'  much  of  which 
is  l>orrowedfrom  the  *  Romeo  and  Juliet' 
of  Sbakspeare. 

In  1683  *  was  published  the  first,  and 
next  yearf  the  second,  paru  of  *  The 
Soldier's  Fortune,'  two  comedies  now 
forgotten;  and  in  1685 1  his  last  and 
greatest  dramatic  work,  *  Venice  Pre- 
served,' a  tragedy,  which  still  continnes 
tu  be  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  public, 

•  1681.  t  1664.  ;  l()82. 


notwithstanding  the  want  of  morality  in 
the  original  design,  and  the  despicable 
scenes  of  vile  comedy  with  which  he  haa 
diversified  his  tragic  action.  By  com- 
paring this  with  his  'Orphan,'  it  will 
appear  that  his  images  were  by  time  be- 
come stronger,  and  his  language  more 
energetic.  The  striking  passages  are  in 
every  month ;  and  the  public  seems  to 
Judge  rightly  of  the  faults  and  excellences 
of  this  play,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  roan 
not  attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous  for 
virtue ;  but  ofone  who  conceived  forcibly, 
and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature 
in  his  own  breast. 

Together  with  those  plays  he  wrote  the 
poems  which  are  in  the  late  collection, 
and  translated  from  the  French  the  '  His- 
torv  of  the  Triumvirate.' 

All  this  was  performed  before  be  was 
thirty-four  years  old  ;  for  he  died  April 
14,  1685,  in  a  manner  whidi  I  am  un- 
willing to  mention.  Having  been  com- 
pelled  by  his  necessities  to  contract  debts, 
and  bunted,  as b  supposed,  by  the  terriers 
of  the  law,  he  retired  to  a  public-house 
on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
died  of  want ;  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one 
of  his  biographers,  by  swallowing,  after 
a  long  fast,  a  piece  of  bread  which  charity 
had  supplied.  He  went  out,  as  is  re- 
ported, almost  naked  ki  the  rage  of 
hunger,  and,  finding  a  gentleman  in  a 
neighbouringcoffieehonse,  asked  him  for 
a  shilling.  The  gentleman  gave  him  a 
guinea ;  and  Otway  going  away  bought 
a  roll,  and  was  choked  with  the  first 
mouthful.  All  this,  I  hope,  is  not  true  ; 
and  there  is  this  ground  of  better  hope, 
that  Pope,  who  lived  near  enough  to  be 
well  informed,  relates  in  S pence's  Me- 
morials, that  he  died  of  a  fever  caught 
by  violent  pursuit  of  a  thief  that  had 
robbed  one  of  his  friends.  But  that  in- 
digence, and  it8concomitants,sorrow  and 
despondency,  pressed  hard  upon  him,  has 
never  been  denied,  whatever  immediate 
cause  might  bring  him  to  the  grave. 

Of  the  poems  which  the  late  collection 
admits,  the  longest  is  the  *  Poet's  Com- 
plaint of  his  Muse,'  part  of  which  I  do 
not  understand ;  and  in  that  which  is  less 
obscure  I  find  little  to  commend.  The 
language  is  often  gross,  and  the  numbers 
are  harsh.  Otway  had  not  much  culti- 
vated versification,  nor  much  replenished 
his  mind  with  general  knowledge.  His 
principal  power  was  in  moving  the  pas- 
sions, to  which  Dryden$,  in  bis  latter 
years,  left  an  illnstrions  testimony.  He 
appears  by  some  of  his  verses  to  have 
been  a  sealous  royalist,  and  had  what 
was  in  those  times  the  common  reward 
oC  loyalty  ;  he  lived  and  died  neglected. 
(  In  his  preface  to  Fresnoy's  <  Art  of  Paint- 
ing.'   Dr.  J. 
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Edmund  Waller  was  born  on  the  third 
of  March,  ie05,  at  GoleshiU  in  Hertford, 
shire.  His  father  was  Robert  Waller, 
Eaqaire,  of  Agmondesham  in  Buclcing- 
hamshire,  whose  family  was  originally  a 
branch  of  the  Kentish  Wallers ;  and  his 
mother  was  the  dauehter  of  John  Hamp* 
den,  of  Hampden  in  the  same  county, 
and  sister  to  Hampden,  the  zealot  of 
rebellion. 

His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an 
infant,  but  left  him  a  yearly  income  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds; 
which,  rating'together  the  value  of  money 
and  the  customs  of  life,  we  may  reckon 
more  than  equivalent  to  ten  thousand  at 
the  present  time. 

He  was  educated,  by  the  care  of  his 
mother,  at  Eton;  and  removed  after- 
wards to  King's  College  in  Cambridge.  He 
was  sent  to  parliament  in  his  eighteenth, 
if  not  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  frequented 
tiie  court  of  James  the  First,  where  he 
heard  a  very  remarkable  conversation, 
which  the  writer  of  the  Life  prefixed  to 
his  works,  who  seems  to  have  been  well 
informed  of  facts,  though  he  may  some- 
times err  in  chronology,  has  delivered  as 
indubitably  certain : 

He  found  Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Dr.  Neale,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  standing  behind  his  Majesty's 
chair;  and  'there  happened  something 


extraordinary,*  continues  this  writer,  *  in 
the  conversation  those  prelates  bad  with 
the  King,  on  which  Mr.  Waller  did  often 
reflect.  His  Majesty  asked  the  Bishops, 
'  My  Lords,  cannot  1  take  my  subjects' 
money  when  I  want  it,  without  all  this 
formality  of  parliament?'  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  readily  answered,  <  God  forbid, 
sir,  but  you  should :  yon  are  the  breath 
of  our  nostrils.'  Whereupon  the  King 
turned,  and  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Win> 
Chester,  *  Well,  ray  Lord,  what  say  yon  V 
—*  Sir,'  replied  the  Bishop,  *  I  have  no 
skill  to  judge  of  parliamentary  cases.' 
The  King  answered,  '  No  put-offs,  my 
Lord ;  answer  me  presently.'—'  Then, 
sir,'  said  he, '  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  yon 
to  take  my  brother  Neale's  money  ;  for 
he  offers  it.'  Mr.  Waller  said,  the  com> 
pany  was  pleased  with  this  answer,  and 
the  wit  of  it  seemed  to  affect  the  King ; 
for,  a  certain  lord  coming  in  soon  after, 
his  Majesty  cried  out,  *  Oh,  my  Lord, 
they  say  yon  lig  with  my  Lady.' — *  No, 
sir,'  says  his  Lordship  in  confusion ;  '  but 
I  like  her  company,  because  she  has  so 
much  wit.'—*  Why  then,'  says  the  King, 
'  do  you  not  lig  with  my  Lord  of  Win- 
chester there?* 

Waller's  political  and  poetical  life  be- 
gan nearly  together.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  wrote  the  poem  that  appears  first 
in  his  works, '  on  the  Prince's  Escape  at 
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St.  Andero :'  a  piece  which  jnstifies  the 
observation  made  by  one  of  his  editors, 
that  be  attained,  by  a  felicity  like  instinct, 
a  style  which  perhaps  will  never  be  obso- 
lete ;  and  that,  *  were  we  to  jadge  only 
by  the  wording,  we  could  not  know  what 
was  wrote  at  twenty,  and  what  at  fonr- 
score.'  His  versification  was,  in  his  first 
essay,  such  as  it  appears  in  his  last  per- 
formance. By  the  perasal  of  Fairfax's 
translation  of  Tasso,  to  which,  as  Dry- 
tlen  *  relates,  he  confessed  himself  in- 
debted for  the  smoothness  of  his  numbers, 
and  by  his  own  nicety  of  observation,  he 
had  already  formed  snch  a  system  of  me- 
trical harmony  as  he  never  afterwards 
ranch  needed,  or  much  endeavonred,  to 
improve.  Denham  corrected  his  numbers 
by  experience,  and  gained  gronnd  gradu- 
ally upon  the  rnggedness  of  his  age  :  but 
what  was  acquired  by  Denham  was  in- 
herited by  Waller. 

The  next  poem,  of  which  the  subject 
seems  to  fix  the  time,  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Fenton  to  be  the  Address  to  the 
Queen,  which  he  considers  as  congratu- 
lating her  arrival,  in  Waller's  twentieth 
year.  He  is  apparently  mistaken ;  for 
the  mention  of  the  nation's  obligations  to 
her  frequent  pregnancy  proves  that  it  was 
written  when  she  had  brought  many  chil- 
dren. We  have  therefore  no  date  of 
any  other  poetical  production  before  that 
which  the  murder  of  the  Dnke  of  Buck- 
ingham occasioned ;  the  steadiness  with 
which  the  King  received  the  news  in  the 
chapel  deserved  indeed  to  be  rescued 
from  oblivion. 

Neither  of  these  pieces,  that  seem  to 
carry  their  own  dates,  could  have  been 
the  sudden  etfnsion  of  fancy.  In  the 
verses  on  the  Prince's  escape,  the  pre- 
diction of  his  marriage  with  the  Princess 
of  France  must  have  been  wrilten  after 
the  event;  in  the  other,  the  promises  of 
the  King's  kindness  to  the  descendants  of 
Buckingham,  which  could  not  be  pro- 
perly praised  till  it  had  appeared  by  its 
effects,  show  that  time  was  taken  for 
revision  and  improvement.  It  is  not 
known  that  they  were  published  till  they 
appeared  long  afterwards  with  other 
poems. 

Waller  was  not  one  of  those  idolaters 
of  praise  who  cultivate  their  minds  at  the 
expense  of  their  fortunes.  Rich  as  he 
was  by  inheritance,  he  took  care  early  to 
grow  richer,  by  marrying  Mrs.  Banks,  a 
great  heiress  in  the  city,  whom  the  inte- 
rest of  the  court  was  employed  to  obtain 
for  Mr.  Crofts.  Having  brought  him  a 
son,  who  died  young,- and  a  daughter, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.,  Dor- 
mer of  Oxfordshire,  she  died  in  childbed, 

♦  preface  to  his  fablef.    Da.  J. 


and  left  him  a  widower  of  about  five-and- 
twenty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  please  him- 
self with  another  marriage. 

Being  too  young  to  resist  beaaty,  and 
probably  too  vain  to  think  himself  re- 
sistible, he  fixed  his  heart,  perhaps  half 
fondly  and  half  ambitiously,  upon  the 
Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  courted 
by  all  the  poetry  in  which  Sacharissa  is 
celebrated ;  the  name  is  derived  fh)m  the 
Latin  appellation  of  sugar,  and  implies, 
if  it  means  any  thing,  a  spiritless  mild- 
ness, and  dull  good  nature,  such  as  excites 
rather  tenderness  than  esteem,  and  snch 
as,  though  always  treated  with  kindness, 
is  never  honoured  or  admired. 

Yet  he  describes  Sacharissa  as  a  sublime 
predominating  beauty,  of  lofty  charms, 
and  imperious  influence,  on  whom  he 
looks  with  amazement  rather  than  fond- 
ness, whose  chains  he  wishes,  though  in 
vain,  to  break,  and  whose  presence  is 
wine  that  inflames  to  madness. 

His  acquaintance  with  this  high-born 
dame  gave  Wit  no  opportunity  of  boast- 
ing its  influence ;  she  was  not  to  be  sub- 
dued by  the  powers  of  verse,  but  rejected 
his  addresses,  it  is  said,  with  disdain,  and 
drove  him  away  to  solace  his  disappoint- 
ment with  Amoret  or  Phillis.  She  mar- 
ried, in  1639,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
who  died  at  Newberry,  in  the  King's 
cause;  and,  in  her  old  age,  meeting 
somewhere  with  Waller,  asked  him,  when 
he  would  again  write  such  verses  upon 
her ;  '  When  yon  are  as  young,  madam,' 
said  he,  *  and  as  handsome  as  yon  were 
then.' 

In  this  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  be 
was  known  to  Clarendon,  among  the  rest 
of  the  men  who  were  eminent  in  that  age 
for  genius  and  literature;  but  known  so 
little  to  his  advantage,  tliat  they  who 
read  his  character  will  not  much  con- 
demn Sacharissa,  that  she  did  not  descend 
from  her  rank  to  his  embraces,  nor  think 
every  excellence  comprised  in  wit. 

The  lady  was,  indeed,  inexorable ;  but 
his  uncommon  qualifications,  though  they 
had  no  power  upon  her,  recommended 
him  to  the  scholars  and  statesmen  \  ami 
undoubtedly  many  beauties  of  that  time, 
however  they  might  receive  his  love, 
were  proud  of  his  praises.  Who  they 
were,  whom  he  dignifies  with  poetical 
names,  cannot  now  be  known.  Amoret, 
according  to  Mr.  Fenton,  was  the  Lady 
Sophia  Murray.  Perhaps  by  traditions 
preserved  in  families  more  may  be  dis- 
covered. 

From  the  verses  written  at  Penshurs^ 
it  has  been  collected  that  he  diverted  his 
disappointment  by  a  voyage;  and  his 
biographers,  f^-om  his  poem  on  the 
Whales,  think  it  not  improbable  that  hii 
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▼isited  tke  Bermodas ;  but  it  seems  much 
more  likely  that  be  shoold  amose  himself 
with  forming  an  imaginary  scene,  than 
that  so  important  an  incidentt  as  a  visit 
to  America,  should  have  been  left  floating 
in  cotyectaral  probability. 

From  his  twenty-elehth  to  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  he  wrote  nis  pieces  on  the 
Redaction  of  Sallee ;  on  the  Reparation 
ot  St.  Paul's ;  to  the  King  on  his  Navy ; 
the  panegyric  on  the  Qaeen  Mother ;  the 
two  poems  to  the  Earl  of  Northunib^r- 
land ;  and  perhaps  others,  of  which  the 
time  cannot  be  discovered. 

When  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  Sacha- 
rissa,  he  looked  round  him  for  an  easier 
conquest,  and  gained  a  lady  of  the  family 
of  Bresse,  or  Breanx.  The  time  of  his 
marriage  is  not  exactly  known.  It  has 
not  been  discovered  that  this  wife  was 
won  by  bis  poetry ;  nor  is  any  thing  told 
of  her,  but  that  she  brought  him  many 
children.  He  doubtless  praised  some 
whom  he  would  have  been  afraid  to 
marry,  and  perhaps  married  one  whom 
he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  praise. 
Many  qualities  contribute  to  domestic 
happiness,  upon  which  poetry  has  no 
colours  to  bestow ;  and  many  airs  and 
tallies  may  delight  imagination,  which  he 
who  flatters  them  never  can  approve. 
There  are  charms  made  only  for  distant 
admiration.  No  spectacle  is  nobler  than 
a  blaze. 

Of  this  wife,  his  biographers  have  re- 
corded that  she  gave  turn  five  sons  and 
debt  daughters. 

During  the  long  interval  of  parliament, 
he  is  represented  as  living  among  those 
with  whom  it  was  most  honourable  to 
converse,  and  enjoying  an  exuberant  for- 
tune with  that  independence  and  liberty 
of  speech  and  conduct  which  wealth  ought 
always  to  produce.  He  was  however 
considered  as  the  kinsman  of  Hamp- 
den, and  was  therefore  supposed  by  the 
courtiers  not  to  favour  them. 

When  the  parliament  was  called  in 
1640,  it  appeared  that  Waller's  political 
character  had  not  been  mistaken.  The 
King's  demand  of  a  supply  produced  one 
of  those  noisy  speeches  which  disaffection 
and  discontent  regularly  dictate ;  a  speech 
filled  with  hyperbolical  complaints  of 
imaginary  grievances :  *  They,'  says  he, 
'  who  think  themselves  already  undone, 
can  never  apprehend  themselves  in  dan- 
ger ;  and  they  who  have  nothing  left  can 
never  give  freely.*  Political  truth  is 
equally  in  danger  from  the  praises  of 
courtiei-s,  and  the  exclamations  of  pa- 
triots. 

He  then  proceeds  to  rail  at  the  clergy, 
being  sure  at  that  time  of  a  favourable 
aadience.  His  topic  is  such  as  will  al- 
ways serve  its  purpose ;  an  accusation  of 


acting  and  preachingonly  for  preferment : 
and  he  exhorts  the  Commons  carefslly  to 
provide  fbr  their  protection  against  rul- 
pit  Law. 

It  always  gratifies  curiosity  to  trace  a 
sentiment.  Waller  has  in  his  speech 
quoted  Hooker  in  one  passage ;  and  in 
another  has  copied  him,  without  quoting; 

*  Religion,'  says  Waller,  <  ought  to  be  the 
first  thing  in  our  purpose  and  desires; 
but  that  which  is  first  in  dignity  is  not 
always  to  precede  in  order  of  time ;  for 
well-being  supposes  a  being ;  and  the  first 
impediment  which  men  naturally  endea- 
vour to  remove,  is  the  want  of  those 
things  without  which  they  cannot  subsist. 
Ood  first  assigned  unto  Adam  mainte- 
nance of  life,  and  gave  him  a  title  to  the 
rest  of  the  creatures  before  he  appointed 
a  law  to  observe.' 

'  God  firstassigned  Adam,' says  Hooker, 

*  maintenance  of  life,  and  then  appointed 
him  a  law  to  observe. — True  it  is  that  tht 
kingdom  of  God  must  be  the  first  thing 
in  our  purpose  and  desires ;  but  inasmuch 
as  a  righteous  life  presupposeth  life,  inas- 
much as  to  live  virtuously  it  is  impos- 
sible, except  we  live ;  therefore  the  first 
Impediment  which  naturally  we  endea- 
vour to  remove  is  penury,  and  want  of 
things  without  which  we  cannot  live.' 
B.i.  Sect.O. 

The  speech  is  vehemeAt ;  bat  the  great 
position,  that  grievances  ought  to  be  re- 
dressed before  supplies  are  granted,  is 
agreeable  enough  to  law  and  reason :  nor 
was  Waller,  if  his  biographer  may  be 
credited,  such  an  enemy  to  the  King,  as 
not  to  wish  his  distresses  lightened ;  for 
he  relates,  *  that  the  King  sent  particu- 
larly to  Waller,  to  second  his  demand  of 
some  subsidies  to  pay  off  the  army ;  and 
Sir  Henry  Vane  objecting  against  first 
voting  a  supply,  because  the  lung  would 
not  accept  unless  it  came  up  to  his  pro- 
portion, Mr.  Waller  spoke  earnestly  to 
Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  comptroller  of  the 
household,  to  save  his  master  from  the 
effects  of  so  bold  a  falsity ;  '  for,'  he  said, 

*  I  am  but  a  country  gentleman,  and  can- 
not pretend  to  know  the  King's  mind  :* 
but  Sir  Thomas  durst  not  contradict  the 
secretary ;  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  St. 
Albans,  afterwards  told  Mr.  Waller,  that 
his  father's  cowardice  ruined  the  King.' 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  which,  un- 
happily for  the  nation,  met  Nov.  3,  1040, 
Waller  represented  Agmondesham  the 
third  time ;  and  was  considered  by  the 
discontented  party  as  a  man  sufficiently 
trusty  and  acrimonious  to  be  employed  in 
managing  the  prosecution  of  Judge  Craw* 
ley,  for.  his  opinion  in  favour  of  ship^ 
money ;  and  his  speech  shows  that  he 
did  not  disappoint  their  expectations. 
He  was  probably  the  more  ardent,  as  his 
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uncle  Hampden  had  been  partfcularly 
engaKC<l  in  tne  dispute,  and,  by  a  sentence 
which  seems  generally  to  be  thought  un- 
constitutional, particularly  injured. 

He  was  not  however  a  bigot  to  his 
•arty,  nor  adopted  all  their  opinions. 
Vhen  the  great  question,  whether  Epis- 
copacy ought  to  be  abdished,  was  de- 
bated, he  spoke  against  the  innovation  so 
coolly,  so  reasonably,  and  so  firmly,  that 
it  is  not  without  great  injury  to  his  name 
that  his  speechyWhich  was  as  follows,  has 
been  hitherto  omitted  in  his  works : 

*  '  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  sense  of 
what  this  nation  bad  snflfered  from  the 
present  Bishops  hath  produced  these  com- 
plaints ;  and  the  apprehensions  men  have 
of  suffering  the  like,  in  time  to  come, 
make  so  many  desire  the  taking  away  of 
Episcopacy :  but  I  conceive  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  not,  now,  take  a  right  mea- 
sure of  the  minds  of  the  people  by  their 
petitions;  for,  when  they  subscribed 
them,  the  Bishops  were  armed  with  a 
dangerous  commission  of  making  new 
canons,  imposing  new  oaths,  and  the 
like ;  but  now  we  have  disarmed  them  of 
that  power.  These  petitioners  lately  did 
look  upon  Episcopacy  as  a  beast  armed 
with  horns  and  claws ;  but  now  that  we 
have  cut  and  pared  them  (and  may,  if 
we  see  cause,  yet  reduce  it  into  narrower 
bounds),  it  may,  perhaps,  be  moire  agree- 
able. Howsoever,  if  they  be  still  in  pas- 
sion, it  becomes  us  soberly  to  consider 
the  right  use  and  antiquity  thereof;  and 
not  to  comply  further  with  a  general 
desire,  than  may  stand  with  a  general 
good. 

*  We  have  already  showed,  that  Epis- 
copacy and  the  evils  thereof  are  mingled 
like  water  and  oil ;  we  have  also,  in  part, 
severed  them;  but  I  believe  you  will 
find,  that  our  laws  and  the  present  go- 
vernment of  the  Church  are  mingled  like 
wine  and  water;  so  inseparable,  that  the 
abrogation  of,  at  least,  a  hundred  of  our 
laws  is  desired  in  these  petitions.  I  have 
often  heard  a  noble  answer  of  the  Lords, 
commended  in  this  house,  to  a  proposi- 
tion of  like  nature,  butof  less  consequence ; 
they  gave  no  other  reason  of  their  refusal 
but  this,  Nolumui  mutare  Leges  An- 
S/lUe !  it  was  the  Bishops  who  so  answered 
then ;  and  it  would  become  the  dignity 
«nd  wisdom  of  this  house  to  answer  the 
people,  now,  with  a  Nolumtu  mutare. 

*  I  see  some  are  moved  with  a  number 
of  hands  against  the  Bishops;  which,  1 
confess,  rather  inclines  me  to  their  de- 
fence ;  for  I  look  upon  Episcopacy  as  a 
counterscarp,  or  outwork ;  which,  if  it  be 
taken  by  this  assault  of  the  people,  and, 

*  This  speech  has  been  retrieved,  from  a 
pnper  priDied  at  tliat  time,  by  the  writers  of 
the  Pariiaueniary  History.    Da.  J. 


withal,  this  miystery  once  revealed.  That 
we  must  deny  them  nothing  when  they 
ask  it  thus  In  troops,  we  may,  in  the  next 
place,  have  as  hard  a  task  to  defend  ow 
property,  as  we  have  lately  had  to  recover 
it  from  the  Prerogative.  If,  by  multi- 
plying hands  and  petitions,  they  prevail 
for  an  equality  in  things  ecclesiastical, 
the  next  demand  perhaps  may  be  Lex 
Agraria,  the  like  equality  in  things  tem- 
poral. 

'  The  Roman  story  tells  us,  That  when 
the  people  began  to  flock  about  the 
senate,  and  were  more  curious  to  direct 
and  know  what  was  done,  than  to  obey, 
that  Commonwealth  soon  came  to  ruin : 
their  Legem  rogare  grew  quickly  to  be 
a  Legem  ferre:  and  after,  when  their 
legions  had  found  that  they  could  make  a 
Dictator,  they  never  suffered  the  senate 
to  have  a  voice  any  more  in  such  elec- 
tion. 

<  If  these  great  innovations  proceed,  I 
shall  expect  a  flat  and  level  in  learning 
too,  as  well  as  in  church  preferments : 
Hono*  alit  Artet.  And  though  it  be 
true,  that  grave  and  pious  men  do  study 
for  learning  sake,  and  embrace  virtue  for 
itself;  yet  it  is  true  that  youth,  which  is 
the  season  when  learning  is  gotten,  is  not 
without  ambition;  nor  will  ever  take 
pains  to  excel  in  any  thing,  when  there 
u  not  some  hope  of  exoelling  others  io 
reward  and  dignity. 

'  There  are  two  reasons  chiefly  alleged 
against  our  church  government. 

*  First,  Scripture,  which,  as  some  men 
think,  points  out  another  form. 

*  Second,  The  abuses  of  the  present 
superiors. 

*  For  Scripture,  I  will  not  dispute  it  in 
this  place ;  but  I  am  confident  that,  when- 
ever an  equal  division  of  lands  and  goods 
shall  be  desired,  there  will  be  as  many 
places  in  Scripture  found  out,  which 
seem  to  favour  that,  as  there  are  now 
alleged  against  the  prelacy  or  preferment 
of  the  Church.  And,  as  for  abuses,  where 
you  are  now  in  the  Remonstrance  told 
what  this  and  that  poor  man  hath  suffered 
by  the  Bishops,  you  may  be  presented 
with  a  thousand  instances  of  poor  men 
that  have  received  hard  measure  from 
their  landlords;  and  of  worldly  goods 
abused,  to  the  injury  of  others,  and  dis- 
advantage of  the  owners. 

<  And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, my  hum- 
ble motion  is.  That  we  may  settle  men's 
minds  herein ;  and,  by  a  question,  de- 
clare our  resolution,  to  reform,  that  is, 
not  to  abolish.  Episcopacy.' 

It  connot  but  be  wished  that  he,  who 
could  speak  in  this  manner,  had  been  able 
to  act  with  spirit  and  uniformity. 

When  the  Commons  began  to  set  the 
royal  authority  at  open  defiance,'  Waller 
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is  said  to  hare  witbdraivD  firom  the  House, 
and  to  have  retoroed  witli  the  King's 
perinissHMi ;  and,  when  the  King  set  up 
bis  standard,  he  sent  him  a  thoasand 
broad  pieces.  He  continued,  however, 
to  sit  in  the  rebellioas  conventicle ;  but 
*  spoke,'  says  Clarendon,  '  with  great 
sliarpoeas  and  freedom,  which,  now  there 
was  no  danger  of  being  ontvoted,  was  not 
restrained ;  and  therefore  used  as  an  argn- 
ment  against  those  wtio  were  gone  noon 
pretence  that  they  were  not  satfoed  to 
deliver  their  opinion  freely  in  the  Hoose, 
which  conld  not  be  believed,  when  all 
men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took, 
and  spoke  every  day  with  impunity 
unst  the  sense  and  proceedings  of  the 


again 
Hon» 


Waller,  as  he  continued  to  sit,  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  nominated  by  the 
ParliauMnt  to  treat  with  the  King  at 
Oxford  ;  and  when  the/were  presented, 
the  King  said  to  him,  *  Though  you  are 
the  last,  yon  are  not  the  lowest  nor  the 
least  in  my  favour/  Wbitlock,  who, 
being  another  of  the  commissioners,  was 
witness  of  this  kipdness,  imputes  it  to  the 
King's  knowledge  of  the  plot,  in  which 
Waller  appeared  afterwards  to  have  been 
engaged  against  the  Parliament.  Fenton, 
with  equal  probability,  believes  that  this 
attempt  to  promote  the  royal  cause  arose 
from  his  sensibility  of  the  King's  tender- 
ness. Wbitlock  says  nothing  of  his  be- 
haviour at  Oxford:  he  was  sent- with 
several  others  to  add  pomp  to  the  com- 
mission, but  was  not  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  trust  of  treating  was  imparted. 

The  engagement,  known  by  the  name 
of  Wallers  plot,  was  soon  afterwards  dis- 
covered. Waller  had  a  brother-in-law, 
Tomkyns,  who  was  clerk  of  the  Queen's 
council,  and  at  the  same  time  had  a  very 
numerous  acquaintance,  and  great  influ- 
ence, in  the  city.  Waller  and  he,  con- 
versing with  great  confidence,  told  both 
their  own  secrets  and  those  of  their 
friends ;  and,  surveying  the  wide  extent 
of  their  conversation,  imagined  that  they 
found  in  the  majority  of  all  ranks  great 
disapprobation  of  the  violence  of  the 
Commons,  and  unwillingness  to  continue 
the  war.  Thev  knew  that  many  favoured 
the  King,  whose  fear  concealed  their 
feyalty ;  and  many  desired  peace,  though 
they  durst  not  oppose  the  clamour  for 
war;  and  they  imagined  that,  if  those 
who  had  these  good  intentions  could  be 
informed  of  their  own  strength,  and  ena- 
bled by  intelligence  to  act  together,  they 
might  overpower  the  fury  of  sedition,  by 
refasing  to  comply  with  the  ordinance 
for  the  twentieth  part,  and  the  other 
taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the  rebel 
army,  and  by  uniting  great  numbers  in  a 
petition  for  peace.  They  proceeded  with 


great  caution.  Three  only  met  in  one 
place,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  impart 
the  plot  to  more  than  two  others;  so 
that,  if  any  should  be  suspected  or  seized, 
more  than  three  conld  not  be  endan- 
gered. 

Lord  Conway  joined  in  the  design, 
and.  Clarendon  imagines,  incidentally 
mingled,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  some  mar- 
tial hopes  or  projects,  which  however 
were  only  mentioned,  the  main  design 
being  to  bring  the  loyal  inhabitants  to  the 
knowledge  of  each  other ;  for  which  par> 
pose  there  was  to  be  appointed  one  in 
every  district,  to  distinguish  the  friends  of 
the  King,  the  adherents  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  neutrals.  How  far  they 
proceeded  does  not  appear ;  the  result  of 
their  inquiry,  as  Pym  declared  •,  was, 
that  within  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  for 
the  Royalists,  there  were  three  against 
them  ;  but  that  withoatthe  walls,  for  one 
that  was  aeainst  them,  there  were  five 
for  them.  Whether  this  was  said  ft-Om 
knowledge  or  guess,  was  perhaps  never 
inouired. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Clarendon,  that  in 
Waller's  plan  no  violence  or  sanguinary 
resistance  was  comprised;  that  he  in- 
tended only  to  abate  the  confidence  of 
the  rebels  by  public  declarations,  and  to 
weaken  their  power  by  an  opposition  to 
new  supplies.  This,  in  calmer  times,  and 
more  than  this,  is  done  without  fear ;  but 
such  was  the  acrimony  of  the  Commons, 
that  no  method-  of  obstructing  them  was 
safe. 

About  this  time  another  design  was 
formed  by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  a  man  of 
loyalty  that  deserves  perpetual  remem- 
brance :  when  he  was  a  merchant  in  the 
city,  he  gave  and  procured  the  King, 
in  his  exigencies,  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  and,  when  he  was  driven  from 
the  Exchange,  raised  a  regiment  and 
commanded  it. 

Sir  Nicholas  flattered  himself  with  an 
opinion,  that  some  provocation  would  so 
much  exasperate,  or  some  opportunity  so 
much  encourage,  the  King's  friends  in  the 
city,  that  they  would  break  out  in  open 
resistance,  and  would  then  want  only  a 
lawful  standard,  and  an  authorized  com 
mander;  and  extorted  from  the  King, 
whose  judgment  too  frequently  yielded 
to  importunity,  a  commission  of  array, 
directed  to  such  as  he  thought  proper  to 
nominate,  which  wafl  sent  to  London  by 
the  Lady  Aubigney.  She  knew  not  what 
she  carried,  but  was  to  deliver  it  on  the 
communication  of  a  certain  token  which 
Sir  Nicholas  imparted. 

This  commission  could  be  only  intended 
to  lie  ready  till  the  time  should  require  it. 

•  Parliamentary  Distnry,  voK  xii.   I>R.  J. 
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To  have  attempted  to  raise  any  forces, 
vfovkld  have  been  certain  destruction ;  it 
could  be  of  ose  only  when  the  forces 
shoald  appear.  This  was,  however,  an  act 
preparatory  to  martiiU  hostility.  Crispe 
would  undoubtedly  have  put  an  end  to 
the  session  of  Parliament,  had  his  strength 
been  equal  to  his  zeal ;  and  out  of  the 
design  of  Crispe,  which  involved  very 
little  danger,  and  that  of  Waller,  which 
was  an  act  purely  civil,  they  compounded 
a  horrid  and  dreadful  plot. 

The  discovery  of  Waller's  design  is 
variously  related.  In  *  Clarendon's  His- 
tory '  it  is  told,  that  a  servant  of  Tom. 
kyns,  lurking  behind  the  hangings  wh«a 
his  roaster  was  in  conference  with  Wal- 
ler, heard  enough  to  qualify  him  for  an 
informer,  and  carried  his  intelligence  to 
Pyra.  A  manuscript,  quoted  in  the  *  Life 
of  Waller,'  relates,  that  *  he  was  betrayed 
by  his  sister  Price,  and  her  Presbyterian 
chaplain  Mr.  Goode,  who  stole  some  of 
his  papers ;  and,  if  he  had  not  strangely 
dreamed  the  night  before,  that  his  sister 
had  betrayed  him,  and  thereupon  burned 
the  rest  of  his  papers  by  the  fire  that  was 
in  his  chimney,  he  had  deruinly  lost  his 
life  by  it.'  The  questkin  cannot  be  de- 
cided. It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  men  in  power,  receiving  intelli- 
gence from  the  sister,  would  employ  the 
servant  of  Tomkyns  to  listen  at  the  con- 
ference, that  they  might  avoid  an  act  so 
offensive  as  that  of  destroying  the  brother 
by  the  sister's  testimony. 

The  plot  was  published  in  the  most 
terrific  manner. 

On  the  31st  of  May  (1643),  at  a  solemn 
fast,  when  they  were  listening  to  the  ser- 
mon, a  messenger  entered  the  church, 
and  communicated  his  errand  to  Pym, 
who  whispered  it  to  others  that  were 
placed  near  him,  and  then  went  with 
them  out  of  the  church,  leaving  the  rest 
in  solicitude  and  amazement.  They  im- 
mediately sent  guards  to  proper  places, 
and  that  night  apprehended  Tomkyns  and 
Waller;  having  yet  traced  nothing  but 
that  letters  had  been  intercepted,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  parliament  and 
the  city  were  soon  to  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  cavaliers. 

They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  them- 
selves, beyond  some  general  and  indis- 
tinct notices.  *  But  Waller,*  says  Claren- 
don, *  was  so  confounded  with  fear,  that 
he  confessed  whatever  he  had  heard, 
said,  thought,  or  seen  ;  all  that  he  knew 
of  himself,  and  all  that  he  suspected  of 
others,  without  concealing  any  person  of 
what  degree  or  quality  soever,  or  any 
discourse  which  he  had  ever  upon  any 
occasion  entertained  with  them;  what 
such  and  such  ladies  of  great  honour,  to 
whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his  wit  and 


great  repatation,  he  had  been  admitted, 
had  spoke  to  him  in  (heir  chambers  upon 
the  .proceedings  in  the  Jlouses,  and  bow 
they  bad  encouraged  him  to  oppose 
them;  what  correspondence  and  inter- 
course they  had  with  some  Ministers  of 
State  at  Oxford,  and  how  they  had  con- 
veyed all  intelligence  thither.'  He  ac- 
cused the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway  as  cooperating  in  the  transaction ; 
and  testified  that  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land had  declared  himself  disposed  in 
favour  of  any  attempt  that  might  check 
the  violence  of  the  Parliament,  and  re- 
concile them  to  the  King. 

He  undoubtedly  confessed  much  which 
they,  could  never  have  discovered,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  which  they  would 
wish  to  have  been  suppressed  ;  for  it  is 
inconvenient,  in  the  conflict  of  factions, 
to  have  that  disaffection  known  which 
cannot  safely  be  punished. 

Tomkyns  was  seized  on  the  same  night 
with  Waller,  and  appears  likewise  to 
have  partaken  of  his  cowardice ;  for  he 
gave  notice  of  Crispe's  commission  of 
array,  of  which  Clarendon  never  knew 
how  it  was  discovered.  Tomkyns  had 
been  sent  with  the  token  appointed,  to 
demand  it  from  Lady  Aubigney,  and  had 
buried  it  in  his  garden,  where,  by  his 
direction,  it  was  dug  up;  and  thus  the 
rebels  obtained,  what  Clarendon  con- 
fesses  them  to  have  had,  the  original 
copy. 

It  can  raise  no  wonder  that  they 
formed  one  plot  out  of  these  two  designs, 
however  remote  from  each  other,  when 
they  saw  the  same  agent  employed  in 
both,  and  found  the  commission  of  array 
in  the  hands  of  him  who  was  employed 
in  collecting  the  opinions  and  affections 
of  the  people. 

Of  the  plot,  thus  combined.'they  took 
care  to  make  the  most.  They  sent  Pym 
among  the  citizens,  to  tell  them  of  their 
imminent  danger,  and  happy  escape; 
and  inform  them,  that  the  design  was, 
'  to  seize  the  Lord  Mayor  and  all  the 
Committee  of  Militia,  and  would  not 
spare  one  of  them.'  They  drew  up  a 
vow  and  covenant,  to  be  taken  by  every 
member  of  either  House,  by  which  he 
declared  his  detestation  of  all  conspira- 
cies against  the  Parliament,  and  his  reso- 
lution to  detect  and  oppose  them.  They 
then  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
this  wonderful  delivery ;  which  shut  out, 
says  Clarendon,  all  doubts  whether  there 
had  been  such  a  deliverance,  and  whether 
the  plot  was  real  or  fictitious. 

On  June  II,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and 
Lord  Conway  were  committed,  one  to 
the  custody  of  the  mayor,  and  the  other 
of  the  sheriff:  but  their  lands  and  goods, 
were  not  seized. 
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.  Waller  was  still  to  fminerse  himself 
deeper  in  ignominy.    The  Earl  of  Port- 
lana  and  hwd  Conway  denied  the  charge ; 
aoad  there  was  no  evidence  against  tbem 
bat  the  confession  of  Waller,  of  which 
nndonbtedly  many  would  be  inclined  to 
qoestion  the  veracity.   With  these  donbts 
he  was  so  much  terrified,  that  he  endea- 
voored  to  penmade  Portland  to  a  declara- 
tion like  his  own,  by  a  letter  extant  in 
Fenton's  edition.  '  Bat  for  me/  says  he, 
*  you  had  never  known  any  thing  of  this 
basiness  which  was  prepared  for  another ; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  why  yon 
should  hide  it  so  far  as  to  contract  yonr 
own  rain  by  concealing  it,  and  persisting 
unreasonably  to  hide  that  trath,  which 
without  yon  ahready  is,  and  will  every 
day  be  made  more  manifest.    Can  yoa 
imagine  yourself  bound  in  honour  to  keep 
that  secret,  which  is  already  revealed  by 
another?  or  possible  it  should  still  be  a 
seeret,  which  is  known  to  one  of  the 
other  sex  1 — If  yon  persist  to  be  cruel  to 
yourself  for  their  sakes  who  deserve  it 
not,  it  will  nevertheless  be  made  appear, 
ere  long,  I  fear,  to  your  ruin.   Surely,  if 
I  had  the  happiness  to  wait  on  yon,  I 
could  move  yon  to  compassionate  both 
jronrself  and  me,  who,  desperate  as  my 
case  is,   am  desirous  to  die  with  the 
honoar  of  being  known  to  have  declared 
the  truth.    You  have  no  reason  to  con- 
tend to  hide  what  is  already  revealed 
— inconsiderately  to  throw  away  your- 
self, for  the  interest  of  others,  to  whom 
yon  are  less  obliged  than  you  are  aware 
of.' 

This  persuasion  seems  to  have  had 
little  effect.  Portland  sent  (June  29)  a 
letter  to  the  Lordsi  to  tell  them,  that  he 
*  is  in  custody,  as  he  conceives,  without 
any  charge;  and  that,  by  what  Mr.  Wal- 
ler hath  threatened  him  with  since  he 
was  imprisoned,  he  doth  apprehend  a 
very  <:rnel,  long,  and  ruinous  restraint 
—He  therefore  prays,  that  he  may  not 
find  the  effects  of  Mr.  Waller's  threats, 
a  long  and  close  imprisonment ;  but  may 
be  speedily  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  and 
then  he  is  confident  the  vanity  and  false- 
hood of  those  informations  which  have 
been  given  against  him  will  appear.' 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  Lords 
oi-dered  Portland  and  Waller  to  be  con- 
fronted; when  the  one  repeatetl  his 
charge,  and  the  other  his  denial.  The 
examination  of  the  plot  being  continued 
(July  1),  Thinn,  Usher  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  deposed,  that  Mr.  Waller  having 
had  a  conference  with  the  Lord  Portland 
in  an  upper  room,  Lord  Portland  said, 
when  he  came  down, '  Do  me  the  favour 
to  tell  my  Lord  Northumberland,  that 
Mr.  Waller  has  extremely  pressed  me  to 
save  my  own  life  and  his,  by  throwing 


the  blame  upon  the  Lord  Conway  and  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland.' 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells 
him  of  the  reasons  which  he  con  Id  arge 
with  resistless  efficacy  in  a  personal 
conference ;  but  he  overrated  his  own 
oratory ;  his  vehemence,  whether  of  per- 
suasion or  entreaty,  was  returned  with 
contempt. 

One  of  his  arguments  with  Portland 
is,  that  the  plot  is  already  known  to  a 
woman.  This  woman  was  doubtless  Lady 
Anbigney,  who,  upon  this  occasion,  was 
committed  to  custody;  but  who,  in  reality, 
when  she  delivered  the  commission,  knew 
not  what  it  was. 

The  Parliament  then  proceeded  against 
the  conspirators,  and  committed  their 
trial  to  a  conncil  of  war.  Tomkyns  and 
Chaloner  were  hanged  near  their  own 
doors.  Tomkyns,  when  he  came  to  die, 
said  it  was  a  foolish  business ;  and  indeed 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  hope  that 
it  shonid  escape  discovery;  for,  though 
never  more  than  three  met  at  a  time,  yet 
a  design  so  extensive  must,  by  necessity, 
be  communicated  to  many,  who  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  all  faithful,  and  all 
prudent.  Chaloner  was  attended  at  his 
execution  by  Hugh  Peters.  His  crime 
was,  that  he  had  commission  to  raise 
money  for  the  King ;  but  it  appears  not 
that  the  money  was  to  be  expended  upon 
the  advancement  of  either  Crispe's  or 
Waller's  plot. 

The  Earl  of  Northnmberland,  being  too 
great  for  prosecution,  was  only  once  exa- 
mined before  the  Lords.  The  Earl  of 
Portland  and  Lord  Conway,  persisting 
to  deny  the  charge,  and  no  testimony  but 
Waller's  yet  appearing  against  them, 
were,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  admit- 
ted to  bail.  Hassel,the  King's  messenger, 
who  carried  the  letters  to  Oxford,  died 
the  night  before  his  trial.  Hampden 
escaped  death,  perhaps  by  the  interest  of 
his  family  ;  but  was  kept  in  prison  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  They  whose  names  were 
inserted  in  the  commission  of  array  were 
not  capitally  punished,  as  it  could  not  be 
proved  that  they  had  consented  to  their 
own  nomination ;  but  they  were  con- 
sidered  as  malignants,  and  their  estates 
were  seized. 

*  Waller,  though  confessedly,'  says 
Clarendon,  *  the  most  guilty,  with  in- 
credible dissimnlation  affected  such  a 
remorse  of  conscience,  that  his  trial  was 
put  off,  out  of  Christian  compassion,  till 
he  might  recover  his  understanding.' 
What  nse  he  made  of  this  interval,  with 
what  liberality  and  success  he  distributed 
flattery  and  money,  and  how,  when  he 
was  brought  (July  4)  before  the  House, 
he  confessed  and  lamented,  and  submitted 
and  implored,  may  be  read  in  the  History 
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of  the  Rebellion  (b.  Tii.)  The  speech,  to 
which  CUrentlon  ascribes  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  dear-bought  life,  is  inserted  in 
his  works.  The  great  historian,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  mistalcen  in  relating 
that  he  prevailed  in  the  principal  part  of 


his  sapplication,  not  to  be  tried  by  a 
council  of  war ;  for,  according  to  Whit- 
lock,  he  was  by  expolsion  from  the 
House  abandoned  to  the  tribunal  which 
he  so  much  dreaded,  and,  being  tried 
and  condemned,  was  reprieved  b^  Esitex ; 
but  after  a  year's  imprisonment,  m  which 
time  resentment  grew  less  acrimonious, 
paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  he 
was  permitted  to  recollect  luouelf  in 
another  ooontry. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  this  part  of  his 
life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  direct  the 
reader's  opinion.  *  Let  us  not,'  says  his 
last  ingenious  biographer,  *  condemn  him 
with  untempered  severity,  because  he 
was  not  a  prodigy  which  the  world  hath 
seldom  seen,  because  his  character  in- 
cluded not  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the 
hero.* 

For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chose 
France,  and  stayed  some  time  at  Roan, 
where  his  daughter  Margaret  was  born, 
wh6  was  afterwards  his  favourite  and  his 
amanuensis.  He  then  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  with  great  splendour 
and  hospitality ;  and  from  time  to  time 
amused  himself  with  poetry,  in  which  he 
sometimes  speaks  of  the  rebels,  and  their 
usurpation,  in  the  natural  language  of  an 
honest  man. 

At  last  it  became  necessary,  for  his 
support,  to  sell  his  wife's  jewels;  and 
being  reduced,  as  he  said,  at  last  to  the 
rump-jewel,  he  solicited  from  Cromwell 
permission  to  return,  and  obtained  it  by 
the  interest  of  Colonel  Scroop,  to  whom 
his  sister  was  married.  Upon  the  remains 
of  a  fortune  which  the  danger  of  his  life 
had  very  much  diminished,  he  lived  at 
Hallbarn,  a  house  built  by  himself  very 
near  to  Beaconsfield,  where  his  mother 
resided.  His  mother,  though  related  to 
Cromwell  and  Hampden,  was  zealous 
for  the  royal  cause,  and,  when  Cromwell 
visited  her,  used  to  reproach  him ;  he, 
in  return,  would  throw  a  napkin  at  her, 
and  say  he  would  not  dispute  with  his 
aunt ;  but  finding  in  time  that  she  acted 
for  the  King,  as  well  as  talked,  he  made 
her  a  prisoner  to  her  own  daughter,  in 
her  own  house.  If  he  would  do  any 
thing,  he  could  not  do  less. 

Cromwell,  now  Protector,  received 
Waller,  as  his  kinsman,  to  familiar  con- 
versation. Waller,  as  he  used  to  relate, 
found  him  sufficiently  versed  in  ancient 
history ;  and  when  any  of  his  enthusi- 
astic friends  came  to  advise  or  coosnlt 
hiin,  could  sometimes  overhear  him  dis- 


coursing in  the  cant  of  the  times :  Mt, 
when  he  returned,  he  would  say,  *  Consiu- 
Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these  men  in  their 
own  way:'  and  resumed  the  commoo 
style  of  conversation. 

He  repaid  the  Protector  for  his  favonni 
(ltf54)  by  the  famous  Panegyric,  which 
has  been  always  consider^  as  the  first  of 
his  poetical  productions.  His  choice  of 
encomiastic  topics  is  very  judicious ;  for 
he  considers  Cfromwell  in  his  exalution, 
without  inquiring  how  he  attained  it; 
there  is  consequently  no  mention  of  the 
rebel  or  the  regicide.  All  the  former 
part  of  his  hero's  life  is  veiled  with 
shades ;  and  nothing  is  brought  to  view 
but  the  chief,  the  governor,  the  defender 
of  England's  lionour,  and  the  enlarger  of 
her  dominion.  The  act  of  violence  by 
which  he  obtained  the  supreme  power  ia 
lightly  treated,  and  decently  justified.  It 
was  certainly  to  be  desired  that  the  de- 
testable band  shoukl  be  dissolved,  which 
had  destroyed  the  Church,  murdered  the 
King,  and  filled  the  nation  with  taronlt 
and  oppression;  yet  Cromwell  had  not 
the  right  of  dissolving  them,  for  all  that 
he  had  before  done  could  be  justiGed  only 
by  supposing  them  invested  with  lawful 
authority.  But  combinations  of  wicked- 
ness  would  overwhelm  the  world  by  the 
advantage  which  licentious  principles 
alt'ord,  did  not  those,  who  have  long 
practised  perfidy,  grow  faithless  to  each 
other. 

In  the  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain  are 
some  passages  at  least  equal  to  the  best 
parts  of  the  Panegyric ;  and,  in  the  con- 
clusion, the  poet  ventures  yet  a  higher 
flight  of  flattery ,  by  reconuneuding  royalty 
to  Cromwell  and  the  nation.  Cromwell 
was  very  desirous,  as  appears  from  his 
conversation,  related  by  Whitlock,  of 
adding  the  title  to  the  power  of  monarchy, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  withheld 
from  it  partly  by  fear  of  the  army,  and 
partly  by  fear  of  the  laws,  which,  when 
lie  should  govern  by  the  name  of  King, 
would  have  restrained  his  authority. 
When  therefore  a  deputation  was  so- 
lemnly sent  to  invite  him  to  the  crown, 
he,  after  a  long  conference,  refused  it ;  but 
is  said  to  have  fainted  in  his  coach  when 
he  parted  from  them. 

The  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Protector 
seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  real  ve- 
neration for  his  memory.  Drydeu  and 
Sprat  wrote  on  the  same  occasion ;  but 
they  were  young  men,  struggling  into 
notice,  and  hoping  for  some  favour  from 
the  ruling  party.  Waller  had  little  to 
expect ;  he  had  received  nothing  but  his 
pardon  from  Cromwell,  and  was  not 
likely  to  ask  any  thing  fk-om  those  who 
should  succeed  him. 

Soon  atterwards,  the  Restoration  rap- 
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plied  him  with  another  snbject ;  and  be 
exerted  IiIb  imagination,  bis  elegance,  and 
his  melody,  with  eqaal  alacrity,  for 
Charles  the  Second.  It  is  not  possible 
to  read,  withont  some  contempt  and  in- 
dignation, poems  of  the  same  aatbor, 
ascribing  the  highest  degree  of  power  and 
piety  to  Charles  the  First,  then  trans- 
fierring  the  same  pawer  and  piety  to 
Oliver  Cromwell;  now  inviting  Oliver 
to  take  the  Crown,  and  then  congratu- 
lating Charles. the  Second  on  his  reco- 
vered right.  Neither  Cromwell  nor 
Charles  coold  valae  his  testimony  as  the 
effect  of  conviction,  or  receive  his  praises 
as  effusions  of  reverence ;  they  could  con- 
Mer  them  but  as  the  labour  of  invention, 
and  the  tribute  of  dependence. 

Poets,  indeed,  profess  fiction  ;  bat  the 
legitimate  end  of  fiction  is  the  conveyance 
of  truth ;  and  he  that  has  flattery  ready 
for  all  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world 
happen  to  exalt,  must  be  scorned  as  a 
proatituted  mind,  that  may  retain  the 
glitter  of  wit,  but  has  lost  the  dignity  of 
virtue. 

The  Congratulation  was  considered  as 
inferior  in  poetical  merit  to  the  Panegy- 
ric; and  it  is  reported,  that,  when  the 
King  told  Waller  of  the  disparity,  he 
answered, '  Poets,  Sir,  succeed  better  in 
fiction  than  in  truth.' 

The  Congratulation  is  indeed  not  in- 
ferior to  the  Panegyric,  either  by  decay 
of  genius,  or  for  want  of  diligence ;  bat 
beotnse  Cromwell  had  done  mach,  and 
Charles  had  done  little.  Cromwell  wanted 
nothing  to  raise  him  to  heroic  excellence 
but  virtue ;  and  virtue  his  poet  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  supply.  Charles 
had  yet  only  the  merit  of  straggling  with- 
ont success,  and  suffering  without  despair, 
A  life  of  escapes  and  indigence  could 
supply  poetry  with  no  splendid  images. 

In  the  first  Parliament  summoned  by 
Charles  the  Second  (March  8,  1661), 
Waller  sat  for  Hastings  in  Sussex,  and 
served  for  different  places  in  all  the  Par- 
liaments of  that  reign.  In  a  time  when 
fancy  and  gaiety  were  the  most  powerful 
recommendations  to  regard,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Waller  was  forgotten.  He 
passed  his  time  in  the  company  that  was 
highest,  both  in  rank  and  wit,  from  which 
even  his  obstinate  sobriety  did  not  ex- 
clude him.  Though  he  drank  water,  he 
was  enabled  by  his  fertility  of  mind  to 
heighten  the  mirth  of  Bacchanalian  as- 
semblies; and  Mr.  Saville  said,  that  *  no 
man  in  England  should  keep  him  com- 
pany withont  drinking  but  Ned  Waller.' 

"Ae  praise  given  him  by  St.  Evremond 
is  a  proof  of  his  reputation;  for  it  was 
only  by  his  reputation  that  he  could  be 
known,  as  a  writer,  to  a  man  who,  though 
he  lived  a  great  part  of  a  long  life  upon 


an  English  pension,  never  condescended 
to  understand  the  language  of  the  nation 
that  maintained  him. 

In  Parliament,  *  he  was,'  says  Burnet, 
'  the  delight  of  the  House,  and,  though 
old,  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any  among 
them.'  This,  however,  is  said  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  year  seventy-five,  when 
Waller  was  only  seventy.  His  name  as 
a  speaker  occurs  often  in  Orey's  Collec- 
tions; but  I  have  found  no  extracts  that 
can  be  more  quoted  as  exhibiting  sallies 
of  gaiety  than  cogency  of  argument. 

He  was  of  such  consideration,  that  his 
remarks  were  circulated  and  recorded. 
When  the  Dake  of  York's  influence  was 
high,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  it 
drew,  says  Burnet,  a  lively  reflection 
from  Waller,  the  celebrated  wit.  He 
said,  '  the  House  of  Commons  had  re- 
solved that  the  Duke  should  not  reign 
after  the  King's  death ;  but  the  King,  in 
opposition  to  them,  had  resolved  that  he 
should  reign  even  in  his  life.'  If  there 
appear  no  extraordinary  liveliness  in  this 
remark,  yet  its  reception  proves  the 
speaker  to  have  been  a  celebrated  wit,  to 
have  had  a  name  which  men  of  wit  were 
proud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  suffer  his  reputation  to  die 
gradually  away,  which  may  easily  hap- 
pen in  a  long  life,  but  renewed  his  claim 
to  poetical  distinction  from  time  to  time, 
as  occasions  were  offered,  either  by  pub- 
lic events  or  private  incidents ;  and  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  influence  of  his 
Muse,  or  loving  i]uiet  better  than  influ- 
ence, he  never  accepted  any  ofiice  of 
magistracy. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  some 
attention  to  his  fortnne ;  for  he  asked 
from  the  King  (in  1665)  the  provostship 
of  Eton  college,  and  obtained  it ; '  but 
Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal  to  the 
grant,  alleging  that  it  could  be  held  only 
by  a  clergyman.  It  is  known  that  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  qualified  himself  for  it  by 
deacon's  orders. 

To  this  opposition,  the  '  Biographia' 
imputes  the  violence  and  acrimony  with 
which  Waller  joined  Buckingham's  fac- 
tion in  the  prosecution  of  Clarendon. 
The  motive  was  illiberal  and  dishonest, 
and  showed  that  more  than  sixty  years 
had  not  been  able  to  teach  him  morality. 
His  accusation  is  such  as  conscience  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  dictate  without 
the  help  of  malice,     *  We  were  to  be 

f[overued  by  Janizaries  instead  of  Par- 
iaments,  and  are  in  danger  from  a  worse 
plot  than  that  of  the  fifth  of  November ; 
then  if  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  been 
destroyed,  there  had  been  a  succession  ; 
but  here  both  had  been  destroyed  fur 
ever.'  This  is  the  language  of  a  man 
who  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  rail,  and 
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ready  to  sacrifice  troth  to  interest  at  one 
time,  and  to  anger  at  another. 

A  year  after  the  Chancellor's  banish- 
ment, another  vacancy  gave  him  encon- 
rageraent  for  another  petition,  which  the 
Kinj^  referred  to  the  council,  who,  after 
hearing  the  question  argaed  by  lawyers 
for  three  days,  determined  that  the  ofiice 
could  be  held  only  by  a  clergyman,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  uniformity,  since 
the  provosts  had  always  receive  institu- 
tion as  for  a  parsonage  from  the  bishops 
of  Lincoln.  The  King  then  said,  he  conld 
pot  break  the  law  which  he  had  made : 
and  Dr.  Zachary  Cradock,  famous  for  a 
single  sermon,  at  most  for  two  sermons, 
was  chosen  by  the  Fellows. 

That  he  asked  any  thing  more  is  Bot 
known;  it  is  certain  that  he  obtained 
nothing,  though  he  continued  obsequious 
to  the  Court  through  the  rest  of  Charl^'s 
reign. 

At  the  accession  of  King  James  (in 
1GS5)  he  was  chosen  for  Parliament, 
being  then  fourscore,  at  Saltash  in  Corn- 
wall ;  and  wrote  a  '  Presage  of  the  Down- 
fall of  the  Turkish  Empire,'  which  he 
f  resented  to  the  King  on  his  birthday, 
t  is  remarked,  by  his  commentator 
Fenton,  that  in  reading  Tasiw  he  had 
early  imbibed  a  veneration  for  the  heroes 
of  the  Holy  War,  and  a  zealous  enmity 
to  the  Turks,  which  never  left  him. 
James,  however,  having  soon  after  begun 
what  he  thought  a  Holy  War  at  home, 
made  haste  to  put  all  molestation  of  the 
Turks  out  of  his  power. 

James  treated  him  with  kindness  and 
familiarity,  of  which  instances  are  given 
by  the  writer  of  his  life.  One  day  taking 
him  into  the  closet,  the  King  asked  him 
how  he  liked  one  of  the  pictures?  '  My 
eyes,'  said  Waller,  '  are  dim,  and  I  do 
not  know  it.'  The  King  said  it  was  the 
Princess  of  Orange.  *  She  is,*  said 
Waller, '  like  the  greatest  woman  in  the 
world.'  The  King  asked  who  was  that ; 
and  was  answered,  Queen  Elizabeth.  '  I 
wonder,' said  the  King, '  you  should  think 
so ;  but  I  must  confess  she  had  a  wise 
council.'  *  And,  Sir,'  said  Waller,  *  did 
you  ever  know  a  fool  choose  a  wise 
one?'  Such  is  the  story,  which  I  once 
heard  of  some  other  man.  Pointed 
axioms,  and  acute  replies,  fly  loose  about 
the  world,  and  are  assigned  successively 
to  those  whom  it  may  be  the  fashion  to 
celebrate. 

When  the  King  knew  that  he  was 
about  to  marry  his  daughter  to  Dr.  Birch, 
a  clergyman,  he  ordered  a  French  gen- 
tleman to  tell  him,  that '  the  King  won- 
dered he  could  think  of  marrying  his 
daughter  to  a  falling  Chnrch.'  '  The 
King,'  said  Waller,  '  does  me  great  ho- 
nour, in  taking  notice  of  my  domestic 


affairs ;  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
observe  that  this  falling  Church  has  got 
a  trick  of  rising  again.' 

He  took  notice  to  his  fdends  of  the 
King's  conduct;  and  said  that  *  he  would 
be  left  like  a  whale  upon  the  strand.' 
Whether  he  was  privy  to  any  of  the 
transactions  which  ended  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  not  known.  His  heir  joined  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Having  now  attained  an  age  beyond 
which  the  laws  of  nature  seldom  suffer 
life  to  be  extended,  otherwise  than  by  a 
foture  state,  he  seems  to  have  turned  hia 
mind  upon  preparation  for  the  decisive 
hoar,  and  therefore  consecrated  his  poetry 
to  devotion.  It  is  pleasing  to  discover 
that  his  piety  was  without  weakness ; 
that  his  iDtelkctnal  powers  continued 
vigorous ;  and  that  the  lines  which  he 
composed  when  he,  for  age,  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  are  not  inferior  to  the 
effusions  of  his  yonth. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  bought 
a  small  bouse  with  a  little  land,  at  Coles- 
hill  ;  and  said^  *  he  should  be  glad  to  die, 
like  the  stag,  where  he  was  roused.' 
This,  however,  did  not  happen.  When 
he  was  at  Beaconsfield,  he  found  his  legs 
grow  tumid :  he  went  to  Windsor,  where 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough  then  attended 
the  King,  and  reauiested  him,  as  both  a 
friend  and  a  physician,  to  tell  himy  what 
that  swelling  meant.  '  Sir,'  answered 
Scarborough,  *  your  blood  will  ran  no 
longer.'  Waller  repeated  some  lines  of 
Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die. 

As  the  disease  increased  upon  him,  be 
composed  himself  for  his  departure ;  and 
calling  upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the 
holy  sacrament,  he  desired  his  children 
to  take  it  with  him,  and  made  an  earnest 
declaration  of  his  faith  in  Christianity. 
It  now  appeared  what  part  of  his  con- 
versation with  the  great  could  be  remem- 
bered with^elight.  He  related,  that  being 
present  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
talked  profanely  before  King  Charles,  he 
said  to  him,  '  My  Lord,  I  am  a  great 
deal  older  than  your  Grace,  and  have, 
I  believe,  heard  more  arguments  for 
Atheism  than  ever  your  Grace  did;  but 
I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  there  is 
nothing  in  them ;  and  so,  I  hope,  your 
Grace  will.' 

He  died  October  21,  1687  >  and  was 
buried  at  Beaconsfield,  with  a  monument 
erected  by  his  son's  executors,  for  which 
Rvnter  wrote  the  inscription,  and  which 
I  hope  is  now  rescued  from  dilapidation. 

He  left  several  children  by  his  second 
wife ;  of  whom,  his  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  Birch.  Benjamin,  the  oldest 
son,  was  disinherited,  and  sent  to  New 
Jersey,  as  wanting  common  understand- 
ing.   Edroundy  the  second  son,  inherited 
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the  estate,  and  represented  Agmondesham 
in  Pai  liament,  but  at  last  turned  Quaker. 
William,  the  third  son,  was  a  merchant 
in  London.  Stephen,  the  fonrth,  was  an 
eminent  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Union.  There  is 
said  to  have  been  a  fifth,  of  whom  no 
account  has  descended. 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  has  been  drawn  by  Cla- 
rendon, to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known, 
with  nicety,  which  certainly  none  to 
whom  he  was  not  known  can  presume 
to  emulate.  It  is  therefore  inserted  here, 
with  such  remarks  as  others  have  sup- 
plied;  after  which,  nothing  remains  but 
a  critical  examination  of  his  poetry. 

'  Edmnnd  Waller,'  says  Clarendon, 
'  was  bom  to  a  very  fair  estate,  by  the 
parsimony  or  frugality  of  a  wise  father 
and  mother :  and  he  thought  it  so  com- 
mendable an  advantage,  that  he  resolved 
to  improve  it  with  his  utmost  care,  upon 
which  in  his  nature  he  was  too  much 
intent;  and,  in  order  to  that,  he  was  so 
mnch  reserved  and  retired,  that  he  was 
scarcely  ever  heard  of,  till  by  his  address 
and  dexterity  he  had  gotten  a  very  rich 
wife  in  the  city,  against  all  the  recom- 
mendation and  countenance  and  authority 
of  the  Court,  which  was  thoroughly  en- 
gaged on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts,  and 
which  nsed  to  be  successful,  in  that  age, 
against  any  opposition.  He  had  the  gcKKl 
fortune  to  have  an  alliance  and  friendship 
with  Dr.  Morley,  who  had  assisted  and 
instructed  him  in  the  reading  many  good 
books,  to  which  his  natural  parts  and 
promptitude  inclined  him,  especially  the 
poets ;  and  at  the  age  when  other  men 
used  to  give  over  writing  verses  (for  he 
was  near  thirty  years  when  he  first  en- 
gaged himself  in  that  exercise,  at  least 
that  he  was  known  to  do  so),  he  sur- 
prised the  town  with  two  or  three  pieces 
of  that  kind ;  as  if  a  tenth  Muse  had  been 
newly  born  to  cherish  drooping  poetry. 
The  Doctor  at  that  time  brought  him  into 
that  company  which  was  most  celebrated 
for  good  conversation;  where  he  was 
received  and  esteemed  with  great  ap- 
plause and  respect.  He  was  a  very 
pleasant  disconrser  in  earnest  and  in 
jest,  and  therefore  very  grateful  to  all 
kind  of  company,  where  he  was  not  the 
less  esteemed  for  being  very  rich. 

'  He  had  been  even  nursed  in  parlia- 
ments, where  he  sat  when  he  was  very 
young ;  and  so,  when  they  were  resumed 
again  (after  a  long  intermission^,  he  ap- 
peared in  those  assemblies  with  great 
advantage;  having  a  graceful  way  of 
speaking,  and  by  thinking  mnch  on 
several  arguments  (which  his  temper  and 
complexion,  that  had  much  of  melan- 
cholic, inclined  him  to),  he  seemed  often 


to  speak  upon  the  sudden,  when  the  oc- 
casion had  only  administered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  what  he  had  thoroughly 
considered,  which  gave  a  great  lustre  to 
all  he  said ;  which  yet  was  rather  of  de- 
light than  weight.  There  needs  no  more 
be  said  to  extol  the  excellence  and  power 
of  his  wit,  and  pleasantness  of  his  con- 
versation, than  that  it  was  of  magnitude 
enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very  great 
faults;  that  is,  so  to  cover  them,  that 
they  were  not  taken  notice  of  to  his  re- 
proach, vis.  a  narrowness  in  his  nature 
to  the  lowest  degree ;  an  abjectness  and 
want  of  courage  to  support  him  in  any 
virtuous  undertaking;  an  insinuation  and 
servile  flattery,  to  the  height  the  vainest 
and  most  imperious  nature  could  be  con- 
tented with  ;  that  it  preserved  and  won 
his  life  from  those  who  were  most  re- 
solved to  take  it,  and  in  an  occasion  in 
which  he  ought  to  have  been  ambitions  to 
have  lost  it;  and  then  preserved  him 
again  from  the  reproach  and  ihe  con- 
tempt that  was  due  to  him  for  so  pre- 
serving it,  and  for  vindicating  it  at  such 
a  price ;  that  it  had  power  to  reconcile 
him  to  those  whom  he  had  most  otfended 
and  provoked ;  and  continued  to  his  age 
with  that  rare  felicity,  that  his  company 
was  acceptable  where  his  spirit  was  odi- 
ous ;  and  he  was  at  least  pitied  where  he 
was  most  detested.* 

Such  is  the  accotmt  of  Clarendon  ;  on 
which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make 
some  remarks. 

*  He  was  very  little  known  till  he  had 
obtained  a  rich  wife  in  the  city.' 

He  obtained  a  rich  wife  about  the  age 
of  three  and  twenty  ;  an  age,  before 
which  few  men  are  conspicuous  much  to 
their  advanta|;e.  He  was  known,  how- 
ever,  in  Parliament  and  at  Court ;  and, 
if  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in  privacy, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
he  endeavoured  the  improvement  of  his 
mind  as  well  as  of  his  fortune. 

That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the 
motive  of  his  retirement  is  the  more 
probable,  because  he  has  evidently  mis- 
taken the  commencement  of  his  poetry, 
which  he  supposes  him  not  to  have  at- 
tempted before  thirt;^.  As  his  first  pieces 
were  perhaps  not  printed,  the  succession 
of  his  compositions  was  not  known ;  and 
Clarendon,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to 
have  been  very  studious  of  poetry,  did 
not  rectify  his  first  opinion  by  consulting 
Waller's  book. 

Clarendon  observes,  that  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  wits  of  the  age  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ley  ;  but  the  writer  of  his  Life  relates  that 
he  was  already  among  them,  when,  hear- 
ing a  noise  in  the  street,  and  inquiring 
the  cause,  they  found  a  son  of  Ben  Jon- 
8on  under  an  arrest.    This  was  Morley , 
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whom  Waller  set  free  at  the  expense  of 
one  handred  poaods,  took  him  into  the 
country  as  director  of  his  studies,  and 
then  procured  him  admission  into  the 
company  of  the  friends  of  literature.  Of 
this  fact  Clarendon  had  a  nearer  know- 
ledge than  the  biographer,  and  is  there- 
fore more  to  be  credited. 

The  account  of  Waller's  parliamentary 
eloquence  is  seconded  by  Burnet,  who, 
though  he  calls  him  '  the  delight  of  the 
House,'  adds,  that  *  he  was  only  concerned 
to  say  that  which  should  make  him  be 
applauded,  he  never  laid  the  business  of 
the  House  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and 
empty,  though  a  witty,  man.' 

Of  his  insinuation  and  flattery  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  truth  is 
told.  Ascham,  in  his  elegant  description 
of  those  whom  in  modern  language  we 
term  Wits,  says,  that  they  are  open  flat- 
terers, and  privy  mockers.  Waller  showed 
a  little  of  both,  when,  upon  sight  of  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle's  verses  on  the 
death  of  a  Stag,  he  declared  that  he 
would  give  all  his  own  compositions  to 
have  written  them,  and,  being  charged 
with  the  exorbitance  of  his  adulation, 
answered,  that '  nothing  was  too  much  to 
be  given,  that  a  Udy  might  be  saved  from 
the  disgrace  of  such  a  vile  performance.' 
This,  however,  was  no  very  mischievous 
or  very  unusual  deviation  from  truth: 
had  his  hypocrisy  been  confined  to  such 
transactions,  he  might  have  been  for- 
given, though  not  praised  ;  for  who  for- 
bears to  flatter  an  author  or  a  lady  % 

Of  the  laxity  of  his  political  principles, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  resolution,  he 
experienced  the  natural  effect,  by  losing 
the  esteem  of  every  party.  From  Crom- 
well he  had  only  his  recall ;  and  from 
Charles  the  Second,  who  delighted  in  his 
company,  he  obtained  only  the  pardon  of 
his  relation  Hampden,  and  the  safety  of 
Hampden's  son. 

As  far  as  conjecture  can  be  made  from 
the  whole  of  his  writing,  and  his  conduct, 
he  was  habitually  and  deliberately  a 
friend  to  monarchy.  His  deviation  to- 
wards democracy  proceeded  from  his  con- 
nection with  Hampden,  for  whose  sake  he 
prosecuted  Crawley  with  great  bitterness ; 
and  the  invective  which  he  pronounced 
on  that  occasion  was  so  popular,  that 
twenty  thousand  copies  are  said  by  his 
biographer  to  have  been  sold  in  oneday. 
^  It  is  confessed  that  his  faults  still  left 
him  many  friends,  at  least  many  com- 
panions. His  convivial  power  of  pleasing 
Is  universally  acknowledged ;  but  those 
who  conversed  with  him  intimately,  found 
him  not  only  passionate,  especially  in  his 
old  age,  but  resentful ;  so  that  the  inter- 
position of  friends  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary . 


His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  con- 
nected him  with  the  polite  writers  of  his 
time :  he  was  joined  with  Lord  Bock- 
hurst  in  the  translation  of  Comeille's 
Pompey ;  and  is  said  to  have  added  his 
help  to  that  of  Cowley  in  the  original 
draught  of  the  Rehearsal. 

The  care  of  his  fortune,  which  Claren- 
don imputes  to  him  in  a  degree  little  less 
than  criminal,  was  either  not  constant  or 
not  successful ;  for,  having  inherited  a 
patrimony  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  in  the  time  of  James  the 
First,  and  augmented  it  at  least  by  one 
wealthy  marriage,  he  left,  about  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  an  income  of  not  more 
than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  ;  which, 
when  the  different  value  of  money  is 
reckoned,  will  be  found  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  be  once 
possessed. 

Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  gifts  which  he  was  forced 
to  scatter,  and  the  fine  which  he  was 
condemned  to  pay  at  the  detection  of  his 

Elot ;  and  if  his  estate,  as  is  related  in  bis 
ife,  was  sequestered,  he  had  probably 
contracted  debts  when  he  lived  in  exile; 
for  we  are  told,  that  at  Paris  he  lived  in 
splendour,  and  was  the  only  Englishman, 
except  the  Lord  St.  Albans,  that  kept  a 
table. 

His  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  sell 
a  thousand  a  year ;  of  the  waste  of  the 
rest  there  is  no  account,  except  that  he 
is  confessed  by  his  biographer  to  have 
been  a  bad  economist.  He  seems  to  have 
deviated  from  the  common  practice ;  to 
have  been  a  hoarder  in  his  first  years, 
and  a  squanderer  in  his  last. 

Of  his  course  of  studies,  or  choice  of 
books,  nothing  is  known  more  than  that 
he  professed  himself  unable  to  read  Chap- 
man's translation  of  Homer  withont  rap- 
ture. His  opinion  concerning  the  duty 
of  a  poet  is  contained  in  his  declaration, 
that  '  he  would  blot  A-om  his  works  any 
line  that  did  not  contain  some  motive  to 
virtue.* 

The  characters,  by  which  Waller  in- 
tended to  distinguish  his  writing,  are 
sprightliness  and  dignity  ;  in  his  smallest 
pieces,  he  endeavours  to  be  gay  ;  in  the 
larger  to  be  great.  Of  his  airy  and  light 
productions,  the  chief  source  is  gallantry, 
that  attentive  reverence  of  female  excel- 
lence which  has  descended  to  us  firom 
the  Grothic  ages.  As  his  poems  are  com- 
monly occasional,  and  his  addresses  per- 
sonal, he  was  not  so  liberally  supplied 
with  grand  as  with  soft  images ;  for 
beauty  u  more  easily  found  than  magna- 
nimity. 

The  delicacy,  which  he  cultivated, 
restrains  him  to  a  certain  nicety  and 
caution,  even  when  he  writes  upon  the 
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slightest  matter.  He  has,  therefore,  in 
his  whole  volome,  nothing  burlesqne,  and 
seldom  any  thing  lodicroas  or  familiar. 
He  seems  always  to  do  his  best ;  thongh 
his  sobjects  are  often  unworthy  of  his 
care. 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  without  some 
contempt  on  an  author,  who  is  growing 
illastrions  in  his  own  opinion  by  verses, 
at  one  time,  *  To  a  Lady  who  can  do  any 
thing  bat  sleep  when  she  pleases;'  at 
another,  *  To  a  Lady  who  can  sleep  when 
she  pleases  ;*  now,  *  To  a  Lady,  on  her 
passing  throngh  a  Crowd"  of  People;' 
then,  *  On  a  Braid  of  Divers  Colours, 
woven  by  Four  Ladies ;' — *  On  a  Tree 
cut  in  Paper;'  or,  *To  a  Lady,  from 
whom  he  received  the  Copy  of  Verses  on 
the  Paper  Tree,  which  for  many  Years 
had  been  missing.' 

Oenftas  now  and  then  produces  a  lucky 
trifle.  We  still  read  the  Dove  of  Ana- 
creon,  and  Sparrow  of  Catullus;  and  a 
writer  naturally  pleases  himself  with  a 
performance  which  owes  nothing  to  the 
subject.  Bat  compositions  merely  pretty 
have  the  fate  of  other  pretty  things,  and 
are  quitted  in  time  for  something  useful ; 
they  are  flowers  fragrant  and  fair,  but  of 
sh<Ht  duration  ;  or  they  are  blossoms  to 
be  valued  only  as  they  foretell  fruits. 

Among  Waller's  little  poems  are  some, 
which  their  excellence  ought  to  secure 
from  oblivion ;  as,  *  To  Amoret,  com- 
paring the  different  Modes  of  Regard 
with  which  he  looks  on  her  and  Sacha- 
rissa  ;*  and  the  verses  *  On  Love,*  that 
begin,  '  Anger  in  hasty  words  or  blows.' 

In  others  he  is  not  equally  successful ; 
sometimes  his  thoughts  are  dehcient,  and 
sometimes  his  expression. 

The  numbers  are  not  always  musical ; 
as, 

Pair  Venus,  in  thy  soft  arms 

The  god  of  ra)|^  confine ; 
For  thy  whispers  are  the  cbarras 

Which  only  can  divert  his  fierce  design. 
What  though  be  frown,  and  to  tumult  do  in- 
cline ; 

Thou  the  flame 

Kindled  in  his  breast  canst  tame 
Wiih  that  snow  which  unmelted  lies  nn  thine. 

He  seldom  indeed  fetches  an  amorous 
sentiment  from  the  depths  of  science; 
bis  thoughts  are  for  the  most  part  easily 
Bnder8t<K>d,  and  his  images  such  as  the 
ssperficiesof  nature  readily  supplies ;  he 
has  a  jast  claim  to  popularity,  because  he 
writes  to  common  degrees  of  knowledge ; 
and  is  free  at  least  from  philosophical 
pedantry,  nnless  perhaps  the  end  of  a 
song  *  To  the  Sun '  may  be  excepted,  in 
which  he  is  too  much  a  Copernican.  To 
which  may  be  added  the  simile  of  the 
Palm  in  the  verses  on  her  passing  through 
a  crowd ;  and  a  line  in  a  more  serious 
poem  on  the  Restoration,  about  vipers 


and  treacle,  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  happen  to  know  the 
composition  of  the  Theriaca. 

His  thoughts  are  sometimes  hyperboli- 
cal, and  his  images  unnatural : 

The  plant?  admire 

No  less  than  those  of  old  did  Orpheus'  lyre: 
ir  iihe  sit  down,  with  to|>s  all  tow'rds  her 

bow'd. 
They  rdund  about  her  inro  arbonm  crowd : 
Or  ifbhe  walks,  in  even  ranks  they  stand, 
Like  some  weH  marsbai'd   and  obsequious 

band. 

In  another  place : 

While  in  the  park  I  sing,  the  listening  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  ahd  forget  to  fear: 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  mv  flame. 
They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  samf. 
To  gods  appealing;  when  I  reach  their  bowers 
With  loud  complaints,  they  answer  me  iu 

showers. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soni  is  sriven. 
More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the 

Hearen! 

On  the  head  of  a  stag : 

O  fertile  head  !  which  every  year 
Could  such  a  crop  of  wonder  bear! 
The  teeminr  Earth  did  never  bring 
So  soon,  so  hard,  so  huge  a  thing: 
Which  might  it  never  have  been  cast. 
Each  yearTi  growth  added  to  the  last. 
These  lofty  branches  had  supplied 
The  Earth's  bold  son's  prodigious  pride; 
Heaven  with  these  engines  had  h«>en  scaled, 
When  mountains  heap'd  on  mountains  faii'd. 

Sometimes  having  succeeded  in  the 
first  part,  he  makes  a  feeble  conclasion. 
In  the  song  of  *  Sacharissa's  and  Amoret's 
Friendship,'  the  two  last  stanzas  ought  to 
have  been  omitted. 

His  images  of  gallantry  are  not  always 
in  the  highest  degree  delicate. 

Tlien  shall  my  love  tliis  doubt  displace. 
And  gain  such  trust  that  I  may  come 

And  bstnouet  sometimes  on  thy  race. 
But  make  my  constant  meals  at  home. 

Some  applications  may  be  thought  too 
remote  and  nnconseqnential ;  as  in  the 
verses  on  the  '  Lady  Dancing :' 

The  snn  in  figures  such  as  these 
Joys  with  ihe  moon  to  play : 

To  the  sweet  strains  they  advance, 
Which  do  result  from  their  own  spheres; 

As  this  nymph's  dance 
Moves  with  the  numbers  which  she  bears. 

Sometimes  a  thought,  which  might 
perhaps  fill  a  distich,  is  expanded  and 
attenuated  till  it  grows  weak  and  almost 
evanescent. 

Chloris !  since  first  our  calm  of  peace 
Was  frighted  hence,  this  good  we  find, 

Your  favours  with  your  fears  increase. 
And  growing  mischiefs  make  you  kind. 

So  the  fair  tree,  which  still  preverves 
Her  fruit,  and  state,  while  no  wind  blow*?, 

In  storms  from  that  uprightness  swerves; 
And  the  glad  earth  about  her  istrows 
With  treasure  from  het  yielding  boughs. 
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His  images  are  not  always  distinct ;  as, 
in  the  following  passage,  he  confounds 
Love  as  a  person  with  Love  as  a  pas* 
sion : 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colount  faint. 

And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint, 

And  a  weak  heart  in' time  destroy ; 

She  has  a  8tamp,  and  prints  the  buy: 

Can,  with  a  single  look,  inflame 

The  cnide»i  breast,  the  rudest  tame. 

His  sallies  of  casual  flattery  are  some- 
times elegant  and  happy,  as  that  in  return 
for  the  Silver  Pen ;  and  sometimes  empty 
and  trifling,  as  that  upon  the  Card  torn 
by  the  Queen.  There  are  a  few  lines 
written  in  the  Duchess's  Tasso,  which  he 
is  said  by  Fenton  to  have  kept  a  summer 
under  correction.  It  happened  to  Wal- 
ler, as  to  others,  that  his  success  was  not 
always  in  proportion  to  his  labour. 

Of  these  petty  compositions,  neither 
the  beauties  nor  the  faults  deserve  much 
attention.  The  amorous  verses  have  this 
to  recommend  them,  that  they  are  less 
hyperbolical  than  those  of  some  other 
poets.  Waller  is  not  always  at  the  last 
gasp;  he  does  not  die  of  a  frown,  nor 
live  upon  a  smile.  There  is,  however, 
too  much  love,  and  too  many  trifles. 
Little  things  are  made  too  important; 
and  the  Empire  of  Beauty  is  represented 
as  exerting  its  influence  further  than  can 
be  allowed  by  the  multiplicity  of  human 
passions,  and  the  variety  of  human  wants. 
Such  books,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as  showing  the  world  under  a  false  ap- 
pearance, and,  so  far  as  they  obtain  credit 
firom  the  yonng  and  unexperienced,  as 
misleading  expectation,  and  misguiding 
practice. 

Of  his  nobler  and  more  weighty  per- 
formances, the  greater  part  is  panegyri- 
cal :  for  of  praise  he  was  very  lavish,  as 
is  observed  by  his  imitator.  Lord  Lans- 
downe : 

No  satyr  stalks  wirhin  the  ballow'd  ground, 
But  (Queens  and  heroines,  kings  and  gods 

abound ; 
Glory  and  ai  ms  and  love  are  all  the  sound. 

In  the  first  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the 
Prince  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  there  is  a 
puerile  and  ridiculous  mention  of  Arion 
at  the  beginning ;  .and  the  last  paragraph, 
on  the  Cable,  is  in  part  ridiculously  mean, 
and  in  part  ridiculously  tumid.  The 
poem,  however,  is  such  as  may  be  justly 
praised,  without  much  allowance  for  the 
state  of  our  poetry  and  language  at  that 
time. 

The  two  next  poems  are  upon  the 
King's  behaviour  at  the  death  of  fiuck- 
Ingham,  and  upon  his  Navy. 

He  has,  in  the  first,  used  the  Pagan 
deities  with  great  propriety  : 
Twas  want  of  such  a  precedent  as  this 
Made  the  old   Heathens  frame  their  gods 


In  the  poem  on  the  Navy,  those  lines 
are  very  noble  which  suppose  the  King's 
power  secure  against  a  second  Deluge ; 
so  noble,  that  it  were  almost  criminal  to 
remark  the  mistake  of  centre  for  snrface, 
or  to  say  that  the  empire  of  the  sea  woald 
be  worth  little  if  it  were  not  that  the 
waters  terminate  in  land. 

The  poem  upon  Sallee  has  forcible 
sentiments ;  but  the  conclusion  is  feeble. 
That  on  the  Repairs  of  St.  Paul's  has 
something  vulgar  and  obvious ;  snch  as 
the  mention  of  Amphion  ;  and  soqiething 
violent  and  harsh  ;  as. 

So  all  uur  minds  with  his  conspire  tn  gnice 
The  Gentiles'  irreat  apostle,  and  defare 
Those  stHte-ob«curin!;  sheos,  th>it  like  a  chain 
Seeni'd  lo  confine,  and  fetter  him  aeain: 
Which  the  glad  saint  shakes  off  ar  bis  com- 

manu, 
As  once  the  viper  from  his  sacred  band. 
Sn  joys  the  aired  oak,  when  we  divide 
The  creeping  ivy  from  his  injured  side. 

Of  the  two  last  couplets,  the  first  is 
extravagant,  and  the  second  mean. 

His  praise  of  the  Queen  is  too  mnch 
exaggerated ;  and  the  thought,  that  she 
'  saves  lovers,  by  cutting  olf  hope,  as 
gangrenes  are  cured  by  lopping  the  limb/ 
presents  nothing  to  the  mind  but  disgust 
and  horror. 

Of  the '  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,* 
it  seems  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  is  in- 
tended to  raise  terror  or  merriment.  The 
beginning  is  too  splendid  for  jest,  and  the 
conclusion  too  light  for  seriousness.  The 
versification  is  studied,  the  scenes  are 
diligently  displayed,  and  the  images  art- 
fully amplified  ;  but,  as  it  ends  neither  in 
joy  or  sorrow,  it  will  scarcely  be  read  a 
second  time. 

The  '  Panegyric  upon  Cromwell '  has 
obtained  froin  the  public  a  very  liberal 
dividend  of  praise,  which  however  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  unjustly  lavished ; 
for  such  a  series  of  verses  had  rarely 
appeared  before  in  the  English  language. 
Of  the  lines,  some  are  grand,  some  are 
graceful,  and  all  are  musical.  There  is 
now  and  then  a  feeble  verse,  or  a  trifling 
thought ;  but  its  great  fault  is  the  choice 
of  its  hero. 

The  poem  of  *  The  War  with  Spain ' 
begins  with  lines  more  vigorous  and 
striking  than  Waller  is  accustomed  to 
produce.  The  succeeding  parts  are  varie- 

fated  with  better  passages  and  worse, 
here  is  something  too  far-fetched  in  the 
comparison  of  the  Spaniards  drawing  the 
English  on,  by  saluting  St.  Lucar  with 
cannon,  *  to  lambs  awakening  the  lion  by 
bleating.'  The  fate  of  the  Marqain  and 
his  Lady,  who  were  burned  in  their  ship, 
would  have  moved  more,  had  the  poet 
not  made  him  die  like  the  Phoenix,  be- 
cause he  had  spices  about  him,  nor  ex- 
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pressed  their  affection  and  their  end  by  a 
conceit  at  once  false  and  vulgar : 

Alivp,  in  equal  flames  of  love  tbey  buroM, 
And  now  together  are  to  aahe*  lurn'J. 

The  verses  to  *  Charles,  on  his  Retnrn,' 
were  doubtless  intended  to  counterba- 
lance the  Panegyric  6n  Cromwell.  If  it 
has  been  thooght  inferior  to  that  with 
which  it  is  naturally  conipared»the  cause 
of  its  de  Science  has  been  already  re< 
marked. 

The  remaining  pieces  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  examine  singly.  They  must  be 
supposed  to  have  faults  and  beauties  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  rest.  The  *  Sa- 
cred Poems,'  however,  deserve  particular 
regard  ;  they  were  the  work  of  Waller's 
declining  life,  of  those  hours  in  which  he 
looked  upon  the  fame  and  the  folly  of  the 
time  past  with  the  sentiments  which  his 
great  predecessor  Petrarrh  bequeathed  to 
posterity,  upon  his  review  of  that  love 
and  poetry  which  have  given  him  im- 
mortality. 

That  natural  jealousy  which  makes 
every  roan  unwilling  to  allow  much  ex- 
cellence in  another,  always  produces  a 
disposition  to  believe  that  the  mind  grows 
old  with  the  body  ;  and  that  he,  whom 
we  are  now  forced  to  confess  superior,  is 
hastening  daily  to  a  level  with  ourselves. 
By  delighting  to  think  this  of  the  living, 
we  learn  to  think  it  of  the  dead ;  and 
Fenton,  with  all  his  kindness  for  Waller, 
has  the  luck  tu  mark  the  exact  time  when 
bis  genius  passed  the  zenith,  which  he 
places  at  his  nfty.fii'ih  year.  This  is  to 
allot  the  mind  but  a  small  portion.  In- 
tellectnal  decay  is  doubtless  not  uncoui- 
mou ;  bnt  it  seems  not  to  be  universal. 
Newton  was,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year, 
improving  his  chronology,  a  few  days 
before  his  death ;  and  Waller  appears 
not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  lost,  at  eighty- 
two,  any  part  of  his  poetical  power. 

His  *  Sacred  Poems*  do  not  please 
like  some  of  his  other  works ;  but  before 
the  fatal  fit'ty.five,  had  he  written  on  the 
same  subjects,  his  success  would  hardly 
have  been  better. 

It  has  been  the  frequent  lamentation  of 
good  men,  that  verse  has  been  too  little 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  womhip,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  ani- 
mate devotion  by  pious  poetry  That 
they  have  very  seldom  attained  their  end 
is  sufficiently  known,  and  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  inquire  why  they  have  mis- 
carried. 

Let  no  pious  ear  be  otfended  if  I 
advance,  in  opposition  to  many  authori- 
ties, that  poetical  devotion  cannot  often 
please.  The  doctrines  of  Religion  may 
indeed  be  defended  in  a  didactic  poem  ; 
and  be  who  has  the  happy  power  of 


arguing  in  verse,  will  not  lose  it  because 
his  subject  is  sacred.  A  poet  may  de- 
scribe the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of 
Nature,  the  flowers  of  the  Spring,  and 
the  harvests  of  Autumn,  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Tide,  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
Sky,  and  praise  the  Maker  for  his  works, 
in  lines  which  no  reader  shall  lay  aside. 
The  subject  of  the  disputation  is  not 
piety,  but  the  motives  to  piety  ;  that  of 
the  description  is  hot  God,  but  the  works 
of  God. 

Contemplative  piety, or  the  intercourse 
between  God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot 
be  poetical.  Man,  admitted  to  implore 
the  mercy  of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the 
merits  of  his  Redeemer,  is  already  iu  a 
higher  state  than  poetry  can  confer. 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention ; 
such  invention  as,  by  producing  some- 
thing unexpected,  surprises  and  delights. 
The  topics  of  devotion  are  few,  and, 
being  few,  are  universally  known ;  but, 
few  as  they  are,  they  can  be  made  no 
more;  they  can  receive  no  grace  from 
novelty  of  sentiment,  and  very  little  from 
novelty  of  expression. 

Poetry  pleases  by  exhibiting  an  idea 
more  grateful  to  the  mind  than  things 
themselves  aflford.  This  eflfect  proceetls 
from  the  display  of  those  parts  of  nature 
which  attract,  and  the  concealment  of 
those  which  repel,  the  imagination :  but 
religion  must  be  shown  as  it  is ;  suppres- 
sion and  addition  equally  corrupt  it ;  and 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  known  already. 

From  poetry  the  reader  justly  expects, 
and  from  giuMl  poetry  always  ob^ins,  the 
enlargement  of  his  comprehension,  and 
elevation  of  his  fancy ;  but  this  is  rarely 
to  be  hoped  by  Christians  from  metrical 
devotion.  Whatever  is  great,  desirable, 
or  tremendous,  is  comprised  in  the  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence 
cannot  be  exalted ;  Infinity  cannot  be 
amplified ;  Perfection  cannot  be  im- 
proved. 

The  employments  of  pious  meditation 
are  Faith,  Thanksgiving,  Repentance, 
and  Supplication.  Faith,  invariably  nni- 
form,  cannot  be  invested  by  fancy  with 
decorations.  Thanksgiving,  the  most  joy- 
ful of  all  holy  effusions,  yet  addressed  to 
a  Being  without  passions,  is  confined  to 
a  few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather 
than  expressed.  Repentance,  trembling 
in  the  presence  of  the  Judge,  is  not  at 
leisure  for  cadences  and  epithets.  Sup- 
plication of  man  to  man  may  difi'nse  itself 
through  many  topics  of  persuasion ;  bnt 
supplication  to  God  can  only  cry  for 
mercy. 

Of  sentiments  purely  religions,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  most  simple  expression 
is  the  most  sublime.  Poetry  loses  its 
lustre  and  its  power,  because  it  is  applied 
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to  the  decoration  of  something  more  ex- 
cellent than  itself.  All  that  pious  verse 
can  do  is  to  help  the  memory  and  de- 
light the  ear,  and  for  these  purposes  it 
may  be  very  useful ;  but  it  supplies  no- 
thing to  the  mind.  The  ideas  of  Christian 
Theology  are  too  simple  for  eloquence, 
too  sacred  for  fiction,  and  too  majestic 
for  ornament;  to  recommend  them  by 
tropes  and  figures,  is  to  magnify  by  a  con- 
cave mirror  the  sidereal  hemisphere. 

As  much  of  Waller's  reputation  was 
owing  to  the  softness  and  smoothness  of 
his  Numbers;  it  is  proper  to  consider 
those  minute  particulars  to  which  a  versi- 
fier must  attend. 

He  certainly  very  much  excelled  in 
smoothness  most  of  the  writers  who  were 
living  when  his  poetry  commenced.  The 
poets  of  Elizabeth  had  attained  an  art  of 
modulation,  which  was  afterwards  neg- 
lected or  forgotten.  Fairfax  was  acknow- 
ledged by  him  as  hu  model ;  and  he 
might  have  studied  with  advantage  the 
poem  of  Davies*,  which,  though  merely 
philosophical,  yet  seldom  leaves  the  ear 
ungratified. 

But  he  was  rather  smooth  than  strong ; 
of '  the  full  resounding  line,'  which  Pope 
attributes  to  Dryden,  he  has  given  veiy 
few  examples.  The  critical  decision  has 
given  the  praise  of  strength  to  Denham, 
and  of  sweetness  to  Waller. 

Hisexcellenceof  versification  has  some 
abatements.  He  uses  the  expletive  do 
very  frequently  ;  and,  though  he  lived  to 
kee  it  almost  universally  ejected,  was  not 
more  careful  to  avoid  it  in  his  last  com- 
positions than  in  his  first.  Praise  had 
given  him  confidence;  and  finding  the 
world  satisfied,  he  satisfied  himself. 

His  rhymes  are  sometimes  weak  words : 
$0  is  found  to  make  the  rhyme  twice  in 
ten  lines,  and  occurs  often  as  a  rhyme 
through  his  book. 

His  double  rhymes,  in  heroic  verse^ 
have  been  censured  by  Mrs.  Phillips, 
who  was  his  rival  in  the  translation  of 
*  Corneille's  Pompey;'  and  more  faults 
might  be  found,  were  not  the  inquiry 
below  attention. 

He  sometimes  uses  the  obsolete  termi- 
nation of  verbs,  as  waxeth,  affecteth; 
and  sometimes  retains  the  final  syllable 
of  the  preterite,  as  amazed,  supposed,  of 
which  1  know  not  whether  it  is  not  to  the 
detriment  of  our  language  that  we  have 
totally  rejected  them. 

Of  triplets  be  is  sparing;  but  he  did 
not  wholly  forbear  them  ;  of  an  alexan- 
drine he  has  given  no  example. 

The  general  character  of  his  poetry  is 
elegance  and  gaiety.  He  is  never  pathe- 
tic, and  very  rarely  sublime.    He  seems 
•  Sir  John  Davies,  intituled,  *  Nocce  teip- 
suni.'    1599. 


neither  to  have  had  a  mind  much  ele- 
vated by  nature,  nor  amplified  by  learn- 
ing. His  thoughts  are  such  as  a  liberal 
conversation  and  large  acquaintance  with 
life  would  easily  supply.  They  had  how- 
ever then,  perhaps,  that  grace  of  novelty 
which  they  are  now  often  supposed  to 
want  by  those  who,  having  already  foond 
them  in  later  books,  do  not  know  or  in- 
quire who  produced  them  first.  This  treat- 
ment is  unjust.  Let  not  the  original 
author  lose  by  his  imitators. 

Praise,  however,  should  be  dne  before 
it  is  given.  The  author  of  *  Waller's  Life  * 
ascribes  to  him  the  first  pi-actlce  of  what 
Erythraeus  and  some  late  critics  call  alli- 
teration, of  using  in  the  same  verse  many 
words  beginning  with  the  same  letter. 
But  this  knack,  whatever  be  its  value, 
was  so  frequent  among  early  writers,  that 
Gascoigne,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, warns  the  youn|;  poet  against  affect- 
ing it :  Shakspeare,  in  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  is  supposed  to  ridicule 
it ;  and  in  another  play  the  sonnet  of 
Holofernes  fully  displays  it. 

He  borrows  tod  many  of  his  sentiments 
and  illustrations  from  the  old  Mythology, 
for  which  it  is  vain  to  plead  the  example 
of  ancient  poets :  the  deities,  which  they 
introduced  so  frequently,  were  considered 
as  realities,  so  far  as  to  be  received  by 
the  imagination,  whatever  sober  reason 
might  even  then  determine.  But  of  these 
images  time  has  tarnished  the  splendour. 
A  fiction,  not  only  detected  but  despised, 
can  never  afford  a  solid  basis  to  any  posi- 
tion, though  sometimes  it  may  furnish  a 
transient  allusion,  or  slight  illustration. 
No  modern  monarch  can  be  much  ex- 
alted by  bearing  that,  as  Hercules  had  his 
club,  he  has  his  navy. 

But  of  the  praise  of  Waller,  though 
much  may  be  taken  away,  much  will 
remain  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
added  something  to  our  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, and  somethin|^  to  our  propriety  of 
thought;  and  to  him  may  be  applied 
what  Tasso  said,  with  equal  spirit  and 
justice,  of  himself  and  Guariui,  when, 
having  perused  the '  Pastor  Fido,'  he  cried 
out,  *  If  he  had  not  read  '  Arointa,'  he 
had  not  excelled  it.' 

As  Waller  professed  himself  to  have 
learned  the  art  of  versification  from  Fair- 
fax, it  has  been  thought  proper  to  subjoin 
a  specimen  of  bis  work,  which,  after  Mr. 
Hoole's  translation,  will  perhaps  not  be 
soon  reprinted.  By  knowing  the  state  in 
which  Waller  found  our  poetry,  the  reader 
may  judge  how  much  he  improved  it. 

Erminia's  steed  (this  while)  hi«  mistrcMe  bore 
Tlirougb   forresti  ibicke   amoof  the  siiiidie 

treene. 
Her  feeble  ti^nd  the  bridle  nines  forelore, 
Halfe  in  a  ituoune  she  was  for  feare  I  «eene; 
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Bnt  her  flit  courser  spared  nere  the  more* 
To  beare  ber  througu  the  depart  wuods  un- 
seene 
or  her  strong  foes,  that  chas'd  her  through 

the  plaine, 
And  still  pursu'd,  but  still  pursu'd  in  vaine. 

Like  as  the  wearie  hounds  at  last  retire, 
Windlesse,   displobsed,  from  the   truitleMe 

chace,       v 
When  the  slie  beast  Tapisht  in  bush  and  brire, 
No  art  nor  pains  can  rowse  out  of  his  place : 
The  Christian  knights  so  full  of  shame  and  ire 
Returned  backe,  with  faint  and  wearie  pace ! 

Yet  still  the  fearfull  Dame  fled,  swift  as 
winde. 

Nor  euer  staid,  nor  euer  lookt  behinde. 

Through  thicke  and  thinne,  all  night,  all  day, 

she  driued, 
Withouteo  comfort,  companie,  or  guide, 
Her  plaints  and  teares  with  euery  thought 

reuiued. 
She  heard  and  saw  her  greefe:«,  but  nought 

beside. 
But  when  the  sunne  bis  burning  chariot  dined 
111  Thetis  waue,  and  wearie  teame  vntide, 
Ou  lordans  sandie  banks  her  course  she 

suid. 
At  last,  there  downe  she  light,  and  downe 

bhelaid. 

Her  teares,  her  drinke;  her  food,  her  sorrow- 

This  was  her  diet  that  vnhappie  night: 

But   sleepe  (that  sweet  repose   and  quiet 

brings) 
To  ease  the  greefes  of  discontented  wight, 
Spred  foortli  his  tender,  soft,   and  nimble 

wings. 
In  his  dull  armes  foulding  the  virgin  bright; 
And  loue,  bis  mother,  and  the  graces  kept 
Strong  watch  and  warde,  while  this  faire 
Ladie  slept. 

The  birds  awakte  her  with  their  morning  song, 
Their  warbling  musicke  pearst  ber  tender 

eare^; 
The  murmuring  brookes  and  whistling  windes 

among 
The  ratling  boughes,  and  leaues,  their  parts 

did  beare; 
Her  eies  vnclos'd  beheld  the  groues  along 
Of  swainesand  shepherd  groomes,  that  dwell- 
ings weare; 
And  that  sweet  noise,  birds,  winds,  and 

waters  sent, 
Prouokt  again  the  virgin  to  lament. 

Her  plaints  were  interrupted  with  a  sound, 
That  seem'd  from  thickest  bushes  to  proceed. 
Some  ioUj  shepherd  sung  a  lustie  round. 
And  to  his  voice  had  tun'd  his  oaten  reed ; 
Thither  she  went,  an  old  man  there  she  found 
(At  whose  right  band  his  little    flock  did 
feed) 
Sat  making  baskets.his  three  sonnes  among 
That  leamM  their  father's  art,  and  learuM 
his  song. 

Beholding  one  in  shining  armes  appeare 
llie  seeiie  man  and  his  were  sore  dismaid ; 
But  sweet  Erminia  comforted  their  feare. 
Her  ventall  vp,  her  visage  open  laid. 
You  happy  foike,  of  heau'n  beioued  deare. 
Work  on  (quoth  she)  upon  your  haruilesse 
train. 
These  dreadful!  armes  I  beare  no  warfare 

biing 
To  your  sweet  toile,  nor  thjse  sweet  tunes 
yoD  sin;. 


But,  father,  since  this  land,  these  townes  and 

tow  res, 
Destroied  are  with  aword.  with  fire  and  spoile. 
How  may  it  be  unhurt,  that  you  and  yours 
In  safetie  thus,  applie  your  harmlesse  toile! 
My  Sonne  (quoth  he)  this  pore  estate  of  ours 
Is  euer  safe  from  storm  of  warlike  broile; 
This  wildernesse  doth  vs  in  safeiie  keepe. 
No  thundring  drum,  no  trumpet  breakes  our 

sleepe. 

Haply  ittstheau*ns  defence  and  shield  of  right. 
Doth  loue  the  innocence  of  simple  swains. 
The  thundeibolts  on  highest  mountains  light. 
And  seld  or  neuer  strike  the  lower  plaines : 
So  kings  have  cause  to  feare  Bellonaes  might. 
Not  they  whose  sweat  and  toile  their  dinner 
gaines, 
Nor  ever  greedie  soldier  was  entised 
By  pouertie,  neglected  and  despised. 

0  Pouertie,  chefe  of  the  heau'niy  brood. 
Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crowne ! 
No  wish  for  honour,  thirst  of  others  good. 
Can  moue  my  heart, contented  with  mine  owne: 
We  quench  our  thirst  with  water  of  this  flood. 
Nor  fear  we  poison  should  therein  be  throw ne : 

These   little  flocks  of  sheepe  and  tender 

goates 
Giue  milke  for  food,  and  wool  to  make  us 

coates. 

We  little  wish,  we  need  but  little  wealth. 
From  cold  and  hunger  vs  to  cloath  and  feed ; 
These  are  my  sonnes,  their  care  preserues 

from  stealth 

Their  fathers  flocks,  nor  servants  moe  I  need : 

Amid  these  groues  I  walke  oft  for  my  health. 

And  to  the  fishes,  birds,  and  beastes  giue  heed. 

How  the^  are  fed,  in  forresi,  spring  and  lake, 

And  their  contentment  for  ensample  take. 

Time  was  (or  each  one  hath  his  doting  time. 
These  siluer  locks  were  golden  tresses  than) 
That  countrie  life  I  hated  as  a  crime. 
And  from  the  forrests  sweet  contentment  ran. 
To  Memphis'  stately  pallace  would  I  clime. 
And  there  became  the  mightie  Caliphes  man 
And  tliough  1  but  a  simple  gardner  weare,. 
Yet  could  I  marke  abuses,  see  and  beare. 

Entised  on  with  hope  of  future  gaine, 

1  sufTred  long  what  did  my  soule  displease ; 
But  when  my  youth  was  spent,  my  hope  was 

vaine, 
I  felt  my  native  strength  at  last  decrease ; 
1  gan  my  losse  of  lustie  yeeres  complaine, 
And  wisht  1  bad  enjoy'd  the  countries  peace  ; 
I  bod  the  court  farewell,  and  with  content 
My  later  age  here  have  1  quiet  spent. 

While  thus  he  spake,  Erminia  husht  and  still 
His  wise  discourses  heard,  with  great  attention, 
His  speeches  graue  those  idle  fancies  kill. 
Which  in  her  troubled  soule  bred  such  dis- 

sention : 
After  much  thought  reformed  was  her  will. 
Within  those  woods  to  dwell  washer  intention. 

Till  fortune  should  occasion  new  afford. 

To  turne  her  home  to  her  desired  Lord. 

She  said  therefore,  O  shepherd  fortunate ! 
That  troubles  some  didst  whilom  feele  and 

proue, 
Yet  liuest  now  in  this  contented  state, 
Let  my  mishap  thy  tliouehu  to  pitie  moue, 
To  entertaine  me  as  a  willing  mate 
in  ohepherds  life,  which  1  admire  and  loue  ; 

Within  these  pleasant  groues  perchance  my 
hart,  .      , 

Of  her  discomforts-,  may  vnload  some  part. 
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if  gold  or  wealth  of  most  esteemed  deure. 
If  lewels  rich,  ihou  diddtrst  hold  in  prne, 
Such  store  thereof,  aiich  pleniie  haue  (  seen. 
As  to  a  {(reedie  minde  mi^^bt  well  miffice: 
Wiih  thatdowue  irickied  many  a  siluer  teare. 
Two  cbriatall  streantes  fell  from  her  watrie 
eies ; 
Part  of  her  sad  misfortunes  than  she  told. 
And  wept,  aud  with  her  wept  that  shepherd 
old. 

With  speeches  kinde,  he  Ran  the  vlrg^in  deare 
Towards  hiscoltai^e  nently  home  to  guide; 
His  aged  wife  there  made  her  homely  cheare, 
Yet  welcomde  her,  ami  pla^t  lier  by  her  side. 
The  Princesse  dond  a  poore  pastoraes  ireare, 
A  kerchiefe  course  vpon  her  head  she  tide; 


But  yet  her  gestures  and  her   lookes  (I 

gesse) 
Were  such,  as  ill  beseemM  a  shepherdesse. 

Not  those  rude  garments  could  obAcare  and 

hide 
The  braii'niy  beautie  of  her  angels  face. 
Nor  was  her  princely  ofspring  damnifide, 
Or  ought  disparag'de,  by  those  labours  bace  ; 
Her  little  flocks  lo  pasture  would  .obe  ?uide, 
And  milk  her  goates,  and  in  their  folds  them 

place, 
Both  cheese  and  butter  could  she  make,  and 

frame 
Her  selfe  to  please  the  shepherd  and  his 

dame. 


POMFRET. 


Op  Mr.  John  Pomfret  nothing  is  known 
but  from  a  slight  and  confused  account 
prefixed  to  bis  poems  by  a  nameless 
friend  ;  who  relates,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomfret,  rector  of  Luton, 
in  Bedfordshire ;  that  he  was  bred  at 
Cambridge  *  ;  entered  into  orders,  and 
was  rector  of  Maiden  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  might  have  risen  in  the  Church  ;  bat 
that,  when  he  applied  to  Dr.  Compton 
Bishop  of  London,  for  institution  to  a 
living  of  considerable  value,  to  which 
he  had  been  presented,  he  found  a  tron- 
blesome  obstruction  raised  by  a  malicious 
interpretation  of  some  passage  in  his 
*  Choice;'  from  which  it  was  inferred, 
that  he  considered  happiness  as  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  a 
mistress  than  of  a  wife. 

This  reproach  was  easily  obliterated : 
for  it  had  happened  to  Pomfret  as  to 
almost  all  other  men  who  plan  schemes 
of  life ;  he  had  departed  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  was  then  married. 

*  He  was  of  QneenV  College,  where  he  ap- 
pears lo  have  taken  his  Bai-helor's  degree  in 
t<>64,  and  his  Master's  >(i98. 


The  malice  of  his  enemies  had  however 
a  very  fatal  consequence  :  the  delay  con- 
strained his  attendance  in  London,  where 
he  caught  the  small-pox,  and  died  in 
1703,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  bis 
age. 

He  published  his  poems  in  1699 ;  and 
has  been  always  the  favourite  of  that  class 
of  readers,  who,  without  vanity  or  criti- 
cism, seek  only  their  own  nmusement. 

His  *  Choice'  exhibits  a  system  of  life 
adapted  to  common  notions,  and  equal  to 
common  expectations;  such  a  state  as 
affords  plenty  and  tranquillity,  without 
exclusion  of  intellectual  pleasures.  Per- 
haps no  composition  in  our  languiige  has 
been  oftener  perused  than  *  Pomfret's 
Choice.' 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy 
volubility ;  the  pleasure  of  smooth  metre 
is  atforded  to  the  ear,  and  the  mind  is 
not  oppressed  with  ponderous  or  en- 
tangled with  intricate  sentiment.  He 
pleases  many  ;  and  he  who  pleases  many 
must  have  some  species  of  merit. 


DORSET. 


Of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  the  character  has 
been  drawn  so  largely  and  so  elegantly 
by  Prior,  to  whom  he  was  familiarly 
known,  that  nothing  can  be  added  by  a 
casual  hand  ;  and,  as  its  author  is  so  ge- 
nerally read,  it  would  be  useless  offi- 
ciousness  lo  transcribe  it. 

Charles  Sackville  was  born  January 
24,  1637.  Having  been  educated  under 
a  private  tutor,  he  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  returned  a  little  before  the  Restora- 
tion.   He  was  chosen  into  the  first  par- 


liament that  was  called,  for  East  Grinstead 
in  Sussex,  and  soon  became  a  favourite 
of  Charles  the  Second  ;  but  undertook  no 
public  employment,  being  too  eager  of 
the  riotons  and  licentious  pleasures  which 
young  men  of  high  rank,^who  aspired  to 
be  thought  wits,  at  that  time  imagined 
themselves  entitled  to  indulge. 

One  of  these  frolics  has,  by  the  industry 
of  Wood,  come  down  to  posterity.  Sack- 
ville,  who  was  then  Lord  Buck  hurst,  with 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle, 
got  drunk  at  the  Cock  in  Bow  Street,  by 
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Covent  Garden,  and,  going  into  the  bal- 
cony, exposed  themselves  to  the  populace 
in  very  indecent  postures.  At  last,  as 
they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  stood  forth 
naked,  and  harangued  the  popnlace  in 
soch  profane  language,  that  the  public  in- 
dignation was  awakened  ;  the  crowd  at- 
tempted to  force  the  door,  and,  being 
repulsed,  drove  in  the  performers  with 
stones,  and'  broke  the  windows  of  the 
honse. 

For  this  misdemeanour  they  were  in- 
dicted, and  Sedley  was  fined  five  hundred 
pounds  :  what  was  the  sentence  of  the 
others  is  not  known.  Sedley  employed 
Killigrew  and  another  to  procure  a  re- 
mission from  the  King;  but  (mark  the 
friendship  of  the  dissolute !)  they  begged 
the  fine  for  themselves,  and  exacted  it 
to  the  last  groat. 

In  1665,  Lord  Bnckhnrst  attended  the 
Dnke  of  York  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch 
war ;  and  was  in  the  battle  of  June  3, 
when  eighteen  great  Dutch  ships  were 
taken,  fourteen  others  were  destroyed, 
and  Opdam  the  admiral,  who  engaged 
the  Duke,  was  blown  up  beside  him, 
with  all  bis  crew. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  said 
to  have  composed  the  celebrated  song, 
'  To  all  yoD  ladies  now  at  land,'  with 
equal  tranquillity  of  mind  and  prompti- 
tude of  wit.  Seldom  any  splendid  story 
is  wholly  true.  I  have  heard,  from  the 
late  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  was  likely  to 
have  good  hereditary  intelligence,  that 
Lord  Buckhurst  had  been  a  week  em- 
ployed upon  it,  and  only  retouched  or 
finished  it  on  the  memorable  evening 
But  even  this,  whatever  it  may  subtract 
from  his  facility,  leaves  him  his  courage. 

He  was  soon  after  made  a  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  sent  on  short 
embassies  to  France. 

In  1674,  the  estate  of  his  uncle  James 
Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  came  to 
him  by  its  owner's  death,  and  the  title 
was  conferred  on  him  the  year  after.  In 
1677,  he  became,  by  the  death  of  his 
father.  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  inherited  the 
estate  of  his  family. 

In  1684,  having  buried  his  first  wife, 
of  the  family  of  Bagot,  who  left  him  no 
child,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  celebrated  both  for 
beauty  and  understanding. 

He  received  some  favourable  notice 
from  King  James ;  but  soon  found  it  ne- 
cessary  to  oppose  the  violence  of  his 


innovations,  and  with  some  other  lords 
appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  to  counte- 
nance the  bishops  at  their  trial. 

As  enormities  grew  every  day  less 
supportable,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
concur  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  one 
of  those  lords  who  sat  every  day  in  coun- 
cil to  preserve  the  public  peace,  after  the 
King's  departure ;  and,  what  is  not  the 
most  illustrious  action  of  his  life,  was 
employed  to  conduct  the  Princess  Anne 
to  Nottingham  with  a  guard,  such  as 
might  alarm  the  populace,  as  they  passed, 
with  false  apprehensions  of  her  danger. 
Whatever  end  may  be  designed,  there  is 
always  something  despicable  in  a  trick. 

He  became,  as  may  be  easily  supposed, 
a  favourite  of  King  William,  who,  the 
day  after  his  accession,  made  him  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  gave 
him  afterwards  the  garter.  He  happened 
to  be  among  those  that  were  tossed  with 
the  King  in  an  open  boat  sixteen  hours, 
in  very  rough  and  cold  weather,  on  the 
coast  of  Holland.  His  health  afterwards 
declined ;  and  on  January  19, 1705-6,  he 
died  at  Bath. 

He  was  a  man  whose  elegance  and 
judgment  were  universally  confessed, 
and  whose  bounty  to  the  learned  and 
witty  was  generally  known.  To  the  in- 
dulgent affection  of  the  public.  Lord 
Rochester  bore  ample  testimony  in  this 
remark :  '  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but 
Lord  Buckhurst  may  do  what  he  will, 
yet  is  never  in  the  wrong.' 

If  such  a  man  attempted  poetry,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  his  works  were  praised. 
Dryden,  whom,  if  Prior  tells  truth,  he 
distinguished  by  his  beneficence,  and 
who  lavished  his  blandishments  on  those 
who  are  not  known  to  have  so  well  de- 
served them,  undertaking  to  produce 
authors  of  our  own  country  superior  to 
those  of  antiquity,  says,'  I  would  instance 
your  Lordship  in  satire,  and  Shakspeare 
In  tragedy.'  Would  it  be  imagined  that, 
of  this  rival  to  antiquity,  all  the  satires 
were  little  personal  invectives,  and  that 
his  longest  composition  was  a  song  of 
eleven  stanzas? 

The  blame,  however,  of  this  exagge- 
rated praise  falls  on  the  encomiast,  not 
upon  the  author;  whose  performances 
are,  what  they  pretend  to  be,  the  effusions 
of  a  man  of  wit ;  gay,  vigorous,  and  airy. 
His  verses  to  Howard  show  great  fertility 
of  mind ;  and  his  '  Dorinda'  has  been 
imitated  by  Pope. 
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George  Stepney,  descended  from  the 
Stepneys  of  Pendigrast,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, was  bom  at  Westminster  in  1663. 
Of  his  father's  condition  or  fortune  I  have 
no  accoant.  Having  received  the  first 
part  of  his  education  at  Westminster, 
where  he  passed  six  years  in  the  College, 
he  went  at  nineteen  to  Cambridge*, 
where  he  continned  a  friendship  begun  at 
school  with  Mr.  Montague,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Halifax.  They  came  to  London 
together,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
invited  into  public  life  by  the  Duke  of 
Dorset. 

His  qualifications  recommended  him  to 
many  foreign  employments,  so  that  his 
time  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  nego- 
tiations. In  1692  he  was  sent  envoy  to 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh :  in  1693,  to 
the  Imperial  Court ;  in  16M,  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  :  in  1696,  to  the  Electors 
of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  the  Congress 
at  Franckfort ;  in  1698,  a  second  time  to 
Brandenburgh ;  in  1699,  to  the  King  of 
Poland ;  in  1701,  again  to  the  Emperor; 
and  in  1706,  to  the  States  General.  In 
1697  he  was  made  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  trade.  His  life  was  busy,  and 
not  long.  He  died  in  1707  ;  and  is  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  this  epitaph, 
which  Jacob  transcribed : 

GEOR6IUS  STEHNEIUS,  Armigcr, 

Vir 

Ob  Ingrenii  acumen, 

Liierarum  Scientiam, 

Morum  Suavitatem, 

_,.  Rerum  Usiini, 

Virorum  Amplisaimorum  Consuetudinem, 

Lingii*.  Styli,  ac  Vitae  Elegautiam. 

ITaecIara  Officia  cum  Britannise  turn  Eiiropa 

_  preestita. 

Sua  setate  maltum  celehratiia. 

Apud  po8tero<  semper  celebrauJus ; 

Pliirimas  Legationes  obili 
Ea  Fide,  Diligentia,  ac  Felicitate, 


•  Trinity    College ;    where  he  took  his 
Master's  degree,  in  1689.    H. 


lit  Augnatissimorum  Principum 

Gulielnii  et  Annse 

Spem  in  illo  repositam 

Nunquam  fefellerit, 

Haud  raro  siiperaverit. 

Po«t  longum  honorum  Cursum 

Brevi  Temporis  Spaiio  coufectum. 

Cum  Naturee  parum,  Famse  saiid  vixerat, 

Animam  ad  altiora  aspirantem  piacide 

eflSavit. 

ON  THE  LEFT  HAND, 

G.  S. 

Ex  Equestri  Familia  Stepneiorum, 

De  Pendegrast,  in  Comitatu 

Pembrocbiensi  oriundus. 

Westmonasterii  naius  est,  A.  D.  1663. 

Electus  in  Collegium 

Sancli  Petri  M'estmouast.  A.  1976. 

Sancti  Trinitatis  Cantab.  1682. 

Cousiliariorum  qiiibus  Commercii 

Cura  commissa  est  1697. 

Chelseiue  mortuus,  et^comitante 

Magna  Proceruui 

Frequentia,  hue  elatus,  1707. 

It  is  reported  that  the  juvenile  compo- 
sitions of  Stepney  made  gray  authors 
blush.  I  know  not  whether  his  poems 
will  appear  such  wonders  to  the  present 
age.  One  cannot  always  easily  find  the 
reason  for  which  the  world  has  sometimes 
conspired  to  squander  praise.  It  is  not 
very  unlikely  that  he  wrote  very  early  as 
well  as  he  ever  wrote ;  and  the  perform- 
ances of  youth  have  many  favourers, 
because  the  authors  yet  lay  no  claim  to 
public  honours,  and  are  therefore  not 
considered  as  rivals  by  the  distributors  of 
fame. 

He  apparently  professed  himself  a 
poet,  and  added  his  name  to  those  of  the 
other  wits  in  the  version  of  Juvenal ;  but 
he  is  a  very  licentious  translator,  and 
does  not  recompense  his  neglect  of  the 
author  by  beauties  of  his  own.  In  his 
original  poems,  now  and  then,  a  happy 
line  may  perhaps  be  found,  and  now  and 
then  a  short  composition  may  give  plea- 
sure. But  there  is,  in  the  whole,  little 
either  of  the  grace  of  wit,  or  the  vigour 
of  nature. 
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John  Phiups  was  born  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1076,  at  Bampton,in  Oxford- 
shire ;  of  which  place  his  father  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop,  was 
minister.  The  first  part  of  bis  education 
was  domestic ;  after  which  he  was  sent  to 
Winchester,  where,  as  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Sewel,  his  biographer,  he  was  soon 
distinguished  by  the  superiority  of  bis 
exercises ;  and,  what  is  less  easily  to  be 
credited,  so  much  endeared  himself  to  his 
schoolfellows  by  his  civility  and  good 
nature,  that  they,  without  murmur  or  ill 
will,  saw  him  indulged  by  the  master 
with  particular  immunities.  It  is  related, 
that,  when  he  was  at  school,  he  seldom 
mingled  in  play  with  the  other  boys,  but 
retired  to  his  chamber;  where  his  sove- 
reign pleasure  was  to  sit,  hour  after  hour, 
while  his  hair  was  combed  by  some- 
body, whose  service  he  found  means  to 
procure*. 

At  school  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  poets,  ancient  and  modem,  and  fixed 
his  attention  particularly  on  Milton. 

In  1604  he  entered  himself  at  Christ- 
Chorch,  a  college  at  that  time  in  the 
highest  reputation,  by  the  transmission  of 
Busby's  scholars  to  the  care  first  of  Fell, 

•  Isaac  Vosaius  relates,  that  he  also  de- 
lighted in  having  his  hair  comhed  when  lie 
could  have  it  done  by  barber*  or  other  per 
Koud  tkitUd  in  the  rules  of  prosody. 


and  afterwards  of  Aldricb.  Here  he  was 
distinguished  as  a  genius  eminent  among 
the  eminent,  and  for  friendship  particu- 
larly intimate  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  author 
of  *  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus.'  The  pro- 
fession which  he  intended  to  follow  was 
that  of  Physic ;  and  he  took  much  delight 
in  Natural  History,  of  which  Botany  was 
his  favourite  part. 

His  reputation  was  confined  to  his 
friends  and  to  the  university ;  till,  about 
1703,  he  extended  it  to  a  wider  circle  by 
the '  Splendid  ShilUng,'  which  struck  the 
public  attention  with  a  mode  of  writing 
new  and  unexpected. 

This  performance  raised  him  so  high, 
that,  when  Europe  resounded  with  the 
victory  of  Blenheim,  be  was,  probably 
with  an  occult  opposition  to  Addison, 
employed  to  deliver  the  acclamation  of 
the  Tories.  It  is  said  that  he  would 
willingly  have  declined  the  task,  but  that 
his  friends  urged  it  upon  him.  It  appears 
that  he  wrote  this  poem  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  St.  John. 

*  Blenheim'  was  published  in  1705. 
The  next  year  produced  his  great  work, 
the  poem  upon  *  Cider,'  in  two  books ; 
which  was  received  with  loud  praises, 
and  continued  long  to  be  read,  as  an 
imitation  of  Virgil's  Georgic,  which 
needed  not  shun  the  presence  of  the 
original. 
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He  then  grew  probably  more  confident 
of  his  own  abilities,  and  began  to  medi- 
tate a  poem  on  the  '  Last  Day ;'  a  subject 
on  which  no  mind  can  hope  to  equal 
expectation. 

This  work  be  did  not  live  to  finish; 
his  diseases,  a  slow  consnmplion  and  an 
asthma,  put  a  stop  to  his  studies,  and  on 
Feb.  15,  1708,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
thirty-third  year,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

He  was  baried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Hereford ;  and  Sir  Simon  Harcourt, 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  gave  him  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
inscription  at  Westminster  was  written, 
as  I  have  heard,  by  Dr.  Atterbury, 
tboagh  commonly  given  to  Dr.  Friend. 

HIS  EPITAPH  AT  HEREFORD: 
JOHANNES  PHILIPS: 

ObiUl6dieFeb.Anno{^^S:."«k 

Ciuus 

OMa  »i  reqiiiraa,  banc  Urnam  inspice: 

Si  ingeolum  nesciat,  ipt>iiii>  Opera  cooMule; 

Si  rumiilum  dciiiderHS, 

Templum  adi  We«imnnai(ii-iienfle; 

Qiiaiisi  qiiaDtu^qiie  Vir  f'uerir, 

Dicat  f  let^anii  ilia  et  prseclara. 

Quae  cenotaphium  ibi  decorat, 

inscriptio. 

Quam  ioterim  ergiCognnw  pinsetofRcimus, 

re«teriir  Hoc  saxuiii 

A  Maria  Philips  Marre  ipsiiis  pieiiriHsima, 

Dilecli  Filii  Memorise  n<>n  »iue  Lacryiiii« 

dicatiim. 

HIS  EPITAPH  AT  WESTMINSTER : 

Hereford ise  conduntiir  0^»a. 

Hoc  in  Oeluhro  statiiiliir  Ima^o, 

firitanKiani  onintni  pervaeatui  Fama, 

JOHANMS  PHILIPS: 

Qui  ViriH  bonis  doctisqne  jiixtacbarus, 

liDiQortale  suiim  Iniceniiim, 

Eruditione  mnltiplici  excnltum, 

Miro  aniRii  randor«, 

Eximia  niorum  simplicitate, 

HoiiesiHvit. 

Littemrum  Ainoeiiionim  suim, 

QuftiD  Wiiitonise  Puer  kc nure  coeperat, 

luter  Mdi*  Christi  Alumiio^  jui^iii-r  <-xplevit. 

In  illo  Musariim  Domu-ilio 

PraeclariH  i£mulonim  stndiiK  txcitatiiii, 

Optlmin  Mcribeudi  Maa^iidris  semper  Inteiiuis, 

Carmina  sernioiM>  pitrin  cnnipoiiuit 

A  GraeciK  Latinixqiie  fnniibiw  feiiriier  dediicta, 

Attici«  R<traani«qiie  auribiis  ooimnn  di|^iia, 

Veramiin  qiiippe  Harni'riiiam 

Rythmn  didi>  erat. 

Aniiqun  illo,  libero,  niiilrifnrmt 

Ad  res  ipsas  apto  prnritu^,  et  attemperato, 

Non  numeris  in  eundem  fere  orbeoi 

redeuntibiift, 

Non  Clausiilarum  oiinilittr  cadentium  8ono 

Mniri  : 
UdI  in  hoc  laiidia  Kfnen'  Miltono  aecundiis, 

Priu)o«|iie  pcene  par. 

Res  seu  Teniies,  aeu  Grandes,  seu  Mediocres 

Ornandas  iumpkerat, 

Nnsquam,  Don  quod  deruil, 

Et  vider,  el  atst^.utii8  est. 

Effrpfrius,  quocnnque  Styium  verreret, 

Fandi  author,  el  Moilorum  artifex.. 

Fas  sit  Hiiic, 

Anso  licet  a  tua  Metroruiu  Lege  discedere, 

O  poesis  Aaglicanse  Pater,  atque  Conditor, 

Cbaucere, 


Alterum  tibi  latus  claiidere^ 

Vatam  certe  Cineres,  tiiosiimliqur.  itipantium 

Non  de<lecebir  Ciiornm. 

Simon  Hari-ourl,  Miles, 

Viri  bene  lie  »e,  de  Litteria  meriti 

Quoad  viveret  Faiitur, 

Poiit  Obi  turn  pie  memor^ 

Hoc  illi  Saxum  pom  voiiiit. 

J.  Pbilipa,  Stephani,  8.  T.  P.  Archidiaconi 

Salop.  Piliuri.  natus  est  Bamptoniee 

In  airro  Oxou.  Dec.  30, 1678, 

Obiit  Herefordise.  Feb.  is,  1708. 

Philips  has  been  always  praised,  with- 
out contradiction,  as  a  man  modest, 
blameless,  and  pious ;  who  bore  narrow- 
ness of  fortune  without  discontent,  and 
tedious  and  painful  maladies  without  im- 
patience; beloved  by  those  that  knew 
him,  but  not  ambitions  to  be  known.  He 
was  probably  not  formed  for  a  wide 
circle.  His  conversation  is  commended 
for  its  innocent  gaiety,  which  seems  to 
have  flowed  only  among  his  intimates; 
for  I  have  been  told,  that  he  was  in  com- 
pany silent  and  barren,  and  employed 
only  upon  the  pleasure  of  his  pipe.  His 
addiction  to  tobacco  is  mentioned  by  one 
of  his  biographers,  who  remarks  that  in 
all  his  writings,  except  '  Blenheim,'  he 
has  found  an  opportunity  of  celebrating 
the  fragrant  fume.  In  common  life  he 
was  probably  one  of  those  who  please 
by  not  offending,  and  whose  person  was 
loved  because  liis  writings  were  admired. 
He  died  honoured  and  lamented,  before 
any  part  of  his  reputation  had  withered, 
and  before  his  patron  St.  John  had  dis- 
graced him. 

His  works  are  few.  *  The  Splendid 
Shilling'  has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an 
original  design,  unless  it  may  be  thought 
precluded  by  the  ancient  '  Centos.'  To 
degrade  the  sounding  words  and  stately 
construction  of  Milton,  by  an  application 
to  the  lowest  and  most  trivial  things, 
gratifies  the  mind  with  a  momentary  tri- 
umph over  that  grandeur  which  hitherto 
held  its  captives  in  admiration  ;  the  words 
and  things  are  presented  with  a  new  ap- 
pearance, and  novelty  is  always  grateful 
where  it  gives  no  pain. 

But  the  merit  of  such  performances 
begins  and  ends  with  the  first  author.  He 
that  should  again  adapt  Milton's  phrase 
to  the  gross  incidents  of  common  life, 
and  even  adapt  it  with  more  art,  which 
would  not  be  difficult,  must  yet  expect 
but  a  small  part  of  the  prai«e  which 
Philips  has  obtained ;  lie  can  only  hope 
to  be  considered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jest. 

'The  parody  on  Milton,'  says  Gildon, 
*  is  the  only  tolerable  production  of  its 
author.'  This  is  a  censure  too  dogmatical 
and  violent.  The  poem  of  '  Blenheim ' 
was  never  denied  to  be  tolerable,  even 
by  those  who  do  not  allow  it  supreme 
excellence.  It  is  indeed  the  poem  of  a 
scholar,  all  inexpert  of  war ;  of  a  man 
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who  writes  books  from  books,  and  studies 
the  world  in  a  college.  He  seems  to 
have  formed  his  ideas  of  the  field  of 
Blenheim  from  the  battles  of  the  heroic 
ages,  or  the  tales  of  chivalry,  with  very 
little  comprehension  of  the  qualities  ne- 
cessary to  the  composition  of  a  modern 
hero,  which  Addison  has  displayed  with 
so  much  propriety.  He  makes  Marl- 
borongh  behold  at  a  distance  the  slaagbter 
made  by  Tallard,  then  haste  to  encounter 
and  restrain  him,  and  mow  his  way 
through  ranks  made  headless  by  his 
sword. 

He  imitates  Milton's  numbers  indeed, 
bat  imitates  them  very  injudiciously. 
Deformity  is  easily  copied ;  and  what- 
ever there  is  in  Milton  which  the  reader 
wishes  away,  all  that  is  obsolete,  pecu- 
liar, or  Ucentious,  is  accumulated  with 
great  care  by  Philips.  Milton's  verse 
was  harmonious,  in  proportion  to  the 
general  state  of  our  metre  in  Milton's 
age;  and,  if  he  had  wrhten  after  the 
improvements  made  by  Dryden,  it  is 
reasonable  tu  believe  that  he  would  have 
admitted  a  more  pleasing  modulation  ot 
numbers  into  his  work  ;  but  Philips  sits 
down  with  a  resolution  to  make  no  more 
music  than  he  found  ;  to  want  all  that  his 
master  wanted,  though  he  is  very  far  from 
having  what  his  master  had.  Those  aspe- 
rities, therefore,  that  are  venerable  in  the 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  are  contemptible  in  the 
'  Blenheim.' 

There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  to  his 
patron  St.  John,  in  return  for  a  present 
of  wine  and  tobacco,  which  cannot  be 
passed  without  notice.  It  is  gay  and 
elegant,  and  exhibits  several  artful  ac- 
commodations of  classic  expressions  to 
new  purposes.  It  seems  better  turned 
than  the  ode  of*  Hannes*.' 

To  the  poem  on  *  Cider,'  written  in 
imitation  of  the  Georgics,  may  be  given 
this  peculiar  praise,  that  it  is  grounded 
in  truth ;  that  the  precepts  which  it  con- 
tains are  exact  and  Just ;  and  that  it  is 
therefore,  at  once,  a  book  of  entertain- 
ment and  of  science.  This  I  was  told  by 
Af  iller,  the  great  gardener  and  botanist, 
whose  expression  was,  that '  there  were 
many  books  written  on  the  same  subject 
in  prose,  which  do  not  contain  so  much 
truth  as  that  poem.' 

In  the  disposition  of  bis  matter,  so  as 

•  Thi<  ode  I  am  ninin;  to  mcDtion.  because 
there  keems  to  he  an  eiror  in  »i\  the  priuted 
copies,  which  is,  i  And,  reUiued  iu  the  litst. 
Iliey  ail  read; 

Quam  GrMtiamm  cura  derenliiim 
O!  o:  labelliscui  Venu»  iu»id«t. 

The  author  probably  wrote, 

Qaain  Gratiarum  cura  decentium 

Oiitat;  labellis  cui  Vciius  iiiiiuet.    Da  J. 


to  intersperse  precepts  relating  to  the 
culture  of  trees  with  sentiments  more 
generally  alluring,  and  in  easy  and  grace- 
ful transitions  from  one  subject  to  ano- 
ther, be  has  very  diligently  imitated  his 
master ;  but  he  unhappily  pleased  him- 
self with  blank  verse,  and  supposed  that 
the  numbers  of  Milton,  which  impress 
the  mind  with  veneration,  combined  as 
they  are  with  subjects  of  inconceivable 
grandeur,  could  be  sustained  by  images 
which  at  most  can  rise  only  to  elegance. 
Contending  angels  may  shake  the  regions 
of  Heaven  in  blank  verse ;  but  the  flow 
of  equal  measures,  and  the  embellishment 
of  rhyme,  must  recommend  to  our  atten- 
tion the  art  of  engrafting,  and  decide  the 
merit  of  the  redstreak  and  pearmain. 

What  study  could  confer,  Philips  had 
obtained ;  but  natural  deficience  cannot 
be  supplied.  He  seems  not  born  to  great- 
ness and  elevation.  He  is  never  lofty, 
nor  does  he  often  surprise  with  unex- 
pected  excellence ;  but  perhaps  to  his  last 
poem  may  be  applied  what  Tully  said  of 
the  work  of  Lucretius,  that '  it  is  written 
with  much  art,  though  with  few  blazes  of 
genius.' 

The  following  fragment,  written  by  Ed- 
mund Smith,npon  the  works  of  Philips, 
has  been  transcribed  firom  the  Bodleian 
manuscripts. 

A  PREFATORY  DISCOURSE  TO  THE  POEM  OF 
MR.  PHILIPS,  WITH  A  CHARACTER  OF  HIS 
WRITINGS. 

'  It  is  altogether  as  equitable  some 
account  should  be  given  of  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
writings,  as  of  those  who  are  renowned 
for  great  actions.  It  is  but  reasonable 
they,  who  contribute  so  much  to  the  im- 
mortality of^  others,  should  have  some 
share  in  it  themselves;  and  since  their 
genius  only  is  discovered  by  their  works, 
it  is  just  that  their  virtues  should  be  re- 
corded by  their  friends.  For  no  modest 
men  (as  the  person  I  write  of  was  in 
perfection)  will  write  their  own  pane- 
gyrics; and  it  is  very  hard  that  they 
should  go  without  reputation,  only  be- 
cause they  the  more  deserve  it.  The  end 
of  writing  Lives  is  for  the  imitation  of 
the  readers.  It  will  be  in  the  power  of 
very  few  to  imitate  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough;  we  must  be  content  with  ad- 
miring his  great  qualities  and  actions, 
without  hopes  of  following  them.  The 
private  and  social  virtues  are  more  easily 
transcribed.  The  life  of  Cowley  is  more 
instructive,  as  well  as  more  fine,  than  any 
we  have  in  our  language.  And  it  is  to 
be  wished,  since  Mr.  Philips  had  so  many 
of  the  good  qualities  of  that  poet,  that  I 
had  some  of  the  abilities  of  bis  historian. 
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'  The  Grecian  philosophers  have  had 
their  lives  written,  their  morals  com- 
mended,  and  their  sayings  recorded. 
Mr.  Philips  had  all  the  virtues  to  which 
most  of  them  only  pretended,  and  all 
their  integrity  without  any  of  their  af- 
fectation. 

*  The  French  are  very  just  to  eminent 
men  in  this  point;  not  a  learned  man 
nor  a  poet  can  die,  bat  all  Europe  must 
be  acquainted  with  his  accomplishments. 
They  give  praise,  and  expect  it  in  their 
turns  :  the^  commend  their  Patrn's  and 
Moliere's  as  well  as  their  Conde's  and 
Tnrenne's  ;  their  Pellison's  and  Racine's 
have  their  eulogies,  as  well  as  the  prince 
whom  they  celebrate ;  and  their  poems, 
their  mercnries,  and  orations,  nay  their 
very  gazettes,  are  filled  with  the  praises 
of  the  learned. 

'  I  am  satisfied,  had  they  a  Philips 
among  them,  and  known  how  to  value 
him  ;  had  they  one  of  bis  learning,  his 
temper,  but  above  all  of  that  particular 
turn  of  humour,  that  altogether  new 
genius,  he  had  been  an  example  to  their 
poets,  and  a  subject  of  their  panegyrics, 
and  perhaps  set  in  competition  with  the 
ancients,  to  whom  only  he  ought  to 
submit. 

'  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  jas- 
tice  to  his  memory,  since  nobody  else 
undertakes  it.  And  indeed  I  can  assign 
no  cause  why  so  many  of  his  acquaint- 
ance (that  are  as  willing  and  more  able 
than  myself  to  give  an  account  of  him) 
should  forbear  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  one  so  dear  to  them,  but  only  that  they 
look  upon  it  as  a  work  entirely  belonging 
to  rae. 

*  1  shall  content  myself  with  giving 
only  a  character  of  the  person  and  his 
writings,  without  meddling  with  the 
transactions  of  his  life,  which  was  altoge- 
ther private  ^  I  shall  only  make  this 
known  observation  of  his  family,  that 
there  was  scarcely  so  many  extraordi- 
nary men  in  any  one.  1  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  five  of  his  brothers  (of 
which  three  are  still  living),  all  men  of 
fine  parts,  yet  all  of  a  very  unlike  temper 
and  genius.  So  that  their  fruitful  mother, 
like  the  mother  of  the  gods,  seems  to 
have  produced  a  numerous  ofi'spring,  all 
of  different  thongh  uncommon  faculties. 
Of  the  living,  neither  their  modesty,  nor 
the  humour  of  the  present  age,  permits 
me  to  speak :  of  the  dead,  I  may  say 
something. 

*  One  of  them  had  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations  of  any  one  I  know.  He  had 
perfectly  mastered,  and  even  improved, 
the  notions  of  Grotins,  and  the  more  re- 
fined ones  of  Puffendorff.  He  could 
refute  Hobl^es  with  as  much  solidity  as 


some  of  great  name,  and  expose  him  with 
as  much  wit  as  Echard.  That  noble  study, 
which  requires  the  greatest  reach  of  rea- 
son and  nicety  of  distinction,  was  not  at 
all  difficult  to  him.  'Twas  a  national 
loss  to  be  deprived  of  one  who  under- 
stood a  science  so  necessary,  and  yet  so 
unknown  in  England.  I  shall  add  only, 
he  had  the  same  honesty  and  sincerity 
as  the  person  I  write  of,  bat  more  heat: 
the  former  was  more  inclined  to  argue, 
the  latter  to  divert :  one  employed  his 
reason  more ;  the  other  his  imagination  : 
the  former  had  been  well  qualified  (or 
those  posts,  which  the  modesty  of  the 
latter  made  him  refuse.  His  other  dead 
brother  would  have  been  an  ornament 
to  the  college  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
He  had  a  genius  either  for  poetry  or 
oratory  ;  and,  though  very  young,  com-, 
posed  several  very  agreeable  pieces.  In 
all  probability  he  would  have  written  as 
finely  as  his  brother  did  nobly.  He  might 
have  been  the  Waller,  as  the  other  was 
the  Milton,  of  bis  time.  The  one  might 
celebrate  Marlborough,  the  other  his 
beautiful  offspring,  this  had  not  been 
so  fit  to  describe  .the  actions  of  heroes 
as  the  virtues  of  private  men.  In  a  word, 
he  had  been  fitter  for  my  place;  and, 
while  his  brother  was  writing  upon  the 
greatest  men  that  any  age  ever  produced, 
in  a  style  equal  to  them,  he  might  have 
served  as  a  panegyrist  on  him. 

'  This  is  all  I  think  necessary  to  say 
of  his  family.  I  shall  proceed  to  himself 
and  his  writings ;  which  I  shall  first  treat 
of,  because  i  know  they  are  censured  by 
some  oat  of  envy,  and  more  out  of  igno- 
rance. 

*  The  "  Splendid  Shilling,"  which  is 
far  the  least  considerable,  has  the  more 
general  reputation,  and  perhaps  hinders 
the  character  of  the  rest.  The  style 
agreed  so  well  with  the  burlesque,  that 
the  ignorant  thought  it  could  become 
nothing  else.  Every  body  is  pleased 
with  that  work.  But  to  judge  rightly  of 
the  other  requires  a  periect  mastery  of 
poetry  and  criticism,  a  just  contempt  of  the 
little  turns  and  witticisms  now  in  vogue, 
and,  above  all,  a  perfect  understanding 
of  poetical  diction  and  description. 

'  All  that  have  any  taste  of  poetry  will 
agree,  that  the  great  burlesque  Is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  low.  It  Is  much 
easier  to  make  a  great  thing  appear  little, 
than  a  little  one  great :  Cotton  and  others 
of  a  very  low  genius  have  done  the  former; 
but  Philips,  Garth,  and  Bolleau,  only  the 
latter. 

*  A  picture  in  miniature  is  every 
painter's  talent ;  but  a  piece  for  a  cupola, 
where  all  the  figures  are  enlarged,  yet 
proportioned  to  the  eye,  requires  a  mas- 
ter's hand. 
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'  It  mast  still  be  more  acceptable  than 
the  low  bnrlesqne,  becanse  the  images  of 
the  latter  are  mean  and  filthy,  and  the  lan- 
guage itself  entirely  unknown  to  all  men 
of  good  breeding.  The  style  of  Billings, 
gate  woold  not  make  a  very  agreeable 
figore  at  St.  James's.  A  gentleman 
would  take  but  little  pleasure  in  lan- 
guage, which  he  would  think  it  hard  to 
be  accosted  in,  or  in  reading  words  which 
he  couM  not  pronounce  without  blushing. 
The  lofty  burlesque  is  the  more  to  be 
admired,  because,  to  write  it,  the  author 
must  be  master  of  two  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent talents  in  natnre.  A  talent  to  find 
out  and  expose  what  is  ridiculous,  is  very 
different  from  that  which  is  to  raise  and 
elevate.  We  must  read  Virgil  and  Milton 
for  the  one,  and  Horace  and  Hndibras 
for  the  other.  We  know  that  the  authors 
of  excellent  comedies  have  often  failed 
in  the  grave  style,  and  the  tragedian 
as  often  in  comedy.  Admiration  and 
laughter  are  of  such  opposite  natures, 
that  they  are  seldom  created  by  the  same 
person.  The  man  of  mirth  is  always 
observing  the  follies  and  weaknesses, 
the  serious  writer  the  virtues  or  crimes, 
of  mankind;  one  is  pleased  with  con- 
templating a  beau,  the  other  a  hero: 
even  from  the  same  object  they  would 
draw  different  ideas :  Achilles  would  ap- 
pear in  very  different  lights  to  Thersites 
and  Alexander;  the  one  would  admire 
the  courage  and  greatness  of  his  soul ; 
the  other  would  ridicule  the  vanity  and 
rashness  of  his  temper.  As  the  satirist 
says  to  Hannibal : 

1,  currc  per  Alpet, 
Ut  pneris  placeas,  et  declamatio  fiat. 

*  The  contrariety  of  style  to  the  sub- 
ject pleases  the  more  strongly,  because 
it  is  more  surprising ;  the  expectation  of 
the  reader  is  pleasantly  deceived,  who 
expects  an  humble  style  from  the  subject, 
or  a  great  subject  from  the  style.     It 

e leases  the  more  universally,  because  it 
I  agreeable  to  the  taste  both  of  the  grave 
and  the  merry ;  but  more  particularly  so 
to  those  who  have  a  relish  of  the  best 
writers,  and  the  noblest  sort  of  poetry. 
I  shall  produce  only  one  passage  out  of 
this  poet,  which  is  the  misfortune  of  his 
Galligaskins : 

Mj  Galligaskin*,  which  have  long  withctood 
Tbe  winter**  fury  and  encroaching  fronts, 
Bj  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue !) 

'  This  is  admirably  pathetical,  and 
shows  very  well  the  vicissitudes  of  sub- 
lunary things.  The  rest  goes  on  to  a 
t prodigious  height ;  and  a  man  in  Green- 
and  could  hardly  have  made  a  more 
pathetic  and  terrible  complaint.  Is  it 
not  surprising  that  the  subject  should  be 


so  mean,  and  the  verse  so  pompous,  that 
the  least  things  in  his  poetry,  as  in  a 
microscope,  should  grow  great  and  for- 
midable to  the  eye ;  especially  consider- 
ing that,  not  understanding  French,  he 
had  no  model  for  his  style  ?  that  he  should 
have  no  writer  to  imiute,  and  himself 
be  inimitable  t  that  be  should  do  all  this 
before  he  was  twenty  ?  at  an  age  which 
is  usually  pleased  with  a  glare  of  false 
thoughts,  little  turns,  and  unnatural  fus- 
tian 1  at  an  age,  at  which  Cowley,  Dry- 
den,  and  1  had  almost  said  Virgil,  were 
inconsiderable  ?  So  soon  was  his  imagi- 
nation at  its  full  strength,  his  judgment 
ripe,  and  his  humour  complete. 

*  This  poem  was  written  for  his  own 
diversion,  without  any  design  of  publica- 
tion. It  was  communicated  but  to  me ; 
but  soon  spread,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  pirates.  It  was  put  out,  vilely  man- 
gled, by  Ben  Bragge;  and  impudently 
said  to  be  corrected  by  the  author.  This 
grievance  is  now  grown  more  epidemical ; 
and  no  man  now  has  a  right  to  bis  own 
thoughts,  or  a  title  to  his  own  writings. 
Xenophon  answered  the  Persian,  who 
demanded  his  arms,  '*  We  have  nothing 
now  left  bat  our  arms  and  our  valour : 
if  we  surrender  the  one,  how  shall  we 
make  use  of  the  other?'*  Poets  have 
nothing  but  their  wits  and  their  writings ; 
and  if  they  are  plundered  of  the  latter,  I 
don't  see  what  good  the  former  can  do 
them.  To  pirate,  and  publicly  own  it, 
to  prefix  their  names  to  the  works  they 
steal,  to  own  and  avow  the  theft,  I  be- 
lieve, was  never  yet  heard  of  but  in 
England.  It  will  sound  oddly  to  pos- 
terity, that,  in  a  polite  nation,  in  an  en- 
lightened age,  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  wise,  most  learned,  and  most  gene- 
roas  encoaragers  of  knowledge  in  the 
world,  the  property  of  a  mechanic  should 
be  better  secured  than  that  of  a  scholar  I 
that  the  poorest  manual  operations  should 
be  more  valued  than  the  noblest  products 
of  the  brain  I  that  it  should  be  felony  to 
rob  a  cobbler  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  no 
crime  to  deprive  the  best  author  of  his 
whole  subsistence!  that  nothing  should 
make  a  man  a  sure  title  to  his  own  writ- 
ings but  the  stupidity  of  them  I  that  the 
works  of  Dryden  should  meet  with  less 
encouragement  than  those  of  his  own 
Flecknoe,  or  Blackmore!  that  Tillotson 
and  St.  George,  Tom  Thumb  and  Temple, 
should  be  set  on  an  equal  foot !  This  is 
the  reason  why  this  very  Paper  has  been 
so  long  delayed ;  and,  while  the  most 
impudent  and  scandalous  libels  are  pub- 
licly vended  by  the  pirates,  this  innocent 
work  is  forced  to  steal  abroad  as  if  it 
were  a  libel, 

*  Oar  present  writers  are  by   these 
wretches  reduced  to  the  same  condition 
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Virgil  was,  when  the  centarion  seized  on 
his  estate.  But  I  don't  doubt  bat  I  can 
fix  upon  the  Mecaenas  of  the  present  age, 
that  will  retrieve  them  froin  it.  Bat, 
whatever  effect  this  piracy  may  have 
upon  us,  it  contributed  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Philips  :  it  helped  him 
to  a  reputation  which  he  neither  desired 
nor  expected,  and  to  the  honour  of  being 
put  upon  a  work  of  which  he  did  not 
think  himself  capable;  but  the  event 
showed  his  modesty.  And  it  was  reason- 
able to  hope,  that  he,  who  could  raise 
mean  subjects  so  high,  should  still  be 
more  elevated  on  greater  themes;  that 
he,  that  could  draw  such  noble  ideas 
from  a  Shilling,  could  not  fail  upon  such 
a  subject  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
wlfich  is  capable  of  heightening  even  the 
most  low  and  trifling  genius.  And,  in- 
deed, most  of  the  great  works  which 
have  been  produced  in  the  world  have 
been  owing;  less  to  the  poet  than  the 
patron.  Men  of  the  greatest  genius  are 
sometimes  lazy,  and  want  a  spur  ;  often 
modest,  and  dare  not  venture  in  public ; 
they  certainly  know  their  faults  in  the 
worst  things  ;  and  even  their  best  things 
they  are  not  fond  of,  because  the  idea  of 
what  they  ought  to  be  is  far  above  what 
they  are.  This  induced  me  to  believe 
that  Virgil  desired  his  works  might  be 
burnt,  had  not  the  same  Augustus,  that 
desired  him  to  write  them,  preserved 
them  from  destruction.  A  scribbling 
beau  may  imagine  a  Poet  may  be  in- 
duced to  write,  by  the  very  pleasure  he 
finds  in  writing ;  but  that  is  seldom, 
when  people  are  necessitated  to  it.  I 
have  known  men  row,  and  use  very  hard 
labour,  for  diversion,  which  if  they  had 
been  tied  to,  they  would  have  thought 
themselves  very  unhappy. 

'  But  to  return  to  **  Blenheim,"  that 
work  so  much  admired  by  some,  and 
censured  by  others.  I  have  often  wished 
be  had  wrote  it  in  Latin,  that  he  might 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  empty  critic, 
who  could  have  as  little  understood  his 
meaning  in  that  language  as  they  do  his 
beauties  in  his  own. 


'  False  critics  have  been  the  plague  of 
all  ages ;  Milton  himself,  in  a  very  polite 
court,  has  been  compared  to  ^he  rum- 
bling of  a  wheelbarrow  :  he  had  been  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  a  good  poet.  And  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  Mr.  Philips's  case. 

'  But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance 
of  his  readers  to  be  the  occasion  of  their 
dislike.  People  that  have  formed  their 
taste  upon  the  French  writers  can  have 
no  relish  for  Philips;  they  admire  points 
and  turns,  and  consequently  have  no 
judgment  of  what  is  great  and  majestic  : 
he  must  look  little  in  their  eyes,  when 
he  soars  so  high  as  to  be  almost  out  of 
their  view.  I  cannot  therefore  allow 
any  admirer  of  the  French  to  be  a  judge 
of  **  Blenheim,"  nor  any  who  takes 
Bouhours  for  a  complete  critic.  He  ge- 
nerally judges  of  the  ancients  by  the 
moderns,  and  not  the  moderns  by  the 
ancients ;  he  takes  those  passages  of  their 
own  authors  to  be  really  sublime  which 
come  the  nearest  to  it ;  he  often  calls 
that  a  noble  and  a  great  thought  which 
is  only  a  pretty  and  a  fine.one:  and  has 
more  instances  of  the  sublime  out  of 
Ovid  de  Tristibus,  than  he  has  out  of  all 
Virgil. 

'  I  shall  allow,  therefore,  only  those 
to  be  judges  of  Philips,  who  make  the 
ancients,  and  particularly  Virgil,  their 
standard. 

'But,  before  I  enter  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  consider  what  is  particular  in  the 
style  of  Philips,  and  examine  what  ought 
to  be  the  style  of  heroic  poetry ;  and 
next  inquire  how  far  he  is  come  np  to 
that  style. 

*  His  style  is  particular,,  because  he 
lays  aside  rhyme,  and  writes  in  blank 
verse,  and  uses  old  words,  and  Q-equently 
postpones  the  adjective  to  the  substantive, 
and  the  substantive  to  the  verb;  and 
leaves  out  little  particles,  a,  and  the^ 
her,  and  hi»;  and  uses  frequent  appo- 
sitions. Now  let  us  examine,  whether 
these  alterations  of  style  be  conformable 
to  the  true  sublime.' 
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William  Waxsh,  the  son  of  Joseph 
Walah,  Esq.  of  Abberley,  in  Worcester- 
shire, 'Was  bom  in  1663,  as  appears  from 
the  Accoant  of  Wood,  who  relates,  that 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became,  in  167S, 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  Col- 


'U; 


Je  left  the  university  without  a  degree, 
and  pursued  his  studies  in  London  and 
at  home ;  that  he  studied,  in  whatever 
place,  is  apparent  from  the  efiect,  for  he 
became,  in  Mr.  Dryden's  opinion,  '  the 
best  critic  in  the  nation.' 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critic 
or  a  scholar,  but  a  man  of  fashion,  and, 
as  Dennis  remarks,  ostentatiously  splen- 
did in  his  dress.  He  was  likewise  a 
member  of  parliament  and  a  courtier, 
knight  of  the  shire  for  his  native  county 
in  several  parliaments ;  in  another,  the 
representative  of  Richmond  in  York- 
shire ;  and  gentleman  of  the  horse  to 
Queen  Anne,  under  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset. 

Some  of  his  verses  show  him  to  have 
been  a  zealous  friend  to  the  Revolution  ; 
but  bis  political  ardour  did  not  abate  his 
reverence  or  kindness  for  Dryden,  to 
whom  he  gave  a  '  Dissertation  on  Virgil's 
Pastorals,'  in  which,  however  studied,  he 
discovers. some  ignorance  of  tlte  laws  of 
French  versification. 

In  1705,  he  began  to  correspond  with 
Mr.  Pope,  in  whom  he  discovered  very 
early  the  power  of  poetry.  Their  letters 
are  written  upon  the  pastoral  comedy  of 
the  Italians,  and  those  pastorals  which 
Pope  was  then  preparing  to  publish. 

The  kindnesses  which  are  first  expe- 
rienced are  seldom  forgotten.  Pope 
always  retained  a  grateful  memory  of 
Walsh's  notice,  and  mentioned  him  in 


one  of  his  latter  pieces  among  those  that 
had  encouraged  his  juvenile  studies. 

Granville  the  polite. 

And  knowing  Waltb,  would  tell  rae  I  could 
write. 

In  his  *  Essay  on  Criticism'  he  had 
given  him  more  splendid  praise  ;  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  learned  commentator, 
sacrificed  a  little  of  his  judgment  to  his 
gratitude. 

The  time  of  his  death  I  have  not  learn- 
ed. It  must  have  happened  betwt-en 
1707,  when  he  wrote  to  Pope,  and  1711, 
when  Pope  praised  him  in  his  Essay. 
The  epitaph  makes  him  forty-six  years 
old ;  if  Wood's  account  be  right,  he  died 
in  1709. 

He  is  known  more  by  his  familiarity 
with  greater  men,  than  by  any  thing 
done  or  written  by  himself. 

His  works  are  not  numerous.  In  prose 
he  wrote  *  Eugenia,  a  Defence  of  Wo- 
men ;'  which  Dryden  honoured  with  a 
Preface. 

'  Esculapins,  or  the  Hospital  of  Fools,' 
published  after  his  death. 

*  A  collection  of  Letters  and  Poems, 
amorous  and  gallant,'  was  published  in 
the  volumes  called  *  Dryden's  Miscellany ,' 
and  some  other  occasional  pieces. 

To  his  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefixed 
a  very  judicious  preface  upon  '  Episto- 
lary Composition  and  Amorous  Poetry.' 

*  In  his  *  Golden  Age  restored,'  there 
was  something  of  humour,  while  the  facts 
were  recent ;  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer. 
In  his  imitation  of  Horace,  the  first 
stanzas  are  happily  turned  ;  and  in  all 
his  writings  there  are  pleasing  passages. 
He  has,  however,  more  elegance  than 
vigour,  and  seldom  rises  higiier  than  to 
be  pretty. 
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Of  the  great  poet  whose  life  I  am  aboat 
to  delineate,  the  curioHity  which  his  re- 
putation mnst  excite  will  require  a  dis- 
play more  ample  than  can  now  be  giveu. 
His  contemporaries,  however  they  reve- 
renced his  genios,  left  his  life  unwritten ; 
and  nothing  therefore  can  be  known 
beyond  what  casual  mention  and  uncer- 
tain tradition  have  supplied. 

JohnDryden  was  born  AugnstO,  1631, 
at  Aldwinkle,  near  Onndle,  the  son  of 
Erasmus  Dryden,  of  Titchmersh  ;  who 
was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden, 
Baronet,  of  Canons  Ashby.  All  these 
places  are  in  Northamptonshire ;  bat  the 
original  stock  of  the  family  was  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon. 

He  is  reported  by  his  last  biographer. 
Derrick,  to  have  inherited  from  his  father 
an  estate  of  two  hundred  a  year,  and  to 
have  been  bred,  as  was  said,  an  Anabap- 
tist. For  either  of  these  particulars  no  an- 
thority  is  given.  Such  a  fortune  ought  to 
have  secured  him  from  that  poverty  which 
.«eems  always  to  have  oppressed  him ; 
or,  if  he  had  wasted  it,  to  nave  made  him 
ashamed  of  publishing  his  necessities. 
But  though  he  had  many  enemies,  who 
undoubtedly  examined  his  life  with  a 
scrutiny  sufficiently  malicious,  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  is  ever  charged  with 
waste  of  his  patrimony.    He  was  indeed 


sometimes  reproached  for  his  first  re- 
ligion. I  am  therefore  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Derrick's  intelligence  was 
partly  true,  and  partly  erroneous. 

From  Westminster  School,  where  he 
was  instructed  as  one  of  the  king's  scho- 
lars by  Dr.  Busby,  whom  he  long  after 
continued  to  reverence,  he  was  in  1650 
elected  to  one  of  the  Westminster  scho- 
larships at  Cambridge*. 

Of  his  school  performances  has  ap- 
peared only  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Hastings,  composed  with  great  ambition 
of  such  conceits  as,  notwithstanding  the 
reformation  begun  by  Waller  and  Den- 
ham,  the  example  of  Cowley  still  kept  in 
reputation.  Lord  Hastings  died  of  the 
sraall-pox  ;  and  his  poet  has  made  of  the 
pustules  first  rosebuds,  and  then  gems ; 
at  last  exalts  them  into  stars ;  and  says. 

No  comet  need  foretell  h\*  changre  drew  on, 
Wlioi>e  corpse  might  teem  a  constellation. 

At  the  nniversity  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  eager  of  poetical  distinction, 
or  to  have  lavished  his  early  wit  either 
on  fictitious  subjects  or  public  occasions. 
He  probably  considered,  that  he,  who 
proposed  to  be  an  author,  ought  first  to 
be  a  student.  He  obtained,  whatever 
was  the  reason,  no  fellowship  in  the  col- 

*  Trinity  CoUei(e,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  a  Bvclielor't  Degree  in  1853. 
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lege.    Why  he  was  exclnded  cannot  now 
be  known,  and  it  is  vain  to  gaeM ;  had 
he  thought  himself  injured,  he  knew  how 
to  complain.    In  the  life  of  Platarch  he 
mentioua  his  education   in  the   college 
with  gratitude;    but,  in  a  prologue  at 
Oxfoi^y  he  has  these  lines: 
Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  tliall  be 
Than  his  own  mother  univerditjr ; 
Thebe«  did  hi«  rude,  unknowing  youth  en- 
gage 
He  chooBts  Athens  in  hie  riper  age. 

It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
in  1658,  that  he  became  a  public  candi- 
date for  fame,  by  publishing  '  Heroic 
Stanzas  on  the  late  Lord  Protector ;' 
which,  compared  with  the  verses  of 
Sprat  and  Waller  on  the  same  occasion, 
were  sufficient  to  raise  great  expectations 
of  the  rising  poet. 

When  the  King  wa«  restored,  Dryden, 
like  the  other  panegyrists  of  usurpation, 
changed  his  opinion,  or  his  profession, 
and  published  *  Astrea  Redux  ;  a  poem 
on  the  happy  Restoratiou  and  Return  of 
his  most  sacred  Majesty  King  Charles 
the  Second.' 

The  reproach  of  inconstancy  was,  on 
this  occasion  shared  with  such  numbers, 
that  it  produced  neither  hatred  nor  dis- 
grace :  if  he  changed,  he  changed  with 
the  nation.  It  was,  however,  not  totally 
forgotten  when  his  reputation  raised  him 
enemies. 

The  same  year,  he  praised  the  new 
King  in  a  second  poem  on  his  restora- 
tion.    In  the  Astkea  was  the  line, 

An  horrid  sliUneu  fir«t  invades  the  rar, 
And  in  that  tileuce  «e  a  tenipCMt  fear— 

for  which  he  was  persecuted  with  per- 
petaal  ridicule,  perhaps  with  more  than 
wras  deserved.  Silence  is  indeed  mere 
privation ;  and,  so  considered,  cannot 
tnvade  ;  bnt  privation  likewise  certainly 
is  darkness,  and  probably  cold;  yet 
poetry  has  never  been  refused  the  right 
of  ascribing  effects  or  agency  to  them  as 
to  positive  powers.  No  man  scroples  to 
say  that  darkness  hinders  him  from  his 
work  ;  or  that  cold  has  killed  the  plants. 
Death  is  also  privation;  yet  who  has 
made  any  difficulty  of  assigning  to  Death 
«  dart,  and  the  power  of  striking? 

In  settling  the  order  of  his  works  there 
is  some  difficulty  ;  for,  even  when  they 
are  important  enough  to '  be  formally 
offered  to  a  patron,  he  does  not  com- 
monly date  his  dedication ;  the  time  of 
writing  and  publishing  is  not  always  the 
same  ;  nor  can  the  first  editions  be  easily 
foond,  if  even  from  them  could  be  ob- 
tained the  necessary  information. 

The  time  at  which  his  first  play  was 
exhibited  is  not  certainly  known,  be- 
cause it  was  not  printed  till  it  was,  some 
years  afterwards,  altered  and  revived ; 


bat  since  the  plays  are  said  to  be  prifited 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written, 
from  the  dates  of  some,  those  of  others 
may  be  inferred ;  and  thus  it  may  be 
collected,  that  in  1663,  in  the  thirty-se- 
cond year  of  his  life,  he  commenced  a 
writer  for  the  stage ;  compelled  undoubt- 
edly by  necessity,  for  he  appears  never 
to  have  loved  that  exercise  of  his  genins, 
or  to  have  much  pleased  himself  with 
his  own  dramas. 

Of  the  stage,  when  he  had  once  invaded 
it,  he  kept  possession  for  many  years ; 
not  indeed  without  the  competition  of 
rivals  who  sometimes  prevailed,  or  the 
censure  of  critics,  which  was  often  poig- 
nant and  often  just;  bnt  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  reputation  as  made  him  at  least 
secure  of  being  heard,  whatever  might  be 
the  final  determination  of  the  pnblic. 

His  first  piece  was  a  comedy  called 
the  *  Wild  Gallant.'  He  began  with  no 
happy  auguries;  for  his  performance  was 
so  much  disapproved,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  recall  it,  and  change  it  from  its 
imperfect  state  to  the  form  in  which  it 
now  appears,  and  which  is  yet  sufficiently 
defective  to  vindicate  the  critics. 

I  wish  that  there  were  no  necessity  of 
following  the  progress  of  his  theatrical 
fame,  or  tracing  the  meanders  of  his 
mind  through  the  whole  series  of  his 
dramatic  performances;  it  will  be  fit, 
however,  to  enumerate  them,  and  to  take 
especial  notice  of  those  that  are  distin- 
guished by  any  peculiarity,  intrinsic  or 
concomitant;  for  the  composition  and 
fate  of  eight-and-twenty  dramas  include 
too  much  of  a  poetical  life  to  be  omitted. 

In  1664,  he  published  the  '  Rival  La- 
dies,' which  he  dedicated  to  the  Eari  of 
Orrery,  a  man  of  high  reputation  both  as 
a  writer  and  as  a  statesman.  In  this  play 
he  made  his  essay  of  dramatic  rhyme, 
which  he  defends,  in  his  dedication,  with 
sufficient  certainty  of  a  favourable  hear- 
ing ;  for  Orrery  was  himself  a  writer  of 
rhyming  tragedies. 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert  How. 
ard  in  the  *  Indian  Queen,'  a  tragedy  in 
rhyme.  The  parts  which  either  of  them 
wrote  arc  not  distinguished. 

The  '  Indian  Emperor'  was  published 
in  1667.  It  is  a  tragedy  in  rhyme,  in- 
tended for  a  sequel  to  *  Howard's  Indian 
Queen.'  Of  this  connection  notice  was 
given  to  the  audience  by  printed  bills, 
distributed  at  the  door ;  an  expedient 
supposed  to  beridicnled  in  iht  Rehearsal, 
when  Bayes  tells  how  many  reams  be 
has  printed,  to  instil  into  the  audience 
some  conception  of  his  plot. 

In  this  play  is  the  description  of  Night, 
which  Rymer  has  made  famous  by  pre- 
ferring it  to  those  of  all  other  poets. 

The  practice  of  making  tragedies  in 
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rhyme  was  introdoced  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  as  it  seems  by  the  Earl  of 
Orrery,  in  compliance  with  the  opinion 
of  Charles  the  Second,  who  had  formed 
his  taste  by  the  French  theatre ;  and 
Dryden,  who  wrote,  and  made  no  difii- 
colty  of  declaring  that  he  wrote  only  to 

E lease,  and  who  perhaps  knew  that  by 
is  dexterity  of  versification  he  was  more 
likely  to  excel  others  in  rhyme  than 
without  it,  very  readily  adopted  his  mas- 
ter's preference.  He  therefore  made 
rhyming  tragedies,  till,  by  the  prevalence 
of  manifest  propriety,  he  seems  to  have 
grown  ashamed  of  making  them  any 
I6nger. 

To  this  play  is  prefixed  a  very  vehe- 
ment defence  of  dramatic  rhyme,  in  con- 
futation of  the  preface  to  the  '  Dake  of 
Lerma,'  in  which  Sir  Robert  Howard 
bad  censored  it. 

In  16tf7  he  published  '  Annns  Mirabilis, 
the  Year  of  Wonders,*  which  may  be 
esteemed  one  of  his  most  elaborate 
works. 

It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Howard 
by  a  letter,  which  is  not  properly  a  dedi- 
cation ;  and,  writing  to  a  poet,  he  has 
interspersed  many  critical  observations, 
of  which  some  are  common,  and  some 
perhaps  ventured  without  much  consi- 
deration. He  began,  even  now,  to  exer- 
cise the  domination  of  conscious  genius, 
by  recommending  his  own  performance : 
'  I  am  satisfied  that  as  the  Prince  and 
General  [Rnpert  and  Monk]  are  incom 
parably  the  best  subjects  I  ever  had,  so 
what  I  have  written  on  them  is  much 
better  than  what  I  have  performed  on 
any  other.  As  1  have  endeavoured  to 
adorn  my  poem  with  noble  thoughts,  so 
much  more  to  express  those  thoughts 
with  elocution.' 

It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  heroic 
stanzas  of  four  lines  ;  a  measure  which 
he  had  learned  from  the  *  Gondibert'  of 
Davenant,  and  which  he  then  thought 
the  most  majestic  that  the  English  lan- 
guage afibrds.  Of  this  stanza  he  men- 
tions the  incumbrances,  increased  as 
they  were  by  the  exactness  which  the 
age  required.  It  was,  throughout  bis 
life,  very  much  his  custom  to  recommend 
his  works  by  representation  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  he  had  encountered,  without 
appearing  to  have  sufficiently  considered, 
that  where  there  is  no  difficulty  there  is 
no  praise. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Robert  Howard  and  Dryden,  to- 
wards each  other,  something  that  is  not 
now  easily  to  be  explained.  Dryden,  in 
his  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  had 
defended  dramatic  rhyme;  and  Howard, 
in  the  preface  to  a  collection  of  plays, 
had  censured  his  opinion.    Dryden  vin- 


dicated himself  in  his  *  Dialogue  on  Dra- 
matic Poetry  :*  Howard,  in  his  preface 
to  the  *  Duke  of  Lerma,'  animadverted 
on  the  Vindication ;  and  Dryden,  in  a 
preface  to  the  *  Indian  Emperor,'  re- 
plied to  the  animadversions  with  great 
asperity,  and  almost  with  contnmely. 
The  dedication  to  this  play  is  dated  the 
year  in  which  the  '  Annus  Mirabilis'  was 
published.  Here  appears  a  strange  in- 
consistency ;  but  Langbaine  affords  some 
help,  by  relating  that  the  answer  to 
Howard  was  not  published  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  play,  but  was  added  when 
it  was  afterwards  reprinted ;  and  as  the 
'  Duke  of  Lerma"  did  not  appear  till 
1668,  the  same  year  in  which  the  dialogue 
was  published,  there  was  time  enough 
for  enmity  to  grow  up  between  authors, 
who,  writing  both  for  the  theatre,  were 
naturally  rivals. 

He  was  now  so  much  distingnished, 
that  in  1668  he  succeeded  Sir  William 
Davenant  as  poet- laureate.  The  salary 
of  the  laureate  had  been  raised  in  favour 
of  Jonson,  by  Charles  the  First,  from  an 
hundred  marks  to*one  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  a  tierce  of  wine  ;  a  revenue 
in  those  days  not  inadequate  to  the  con- 
veniences of  life. 

The  same  year,  he  published  his  essay 
on  *  Dramatic  Poetry,'  an  elegant  and 
instructive  dialogue,  in  which  we  are 
told,  by  Prior,  that  the  principal  cha- 
racter is  meant  to  represent  the  Duke  of 
Dorset.  This  work  seems  to  have  given 
Addison  a  model  for  his  '  Dialogues  upon 
Medals.' 

'  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen' 
(1668)  is  a  tragi-comedy.  In  the  preface 
he  discusses  a  curious  question,  whether 
a  poet  can  judge  well  of  bis  own  produc- 
tions? and  determines  very  justly,  that, 
of  the  plan  and  disposition,  and  all  that 
can  be  reduced  to  principles  of  science, 
the  author  may  depend  upon  his  own 
opinion  ;  but  that,  in  those  parts  where 
fancy  predominates,  self-love  may  easily 
deceive.  He  might  have  observed,  that 
what  is  good  only  because  it  pleases, 
cannot  be  pronounced  good  till  it  has 
been  found  to  please. 

'  Sir  Martin  Marr-all'  (1668)  is  a 
comedy,  published  without  preface  or 
dedication,  and  at  first  without  the  naipe 
of  the  author.  Langbaine  charges  it, 
like  most  of  the  rest,  with  plagiarism ; 
and  observes,  that  the  song  is  translated 
from  Voitnre,  allowing,  however,  that 
both  the  sense  and  measure  are  exactly 
observed. 

*  The  Tempest*  (1670)  is  an  alteration 
of  Shakspeare's  play,  made  by  Dryden 
in  conjunction  with  Davenant ;  '  whom,' 
says  he,  '  I  found  of  so  quick  a  fancy, 
that  nothing  was  proposed  to  him  in 
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which  he  coald  not  suddenly  prodnce  a 
thoaght  extremely  pleasant  and  snr- 
prising ;  and  those  first  thonghts  of  bis, 
contrary  to  the  Latin  proverb,  were  not 
always  the  least  happy  ;  and  as  his  fancy 
was  qoick,  so  likewise  were  the  prodaets 
of  it  remote  and  new.  He  borrowed  not 
of  any  other ;  and  his  imaginations  were 
snch  as  conld  not  easily  enter  into  any 
other  man.' 

The  eflfeci  produced  by  the  conjunction 
of  these  two  powerful  minds  was,  that  to 
Shakspeare's  monster,  Caliban,  is  added 
a  suter-monster,  Sycorax ;  and  a  woman, 
who,  in  the  original  play,  had  never  seen 
a  man,  is  in  this  brought  acquainted  with 
a  man  that  had  never  seen  a  woman. 

About  this  time,  in  1673,  Dryden  seems 
to  have  had  his  qniet  much  disturbed  by 
the  success  of  the '  Empress  qf  Morocco t* 
a  tragedy  written  in  rhyme  by  Elkanah 
Settle ;  which  was  so  much  applauded, 
as  to  make  him  think  his  supremacy  of 
reputation  in  some  danger.  Settle  had 
not  only  been  prosperous  on  the  stage, 
but,  in  the  confidence  of  success,  had 
published  his  play,  with  sculptures  and  a 
preface  of  defiance.  Here  was  one  of- 
fence added  to  another ;  and,  for  the  last 
blast  of  inflammation,  it  was  acted  at 
Whitehall  by  the  Court-ladies. 

Dryden  could  not  now  repress  those 
emotions,  which  he  called  indignation, 
and  others  jealousy ;  but  wrote  upon  the 
play  and  the  dedication  such  criticism 
as  malignant  impatience  conld  pour  out 
in  haste. 

Of  Settle  he  gives  this  character :  **  He's 
an  animal  of  a  most  deplored  understand- 
ing, without  reading  and  conversation. 
His  being  is  in  a  twilight  of  sense,  and 
some  glimmering  of  thought,  which  he 
can  never  fashion  into  wit  or  English. 
His  style  is  boisterous  and  rough-hewn, 
his  rhyme  incorrigibly  lewd,  and  his 
numbers  perpetually  harsh  and  ill-sonnd- 
ing.  The  little  talent  which  he  has,  is 
fancy.  He  sometimes  labours  with  a 
thought ;  but,  with  the  pudder  he  makes 
to  bring  it  into  the  world,  'tis  commonly 
still-born ;  so  that,  for  want  of  learning 
and  elocution,  he  will  never  be  able  to 
express  any  thing  either  naturally  or 
justly." 

This  is  not  very  decent ;  yet  this  is  one 
of  the  pages  in  which  criticism  prevails 
over  brutal  fury.  He  proceeds :  "  He 
has  a  heavy  hand  at  fools,  and  a  great 
felicity  in  writing  nonsense  for  them. 
Pools  they  will  be  in  spite  of  him.  His 
King,  his  two  Empresses,  his  Villain, 
and  his  Sub-villain,  nay  his  Hero,  have 
all  a  certain  natural  cast  of  the  futher — 
their  folly  was  born  and  bred,  in  them, 
aiul  something  of  the  Elkanah  will  be 
visible." 


This  is  Dryden's  general  declamation  ; 
I  will  not  withhold  from  the  reader  a 
particular  remark.  Having  gone  through 
the  first  act,  he  says,  "  To  conclude  tins 
act  with  the  most  rumbling  piece  of  non- 
sense spoken  yet : 

"  To  flatterinfr  lightning  our  feign'd  smiles 

■  confonn, 
Which,  back'd  with  thunder,  do  but  gild  a 
storm." 

*•  Confonn  a  smile  to  lightning,  make 
Si  smile  imitate  lightning,  und  frittering 
lightning  :  lightning  sure  is  a  threatening 
thing.  And  this  lightning  must  gild  a 
storm.  Now,  if  1  must  conform  by 
smiles  to  lightning,  then  my  smiles  must 
gild  a  storm  too  :  to  gild  with  smiles,  is 
a  new  invention  of  gilding.  And  gild  a 
storm  by  being  backed  with  thunder. 
Thunder  is  part  of  the  storm ;  so  one 
part  of  the  storm  must  help  to  gild  an- 
other part,  and  help  by  backing ;  as  if 
a  man  would  gild  a  thing  the  better  for 
being  backed,  or  having  a  load  upon  his 
back.  So  that  here  is  gilding  by  con- 
forming, smilif^,  lightning,  hacking, 
and  thunderir^f.  The  whole  is  as  if  I 
should  say  thus :  I  will  make  my  coun- 
terfeit smiles  look  like  a  flattering  stone- 
horse,  which,  being  backed  witli  a  trooper, 
does  but  gild  the  battle.  I  am  mistaken 
if  nonsense  is  not  here  pretty  thick  sown. 
Sure  the  poet  writ  these  two  lines  aboard 
some  smack  in  a  storm,  and,  being  sea- 
sick, spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  clotted 
nonsense  at  once." 

Here  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  specimen ; 
but  as  the  pamphlet,  though  Dryden's, 
has  never  been  tnought  worthy  of  repub- 
lication, and  is  not  easily  to  be  found,  it 
may  gratify  curiosity  to  quote  it  more 
largely : 

"  Whene'er  the  bleed«,  " 

He  no  seveier  a  damnation  needs, 

That  dares   pronounce  the  sentence  of  her 

death. 
Than  the  infection  that  attends  that  breath." 

**  That  attends  that  breath.- — The 
poet  is  at  breath  again ;  breath  can ' 
never  'scape  him  ;  and  here  he  brings  in 
a  breath  that  must  be  ir^ectious  with 
pronouncing  a  sentence;  and  this  sen- 
tence is  not  to  be  pronounced  till  the 
condemned  party  bleeds;  that  is,  she 
must  be  executed  first,  and  sentenced 
after;  and  the  pronouncing  of  this  sen- 
tence will  be  infectious;  that  is,  others 
will  catch  the  disease  of  that  sentence, 
and  this  infecting  of  others  will  torment 
a  man's  self.  The  whole  is  thus :  when 
she  bleeds,  thou  needest  no  greater  hell 
or  torment  to  thyself,  than  infecting 
of  others  by  pronouncing  a  sentence 
upon  Iter.  What  hodge-podge  does  he 
make  here!  Never  was  Dntch  grout 
ftoch  clogging,  thick,  indigestible  stutt. 
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But  this  is  bnt  a  taste  to  stay  the  sto- 
mach ;  we  shall  have  a  more  plentifol 
mess  presently. 

**  Now  to  dish  np  the  poet's  broth, 
that  I  promised : 

**  For  when  we're  dead,  and  our  freed  souls 

enlarged, 
or  nature's  grnsger  burden  we're  dincharged. 
Then,  gentle  as  a  happy  lover's  sigh. 
Like  wandering  meieortt  through  the  air  we'll 


And  in  our  airy  walk,  as  subtle  eruests 
We'll  steal  into  our  cruel  fathers'  breasts. 
There  read  their  souls,  and  track  each  pas- 
sion's sphere, 
See  how  Revenge  moves  there,  Ambition  here; 
And  in  their  oros  view  the  dark  characters 
or  <ieK<'8,  ruins,  murders,  blood,  an«l  wars. 
We'll  blot  out  all  those  hideous  draughts,  and 

write 
Pure  and  white  forms;  then  with  a  radiant 

light 
Their  breasts  encircle,  till  their  passions  be 
Gentle  as  nature  in  its  infancy : 
Tili.BOfken'd  hy  our  charms,  tlieir  furies  cease, 
And  their  revenge  resolves  into  a  peace. 
Thus  hy  our  death  their  quarrel  ends. 
Whom  living  we  made  foes,  dead  we'll  make 
friends." 

"  If  this  he  not  a  very  liberal  mess,  I  will 
refer  myself  to  the  stomach  of  any  mode- 
rate guest.  And  a  rare  mess  it  is,  far 
excelling  any  Westminster  white-broth. 
It  is  a  kind  of  giblet-porridge,  made  of 
the  giblets  of  a  couple  of  young  geese, 
stodged  full  of  meteors,  orbs,  spheres, 
track,  hideous  draughts,  dark  charac- 
ters, white  forms,  and  radiant  lights, 
designed  not  only  to  please  appetite,  and 
indulge  luxury,  but  it  is  also  physical, 
being  an  approved  medicine  to  purge 
choler;  for  it  is  propounded,  by  Morena, 
as  a  receipt  to  cure  their  fathers  of  their 
choleric  humours ;  and,  were  it  written 
in  characters  as  barbarous  as  the  words, 
might  very  well  pass  for  a  doctor's  bill. 
To  conclude :  it  is  porridge,  'tis  a  receipt, 
'tis  a  pig  with  a  pudding  in  the  belly, 
'tis  I  know  not  what:  for,  certainly, 
never  any  one  that  pretended  to  write 
sense  had  the  impudence  before  to  put 
such  stuff  as  this  into  the  mouths  of  those 
that  were  to  speak  it  before  an  audience, 
whom  he  did  not  take  to  be  all  fools; 
and  after  that  to  print  it  too,  and  expose 
it  to  the  examination  of  the  world.  But 
let  us  see  what  we  can  make  of  this  stuff : 

For  when  we're  dead,  and  our  freed  souls 
enlarged^ 

"  Here  he  tells  as  what  it  is  to  be  dead  ; 
it  is  to  have  our  freed  souls  set  free. 
Now,  if  to  have  a  soul  set  free,  is  to  be 
dead ;  then  to  have  a /reed  soul  set  free, 
is  to  have  a  dead  man  die. 

Then,  gently  as  a''happy  lover's  sigh 

**  They  two  like  one  sigh,  and  that  one 
^gh  like  the  two  wandering  meteors, 
Shall  fiy  through  the  air- 


That  is,  they  shall  moant  above  like  fall- 
ing  stars,  or  else  they  shall  skip  like  two 
Jacks  with  (lanthorns,  or  Will  with  a 
whisp,  and  Madge  with  a  candle." 

And  in  their  airy  walk  steal  into 
their  cruel  fathers'  breasts,  like  subtle 
guests.  So  **  that  their/a/Aer«*  breasts 
most  be  in  an  airy  walk,  an  airy  toalk 
of  a  fier.  And  there  they  will  read 
their  souls,  and  track  the  spheres  qf 
their  passions.  That  is,  these  walking 
fliers.  Jack  with  a  lanthorn,  &c.  will  pat 
on  his  spectacles,  and  fall  a  reading 
souls,  and  put  on  his  pomps,  and  fall  a 
tracking  of  spheres :  so  that  he  will 
read  and  rnn,  walk  and  fly,  at  the  same 
limel  Oh!  Nimble  Jack!  Then  he  will 
see,  how  revenge  here,  how  ambition 

there The  birds  will  hop  about.  And 

then  view  the  dark  characters  cf  sieges, 
ruins,  murders,  blood,  and  wars,  in 
their  orbs:  Track  the  characters  to 
their  forms !  Oh !  rare  sport  for  Jack ! 
Never  was  place  so  full  of  game  as  these 
breasts!  You  cannot  stir,  but  flash  a 
sphere,  start  a  character,  or  unkennel  an 
orb!" 

Settle's  is  said  to  have  been  the  lirst 
play  embellished  with  sculptures ;  those 
ornaments  seem  to  have  given  poor  Dry> 
den  great  disturbance.  He  tries  however 
to  ease  his  pain  by  venting  his  malice  in 
a  parody.    . 

"  The  poet  has  not  only  been  so  impm- 
dent  to  expose  all  this  stuff,  but  so  arro- 
gant  to  defend  it  with  an  epistle  ;  like  a 
saucy  booth-keeper,  that,  when  he  had 
pat  a  cheat  upon  the  people,  would 
wrangle  and  fight  with  any  that  wonid 
not  like  it,  or  would  offer  to  discover  it ; 
for  which  arrogance  oar  poet  receives 
this  correction  :  and,  to  jerk  him  a  little 
the  sharper,  I  will  not  transpose  his 
verse,  but  by  the  help  of  his  own  words 
transnonsense  sense,  that,  by  my  stuff, 
people  may  judge  the  better  what  his  is : 

Great  Boy,  thy  tragedy  and  Fculptiires  done, 
trom  press  and  plates,  in  fleets  do  homeward 

run; 
And,  in  ridiculoiiii  and  humble  pride, 
Their  course  in  ballad-singers' 


dingers' baskets  guide. 

Whose  greasy  twigs  do  allnew  beauties  tat>e. 
From  the  say  shews  thv  dainty  sculptures 

make. 
Thy  lined  a  mess  of  rhyminer  nonsense  vield, 
A  senseless  tale,  with  flattering  fustian  ilii'd. 
No  grain  of  sense  does  in  one  line  appear, 
Thy  words  big  bulks  of  boisterous  bombast 

bear. 
With  noise  they  move,  and  from  players* 

mouths  rebound. 
When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words'  empty 

sound. 
By  thee  inspired  the  rnmhiing  verses  roll. 
As  if  that  rhyme  and  bombast  lent  a  soul ; 
And  with  that  soul  ihey  seem  taught  duty  too; 
To  huffing  words  does  humble  nonsense  bow, 
As  if  it  would  thy  worthless  worth  enhance. 
To  the'  lowest  rank  of  fops  thy  praise  ad- 
vance, 
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To  wboB,  by  iDstinct,  all  thy  staff  it  dear: 

Their  ioud  clapa  echo  to  the  theatre. 

From  breaths  of  fools  thy  commeDdation 
spreads. 

Fame  sin^s  thy  praise  with  mouths  of  Io|;f  er- 
bead*. 

With  noise  and  laughing  each  thy  fustian 
greets, 

Tis  clapt  by  choirs  of  empty-headed  cits, 

Who  have  their  tribute  sent,  and  homage 
given, 

As  men  .In  whispers  send  loud  noise  to  Hea- 
ven. 

"  Thas  I  have  daabed  him  with  his  own 
paddle :  and  now  we  are  come  from 
aboard  his  dancing,  masking,  rebonnding, 
iMreathing  fleet :  and,  as  if  we  had  landed 
at  Gotham,  we  meet  nothing  hot  fools 
and  nonsense." 

Such  was  the  criticism  to  which  the 
genius  of  Dryden  could  be  redaced,  be- 
tween rage  and  terror;  rage  with  little 
Provocation,  and  terror  with  little  danger, 
'o  see  the  highest  mind  thos  levelled 
with  the  meanest,  may  prodnce  some 
solace  to  the  consciousness  of  weakness, 
and  some  mortification  to  the  pride  of 
wisdom.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
minds  are  not  levelled  in  their  powers 
]bat  when  they  are  first  levelled  in  their 
desires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had  both 
placed  their  happiness  in  the  claps  of 
multitades. 

'  An  Evening's  Love,  or  the  Mock 
Astrologer,'  a  comedy  (1671)  is  dedicated 
to  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
whom  he  courts  by  adding  to  bis  praises 
those  of  his  lady,  not  only  as  a  lover  but 
a  partner  of  his  studies.  It  is  unpleasing 
to  think  how  many  names,  once  cele- 
brated, are  since  forgotten.  Of  New- 
castle's works  nothing  is  now  known 
but  his  '  Treatise  on  Horsemanship.' 

The  Preface  seems  very  elaborately 
written,  and  contains  many  just  remarks 
on  the  Fathers  of  the  English  drama. 
Shakspeare's  plots,  he  says,  are  in  the 
honored  novels  of  'Ginthio;'  those  of 
Beanmont  and  Fletcher  in  Spanish  Sto- 
ries ;  Jooson  only  made  them  for  himself. 
His  criticisms  npon  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
farce,  are  jadicious  and  profound.  He 
endeavours  to  defend  the  immorality  of 
some  of  his  comedies  by  the  example  of 
former  writers;  which  is  only  to  say, 
that  be  was  not  the  first  nor  perhaps  the 
greatest  offender.  Against  those  that  ac- 
cused him  of  plagiarism  he  alleges  a 
favourable  expression  of  the  king :  '  He 
only  desired  that  they,  who  accuse  me  of 
thefts,  would  steal  him  plays  like  mine ;' 
and  then  relates  how  much  labour  he 
spends  in  fitting  for  the  English  stage 
what  he  borrows  firom  others. 

*  Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Virgin  Martyr* 
(1672),  was  another  tragedy  in  rhyme, 
conspicuous  for  many  passages  of  strength 
and  elegance,  and  many  of  empty  noise 


and  ridienlons  turbulence.  The  rants  of 
Maximin  have  been  always  the  sport  of 
criticism ;  and  were  at  length,  if  his  own 
confession  may  be  trusted,  the  shame  of 
the  writer. 

Of  this  play  he  has  taken  care  to  let 
the  reader  know,  that  it  was  contrived 
and  written  in  seven  weeks.  Want  of 
time  was  often  his  excuse,  or  perhaps 
shortness  of  time  was  his  private  boast  in 
the  form  of  an  apology. 

It  was  written  before  the  '  Conquest  of 
Granada,'  bat  published  after  it.  The 
design  is  to  recommend  piety.  **  I  con- 
sidered  that  pleasure  was  not  the  only 
end  of  Poesy ;  and  that  even  the  instroc- 
tions  of  morality  were  not  so  wholly  the 
business  of  a  poet,  as  that  the  precepts 
and  examples  of  piety  were  to  be  omit- 
ted ;  for  to  leave  that  employment  alto- 
gether to  the  clergy,  were  to  forget  that 
religion  was  first  taught  in  verse,  which 
the  laziness  or  dullness  of  succeeding 

Priesthood  turned  afterwards  into  prose." 
hus  foolishly  could  Dryden  write,  rather 
than  not  show  his  malice  to  the  parsons. 
The  two  parts  of  the  *  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada' (167*2),  are  written  with  a  seeming 
determination  to  glut  the  poblic  with 
dramatic  wonders,  to  exhibit  in  its  high- 
est elevation  a  theatrical  meteor  of  incre- 
dible  love  and  impossible  valour,  and  to 
leave  no  room  for  a  wilder  flight  to  the 
extravagance  of  posterity.  All  the  rays 
of  romantic  heat,  whether  amorous  or 
warlike,  glow  in  Almanzor  bv  a  kind  of 
concentration.  He  is  above  all  laws ;  he 
is  exempt  fh)m  all  restraints ;  he  ranges 
tbe  world  at  will,  and  governs  wherever 
he  appears.  He  fights  without  inquiring 
the  cause,  and  loves  in  spite  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  justice,  of  rejection  by  his  mis- 
tress, and  of  prohibition  from  the  dead. 
Yet  the  scenes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
delightful;  they  exhibit  a  kind  of  illus- 
trious depravity,  and  majestic  madness, 
sach  as,  if  it  is  sometimes  despised,  is 
often  reverenced,  and  in  which  the  ridi- 
cnloas  is  mingled  with  the  astonishing. 

In  the  Epilogue  to  the  second  part  of 
the  '  Conquest  of  Granada,'  Dryden  in- 
dulges his  favourite  pleasure  of  discre- 
diting his  predecessors ;  and  this  Epilogue 
he  has  defended  by  a  long  postscript.  He 
had  promised  a  second  dialogue,  in  which 
he  should  more  fully  treat  of  the  virtues 
and  faults  of  the  English  poets,  who  have 
written  in  the  dramatic,  epic,  or  lyric 
way.  This  promise  was  never  formally 
performed ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  dra- 
matic writers,  he  has  given  us  in  his  pre- 
faces, and  in  this  postscript,  something 
equivalent ;  but  his  purpose  being  to 
exalt  himself  by  the  comparison,  he 
shows  faults  distinctlv,  and  only  praises 
excellence  in  general  terms. 
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A  play  thus  written,  in  professed  defi- 
ance of  probability,  natarally  drew  upon 
itself  the  vultures  of  tlie  theatre.  One  of 
the  critics  that  atucked  it  was  Martin 
Clifford,  to  whom  Sprat  addressed  the 
Life  of  Cowley,  with  such  veneration  of 
his  critical  powers  as  might  natarally  ex- 
cite great  expectations  of  instruction  from 
his  remarks.  But  let  honest  credulity 
beware  of  receiving  characters  from  con- 
temporary writers.  Clifford's  remarks, 
by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Percy,  were  at  last 
obtained ;  and,  that  no  man  may  ever 
want  them  more,  I  will  extract  enough 
to  satisfy  all  reasonable  desire. 

In  the  first  Letter  his  observation  is 
only  general :  **  Yoo  do  live,'*  says  he', 
'*  in  as  much  ignorance  and  darkness  as 
you  did  in  the  womb ;  your  writings  are 
like  a  Jack-of-all-trade's  shop ;  they  have 
a  variety,  but  nothing  of  value ;  and  if 
tboa  art  not  the  dullest  plant-animal  that 
ever  the  earth  produced,  all  that  I  have 
conversed  with  are  strangely  mistaken  in 
thee." 

In  the  second,  he  tells  him  that  Al- 
manzor  is  not  more  copied  from  Achilles 
than  from  Ancient  Pistol.  **  But  I  am," 
says  he,  **  strangely  mistaken  if  I  have 
not  seen  this  very  Almanzor  of  yours  in 
some  disguise  about  this  town,  and  pass- 
ing under  another  name.  Pr'ythee  tell 
me  true,  was  not  this  Huffcap  once  the 
'  Indian  Emperor  V  and  at  another  time 
did  he  not  call  himself  Maximint  Was 
not  Lyndaraxa  once  caUed  Almeria?  I 
mean  under  Montezuma  the  Indian  Em- 
peror. I  protest  and  vow  they  are  either 
the  same,  or  so  alike,  that  I  cannot,  for 
my  heart,  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
Yon  are  therefore  a  strange  unconscion- 
able thief;  thou  art  not  content  to  steal 
fh>m  others,  but  dost  rob  thy  poor 
wretched  self  too." 

Now  was  Settle's  time  to  take  his 
revenge.  He  wrote  a  vindication  of  his 
own  fines ;  and,  if  he  is  forced  to  yield 
any  thing,  makes  his  reprisals  upon  his 
enemy.  To  say  that  bis  answer  is  equal 
to  the  censure,  is  no  high  commendation. 
To  expose  Dryden's  method  of  analysli»g 
his  expressions,  he  tries  the  same  ex  peri- 
ment  upon  the  same  description  of  the 
ships  in  the  '  Indian  Emperor,'  of  which 
however  he  does  not  deny  the  excellence ; 
but  intends  to  show,  that  by  studied  mis- 
construction every  thing  may  be  equally 
represented  as  ridiculous.  After  so  inacb 
of  Dryden's  elegant  animadversions,  jus- 
tice requires  that  something  of  Settle's 
should  be  exhibited.  The  following  ob- 
servations are  therefore  extracted  from  a 
quarto  pamphlet  of  ninety-five  pages : 
'  Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move. 
And  victory  could  scarce  keep  pace  above.' 
"  These  two  lines,  if  he  can  show  me  any 


sense  or  thought  in,  or  any  thing  but 
bombast  and  noise,  he  shall  make  me 
believe  every  word  in  his  observations 
on  Morocco  sense." 

In  the  '  Empress  of  Morocco'  were 
these  lines : 

*  ril  travel  then  to  some  remoter  sphere, 
Till  1  find  out  new  world*,  aau  crown  joa 
iliere.* 

On  which  Dryden  made  this  remark  : 
'  I  believe  our  learned  author  takes  a 
sphere  for  a  country  ;  the  sphere  of  Mo- 
rocco ;  as  if  Morocco  were  the  globe  of 
earth  and  water ;  but  a  globe  is  no  sphere 
neither,  by  his  leave,'  &c.  "  So  sphere 
must  not  be  sense,  unless  it  relates  to  a 
circular  motion  about  a  globe,  in  which 
sense  the  astronomers  use  it.  I  would 
desire  him  to  expound  those  lines  in 
'Granada:' 

'  1*11  to  the  turreu  of  the  palace  fo, 
And  add  new  fire  to  tho«e  ihat  fi^ht  below. 
Tlience,  Hero-like,  with  torches  by  my  side, 
(Par  be  the  umen  though)  my  Love  1*11  guide 
No,  like  Mi  better  fortune  itl  appear. 
With  open  arms,  loose  veil,  and  flowing  hatr, 
Juiit  flying  foiward  from  my  rolling  sphere.' 

"  I  wonder,  if  he  be  so  strict,  how  he 
dares  make  so  bold  with  sphere  himself, 
and  be  so  critical  in  other  men's  writings. 
Fortune  is  fancied  standing  on  a  globe, 
not  on  a  sphere^  as  he  told  us  in  the  first 
act. 

*'  Because  Elk(mctk*s  Similes  are  the 
most  unlike  things  to  what  they  are 
compared  in  the  world,  I'll  venture  to 
start  a  simile  in  his  *  Annus  Mirabilis :' 
he  gives  this  poetical  description  of  the 
ship  called  the  London: 

<  The  goodly  London  in  her  gallaat  trim. 
The  Plioenix-dangbter  of  the  vanqiiisbc  old. 
Like  a  rich  bride  does  on  the  ocean  swim. 
And  on  her  shadow  rtdes  in  floating  gold. 
Her  dag  aloft  spread  ruffling  in  the  wind. 
And  t^aiiguiiie  streamers  seem'd  the  Oood  C« 

The  weaver,  charm'd  with  what  bis  loom 

desifn'd, 
Goes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

With  roomy  decks  her  gun's  of  mighty  strength. 
Whose  ioM  -laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow 

laves. 
Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her 

leugth. 
She  seems  a  sea-wasp  flying  in  the  waves.' 

"  What  a  wonderful  pother  is  here,  to 
make  all  these  poetical  beautificationa  of 
a  ship;  that  is  a  phenix  in  the  first 
stanza,  and  but  a  wasp  in  the  last ;  nay, 
to  make  his  humble  comparison  of  a 
wasp  more  ridiculous,  he  does  not  say  it 
flies  upon  the  waves  as  nimbly  as  a  wasp, 
or  the  like,  bnt  it  seemed  a  wasp.  Bat 
our  author  at  the  writing  of  this  was  not 
in  his  altitudes,  to  compare  ships  to  float- 
ing palaces:  a  comparison  to  the  pnrpo»e 
was  a  perfection  he  did  not  arrive  to  till 
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the  Indian  Emperor*8  days.  Bat  per- 
haps  his  similitude  has  more  in  it  than 
we  imagine ;  this  ship  had  a  great  many 
guns  io  her,  and  they,  pat  ail  together, 
made  the  sting  in  the  wasp's  tail :  for 
this  is  all  the  reason  I  can  guess,  why  it 
seemed  a  toeup.  Bat,  because  we  will 
allow  him  all  we  can  to  help  out,  let  it 
be  a  phenis  seor-wcup,  and  the  rarity  of 
snch  an  animal  may  do  much  towards 
heightening  the  fancy. 

''It  had  been  mach  more  to  his  pur- 
pose, if  he  had  designed  to  render  the 
senseless  play  little,  to  have  searched  for 
some  such  pedantry  as  this : 

*  Two  iff  scarce  make  one  postibiliiy. 
If  justice  will  take  all,  and  uothiog  grive, 
Justice,  metliiniia,  is  not  distributive. 
To  die  or  liill  you  w  the  alternative. 
Rather  than  talie  your  life,  I  will  not  live.' 

"  Observe  how  prettily  our  author 
chops  logic  in  heroic  verse.  Three  such 
fustian  canting  words  as  distributive, 
alternative,  and  two  {fit  no  man  but 
himself  would  have  come  within  the 
noise  of.  But  he's  a  man  of  general 
learning,  and  all  comes  into  his  play. 

**  Twonid  have  done  well  too  if  he 
could  have  met  with  the  rant  or  two, 
worth  the  observation ;  such  as, 

*  Move  swiftly,  Snn,  and  flv  a  lover's  pace. 
Leave  mouiliB  and  weeks  Sebiud  thee  in  thy 

rice.' 

"  But  surely  the  Snn,  whether  he  flies 
a  lover's  or  not  a  lover's  pace,  leaves 
weeks  and  months,  nay  years  too,  behind 
bim  in  his  race. 

**  Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the 
Philo-mathematics,  would  have  given  him 
satisfaction  in  the  point. 

"  If  I  conid  kill  tbee  now,  thy  fate'«  to  low. 
That  I  must  Moop,  ere  I  can  rive  the  blow. 
Bat  mine  is  ftxt  so  far  above  toy  crown, 
That  all  thy  men. 
Piled  on  thy  back,  can  never  pull  it  down.' 

**  Now  where  that  is,  Almansor's  fate 
is  fixt,  I  cannot  gness :  but,  wherever  it 
is,  1  believe  Aimanzor,  and  think  that 
all  Abdalla's  subjects,  piled  upon  one 
another,  might  not  pull  down  his  fate  so 
well  as  without  piling :  besides,  I  think 
Abdalla  so  wise  a  man,  that,  if  Aimanzor 
had  told  him  piling  his  men  upon  his 
back  might  do  the  feat,  he  would  scarcely 
bear  sach  a  weight,  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  exploit;  but  it  is  a  huff,  and  let 
AbdalU  do  it  if  he  dare. 

*  The  people  like  a  headloof  torrent  go. 
Ana  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow. 
But,  unopposed,  ibey  either  lose  their  force, 
Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  cour«e:' 

**  A  very  pretty  allusion,  contrary  to  all 
sense  or* reason.    Torrents,  I  take  it,  let 


them  wind  never  so  much,  can  never 
return  to  their  former  course,  unless  he 
can  suppose  that  fountains  can  go  up- 
wards, which  is  impossible ;  nay,  more, 
in  the  foregoing  page  he  tells  us  so  too ; 
a  trick  of  a  very  unfaithful  memory. 

'  But  can  no  more  than  fountains  upward 
flow;' 

which  of  a  torrent,  which  signifies  a 
rapid  stream,  is  much  more  impossible. 
Besides,  if  he  goes  to  quibble,  and  say 
that  it  is  not  impossible  by  art  water  may 
be  made  return,  and  the  same  water  run 
twice  in  one  and  the  same  channel ;  then 
he  quite  confutes  what  he  says :  for  it  is 
by  being  opposed,  that  it  runs  into  its 
former  course  ;  for  all  engines  that  make 
water  so  return,  do  it  by  compulsion  and 
opposition.  Or,  if  be  means  a  headlong 
torrent  for  a  tide,  which  would  be  ridi- 
culous, yet  they  do  not  wind  in  volumes, 
bnt  come  fore-right  back  (if  their  upright 
lies  straight  to  their  former  course),  and 
that  by  opposition  of  the  sea-water,  that 
drives  them  back  again. 

**  And  for  fancy,  when  he  lights  of  any 
thing  like  it,  'tis  a  wonder  if  it  be  not 
borrowed.  As  here,  for  example  of,  I 
find  this  fanciful  thought  in  his  *  Ann. 
Mirab.' 

*  Old  father  Thames  raised  up  his  reverend 

head: 
But  fear'd  the  fate  of  Simoeis  would  return; 
Deep  in  bis  ooze  he  soNfht  his  sedgy  bed; 
And  shrank  his  waters  back  iuto  his  urn.' 

**  This  is  stolen  from  Cowley's  '  Davi- 
deis,'  p.  9. 

'  Swift  Jordao  started,  and  strait  backward 

fled. 
Hiding  amongst  thick  reeds  his  aged  head.' 

'  And  when  the  Spaniards  their  assault  begin. 
Ac  once  beat  tho»e  without  and  those  within.' 

**  This  Almanaor  speaks  of  himself; 
and  sure  for  one  man  to  conquer  an  army 
within  the  city,  and  another  without  the 
city,  at  once,  is  something  difficult :  but 
this  flight  is  pardonable  to  some  we  meet 
with  in  *  Granada :'  Osmin,  speaking  of 
Aimanzor, 

'  Whrt,  like  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wind, 
Made  a  jast  battle,  ere  the  bodies  join'd.' 

"  Pray,  what  does  this  honourable  per- 
son mean  by<  a  tempest  that  outrtde§ 
the  ufind  !  a  tempest  that  outrides  itself. 
To  suppose  a  tempest  without  vfind,  is  as 
bad  as  supposing  a  man  to  walk  without 
feet ;  for  if  he  supposes  the  tempest  to  be 
something  distinct  from  the  wind,  yet,  as 
being  the  effect  of  wind  only,  to  come 
before  the  cause  is  a  little  preposterous  ; 
so  that,  if  be  ukes  it  one  way,  or  if  he 
takes  it  the  other,  those  two  if*  will 
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scarcely  make  one  pouibility.**  Enoagh 
of  Settle. 

'  Marriage-a-la-mode'  is  a  comedy  de- 
dicated to  the  Earl  of  Rochester ;  whom 
he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender 
of  his  poetry,  bat  the  promoter  of  his 
fortune.  Langbaine  places  this  play  in 
1673.  The  Earl  of  Rochester,  therefore, 
was  the  famous  Wilmot,  whom  yet  tra- 
dition always  represents  as  an  enemy  to 
Dryden,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  him 
with  some  disrespect  in  the  preface  to 
Juvenal. 

'  The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nun- 
nery,' a  comedy  (1873),  was  driven  oflF 
the  stage,  against  the  opinion,  as  the 
author  says,  of  the  best  jttdges.  It  is 
dedicated,  in  a  very  elegant  address,  to 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  ;  in  which  he  finds 
an  opportunity  for  his  usual  complaint  of 
hard  treatment  and  unreasonable  cen- 
sure. 

'  Amboyna'  is  a  tissue  of  mingled  dia- 
logue in  verse  and  prose,  and  was  perhaps 
written  in  less  time  than  *The  Virgin 
Martyr;'  though  the  author  thought  not 
tit  either  ostentatiously  or  mournfully  to 
tell  how  little  labour  it  cost  him,  or  at 
how  short  a  warning  he  produced  it.  It 
was  a  temporary  performance,  written  in 
the  time  of  the  Dutch  war,  to  inflame  the 
nation  against  their  enemies;  to  whom 
he  hopes,  as  be  declares  in  his  Epilogue, 
to  make  his  poetry  not  less  destructive 
than  that  by  which  Tyrtseus  of  old  ani- 
mated the  Spartans.  This  play  was  writ- 
ten in  the  second  Dutch  war,  in  1673. 

'  Troilus  and  Cressida'  (1679)  is  a  play 
altered  from  Shakspeare  ;  but  so  altered, 
that,  even  in  Langbaine's  opinion,  **  the 
last  scene  in  the  third  act  is  a  master- 
piece.'' It  is  introduced  by  a  discourse 
on  'the  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy,' 
to  which  I  suspect  that  Rymer's  book 
had  given  occasion. 

The  *  Spanish  Fryar'  (1681)  is  a  tragi- 
comedy, eminent  for  the  happy  coinci- 
dence and  coalition  of  the  two  plots.  As 
it  was  written  against  the  Papists,  it  would 
naturally  at  that  time  have  friends  and 
enemies;  and  partly  by  the  popularity 
which  it  obtained  at  first,  and  partly  by 
the  real  power  both  of  the  serious  and 
l-isible  part,  it  continued  long  a  favourite 
of  the  public. 

It  was  Dryden's  opinion,  at  least  for 
some  time,  and  he  maintains  it  in  the 
dedication  of  this  play,  that  the  drama 
required  an  alternation  of  comic  and 
tragic  scenes ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
mitigate  by  alleviations  of  merriment  the 
pressure  of  ponderouss  events,  and  the 
fatigue  of  toilsome  passions.  **  Whoever," 
says  he,  "  cannot  perform  both  parts,  is 
but  half  a  writer  for  the  stage." 

The '  Duke  of  Guise/  a  tragedy  (1683), 


written  in  conjunction  with  Lee,  as '  CEdi- 
pus'  had  been  before,  seems  to  deserve 
notice  only  for  the  offence  which  it  gave 
to  the  remnant  of  the  Covenanters,  and 
in  general  to  the  enemies  of  the  court, 
who  attacked  liim  with  great  violence, 
and  were  answered  by  him ;  though  at 
last  he  seems  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
flict, by  transferring  the  greater  part  of 
the  blame  or  merit  to  his  partner.  It 
happened  that  a  contract  had  been  made 
between  them,  by  which  they  were  to 
join  in  writing  a  play :  and  "  he  hap- 
pened," says  Dryden,  "  to  claim  the 
promise  just  upon  the  finishing  of  a  poem, 
when  I  would  have  been  glad  of  a  little 
respite.— Tw^o-lhirds  of  it  belonged  to 
him ;  and  to  me  only  the  first  scene  of 
the  play,  the  whole  fourth  act,  and  the 
first  half,  or  somewhat  more,  of  the 
fifth." 

This  was  a  play  written  professedly  for 
the  party  of  the  Duke  of  York,  whose 
succession  was  then  opposed.  A  parallel 
is  intended  between  the  Leaguers  of 
France  and  the  Covenanters  of  England : 
and  this  intention  produced  the  contro- 
versy. 

*  Albion  and  Albanius'  (1685)  is  a  mu- 
sical drama  or  opera,  written,  like  the 
'  Duke  of  Guise,'  against  the  Republicans. 
With  what  success  it  was  performed,  I 
have  not  found. 

*  The  State  of  Innocence,  and  Fall  of 
Man '  (1675)  is  termed  by  him  an  opera : 
it  is  rather  a  tragedy  in  heroic  rhyme,  but 
of  which  the  personages  are  such  as  can- 
not decently  be  exhibited  on  the  stage. 
Some  such  production  was  foreseen  by 
Marvel,  who  writes  thus  to  Milton : 

<  Or  if  a  work  so  infinite  be  spaua'd, 
Jealous  I  was  le<tt  some  less  SKJlful  hand 
(Such  as  difiqniet  always  what  is  well. 
And  by  ill-imitating'  wonid  excel), 
Mifrht  hence  presume  the  whole  creation's 

day 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  play.' 

It  is  another  of  his  hasty  productions ; 
for  the  heat  of  his  imagination  raised  it 
in  a  month. 

This  composition  is  addressed  to  the 
Princess  of  Modena,  then  Duchess  of 
York,  in  a  strain  of  flattery  which  dis- 
grace«  genius,  and  which  it  was  wonder- 
ful that  any  man  that  knew  the  meaning 
of  his  own  words  could  use  without  Self- 
detestation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  mingle 
earth  and  heaven,  by  praising  human 
excellence  in  the  language  of  religion. 

The  preface  contains  an  apology  for 
heroic  verse  and  poetic  licence ;  by  which 
is  meant  not  any  liberty  taken  in  con- 
tracting  or  extending  words,  but  the  use 
of  bold  fictions  and  ambitions  figures. 

The  reason  which  he  gives  for  printing 
what  was  never  acted  cannot  be  over- 
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passed  :  **  I  was  iodoced  to  it  in  my  own 
defence,  many  handred  copies  of  it  being 
dispersed  abroad  withont  my  knowledge 
or  consent ;  and,  every  one  gathering  new 
ftiolts,  it  became  at  length  a  libel  against 
me."  These  copies,  as  they  gathered 
fanlto,were apparently  manuscript ;  and  he 
lived  in  an  age  very  unlike  ours,  if  many 
hundred  copies  of  fourteen  hundred  lines 
were  likely  to  be  transcribed.  An  author 
has  a  right  to  print  his  own  works,  and 
need  not  seek  an  apology  in  falsehood ; 
but  he  that  could  bear  to  write  the  dedi- 
cation, felt  nopain  in  writing  the  preface. 
*Anreng  Zfebe'  (1676)  is  a  tragedy 
founded  on  the  actions  of  a  great  prince 
then  reigning,  but  over  nations  not  likely 
to  employ  their  critics  upon  the  transac- 
tions of  the  English  stage.  If  he  had 
known  and  disliked  his  own  character, 
our  trade  was  not  in  those  times  secure 
from  his  resentment.  His  country  is  at 
such  a  distance,  that  the  manners  might 
be  safely  falsifietl,  and  the  incidents 
feigned ;  for  the  remoteness  of  place  is 
remarked,  by  Racine,  to  afford  the  same 
conveniences  to  a  poet  as  length  of  time. 
This  play  is  written  in  rhyme ;  and  has 
the  appearance  of  being  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  all  the  dramas.  The  personages 
are  imperial ;  but  the  dialogue  is  often 
domestic,  and  therefore  susceptible  of 
sentiments  accommodated  to  familiar  in- 
cidents. The  complaint  of  Itfe  is  cele- 
brated ;  and  there  are  many  other  pas- 
sages that  may  be  read  with  pleasure. 

This  play  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  afterwards  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, himself,  if  not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer 
of  verses,  and  a  critic.  In  this  address 
Dryden  gave  the  first  hints  of  his  inten- 
tion to  write  an  epic  poem.  He  mentions 
his  design  in  terms  so  obscure,  that  he 
seems  afraid  lest  his  plan  should  be  pur- 
loined,  as,  he  says,  happened  to  him 
when  he  told  it  more  plainly  in  his  pre- 
face to  Juvenal.  "  The  design,"  says  he, 
"  you  know  is  great,  the  story  English, 
and  neither  too  near  the  present  times, 
nor  too  distant  from  them." 

•All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well 
Lost'  (1678),  a  tragedy  founded  upon  the 
story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  teUs 
us,  "  is  the  only  play  which  he  wrote  for 
himself:"  the  rest  were  given  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  by  universal  consent  accounted 
the  work  in  which  he  has  admitted  the 
fewest  improprieties  of  style  or  charac- 
ter ;  but  it  has  one  fault  equal  to  many, 
though  rather  moral  than  critical,  that, 
by  admitting  the  romantic  omnipotence 
of  Love,  be  has  recommended,  as  laud- 
able and  worthy  of  imitation,  that  con- 
duct which,  through  all  ages,  the  good 
have  censured  as  vicious,  and  the  bad 
despised  as  foolish. 


Of  this  play  the  prologue  and  the  epi- 
logue, though  written  upon  the  common 
topics  of  malicious  and  ignorant  criticism, 
and  withont  any  particular  relation  to  the 
characters  or  incidents  of  the  drama,  are 
deservedly  celebrated  for  their  elegance 
and  sprightliness. 

*  Limberham,  or  the  Kind  Keeper* 
(1680),  is  a  comedy,  which,  after  the 
third  night,  was  prohibited  as  too  inde- 
cent for  the  stage.  What  gave  offence, 
was  in  the  printing,  as  the  author  says, 
altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confesses 
that  its  indecency  was  objected  to;  but 
Langbaine,  who  yet  seldom  favours  him, 
imputes  its  expulsion  to  resentment,  be- 
cause it "  so  much  exposed  the  keeping 
part  of  the  town." 

'  Oedipus'  (1679)  is  a  tragedy  formed 
by  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  conjunction,  ftota 
the  works  of  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and 
Cornell le.  Dryden  planned  the  scenes, 
and  composed  the  first  bnd  third  acts. 

'  Don  Sebastian*  is  commonly  esteemed 
either  the  first  or  second  of  his  dramatic 
performances.  It  is  too  long  to  be  all 
acted,  and  has  many  characters  and  many 
incidents;  and  though  it  is  not  without 
sallies  of  frantic  dignity,  and  more  noise 
than  meaning,  yet,  as  it  makes  approaches 
to  the  possibilities  of  real  life,  and  has 
some  sentiments  which  leave  a  strong 
impression,  it  continued  long  to  attract  at- 
tention. Amidst  the  distresses  of  princes, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  empire,  are  in- 
serted several  scenes  which  the  writer 
intended  for  comic  ;  but  which,  I  sup- 
pose, that  age  did  not  much  commend, 
and  this  would  not  endure.  There  are, 
however,  passages  of  excellence  univer- 
sally acknowledged  ;  the  dispute  and  the 
reconciliation  of  Dorax  and  Sebastian 
has  always  been  admired. 

This  play  was  first  acted  in  1600,  after 
Dryden  had  for  some  years  discontinued 
dramatic  poetry. 

'  Ampbytrion'  is  a  comedy  derived 
from  Plautns  and  Moliere.  The  dedica- 
tion is  dated  October,  1600.  This  play 
seems  to  have  succeeded  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance ;  and  was,  I  think,  long  consi- 
dered as  a  very  diverting  entertainment. 
'  Cleomenes*  (1602)  is  a  tragedy,  only 
remarkable  as  it  occasioned  an  incident 
related  in  the  '  Guardian,'  and  allusively 
mentioned  by  Dryden  in  his  preface.  As 
he  came  out  from  the  representation,  he 
was  accosted  thus  by  some  airy  stripling : 
'  Had  I  been  left  alone  with  a  young 
beauty,  I  would  not  have  spent  my  time 
like  your  Spartan.'  *  That,  sir,'  said 
Dryden,  *  perhaps  is  true ;  but  give  me 
leave  to  tell  yon  ibat  you  are  no  hero.* 

'King  Arthur'  (1691)  is  another  opera. 
It  was  the  last  work  that  Dryden  per- 
formed for  King  Charles,  who  did  not 
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live  to  see  it  exhibited,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  ever  broaght  apon  the 
stage*.  In  the  dedication,  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Halifax,  there  is  a  very  elegant 
character  of  Charles,  and  a  pleasing  ac- 
count of  his  latter  life.  When  tills  was 
first  broaght  upon  the  stage,  news  that  the 
Dake  of  Monmouth  had  landed  was  told 
in  the  theatre;  upon  which  the  company 
departed,  and  *  Arthur'  was  exhibited  no 
more+. 

His  last  drama  was '  Love  Triumphant,' 
a  tragi-comedy.  In  his  dedication  to  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  he  mentions  "  the  low- 
ness  of  fortune  to  which  he  has  volun- 
tarily reduced  himself,  and  of  which  he 
has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed." 

This  play  appeared  in  1604.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  catas- 
trophe, proceeding  merely  from  a  change 
of  mind,  is  confessed  by  the  author  to  be 
defective.  Thus,  he  began  and  ended  his 
dramatic  labours  with  ill  success. 

From  such  a  number  of  theatrical 
pieces,  it  will  be  supposed,  by  most 
readers,  that  he  must  have  improved  bis 
fortune ;  at  least,  tbat  such  diligence  with 
such  abilities  must  have  set  penury  at 
defiance.  But  in  Dryden's  time  the 
drama  was  very  far  from  that  universal 
approbation  which  it  has  now  obtained. 
The  playhouse  was  abhorred  by  the  puri- 
tans, and  avoided  by  those  who  desired 
the  character  of  seriousness  or  decency. 
A  grave  lawyer  would  have  debased  his 
dignity,  and  a  young  trader  would  have 
impaired  his  credit,  by  appearing  in  those 
mansions  of  dissolute  licentiousness.  The 
profits  of  the  theatre,  when  so  many 
classes  of  the  people  were  deducted  from 
the  audience,  were  not  great;  and  the 
poet  had,  for  a  long  time,  but  a  single 
night.  The  first  that  had  two  nights  was 
Southern ;  and  the  first  that  had  three 
was  Rowe.  There  were,  however,  in 
those  days,  arts  of  improving  a  poet's 
profit,  which  Dryden  fort)ore  to  practise; 
and  a  play  therefore -seldom  produced 
him  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  by  the 
accumulated  gain  of  the  third  night,  the 
dedication,  and  the  copy. 

Almost  every  piece  had  a  dedication, 
written  with  such  elegance  and  luxuri- 
ance of  praise,  as  neither  haughtiness  nor 
avarice  could  be  imagined  able  to  resist. 
But  he  seems  to  have  made  flattery  too 
cheap.  That  prai»e  is  worth  nothing  of 
which  the  price  is  known. 

To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies,  he 

*  It  was  set  to  music  by  Piircell,  well  re- 
ceiveil,  hihI  U  yet  a  favourite  entfrtaininent. 

-f  This  story  is  told  of  ibe  *  Duke  of  Guise,' 
which,  arconting  to  Downes.  was  acted  on 
the  day  the  Duke  of  Moiiiuouth  landed  io  the 
West,  who  intimates  this  as  the  reason  whv 
it  was  perforiued  only  six  times,  and  ifl 
received. 


often  accompanied  his  work  with  a  pre- 
face of  criticism  ;  a  kind  of  learning  then 
almost  new  in  the  English  language,  and 
which  he,  who  had  considered  with  great 
accuracy  the  principles  of  writing,  was 
able  to  distribute  copiously  as  occasiom 
arose.  By  these  dissertations  the  public 
judgment  mtist  have   been   much  ira- 

E roved  ;  and  Swift,  who  conversed  with 
►ryden,  relates  that  he  regretted  the  suc- 
cess of  his  own  instructions,  and  found 
his  readers  made  suddenly  too  skilful  to 
be  easily  satisfied. 

His  prologues  had  such  reputation,  that 
for  some  time  a  play  was  considered  as 
less  likely  to  be  well  received,  if  some  of 
his  verses  did  not  introduce  it.  The  price 
of  a  prologue  was  two  guineas,  till,  being 
asked  to  write  one  for  Southern,  he  de- 
manded three :  *  Not,'  said  he,  *  young 
man,  out  of  disrespect  to  you ;  but  the 
players  have  had  my  goods  too  cheap.' 

Though  he  declares,  that  in  his  own 
opinion  his  genius  was  not  dramatic,  he 
had  great  confidence  in  his  own  fertility ; 
for  he  is  said  to  have  engaged,  by  con^ 
tract,  to  furnish  four  plays  a  year. 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  1678 1» 
he  published  *  All  for  Love,'  *  Assigna- 
tion,' two  parts  of  the  *  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada,' '  Sir  Martin  Marrall,'  and  the 
'  State  of  Innocence,'  six  complete  plays ; 
with  a  celerity  of  performance,  which, 
though  all  Langbaine's  charges  of  plagia- 
rism should  be  allowed,  shows  such  faci- 
lity of  composition,  such  readiness  of 
language,  and  such  copiousness  of  senti- 
ment, as,  since  the  time  of  Lopee  de 
Vega,  perhaps  no  other  author  has  ever 
possessed. 

He  did  not  enjoy  his  reputation,  how- 
ever great,  nor  hie  profits,  however  small, 
without  molestation.  He  had  critics  to 
endure,  and  rivals  to  oppose.  The  two 
most  distinguished  wits  of  the  nobility, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Earl  of 
Rochester,  declared  themselves  his  ene- 
mies. 

Buckingham  characterised  him,  in  1671, 
by  the  name  of  Bayesin  the  '  Rehearsal ;' 
a  farce  which  he  is  said  to  have  written 
with  the  assistance  of  Butler,  the  aothm" 
of  '  Hndibras:'  Martin  Clifford,  of  the 
Charter  House ;  and  Dr.  Sprat,  the  friend 
of  Cowley,  then  his  chaplain.  Dryden 
and  his  friends  laughed  at  the  length  of 
time,  and  the  number  of  hands,  employed 
upon  this  performance ;  in  which,  though 
by  some  artifice  of  action  it  yet  keeps 
possession  of  the  stage,  it  is  not  possible 
now  to  find  any  thing  that  might  not  have 
been  written  without  so  long  delay,  or  a 
confederacy  so  numerous. 

X  Dr.  Johnoon  was  luisled  by  Langbalne. 
Only  one  of  these  Plays  appeared  in  1878:  nor 
were  there  more  than  three  m  any  year. 
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To  adjust  the  mionte  events  of  literarv 
history,  is  tedioos  and  trooblesome ;  it 
requires  indeed  oo  great  force  of  nnder- 
standing,  bat  often  depends  opon  inqai- 
ries  which  there  is  no  opportanity  of 
making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  boolis 
and  pamphlets  not  always  at  band. 

The  *  Rehearsal'  was  played  in  1671, 
and  yet  is  represented  as  ridicaling  pas- 
sages in  the  *  Conqnest  of  Granada  •  * 
and  '  Assignation,'  which  were  not  pab- 
lisbed  till  1678 ;  in  '  Marriage  a-la-mode,' 
published  in  1673 :  and  in  *  Tyrannic 
Love,'  in  1677.  These  contradictions 
show  how  rashly  satire  is  applied. 

It  is  said  that  this  farce  was  originally 
intended  against  Davenant,  who,  in  the 
first  draught,  was  characterised  by  the 
name  of  Bilboa.  Davenant  had  been  a 
soldier  and  an  adventurer. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  '  Rehearsal ' 
still  remaining,  which  seems  to  have 
related  originally  to  Davenant.  JBayes 
hurts  his  nose,  and  comes  in  with  brown 
paper  applied  to  the  bruise;  how  this 
affected  Dryden,  does  not  appear.  Dave- 
nant's  nose  had  suffered  such  diminution 
by  mishaps  among  the  women,  that  a 
patch  upon  that  part  evidently  denoted 
him. 

It  is  said  likewise  that  Sir  Robert 
Howard  was  once  meant.  The  design 
was  probably  to  ridicole  the  reigning 
poet,  whatever  he  might  be. 

Much  of  the  personal  satire,  to  which 
it  might  owe  its  first  reception,  is  now 
lost  or  obscured.  Bayes  probably  imi- 
tated the  dress,  and  mimidced  the  man- 
ner, of  Dryden :  the  cant  words  which 
are  so  often  in  his  mouth  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Dryden's  habitual 
phrases,  or  customary  exclamations.— 
JSapes,  when  he  is  to  write,  is  blooded 
and  purged ;  this,  as  Lamotte  relates  him- 
self to  have  heard,  was  the  real  practice 
of  the  poet. 

There  were  other  strokes  in  the  *  Re- 
hearsal '  by  which  malice  was  gratified  ; 
the  debate  between  Love  and  Honour, 
which  keeps  prince  Volscius  in  a  single 
boot,  is  said  to  have  alluded  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 
lost  Dublin  to  the  rebels  while  he  was 
toying  with  a  mistress. 

The  Earl  of  Rochester,  to  suppress  the 
reputation  of  Dryden,  took  Settle  into 
his  protection,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  public  that  its  approbation  had 
been  to  that  time  misplaced.  Settle  was 
a  while  in  high  reputation ;  his '  Empress 
of  Morocco,'  having  first  delighted  the 
town,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  White 

•  The  '  Conquest  of  Granada  *  and  the  *  Re- 
hearsal '  were  published  in  1872;  <  The  Asiiig- 
aation,*  iu  Id73:  '  Marriage  a-la-mode Mn  the 
iMie  year;  and  *  Tyrannic  Love,'  in  167S. 


hall,  and  played  by  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  Now  was  the  poetical  meteor  at 
the  highest :  the  next  moment  began  its 
fall.  Rochester  withdrew  his  patronage ; 
seeming  resolved,  says  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, "  to  have  a  judgment  contrary  to 
that  of  the  town  ;"  perhaps  being  unable 
to  endure  any  reputation  beyond  a  certain 
height,  even  when  he  had  himself  con- 
tri bated  to  raise  it. 

Neither  critics  nor  rivals  did  Dryden 
much  mischief,  unless  they  gained  from 
his  own  temper  the  power  of  vexing  him, 
which  his  frequent  bursts  of  resentment 
give  reason  to  sutpect.  He  is  always 
angry  at  some  past,  or  afraid  of  some 
future  censure  ;  but  he  lessens  the  smart 
of  his  wounds  by  the  balm  of  his  own 
approbation,  and  endeavours  to  repel  the 
shafts  of  criticism  by  opposing  a  shield 
of  adamantine  confidence. 

The  perpetual  accusation  produced 
against  him,  was  that  of  plagiarism, 
against  which  he  never  attempted  any 
vigorous  defence ;  for  though  he  was  per- 
haps sometimes  injuriously  censured,  he 
would,  by  denying  part  of  the  charge, 
have  confessed  the  rest ;  and,  as  his  ad- 
versaries had  the  proof  in  their  own 
hands,  he,  who  knew  that  wit  had  little 
power  against  facts,  wisely  left,  in  that 
perplexity  which  it  generally  produces, 
a  question  which  it  was  his  interest  to 
suppress,  and  which,  unless  provoked  by 
vindication,  few  were  likely  to  examine. 

Though  the  life  of  a  writer,  from  about 
thirty-five  to  sixty- three,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sufficiently  busied 
by  the  composition  of  eiglit-and-twenry 
pieces  for  the  stage,  Dryden  found  room 
in  the  same  space  for  many  other  under- 
takings. 

But,  how  much  soever  he  wrote,  he 
was  at  least  once  suspected  of  writing 
more ;  for,  in  1679,  a  paper  of  verses, 
called  '  An  Essay  on  Satire,'  was  shown 
about  in  mauuscript ;  by  which  the  Earl 
of  Rochester,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
and  others,  were  so  much  provoked, 
that,  as  was  supposed  (for  the  actors  were 
never  discovered),  they  procured  Dry- 
den, whom  they  suspected  as  the  author, 
to  be  waylaid  and  beaten.  This  incident 
is  mentioned  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, the  true  writer,  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry ;  where  he  says  of  Dryden, 

*  Though  praised  and  beaten  for  anotber'« 

rhymes, 
His  own  deserve  as  great  applause  some- 
times.' 
His  reputation  in  time  was  such,  that 
his  name  was  thobght  necessary  to  the 
success  of  every  poetical  or  literary  per- 
formance, and  therefore  he  was  engaged 
to  contribute  something,  whatever  it 
might  be,  to  many  publications.  He  pre- 
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fixed  the  Life  of  Polybias  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Sir  Henry.  Sheers:  and  those  of 
Lncian  and  Plutarch,  to  versions  of  their 
works  bv  different  hands.  Of  the  Eng- 
lish Tacitas  he  translated  the  first  book  ; 
and,  if  Grordon  be  credited,  translated  it 
from  the  French.  Snch  a  charge  can 
hardly  be  mentioned  without  some  de- 
gree of  indignation;  bot  it  is  not,  I  sap- 
pose,  so  much  to  be  inferred,  that  Dryden 
wanted  the  literature  necessary  to  the 
perusal  of  Tacitas,  as  that,  considering 
himself  as  hidden  in  a  crowd,  he  had  no 
awe  of  the  public ;  and,  writing  merely 
for  money,  was  contented  to  get  it  by  the 
nearest  way. 

In  1680,  the  Epistles  of  Ovid  being 
translated  by  the  poets  of  the  time,  among 
which  one  was  the  work  of  Dryden  and 
another  of  Dryden  and  Lord  Mulgrave, 
it  was  necessary  to  introduce  them  by 
a  preface;  and  Dryden,  who  on  such 
occasions  was  regularly  summoned,  pre- 
fixed a  discourse  upon  translation,  which 
was  then  struggling  for  the  liberty  that 
it  now  enjoys.  Why  it  should  find  any 
difliculty  in  breaking  the  shackles  of  ver- 
bal interpretation,  which  must  for  ever 
debar  it  from  elegance,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture,  were  not  the  power 
of  prejudice  every  day  observed.  The 
authority  of  Jonson,  Sandys,  and  Holi- 
day, had  6xed  the  judgment  of  the  nation ; 
and  it  was  not  easily  believed  that  a  bet- 
ter way  could  be  found  than  they  had 
taken,  though  Fanshaw,  Denham,  Wal- 
ler, and  Cowley,  had  tried  to  give  exam- 
ples of  a  different  practice. 

'In  1681,  Dryden  became  yet  more 
conspicuous  by  uniting  politics  with  poe- 
try, m  the  memorable  satire  called  '  Ab- 
salom and  Achitophel,'  written  against 
the  faction  which,  by  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
incitement,  set  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
at  its  head. 

Of  this  poem,  in  which  personal  satire 
was  applied  to  the  support  of  public  prin- 
ciples, and  in  which  therefore  every  mind 
was  interested,  the  reception  was  eager, 
and  the  sale  so  large,  that  my  father,  an 
old  bookseller,  told  me,  he  had  not  known 
it  equalled  but  by  Sacheverell's  trial. 

The  reason  of  this  general  perusal,  Ad- 
dison has  ^tempted  to  derive  from  the 
delight  which  the  mind  feels  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  secrets ;  and  thinks  that  curi- 
osity to  decipher  the  names  procured 
readers  to  the  poem.  There  is  no  need 
to  inquire  why  those  verses  were  read, 
which,  to  all  the  attractions  of  wit,  ele- 
gance, and  harmony,  added  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  factious  passions,  and  filled 
every  mind  with  triumph  or  resentment. 
It  could  not  be  supposed  that  all  the 
provocation  given  by  Dryden  would  be 
Midured  without  resistance  or  reply.  Both 


bis  person  and  bis  party  were  exposed  in 
their  turns  to  the  shafts  of  satire,  which, 
though  neither  so  well  pointed,  nor  per- 
haps so  well  aimed,  undoubtedly  drew 
blood. 

One  of  these  poems  is  called '  Dryden 'a 
Satire  on  his  Muse :'  ascribed,  though,  as 
Pope  says,  falsely,  to  Somers,  who  was 
afterwards  Chancellor.  The  poem,  who- 
soever it  was,  has  much  virulence,  and 
some  sprightliness.  The  writer  tells  all 
the  ill  that  he  can  collect  both  of  Dryden 
and  his  friends. 

The  poem  of  '  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel '  had  two  answers,  now  both  forgot- 
ten ;  one  called  *  Azaria  and  Hushai ;' 
the  other  *  Absalom  senior.'  Of  these 
hostile  compositions,  Dryden  apparently 
imputes  'Absalom  senior'  to  Settle,  by 
quoting  in  his  verses  against  him  the 
second  line.  *  Azaria  and  Hushai' was, 
as  Wood  says,  imputed  to  him,  thongfa  it 
is  somewhat  unlikely  that  he  should  write 
twice  on  the  same  occasion.  This  is  a 
difficulty  which  I  cannot  remove,  for  want 
of  a  minuter  knowledge  of  poetical  trans- 
actions. 

The  same  year  he  published  '  The  Me- 
dal,' of  which  the  subject  is  a  medal 
struck  on  Lord  Shaftesbury's  escape  from 
a  prosecution,  by  the  ignoramus  of  a 
grand  jury  of  Londoners. 

In  both  poems  he  maintains  the  same 
principles,  and  saw  them  both  attacked 
by  the  same  antagonist.  Elkanah  Settle, 
who  had  answered  AbBal<nn,  appeared 
with  equal  courage  in  opposition  to  The 
Medal,  and  published  an  answer  called 
'  The  Medal  reversed,'  with  so  much  sac- 
cess  in  both  encounters,  that  he  left  the 
palm  doubtful,  and  divided  the  suffrages 
of  the  nation.  Such  are  the  revolutions 
of  fame,  or  snch  is  the  prevalence  of 
fashion,  that  the  man,  whose  works  have 
not  yet  been  thought  to  deserve  the  care 
of  collecting  them,  who  died  forgotten  in 
an  hospital,  and  whose  latter  years  were 
spent  in  contriving  shows  for  fairs,  and 
carrying  an  elegy  or  epithalamium,  of 
which  the  beginning  and  end  were  occa- 
sionally varied,  but  the  intermediate  parts 
were  always  the  same,  to  every  house 
where  there  was  a  funeral  or  a  wedding, 
might  with  truth  have  had  inscribed  upon 
his  stone. 
Here  lies  tlie  Rival  and  Antagonist  of  Dryden ! 

Settle  was,  for  his  rebellion,  severely 
chastised  by  Dryden  under  the  name  of 
Doeg,  in  the  second  part  of  '  Absalom 
and  Achitophel;'  and  was  perhaps  for 
his  factious  audacity  made  the  city  poet, 
whose  annual  office  was  to  describe  the 
glories  of  the  Mayor's  day.  Of  these 
bards  he  was  the  last,  and  seems  not 
much  to  have  deserved  even  this  degree 
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of  regard,  if  it  was  paid  to  liis  political 
opioions :  for  be  aAerwards  wrote  a  pane- 
gyric OB  the  virtues  of  Judge  Jefferies ; 
and  what  more  could  have  been  done  by 
the  meanest  zealot  for  prerogative? 

Of  translated  fragments,  or  occasional 
poems,  to  enamerate  the  titles,  or  settle 
the  dates,  would  be  tedious,  with  little 
use.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  as  Dry- 
den's  genius  was  commonly  excited  by 
some  personal  regard,  he  rarely  writes 
upon  a  general  topic. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  King  James, 
when  the  design  of  reconciling  the  nation 
to  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  became  apparent, 
and  the  religion  of  the  court  gave  the  only 
efficacious  title  to  its  favours.  Dry  den  de- 
clared himself  a  convert  to  Popery.  This 
at  any  other  time  might  have  passed  with 
little  censure.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  em- 
braced Popery  ;  the  two  Reynolds  reci. 
procally  converted  one  another  •  ;  and 
Chillingworth  himself  was  a  while  so 
entangled  in  the  wilds  of  controversy,  as 
to  retire  for  quiet  to  an  Infallible  Church. 
If  men  of  argument  and  study  can  find 
such  difficulties,  or  such  motives,  as  may 
either  nnite  them  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  detain  them  in  uncertainty,  there  can 
be  no  wonder  that  a  man,  who  perhaps 
never  inquired  why  he  was*a  Protestant, 
should  by  an  artful  and  experienced  dis- 
putant be  made  a  Papist,  overborne  by 
the  sudden  violence  of  new  and  unex- 
pected arguments,  or  deceived  by  a  re- 
presentation which  shows  only  the  doubts 
on  one  part,  and  only  the  evidence  on  the 
other. 

That  conversion  will  always  be  sus- 
pected that  apparently  concurs  with  in- 
terest. He  that  never  finds  his  error  till 
it  hinders  his  progress  towards  wealth  or 
honour,  will  not  be  thought  to  love  truth 
only  for  herself.  Yet  it  may  easily  hap- 
pen that  information  may*  come  at  a 
commodious  time  ;  and,  as  truth  and  in- 
terest are  not  by  any  fatal  necessity  at 
variance,  that  one  may  by  accident  intro- 
duce the  other.  When  opinions  are  strug- 
gling into  popularity,  the  arguments  by 
which  they  are  opposed  or  defended  be- 
come more  known ;  and  he  that  changes 
bis  profession  would  perhaps  have  changed 
it  before,  with  the  like  opportunities  of 
instruction.  This  was  the  then  state  of 
Popery  ;  every  artifice  was  used  to  show 
it  in  its  fairest  form ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  to  be  a  religion  of  external  appear- 
ance sufficiently  attractive. 

It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  comprehen- 
sive is  likewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that 

•  Dr.  John  Reynolds  who  lived  t«aip. 
Jac.  I.  was  at  flr!<t  a  zealous  Papist,  and  hia 
brother  William  as  earnest  a  Protectant :  but, 
by  Diutual  aispatatlon,  each  cooverted  the 
other. 


whoever  is  wise  is  also  honest.  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  Dryden,  having 
employed  his  mind,  active  as  it  was, 
upon  different  studies,  and  filled  it,  capa- 
cious as  it  was,  with  other  materials, 
came  unprovided  to  the  controversy;  and 
wanted  rather  skill  to  discover  the  right, 
than  virtue  to  maintain  it.  But  inquiries 
into  the  heart  are  not  for  man ;  we  must 
now  leave  him  to  his  judge. 

The  priests,  having  strengthened  their 
cause  by  so  powerful  an  adherent,  were 
not  long  before  they  brought  him  into 
action.  They  engaged  him  to  defend  the 
controversial  papers  found  in  the  strong 
box  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and,  what 
yet  was  harder,  to  defend  them  against 
Stillingfleet. 

With  hopes  of  promotine  Popery,  he 
was  employed  to  translate  Mainibourg's 
History  of  the  League;  which  he  pub- 
lished with  a  4arge  introduction.  His 
name  is  likewise  prefixed  to  the  English 
Life  of  Francis  Xavier ;  but  I  know  not 
that  he  ever  owned  himself  the  transla- 
tor. Perhaps  the  nse  of  bis  name  was  a 
pious  fraud,  which  however  seems  not  to 
have  had  much  effect ;  for  neither  of  the 
books,  1  believe,  was  ever  popular. 

The  version  of  Xavier's  Life  is  com- 
mended  by  firown,  in  a  pamphlet  not 
written  to  flatter ;  and  the  occasion  of  it 
is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  Queen, 
when  she  solicited  a  son,  made  vows  to 
him  as  her  tutelary  saint. 

He  was  supposed  to  have  undertaken 
to  translate  Yarillas's  History  of  Heresies ; 
and,  when  Burnet  published  remarks 
upon  it,  to  have  written  an  Answer; 
upon  which  Burnet  makes  the  following 
observation : 

*'  I  have  been  informed  from  England, 
that  a  gentleman,  who  is  famous  both  for 
poetry  and  several  other  things,  had  spent 
three  months  in  translating  M.  Yarillas's 
History ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  my  Re- 
flections appeared,  he  discontinued  his 
labour,  finding  the  credit  of  his  author 
was  gone.  Now,  if  he  thinks  it  is  reco- 
vered by  hii^  Answer,  he  will  perhaps  go 
on  with  his  translation ;  and  this  may 
be,  for  aught  I  know,  as  good  an  enter- 
tainment for  him  as  the  conversation  that 
he  had  set  on  between  the  Hinds  and 
Panthers,  and  all  the  rest  of  animals,  for 
whom  M.  Yarillas  may  serve  well  enough 
as  an  author :  and  this  history  and  that 
poem  are  such  extraordinary  thines  of 
their  kind,  that  it  will  be  but  suitable  to 
see  the  author  of  the  worst  poem  become 
likewise  the  translator  of  the  worst  his- 
tory that  the  age  has  produced.  If  his 
grace  and  his  wit  improve  both  propor- 
tionably,  he  will  hardly  find  that  be  has 
gained  much  by  the  change  he  has  made, 
from  having  no  religion,  to  choose  one  of 
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the  worst.  It  is  tme,  he  had  somewhat 
to  sink  from  in  matter  of  wit ;  bat,  as  for 
his  morals,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him 
to  grow  a  worse  man  than  he  was.  He 
has  lately  wreaked  his  malice  on  me  for 
spoiling  his  three  months'  labour;  but  in 
it  he  has  done  me  all  the  honour  that  any 
man  can  receive  from  him,  which  is  to 
be  railed  at  by  him.  If  I  had  ill-nature 
enough  to  prompt  me  to  wish  a  very  bad 
wish  for  him,  it  should  be,  that  he  would 
go  on  and  finish  his  translation.  By  that 
it  will  appear,  whether  the  English  na- 
tion, which  is  the  most  competent  judge 
in  this  matter,  has,  upon  the  seeing  our 
debate,  pronounced  in  M.  Varillas's  fa- 
vour, or  in  mine.  It  is  true,  Mr.  D.  will 
suffer  a  little  by  it ;  but  at  least  it  will 
serve  to  keep  him  in  from  other  extrava- 
gances ;  and  if  he  gains  little  honour  by 
this  work,  yet  he  cannot  lose  so  much  by 
it  as  he  has  done  by  his  last  employ- 
ment.'* 

Having  probably  felt  his  own  infe- 
riority in  theological  controversy,  he 
was  desirous  of  trying  whether,  by  bring- 
ing poetry  to  aid  his  arguments,  he  might 
become  a  more  efficacious  defender  of 
his  new  profession.  To  reason  in  verse 
was,  indeed,  one  of  his  powers;  but 
subtilty  and  harmony,  united,  are  still 
feeble,  when  opposed  to  truth. 

Actuated  therefore  by  zeal  for  Rome, 
or  hope  of  fame,  he  published  the  *  Hind 
and  Panther,'  a  poem  in  which  the  Church 
of  Rome,  figured  by  the  milk-white  Hind, 
defends  her  tenets  against  the  Church  of 
England,  represented  by  the  Panther,  a 
beast  beautiful,  but  spotted. 

A  fable,  which  exhibits  two  beasts 
talking  Theology,  appears  at  once  full  of 
absurdity  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  ridi- 
culed in  the  '  City  Mouse  and  Country 
Mouse,'  a  parody,  written  by  Montague, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  Prior, 
who  then  gave  the  first  specimen  of  his 
abilities. 

The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such 
a  time,  was  not  likely  to  pass  uncensured. 
Three  dialogues  were  published  by  the 
facetious  Thomas  Brown,  of  which  the 
two  first  were  called  *  Reasons  of  Mr. 
Bayes's  changing  his  Religion :'  and  the 
third,  *  The  Reasons  of  Mr.  Hains  the 
Player's  Conversion  and  Re-conversion.' 
The  first  was  printed  in  1688,  the  second 
not  till  1600,  the  third  in  1691.  The 
clamour  se^ms  to  have  been  long  con- 
tinued, and  the  subject  to  have  strongly 
fixed  the  public  attention. 

In  the  two  first  dialogues  Bayes  is 
brought  into  the  company  of  Crites  and 
Engenius,  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
debated  on  dramatic  poetry.  The  two 
talkers  in  the  third  are  Mr.  Bayes  and 
Mr.  Hains. 


Brown  was  a  man  not  deficient  in 
literature,  nor  destitute  of  fancy  ;  bat  be 
seems  to  have  thought  it  the  pinnacle  d 
excellence  to  be  a  merry  fellow  ;  and 
therefore  laid  out  his  powers  upon  small 
jests  or  gross  buffoonery;  so  that  his 
performances  have  little  intrinsic  valoe, 
and  were  read  only  while  they  were  re- 
commended by  the  novelty  of  the  event 
that  occasioned  them. 

These  dialogues  are  like  his  other 
works :  what  sense  or  knowledge  they 
contain  is  disgraced  by  the  garb  in  which 
it  is  exhibited.  One  great  scarce  of 
pleasure  is  to  call  Dryden  little  Baye*, 
Ajax,  who  happens  to  be  mentioned,  is, 
**  he  that  wore  as  many  cow-hides  apon 
his  shield  as  would  have  furnished  half 
the  King's  army  with  shoe-leather." 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  seen  the 
'  Hind  and  Panther,'  Crites  answers : 
**  Seen  it!  Mr.  Bayes,  why  I  can  stir 
no  where  but  it  pursues  me ;  it  hannts 
me  worse  than  a  pewter-buttoned  serjeant 
does  a  decayed  cit.  Sometimes  I  meet 
it  in  a  band-box,  when  my  laundress 
brings  home  my  linen  ;  sometimes,  whe- 
ther I  will  or  no,  it  lights  my  pipe  at  a 
coffee-house  ;  sometimes  it  surprises  me 
in  a  tronkmaker's  shop ;  and  sometimes 
it  refreshes  my  memory  for  me  on  the 
backside  of  a  Chancery-lane  parcel.  For 
your  comfort  too,  Mr.  Bayes,  I  have  not 
only  seen  it,  as  you  may  perceive,  bat 
have  read  it  too,  and  can  quote  it  as 
freely  upon  occasion  as  a  frugal  trades- 
man can  quote  that  noble  treatise  the 
*  Worth  of  a  Penny'  to  his  extravagant 
'prentice,  that  revels  in  stewed  apples 
and  penny  custards." 

The  whole  animation  of  these  compo- 
sitions arises  from  a  profusion  of  Indicroos 
and  affected  comparisons.  **  To  secare 
one's  chastity,"  says  Bayes, "  little  more 
is  necessary  than  to  leave  off  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  other  sex,  which,  to 
a  wise  man,  is  no  greater  a  punishment 
than  it  would  be  to  a  fanatic  person  to 
forbid  seeing  *  The  Cheats'  and  *  The 
Committee ;'  or  for  my  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  to  be  interdicted  the  sight  of 
'  The  London  Cuckolds.' "  This  is  the 
general  strain,  and  therefore  I  shall  be 
easily  excused  the  labour  of  more  tran- 
scription. 

Brown  does  not  wholly  forget  past 
transactions  :  "  Yon  began,"  says  Crites 
to  Bayes,  **  a  very  different  religion,  and 
have  not  mended  the  matter  in  your  last 
choice.  It  was  but  reason  that  your 
Muse,  which  appeared  first  in  a  tyrant's 
quarrel,  s|)ould  employ  her  last  efforts  to 
justify  the  usurpation  of  the  Hind.*' 

Next  year  the  nation  was  summoned 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Prince.  Now 
was  the  time  for  Dryden  to  roase  his 
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imafinatioo,  and  strain  his  Toice.  Happy 
days  were  at  hand,  and  he  was  willing 
to  enjoy  and  diffuse  the  anticipated  bless- 
ings. He  pablished  a  poem  filled  with 
predictions  of  greatness  and  prosperity ; 
predictions,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  tell  how  they  have  been  verified. 

A  few  months  passed  after  these Joyfal 
notes,  and  every  blossom  of  Popish  hope 
was  blasted  for  ever  by  the  Revolution. 
A  Papist  now  could  be  no  longer  Laureate. 
The  revenue,  which  he  had  enjoyed  with 
so  much  pride  and  praise,  was  transferred 
to  Shadwell,  an  old  enemy,  whom  he 
had  formerly  stigmatised  by  the  name  of 
Og,  Dryden  could  not  decently  com- 
plain that  he  was  deposed  ;  but  seemed 
very  angry  tiiatShadwdl  succeeded  him, 
and  has  Uierefore  cdebrated  the  intruder's 
inanguration  in  a  poem  exquisitely  sa- 
tiric^  called  '  MacFlecknoe;'  of  which 
the  *  Danciad,'  as  Pope  himself  declares, 
is  an  imitation,  though  more  extended  in 
Its  plan,  and  mqre  diversified  in  its  in- 
cidents. 

It  is  rehited  by  Prior,  that  Lord  Dor- 
set, when  as  chamberlain  he  was  con- 
strained to  eject  Dryden  from  his  office, 
gave  him  from  his  own  purse  an  allow- 
ance equal  to  the  salary.  This  is  no 
romantic  or  incredible  act  of  generosity ; 
a  hundred  a  year  is  often  enough  given 
to  dairas  less  coeent  by  men  less  famed 
for  liberality.  Yet  Dryden  always  re- 
presented himself  as  suffering  under  a 
public  infliction ;  and  once  (^icularly 
demands  respect  for  the  patience  with 
which  he  endured  the  loss  of  his  little 
fortune.  His  patron  might,  indeed,  en- 
join him  to  suppress  his  bounty ;  but,  if 
he  suffered  nothing,  he  should  not  have 
complained. 

During  the  short  reign  of  King  James, 
he  had  written  nothing  for  the  stage*, 
being,  in  his>  opinion,  more  profitably 
employed  in  controversy  and  flattery. 
Of  praise  he  might  ^haps  have  been 
less  lavish  without  inconvenience,  for 
James  was  never  said  to  have  much  re- 
gvd  for  poetry  :  he  was  to  be  flattered 
only  by  adopting  his  religion. 

Times  were  now  changed:  Dryden 
was  no  longer  the  court-poet,  and  was  to 
look  back  for  support  to  his  former  trade ; 
and  having  waited  about  two  years,  either 
considering  himself  as  discountenanced 
by  the  public,  or  perhaps  expecting  a 
second  Revolution,  he  piroduced  '  Don 
Sebastian'  in  1600 ;  and  in  the  next  four 
years  four  dramas  more. 

In  1003  appeared  a  new  version  of 
Juvenal  and  Persius.  Of  Juvenal  he 
translated  the  first,  third,  sixth,  tenth, 
and  sixteenth  satires ;  and  of  Persius  the 

•  *  Albion  and  Albianos'  excepted. 


whole  work»  On  this  occasion  he  intro- 
duced his  two  sons  to  the  public,  as 
nurselings  of  the  Muses.  The  fourteenth 
of  Juvenal  was  the  work  of  John,  and 
the  seventh  of  Charles  Dryden.  He  pre- 
fixed a  very  ample  preface,  in  the  form 
of  a  dedication  to  Lord  Dorset;  and 
there  gives  an  account  of  the  design 
which  he  had  once  formed  to  write  an 
epic  poem  on  the  actions  either  of  Arthur 
or  the  Black  Prince«  He  considered  the 
epic  as  necessarily  including  some  kind 
of  supernatural  agency,  and  had  imagined 
a  new  kind  of  contest  between  the  guar- 
dian angels  of  kingdoms,  of  whom  he 
conceived  that  each  might  be  represented 
sealous  for  his  charge,  without  any  in- 
tended opposition  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  of  which  all  created 
minds  must  in  part  be  ignorant. 

This  is  the  most  reasonable  scheme 
of  celestial  interposition  that  ever  was 
formed.  The  surprises  and  terrors  of 
enchantments,  which  have  succeeded  to 
the  intrigues  and  oppositions  of  Pagan 
deities,  afford  very  striking  scenes,  and 
open  a  vast  extent  to  the  imagination ; 
but,  as  Boileau  observes  (and  Boilean 
will  be  seldom  found  mistaken),  with 
this  incurable  defect,  that,  in  a  contest 
between  Heaven  and  Hell,  we  know  at 
the  beginning  which  is  to  prevail;  for 
this  reason  we  follow  Rinaldo  to  the  en. 
chanted  wood  with  more  curiosity  than 


In  the  scheme  of  Dryden  there  is  one 
peat  difficulty,  which  yet  he  would  per- 
haps have  had  address  enough  to  sur- 
mount. In  a  war  justice  can  be  but  on 
one  side ;  and,  to  entitle  the  hero  to  the 
protection  of  angels,  be  must  fight  in  de- 
fence of  Indubitable  right.  Yet  some  of 
the  celestial  beings,  thus  opposed  to  each 
other,  must  have  been  represented  as 
defending  guilt. 

That  this  poem  was  never  written,  is 
reasonably  to  be  lamented.  It  would 
doubtless  have  improved  our  numbera, 
and  enlarged  our  language;  and  might 
perhaps  have  contributed  by  pleasing  in- 
structions to  rectify  our  opinions,  and 
purify  our  manners* 

What  he  reqnired  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  such  an  undertaking,  a  public 
stipend,  was  not  likely  in  these  times  to 
be  obtained.  Riches  were  not  become 
familiar  to  us ;  nor  bad  the  Jiation  yet 
learned  to  be  liberal. 

This  plan  he  charged  Blackmore  with 
stealing ;  "  only,"  says  he,  "  the  guardian 
angels  of  kingdoms  were  machines  too 
ponderous  for  him  to  manage." 

In  1604,  he  began  the  most  laborious 
and  difficult  of  all  his  works,  the  trans- 
lation of  Virgil ;  from  which  he  borrowed 
two  months,  that  he  might  turn  *  Fres- 
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noy's  Art  of  Painting*  into  English  prose. 
The  Preface,  wbicti  he  boasts  to  have 
written  in  twelve  mornings,  exhibits  a 
parallel  of  poetry  and  painting,  with  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  critical  re- 
marks, such  as  cost  a  mind  stored  like 
his  no  labour  to  produce  them. 

In  1697,  he  published  his  version  of 
the  works  of  Virgil ;  and,  that  no  oppor- 
tunity of  profit  might  be  lost,  dedicated 
the  Pastorals  to  the  Lord  Clifford,  the 
Georgics  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and 
the  ^eid  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 
This  economy  of  flattery,  at  once  lavish 
and  discreet,  did  not  pass  without  ob- 
servation. 

This  translation  was  censured  by  Mel- 
bourne, a  clergyman,  styled,  by  Pope, 
**  the  fairest  of  critics,"  because  he  ex- 
hibited  his  own  version  to  be  compared 
with  that  which  he  condemned. 

His  last  work  was  his  '  Fables,'  pub- 
lished in  consequence,  as  is  supposed, 
of  a  contract  now  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Tonson  :  by  which  he  obliged  him- 
self, in  consideration  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  to  finish  for  the  press  ten  thou- 
sand verses. 

In  this  volume  is  comprised  the  well 
known  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  which, 
as  appeared  by  a  letter  communicated  to 
Dr.  Birch,  he  spent  a  fortnight  in  com- 
posing and  correcting.  But  what  is  this 
to  the  patience  and  diligence  of  Boileaa, 
whose  *  Equivoque,'  a  poem  of  only  three 
hundred  and  forty-six  lines,  took  from 
his  life  eleven  months  to  write  it,  and 
three  years  to  revise  it! 

Part  of  his  book  of  Fables  is  the  first 
Iliad  in  English,  intended  as  a  specimen 
of  a  version  of  the  whole.  Considering 
into  what  hands  Homer  was  to  fall,  the 
reader  cannot  but  rejoice  that  this  pro- 
.  ject  went  no  farther. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was 
to  put  an  end  to  all  his  schemes  and 
labours.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1701,  having 
been  some  time,  as  he  tells  us,  a  cripple 
in  his  limbs,  he  died,  in  Gerard  Street, 
of  a  mortification  in  bis  leg. 

There  is  extant  a  wild  story  relating 
to  some  vexatious  events  that  happened 
at  his  funeral,  which,  at  the  end  of  Con- 
greve's  Life,  by  a  writer  of  I  know  not 
what  credit,  are  thus  related,  as  I  find 
the  account  transferred  to  a  biographical 
dictionary. 

**  Mr.  Dryden  dyingon  the  Wednesday 
rooming.  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  then  Bishop 
of  Rochester  and  Dean  of  Westminster, 
sent  the  next  day  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  Mr.  Dryden's  widow,  that  he 
would  make  a  present  of  the  ground, 
which  was  forty  pounds,  with  all  the 
other  Abbey-fees.  The  Lord  Halifax 
likewise  sent  to  tlie  Lady  Elisabeth,  and 


Mr.  Charles  Dryden  her  son,  that,  if  they 
would  give  him  leave  to  bury  Mr.  Dry- 
den, he  would  inter  him  with  a  gentle- 
man's private  funeral,  and  afterwards 
bestow  five  hundred  pounds  on  a  mona-^ 
ment  in  the  Abbey  ;  which,  as  they  had 
no  reason  to  refuse,  they  accepted.  On 
the  Saturday  following  the  company 
came  ;  the  corpse  was  put  into  a  velvet 
hearse ;  and  eighteen  mourning  coaches^ 
filled  with  company,  attended.  When 
they  were  just  ready  to  move,  the  Lord 
Jefferies,  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Jefferies,  with  some  of  his  rakish  com- 
panions comin|;  by,  asked  whose  funeral 
It  was:  and  bemg  told  Mr.  Dryden's,  he 
said,  '  What,  shall  Dryden,  the  greatest 
honour  and  ornament  of  the  nation,  be 
buried  after  this  private  manner!  No, 
gentlemen,  let  all  that  loved  Mr.  Dryden,^ 
and  honour  his  memory,  alight  and  join 
with  me  in  gaining  my  lady's  consent  to 
let  me  have  the  honour  of  his  interment^ 
which  shall  be  after  another  manner  than 
this ;  and  I  will  bestow  a  thousand  pounds 
on  a  monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.' 
The  gentlemen  in  the  coaches,  not  know- 
ing of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  favour, 
nor  of  the  Lord  Halifax's  generous  de^ 
sign  (they  both  having,  out  of  respect  to 
the  family »  enjoined  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
and  her  son,  to  keep  their  favour  con- 
cealed to  the  world,  and  let  it  pass  for 
their  own  expense),  readily  came  ont  of 
Iheir  coaches,  and  attended  Lord  Jefferies 
up  to  the  lady's  bedside,  who  was  then 
sick.  He  repeated  the  purport  of  what 
he  had  before  said ;  but  she  absolutely 
reftising,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing 
never  to  rise  till  his  request  was  granted^ 
The  rest  of  the  company  by  his  desire 
kneeled  also ;  and  the  lady,  being  under 
a  sudden  surprise,  fainted  away.  As 
soon  as  she  recovered  her  speech,  she 
cried,  *  No,  no.'—*  Enough,  gentlemen,' 
replied  he ;  *  my  lady  is  very  good,  she 
says,  Go,  go.*  She  repeated  her  former 
words  with  all  her  strength,  but  in  vain, 
for  her  feeble  voice  was  lost  in  their  ac- 
clamations of  joy  ;  and  the  Lord  Jefferies 
ordered  thehearsemen  to  carry  the  corpse 
to  Mr.  Russel's,  an  undertaker  in  Cheap- 
side,  and  leave  it  there  till  he  should 
send  orders  for  the  embalraent,  which, 
he  added,  should  be  after  the  royal  man- 
ner. His  directions  were  obeyed,  the 
company  dispersed,  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
and  her  son  remained  inconsolable.  The 
next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  waited  on 
the  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Bishop,  to  ex. 
cdse  his  mother  and  himself,  by  relating 
the  real  truth.  But  neither  his  Lordship 
nor  the  Bishop  would  admit  of  any  plea  ; 
especially  the  latter,  who  had  the  Abbey 
lighted,  the  ground  opened,  the  choir  at- 
tending, an  anthem  reaidy  set,  and  him- 
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self  waiting  for  some  time  without  any 
corpse  to  bary.  The  nndertaker,  after 
three  days*  expectance  of  orders  for  em- 
balroent  without  receiving  any,  waited 
on  tti«  Lord  Jefferies ;  who,  pretending 
^Dorance  of  the  matter,  tamed  it  off 
with  an  ill  natored  jest,  saying,  *  that 
those  who  observed  the  orders  of  a 
dnuiken  frolic  deserved  no  better ;  that 
he  remembered  nothing  at  all  of  it ;  and 
that  he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with 
the  corpse/  Upon  this,  the  undertaker 
waited  upon  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her 
son,  and  threatened  to  bring  the  corpse 
home,  and  set  it  before  the  door.  They 
desired  a  day's  respite,  which  was  grant- 
ed. Mr.  Charles  Dryden  wrote  a  hand- 
some letter  to  the  Lord  Jefferies,  who 
retnmed  it  with  this  cool  answer :  '  That 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
would  be  troubled  no  more  about  it.' 
He  then  addressed  the  Lord  Halifax  and 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  absolutely 
refused  to  do  any  thing  in  it.  In  this 
^stress  Dr.  Garth  sent  for  the  corpse  to 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  proposed 
a  funeral  by  subscription,  to  which  him- 
self set  a  most  noble  example.  At  last 
a  day,  aboat  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Dry- 
den's  decease,  was  appointed  for  the  in- 
terment. Dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  fine 
Latin  oration,  at  the  College,  over  the 
corpse ;  which  was  attended  to  the  Abbey 
by  a  numerous  train  of  coaches.  When 
the  fnneral  was  over,  Mr.  Charles  Dry- 
den sent  a  challenge  to  the  Lord  Jefferies, 
who  refusing  to  answer  it,  he  sent  several 
others,  and  went  often  himself;  but  could 
neither  get  a  letter  delivered,  nor  ad- 
mittance to  speak  to  him  ;  which  so  in- 
censed him,  that  be  resolved,  since  his 
Lordship  refused  to  answer  him  like  a 
gentleman,  that  he  would  watch  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  fight  off-hand', 
though  with  all  the  rules  of  honour; 
which  bis  Lordship  hearing,  left  the 
town :  and  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  could 
never  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting 
him,  though  he  sought  it  till  his  death 
with  the  utmost  application." 

This  story  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as 
it  appears  with  no  great  evidence  ;  nor 
have  I  met  with  any  confirmation,  but 
in  a  letter  of  Farqubar ;  and  he  only  re- 
lates that  the  funeral  of  Dryden  was  tu- 
multuary and  confused  *. 

•  Eilward  Ward,  in  his '  Loudon-Spy,'  1706, 
relates,  that  on  the  occasioo  there  was  a  per- 
formance of  solemn  music  at  the  Colleee,  and 
that  at  the  procession,  which  himself  saw, 
standing  at  the  end  of  Chancery-Lane,  Fleet 
Street,  there  was  a  concert  of  hautboys  and 
trumpets ;,  ajtd  that  the  day  of  Pryden's  in- 
terment was  Monday,  the  I3th  of  May,  which, 
accordinjir  t«  Johnson,  was  twelve  days  after 
bis  decease,  and  shovvg  how  lonff  his  funeral 
was  in  suspense.    Ward,  who  knew  not  that 


Supposing  the  story  true,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  the  gradual  change  of  manners, 
though  imperceptible  in  the  process,  ap- 
pears great  when  different  times,  and 
those  not  very  distant,  are  compared.  If 
at  this  time  a  young  drunken  Lord  should 
interrupt  the  pompous  regularity  of  a 
magnificent  funeral,  what  would  be  the 
event,  but  that  he  would  be  jostled  out 
of  the  way,  and  compelled  to  be  quiet  t 
If  he  should  thrust  himself  into  a  house, 
he  would  be  sent  roughly  away ;  and, 
what  is  yet  more  to  the  honour  of  the 
present  time,  I  believe  that  those,  who 
had  subscribed  to  the  fnneral  of  a  manlike 
Dryden,  wouHl  not,  for  such  an  accident, 
have  withdrawn  their  contributions  f. 

He  was  buried  among  the  poets  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where,  though  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had,  in  a  general 
dedication  prefixed  by  Congreve  to  his 
dramatic  works,  accepted  thanks  for  his 
intention  of  erecting  him  a  monument, 
he  lay  long  without  distinction,  till  the 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  gave  him  a 
tablet,  inscribed  only  with  the  name  of 
DRYDEN. 

He  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  How- 
ard, daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire, 
with  circumstances,  according  to  the  sa- 
tire imputed  to  Lord  Somers,  not  very 
honourable  to  either  party ;  by  her  he 
had  three  sons,  Charles,  John,  and  Henry. 
Charles  was  usher  of  the  palace  to  Pope 
ClementtbeXIth ;  and,  visiting  England 
in  1704,  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to 
swim  across  the  Thames  at  Windsor. 

John  was  the  author  of  a  comedy  called 
*  The  Husband  his  own  Cuckold.'  He 
is  said  to  have  died  at  Rome.  Henry 
entered  into  some  religious  order.  It  is 
some  proof  of  Dryden's  sincerity  in  his 
second  religion,  that  he  taught  it  to  bis 
sons.  A  man,  conscious  of  hypocritical 
profession  in  himself,  is  not  likely  to  con- 
vert others ;  and,  as  his  sons  were  qua- 
lified in  1603  to  appear  among  the  trans- 
lators of  Juvenal,  they  must  have  been 
taught  some  religion  before  their  father's 
change. 

Of  the  person  of  Dryden  I  know  not 
any  account;  of  his  mind,  the  portrait 
which  has  been  left  by  Congreve,  who 
knew  him.  with  great  familiarity,  is  such 
as  adds  our  love  of  his  manners  to  our 
admiration  of  his  genius.  **  He  was," 
we  are  toldj  "  of  a  nature  exceedingly 

the  expense  of  it  wasdefrayed  by  subscrip- 
tion, compliments  Lord  Jleieries  for  so  pious 
an  undertAkine. 

t  Register  of  the  College  of  Physicians : 
"  May  S,  1700.  Comitiis  Censoriis  ordinariis. 
At  the  reauest  of  several  persons  of  Quality^ 
that  Mr...Ui:vden  might  be  carried  from  th« 
College  of  Physicians  to  be  interred  at  West- 
minster, it  WHS  unanimously  granted  by  the 
President  and  Censors." 
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hamane  and  oompasrionate,  ready  to  for- 
give injories,  and  capable  of  a  sincere 
reconciliation  witli  those  who  had  offend^ 
ed  him.  His  fi-iendship,  where  he  pro* 
fessed  it»  went  beyond  his  professions. 
He  was  of  a  very  easy,  of  very  pleasing 
access ;  bat  somewhat  slow,  and,  as  it 
were  diffident,  in  his  advances  to  others  t 
he  bad  that  in  natnre  which  abhorred  in. 
trnsion  into  any  society  whatever.  He 
was  therefore  less  known,  and  conse- 
qoently  his  character  became  more  liable 
to  misapprehensions  and  misrepresenta- 
tions :  he  was  very  modest,  and  very 
easily  to  be  discountenanced  in  his  ap" 
proaches  to  his  equals  or  saperiors.  As 
his  reading  had  been  very  extensive,  so 
was  he  very  happy  in  a  memory  tena- 
cious of  every  thing  that  he  had  read. 
He  was  hot  more  possessed  of  knowledge 
than  be  was  communicative  of  it ;  but 
then  his  communication  was  by  no  means 
pedantic,  or  imposed  upon  the  conversa- 
tion, but  just  such,  and  went  so  far,  as, 
by  the  natural  tarn  of  the  conversation 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  it  was  neces* 
sarily  promoted  or  required.  He  was 
extremely  ready  and  gentle  in  his  cor- 
rection of  the  errors  of  any  writer  who 
thought  fit  to  consult  him,  and  full  as 
ready  and  patient  to  admit  the  reprehen- 
sions of  others,  in  respect  of  his  own 
oversights  or  mistakes." 

To  this  account  of  Congreve  nothing 
can  be  objected  but  the  fondness  of 
friendship;  and  to  have  excited  that 
fondness  in  such  a  mind  is  no  small  de- 

8ree  of  praise.  The  disposition  of  Dry- 
en,  however,  is  shown  in  this  character 
rather  as  it  exhibited  itself  in  cursory 
conversation,  than  as  it  operated  on  the 
more  important  parts  of  life.  His  placa- 
bility and  his  friendship  indeed  were 
solid  virtues  ;  bat  courtesy  and  good-ha- 
raour  are  often  found  with  little  real 
worth.  Since  Congreve,  who  knew  him 
well,  has  told  us  no  more,  the  rest  must 
be  collected  as  it  can  from  other  testi- 
monies, and  particularly  from  those  no- 
tices which  Dryden  has  very  liberally 
given  us  of  himself. 

The  modesty  which  made  him  so  slow 
to  advance,  and  so  easy  to  be  repulsed, 
was  certainly  no  suspicion  of  deficient 
merit,  or  unconsciousness  of  his  own 
value :  he  appears  to  have  known,  in  its 
whole  extent,  the  dignity  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, and  to  have  set  a  very  high  value 
on  his  own  powers  and  performances. 
He  probably  did  not  offer  his  conversa- 
tion, because  he  expected  it  to  be  so- 
licited ;  and  he  retired  from  a  cold  re- 
ception, not  submissive  but  indignant, 
with  such  deference  of  bis  own  greatness 
as  made  him  unwilling  to  expose  it  to 
neglect  or  violation. 


His  modesty  was  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  ostentatiousness ;  he  is  dili- 
gent enough  to  remind  the  worid  of  his 
merit,  and  expresses  with  very  little  scra- 
pie his  high  opinion  of  his  own  powers ; 
but  his  self-commendations  are  read 
without  scorn  or  indignation ;  we  allow 
his  claims,  and  love  his  fhinkness. 

Tradition,  however,  has  not  allowed 
that  his  confidence  in  himself  exempted 
him  fk-om  jealousy  of  others.  He  is  ac- 
cused of  envy  and  insidiousness ;  and  is 
particularly  charged  with  inciting  Creech 
to  translate  Horace,  that  he  might  lose 
the  reputation  which  Lucretius  had  given 
him. 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  discover 
that  it  is  merely  conjectural ;  the  purpose 
was  such  as  no  man  won  Id  confess ;  and 
a  crime  that  admits  no  proof,  why  should 
we  believe  ? 

He  has  been  described  as  magisterially 
presiding  over  the  younger  writers,  and 
assuming  the  distribution  of  poetical 
Came ;  but  he  who  excels  has  a  right  to 
teach,  and  he  whose  judgment  is  incon- 
testible  may  without  usurpation  examine 
and  decide. 

Congreve  represents  him  as  ready  to 
advise  and  instruct ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  his  communication  was 
rather  nseftil  than  entertaining.  He  de- 
clares of  himself  that  he  was  saturnine, 
and  not  one  of  those  whose  sprightly 
sayings  diverted  company;  and  one  of 
his  censurers  makes  him  say, 

'  Nor  wine  nor  love  could  ever  nee  me  gay; 
To  writing  bred,  1  knew  not  what  to  say.' 

There  are  men  whose  powers  operate 
only  at  leisure  and  in  retirement,  and 
whose  intellectual  vigour  deserts  them  in 
conversation ;  whom  merriment  confuses, 
and  objection  disconcerts ;  whose  bash- 
fulness  restrains  their  exertion,  and  suf- 
fers them  not  to  speak  till  the  time  of 
speaking  is  past ;  or  whose  atteBti<m  to 
their  own  character  makes  them  nnwill- 
ing  to  utter  at  haxard  what  has  not  been 
considered,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 

Of  Dryden's  sluggishness  in  conversa- 
tion it  is  vain  to  search  or  to  guess  the 
cause.  He  certainly  wanted  neither  sen- 
timents nor  language;  his  intellectual 
treasures  were  great,  though  they  were 
locked  up  from  his  own  use.  "  His 
thoughts,  when  he  wrote,  flowed  in  upon 
him  so  fast,  that  his  only  care  was  which 
to  choose,  and  which  to  reject."  Snch 
rapidity  of  composition  naturally  pro- 
mises a  flow  of  talk ;  yet  we  must  be 
content  to  believe  what  an  enemy  says 
of  him,  when  he  likewise  says  it  of  him- 
self. But,  whatever  was  his  character 
as  a  companion,  it  appears  that  he  lived 
in  familiarity  with  the  highest  persons  of 
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his  time.  It  is  related  by  Carte  of  the 
Doke  of  Orroond,  that  he  used  often  to 
pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  and  those  with 
whom  Dryden  consorted :  who  they  were, 
Carte  has  not  told,  bat  certainly  the  con- 
vivial table  at  which  Ormond  sat  was 
not  snrroanded  with  a  plebeian  society. 
He  was  indeed  reproached  with  boasting 
of  his  familiarity  with  the  great:  and 
Horace  will  support  him  in  the  opinion, 
that  to  please  superiors  is  not  the  lowest 
kind  of  merit. 

The  merit  of  pleasing  must,  however, 
be  estimated  by  the  means.  Favour  is 
not  always  gained  by  good  actions  or 
laudable  qualities.  Caresses  and  prefer- 
ments are  often  bestowed  on  the  auxilia- 
ries of  vioe>  the  procurers  of  pleasure, 
or  the  flatterers  of  vanity.  Diyden  has 
never  been  charged  with  any  personal 
agency  unworthy  of  a  good  character : 
he  abetted  vice  and  vanity  only  with  his 
pen.  One  of  his  enemies  has  accused 
him  of  lewdness  in  his  conversation ;  but, 
if  accusation  without  proof  be  credited, 
who  shall  be  innocent  t 

His  works  afford  too  many  examples 
of  dissolute  licentiousness,  and  abject 
adalation ;  but  they  were  probably,  like 
his  merriment,  artificial  and  constrained ; 
the  effects  of  study  and  meditation,  and 
his  trade  rather  than  his  pleasure. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  trade  in  corrup- 
tioB»  and  can  deliberately  pollute  itself 
with  ideal  wickedness  for  the  sake  of 
spreading  the  contagion  in  society,  I  wish 
not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  depravity. — 
Sach  degradation  of  the  dignitjr  of  genius, 
such  abuse  of  superlative  abilities,  cannot 
be  contemplated  but  with  grief  and  in- 
dignation. What  consolation  can  be  had, 
Dryden  has  afforded,  by  living  to  repent, 
and  to  testify  liis  repemanee. 

Of  dramatic  immorality  he  did  not 
want  examples  among  his  predecessors, 
or  companions  among  his  contempora- 
ries ;  but,  in  the  meanness  and  servility 
of  hyperbolical  adulation,  I  know  not 
whether,  since  the  days  in  which  the 
Roman  emperors  were  deified,  he  has 
been  ever  equalled,  except  by  Afra  Bchn 
in  an  address  to  Eleanor  Gwyn.  When 
once  he  has  undertaken  the  task  of  praise^, 
be  no  longer  retains  shame  in  himself, 
nor  supposes  it  in  his  patron.  As  many 
odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to  dif- 
fuse perfames  from  year  to  year,  without 
sensible  diminution  of  balk  or  weight,  he 
appears  never  to  have  impoverished  his 
mint  of  flattery  by  his  expenses,  however 
lavish.  He  bad  all  the  forms  of  excel- 
lence, intellectual  and  nooral,  combined 
in  his  mind,  with  endless  variation ;  and, 
when  he  had  scattered  on  the  hero  of  the 
day  the  gokien  shower  of  wit  and  virtue, 
he  bad  ready  for  him,  whom  he  wished 


to  court  on  the  morrow,  new  wit  and 
virtue  with  another  stamp.  Of  this  kind 
of  meanness  he  never  seems  to  decline 
the  practice,  or  lament  the  necessity : 
he  considers  the  great  as  entitled  to  en* 
comiastic  homage,  and  brings  praise 
rather  as  a  tribute  than  a  gift,  more  de- 
lighted with  the  fertility  of  his  invention, 
than  mortified  by  the  prostitution  of  his 
judgment.  It  is  indeed  not  certain,  that 
on  these  occasions  his  judgment  much 
rebelled  apinst  his  interest.  There  are 
minds  which  easily  sink  into  submission, 
that  look  on  grandeur  with  undistinguish- 
ing  reverence,  and  discover  no  defect 
where  there  is  elevation  of  rank  and 
afiluence  of  riches. 

With  his  praises  of  others  and  of  him- 
self is  always  intermingled  a  strain  of 
discontent  and  lamentation,  a  sullen  growl 
of  resentment,  or  a  querulous  murmur  of 
distress.  His  works  are  undervalued, 
his  merit  is  unrewarded,  and  **  he  has 
few  thanks  to  pay  his  stars  that  he  Was 
bom  among  Englishmen."  To  his  critics 
he  is  sometimes  contemptuoos,  some- 
times resentful,  and  sometimes  submis- 
sive. The  writer  who  thinks  his  works 
formed  for  duration,  mistakes  his  interest 
when  he  mentions  his  enemies.  He  de- 
grades his  own  dignity  by  showing  that 
be  was  affected  by  their  ceiAares,  and 
gives  lasting  importance  to  names,  whichj 
left  to  themselves,  would  vanish  from 
remembrance.  From  this  principle  Dry- 
den did  not  often  depart ;  his  complaints 
are  for  the  greater  part  general ;  he  sel-  ' 
dom  pollutes  his  page  with  an  adverse 
name.  He  condescended  indeed  to  a 
controversy  with  Settle,  in  which  he 
perhaps  may  be  considered  rather  as  as- 
saulting than  repelling ;  and  since  Settle 
is  sunk  into  oblivion,  his  libel  remains 
injurious  only  to  himself. 

Among  answers  to  critics,  no  poetical 
attacks,  or  altercations,  are  to  be  in- 
cluded ;  they  are  like  other  poems,  effu- 
sions of  genius,  produced  as  much  tol 
obtain  praise  as  to  obviate  censure. 
These  Dryden  practised,  and  in  these  he 
excelled. 

Of  Collier,  Blackmore,  and  Mllbourne, 
he  has  made  mention  in  the  Preface  of 
his  Fables.  To  the  censnre  of  Collier, 
whose  remarks  may  be  rather  termed 
admohittons  than  criticisms,  he  makes 
little  reply  ;  being,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  attentive  to  better  things  than  the 
claps  of  a  playhouse.  He  complains  of 
Collier's  rudeness,  and  the  '*  horse- pla)^ 
of  his  raillery;"  and  asserts,  that  "  in 
many  places  he  has  perverted  by  his 
glosses  the  meaning''  of  what  he  cen- 
sures ;  but  in  other  things  he  confesses 
that  he  is  justly  taxed  ;  and  says,  ivith 
great  calmness  and  candouri  **  I  have' 
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pleaded  gailty  to  all  thonghts  or  expres- 
sions of  mine  that  can  be  truly  accased 
of  obscenity,  immorality,  or  profaneness, 
and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my  enemy, 
let  him  triumph  ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  he 
will  be  glad  of  my  repentance."  Yet 
as  oor  best  dispositions  are  imperfect,  lie 
left  standing  in  the  same  book  a  reflec- 
tion on  Collier  of  great  asperity,  and 
indeed  of  more  asperity  than  wit. 

Blackmore  he  represents  as  made  his 
enemy  by  the  poem  of  *  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,'  which  "  he  thinks  a  little 
hard  upon  his  fanatic  patrons;'*  and 
charges  him  with  borrowing  the  plan  of 
his  Arthur  from  the  Preface  to  Javenal, 
*'  though  he  had,"  says  he,  "  the  baseness 
not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor,  but 
instead  of  it  to  traduce  me  in  a  libel." 

The  libel  in  which  Blackmore  tradnced 
him  was  a  *  Satire  upon  Wit ;'  in  which, 
having  lamented  the  exuberance  of  false 
wit  and  the  deficiency  of  true,  he  proposes 
that  all  wit  should  be  recoined  before  it 
is  current,  and  appoints  masters  of  assay 
who  shall  reject  all  that  is  light  or  de- 
based. 

*  Tis  true,  that  when  the  coarse  and  worthless 

dross 
Is  purffed  away,  there  will  be  mighty  loss: 
Even  Conffieve,  Southern,  manly  Wvcheily, 
When  thus  refined,  will  f^rievous  sufferers  be. 
Into  the  melting  pot  when  Dryden  comes. 
What  horrid  stench  will  rise,  what  noisome 

fumes ! 
How  will  he  shrink  when  all  his  lewd  allay 
And  wicked  mixture  shall  be  purged  away !' 

Thus  stands  the  passage  in  the  last  edition ; 
but  in  the  original  there  was  an  abate- 
ment of  the  censure,  beginning  thus : 
'  But  what  remains  will  be  so  pure,  Uwill  bear 
The'  examination  of  the  most  severe.* 

Blackmore,  finding  the  censure  re- 
sented, and  the  civility  disregarded,  un- 
generously omitted  the  softer  part.  Such 
variations  discover  a  writer  who  consults 
his  passions  more  than  his  virtue ;  and 
it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Dry- 
den imputes  his  enmity  to  its  true  cause. 

Of  Milbourne  he  wrote  only  in  general 
terms,  such  as  are  always  ready  at  the 
call  of  anger,  whether  jnst  or  not:  a 
short  extract  will  be  sufficient.  **  He 
pretends  a  quarrel  to  me,  that  I  have 
fallen  foul  upon  priesthood  ;  if  I  have,  I 
am  only  to  ask  pardon  of  good  priests, 
and  am  afraid  bis  share  of  the  reparation 
will  come  to  little.  Let  him  be  satisfied 
that  he  shall  never  be  able  to  force  him- 
self upon  me  for  an  adversary;  I  con- 
temn him  too  much  to  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  him. 

**  As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have 
written  against  me,  they  are  such  scoun- 
drels that  they  deserve  not  the  least  no- 
tice to  be  taken  of  them.    Blackmore 


and  Milbourne  are  only  distinguished 
from  the  crowd  by  being  rememl^red  to 
their  infamy." 

Dryden  indeed  discovered,  in  many  of 
his  writings,  an  affected  and  absurd  ma- 
lignity to  priests  and  priesthood,  which 
naturally  raised  him  many  enemies,  and 
which  was  sometimes  as  unseasonably 
resented  as  it  was  exerted.  Trapp  is 
angry  that  he  calls  the  sacrificer  in  the 
Georgics  '*  The  Holy  Butcher :"  the 
translation  is  not  indeed  ridictflons ;  bnt 
Trapp's  anger  arises  from  his  zeal,  not 
for  the  author,  bnt  the  priest ;  as  if  any 
reproach  of  the  follies  of  Paganism  coaki 
be  extended  to  the  preachers  of  Truth. 

Dryden's  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is 
imputed  by  Langbaine,  and  I  think  by 
Brown,  to  a  repulse  which  he  suffered 
when  he  solicited  ordination;  but  he 
denies,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Fables,  that 
he  ever  designed  to  enter  into  the  Church ; 
and  such  a  denial  he  would  not  have 
hazarded,  if  he  could  have  been  con- 
victed of  falsehood. 

Malevolence  to  the  clergy  is  seldom  at 
a  great  distance  from  irreverence  of  re- 
ligion, and  Dryden  affords  no  exception 
to  this  observation.  His  writings  exhibit 
many  passages,  which,  with  all  the  al- 
lowance that  can  be  made  for  characters 
and  occasions,  are  such  as  piety  would 
not  have  admitted,  and  such  as  may 
vitiate  light  and  unprincipled  minds. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
he  disbelieved  the  religion  which  he  dis- 
obeyed. He  forgot  his  duty  rather  than 
disowned  it.  His  tendency  to  proftne- 
ness  is  the  effect  of  levity,  negligence, 
and  loose  conversation,  with  a  desire  of 
accommodating  himself  to  the  corruptimi 
of  the  times,  by  venturing  to  be  wicked 
as  far  as  he  dursf.  When  he  professed 
himself  a  convert  to  Popery,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  have  received  any  new  con- 
viction of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

The  persecution  of  critics  was  not  the 
worst  of  his  vexations;  he  was  much 
more  disturbed  by  the  importunities  of 
want.  His  complaints  of  poverty  are  so 
frequently  repeated,  either  with  the  de- 
jection of  weakness  sinking  in  helpless 
miserjf ,  or  the  indignation  of  merit  claim- 
ing its  tribute  from  mankind,  that  itis  im- 
possible  not  to  detest  the  age  which  could 
impose  on  snch  a  man  the  necesnty  of 
such  solicitations,  or  not  to  despise  the 
man  who  could  submit  to  such  solicita- 
tions without  necessity. 

Whether  by  the  world's  neglect,  or  his 
own  imprudence,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  exi- 
gences. Snch  outcries  were  surely  never 
uttered  but  in  severe  pain.  Of  his  sup- 
plies or  his  expenses  no  probable  esti- 
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mate  tun  now  be  madCk  Except  the 
aalary  of  the  Laureate,  to  which  King 
James  added  the  office  of  Historiogra- 
pher, perhaps  with  some  additional  emo- 
Innaents,  his  whole  revenae  seems  to  liave 
been  casaal ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives  by 
chance.  Hope  is  always  liberal;  and 
they  that  trast  her  promises  make  little 
scrapie  of  revelling  to-day  on  the  profits 
of  the  morrow. 

Of  his  plays  the  profit  was  not  great ; 
and  of  the  produce  of  his  other  works 
very  little  intelligence  can  be  had.  By 
discoorsing  with  the  late  amiable  Mr. 
Tonson,  I  could  not  find  that  any  memo- 
rials  of  the  transactions  between  his  pre- 
decessor and  Dryden  had  been  preserved, 
except  the  following  papers : 

**  I  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  John 
Dryden,  Esq.  or  order,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1699,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas,  in  consideration  of  ten 
thousand  verses,  which  the  said  John 
Dryden,  Esq.  is  to  deliver  to  me  Jacob 
Tonson,  when  finished,  whereof  seven 
thonsand  five  hundred  verses,  more  or 
less,'  are  already  in  the  said  Jacob  Ton- 
aon's  possession.  And  I  do  hereby  farther 
promise,  and  engage  myself,  to  make  up 
the  said  sum  of  two  hundred  and-  fifty 
guineas  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  to 
the  said  John  Dryden,  Esq.  his  execu- 
tors, administrators,  or  assigns,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  impression  of 
the  said  ten  thonsand  verses. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
aet  my  hand  and  seal,  this  20th  day  of 
March,  1696-9. 

"  Jacob  Tonson 
**  Sealed  and  delivered, 
being  first  duly  stampt, 
pursuant  to  the  acts  of 
parliament    for    that 
purpose,  in  the  pre- 
sence of 
•<  Ben.  Portlock, 
"  Wm»  Congreve," 

"  March  24. 1698. 
'*  Received  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tdnson 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  sixty-eight  pounds 
fifteen  shillings,  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment for  ten  thousand  verses,  to  be  de- 
livered by  me  to  the  said  Jacob  Tonson, 
whereof  I  have  already  delivered  to  him 
aboQt  seven  thousand  five  hundred,  more 
or  less ;  he  the  said  Jacob  Tonson  being 
obliged  to  make  up  the  foresaid  sum  of 
two  hundred  sixty-eight  pounds  fifteen 
shillings  three  bnndr^  pounds,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  impression  of  the 
fores^d  ten  thonsand  verses ; 

**  I  say,  received  by  me, 

**  John  Dryden. 
•*  Witness,  Charles  Dryden,'* 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  at 
U,  is.  6d.  is  268^  15s. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  dates  of  this 
contract,  that  it  relates  to  the  volume 
of  Fables,  which  contains  about  twelve 
thousand  verses,  and  for  which  therefore 
the  payment  must  have  been  afterwards 
enlarged. 

I  have  been  told  of  another  letter  yet 
remaining,  in  which  he  desires  Tonson 
to  bring  him  money,  to  pay  for  a  watch 
which  he  had  ordered  for  his  son,  and 
which  the  maker  would  not  leave  with- 
out the  price. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  poverty 
is  dependence.  Dryden  had  probably  no 
recourse  in  his  exigencies  but  to  his  book- 
seller. The  particular  character  of  Ton^ 
son  I  do  not  know;  but  the  general 
conduct  of  traders  was  much  less  liberal 
in  those  times  than  in  our  own;  their 
views  were  narrower,  and  their  manners 
grosser.  To  the  mercantile  ruggedness 
of  that  race,  the  delicacy  of  the  poet  was 
sometimes  exposed.  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  in  his  youth  had  cultivated  poetry, 
related  to  Dr.  King  of  Oxford,  that  one 
day,  when  he  visited  Dryden,  they  heard, 
as  they  were  conversing,  another  person 
entering  the  bouse.  *'  This,"  said  Dry- 
den, *'  is  Tonson.  Yon  will  take  care 
not  to  depart  before  he  goes  away :  for  I 
have  not  completed  the  sheet  which  I 
promised  him ;  and  if  you  leave  me  un- 
protected, I  must  suffer  all  the  rudeness 
to  which  his  resentment  can  prompt  his 
tongue." 

What  rewards  he  obtained  for  his 
poems,  besides  the  payment  of  the  book- 
seller, cannot  be  known.  Mr.  Derrick, 
who  consulted  some  of  his  relatioris,  was 
informed  that  his  Fables  obtained  five 
hundred  pounds  from  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
mond ;  a  present  not  unsuitable  to  the 
munificence  of  that  splendid  family ;  and 
he  qnotes  Moyle,  as  relating  that  forty 
pounds  were  paid  by  a  musical  society 
for  the  use  of  Alexander's  Feast. 

In  those  days  the  economy  of  govern- 
ment was  yet  unsettled,  and  the  payments 
of  the  Exchequer  were  dilatory  and  un- 
certain :  of  this  disorder  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Laureate  sometimes 
felt  the  effects ;  for,  in  one  of  his  Pre- 
faces he  complains  of  those,  who,  being 
intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the 
Prince's  bounty,  suffer  those  that  depend 
upon  it  to  languish  in  peuniy. 

Of  his  petty  habits  or  slight  amuse- 
ments, tradition  has  retained  little.  Of 
the  only  two  men  whom  I  have  found  to 
whom  he  was  personally  known,  one  told 
roe,  that  at  the  house  which  he  frequen- 
ted, called  Will's  Coffee  House,  the  ap- 
peal upon  any  literary  dispute  was  made 
to  him :  and  the  other  relate,  th^t  bis. 
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armed  chair,  which  in  the  winter  had  a 
settled  and  preticriptive  place  by  the  fire, 
was  in  the  sammer  placed  in  the  balcony, 
and  that  he  called  the  two  places  his  win- 
ter and  his  sammer  seat.  This  is  all  the 
intelligence  which  his  two  sorvivors  af- 
forded me. 

One  of  his  opinions  will  'do  him  no 
honour  in  the  present  age,  thoogh  in  his 
own  time,  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
be  was  far  from  having  it  confined  to 
himself.  He  pnt  great  confidence  in  the 
prognostications  of  Judicial  Astrology .  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Gongreve  is 
a  Dfurrative  of  some  of  -his  predictions 
wonderfolly  fulfilled;  but  I  know  not 
the  writer^}  means  of  information,  or 
character  of  veracity.  That  he  had  the 
configm'ations  of  the  horoscope  in  his 
mind,  and  considered  them  as  inflaencing 
the  affairs  of  men,  be  does  not  forbear 
to  hint. 

<  The  utmost  malice  of  the  stars  is  past.— 
Now  frequent  triius  the  happier  lifrhts  Among ^ 
And  hign-raised  JovCf  fruu  bis  dark  prison 

freed. 
Those  weif^bts  took  off  that  on  his  plaaet 

hung. 
Will  gloriously  the  new-laid  works  succeed.' 

He  has  elsewhere  shown  his  attention  to 
the  planetary  powers ;  and  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Fables  has  endeavoured 
obliquely  to  justify  his  superstition  by 
attributing  the  same  to  some  of  the  an- 
oients.  The  latter,  added  to  this  narra- 
tive, leaves  no  doubt  of  his  notions  or 
practice. 

So  sli^t  and  so  scanty  is  the  know- 
ledge which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
concerning  the  private  life  and  domestic 
manners  of  a  man  whom  every  English 
generation  must  mention  with  reverence 
as  a  critic  and  a  poet. 

DRYDEN  may  be  properly  considered 
as  the  father  of  English  criticism,  as  the 
writer  who  first  taught  us  to  determine 
upon  principles  the  naerit  of  composi- 
tion. Of  our  former  poets,  the  greatest 
dramatist  wrote  without  rules,  conducted 
through  life  and  nature  by  a  genius  that 
rarely  misled,  and  rarely  deserted  him. 
Of  the  rest,  those  who  knew  the  laws  of 
propriety  had  neglected  to  teach  them. 

Two  *Ari8  of  English  Poetry*  were 
written  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  by  Webb 
and  Puttenham,  from  which  something 
might  h6  learned,  and  a  few  hints  had 
been  given  by  Joqson  and  Cowley  ;  but 
Dryden's  *  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry' 
was  the  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise 
on  the  art  of  writing. 

He  who,  having  formed  his  opinions  in 
the  present  age  of  English  literature, 
turns  back  to  peruse  this  dialogue,  will 
not  perhaps  find  inach  increase  of  know- 
ledge, or  much  novelty  of  iQstroction ; 


but  he  is  to  remember  that  critical  prin- 
ciples were  then  in  the  hands  of  a  few^ 
who  had  gathered  them  partly  from  the 
Ancients,  and  partly  from  the  Italians 
and  French.  The  structure  of  dramatic 
poems  was  then  not  generally  understood. 
Audiences  applauded  by  instinct;  and 
poets  perhaps  <^en  pleased  by  chance. 

A  writer  who  obtains  his  full  purpose 
loses  himself  in  his  own  lustre.  Of  an 
opinion  which  is  no  longer  doubted,  the 
evidence  ceases  to  be  examined.  Of  an 
art  universally  practised,  the  first  teacher 
is  forgotten.  Learning  once  made  popu- 
lar is  no  longer  learning ;  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  something  which  we  have 
bestowed  upon  ourselves,  as  the  dew 
appears  to  rise  from  the  field  which  it 
refreshes. 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must 
transport  ourselves  to  his  time,  and  exa- 
mine what  were  the  wants  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  what  were  his  means  of 
supplying  them.  That  which  is  easy  at 
one  time  was  difficult  at  another.  Dryden 
at  least  imported  his  science,  and  gave 
his  country  what  it  wanted  before;  or 
rather,  he  imported  only  the  materials, 
and  manufactured  them  by  his  own  skill. 

The  Dialogue  on  the  Drama  was  one 
of  his  first  essays  of  criticism,  .written 
when  he  was  yet  a  timorous  candidate 
for  reputation,  and  therefore  laboured 
with  that  diligence  which  he  might  allow 
himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his 
name  gave  sanction  to  his  positions,  and 
his  awe  of  the  public  was  abated,  partly 
by  custom,  and  partly  by  success.  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  the  opu- 
lence of  our  language,  a  treatise  so  artfully 
variegated  with  successive  representa- 
tions of  opposite  probabilities,  so  enli- 
vened  with  imagery,  so  brightened  with 
illustrations.  His  portraits  of  the  English 
dramatists  are  wrought  with  great  spirit 
and  diligence.  The  account  of  Shakspeare 
may  stand  as  a  perpetual  model  of  enco- 
miastic criticism ;  exact  without  minute- 
ness, and  lofty  without  exaggeration.  The 
praise  lavished  by  Longinus,  on  the  attes- 
tation of  the  heroes  of  Marathon,  by  De- 
mosthenes, fades  away  before  it.  In  a 
few  Hnes  is  exhibited  a  character,  so 
extensive  in  its  comprehension,  and  so 
curious  in  its  limitations,  that  nothing 
can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed ; 
nor  can  the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shak- 
speare,  in  all  their  emulation  of  reve- 
rence, boast  of  much  more  than  of  having 
diflfhsed  and  paraphrased  this  epitome  of 
excellence,  of  having  changed  Dryden's 
gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value, 
though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on 
the  same  subject,  the  criticism  of  Dryden 
is  th^  criticism  of  a  poet ;  not  a  dull  col- 
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lection  of  theoreou,  nor  a  rode  detection 
of  fanlts,  which  perha|M  the  censor  was 
not  able  to  have  committed ;  bat  a  gay 
and  vigorous  dissertation,  where  delight 
is  mingled  with  instrnction,  and  where 
the  author  proves  his  right  of  judgment 
by  his  power  of  performance. 

The  different  manner  and  effect  with 
wliich  critical  knowledge  may  be  con- 
veyed, was  perhaps  never  more  clearly 
exemplified  than  in  the  performances  of 
Rhymer  and  Dryden.  It  was  said  of 
a  dispute  between  two  mathematicians, 
"  maum  cam  Scaligero  errare,  qaam  cam 
Clavio  rect^  sapere ;"  that "  it  was  more 
eligible  to  go  wrong  with  one,  than  right 
with  the  other."  A  tendency  of  the  same 
kind  every  mind  most  feel  at  the  perusal 
of  Dryden's  Prefaces  and  Rymer's  Dis- 
courses* With  Dryden  we  are  wandering 
in  qoest  of  Truth ;  whom  we  find,  if  we 
find  her  at  all,  drest  in  the  graces  of  ele- 
gance; and,  if  we  miss  her,  the  labour 
of  the  pursuit  rewards  itself;  we  are  led 
only  through  fragrance  and  flowers.  Ry- 
mer,  without  taking  a  nearer,  takes  a 
rougher  way ;  every  step  is  to  be  made 
through  thorns  and  brambles ;  and  Truth, 
if  we  meet  her,  appears  repulsive  by 
her  mien,  and  ungraceful  by  her  habit. 
Dryden's  criticism  has  the  miOe^ty  of 
a  queen ;  Rymer's  has  the  ferocity  of  a 
tyrant. 

As  he  .had  studied  with  great  diligence 
the  art  of  Poetry,  and  enlarged  or  recti- 
fied his  notions,  by  experience  perpetu- 
ally increasing,  he  had  his  mind  stored 
with  principles  and  observations  ;  he 
poured  oot  his  knowledge  with  little  la- 
boar  ;  for  of  labour,  notwithstanding  the 
multiplicity  of  his  productions,  there  is 
sufficient  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was 
not  a  lover.  To  write  con  amorB,  with 
fondness  for  the  employment,  with  per- 
petnal  touches  and  retouches,  with  un- 
willingness to  take  leave  of  his  own  idea, 
aiui  an  onwearied  pursuit  of  unattainable 
perfection,  was,  I  think,  no  part  of  his 
character. 

His  criticism  may  be  considered  as 
general  or  occasional.  In  his  general 
precepts,  which  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  things,  and  the  structure  of  the  human 
mind,  he  may  doubtless  be  safely  recom- 
mended to  the  confidence  of  the  reader  ; 
but  his  occasional  and  particular  posi- 
tions were  sometimes  interested,  some- 
times negligent,  and  sometimes  capricious. 
It  is  not  without  reason  thatTrapp,  speak- 
ing of  the  praises  which  he  bestows  on 
Palanum  and  Arcite,  says,  **  Novimus 
judicium  Drydeni  de  poemate  quodam 
Chaueeri,  pulcbro  sane  illo,  et  admodnm 
laudando,  nimimm  quod  non  modo  vere 
ei^eam  sit,  sed  Iliada  etiam  atque  iEne- 
ada  aequet,  imo  superet.    Sed  novimus 


eodem  tempore  viri  illins  maximi  non 
semper  accuratissimas  esse  censuras,  nee 
ad  severissimam  critices  normam  exac- 
tas :  illo  judice  id  plemmque  optimum 
est,  quod  nunc  prae  manibus  habet,  et  in 
quo  nunc  occupatur.'' 

He  is  therefore  by  no  means  constant 
to  himself.  His  defence  and  desertion 
of  dramatic  rhyme  is  generally  known. 
S pence,  in  his  remarks  on  Pope's  Odys- 
sey, produces  what  he  thinks  an  uncon- 
querable quotation  from  Dryden's  preface 
to  the  iEneid,  in  favour  of  translating  an 
epic  poem  into  blank  verse;  but  he  for- 
gets tnat  when  his  author  attempted  the 
Iliad,  some  years  afterwards,  he  departed 
from  his  own  decision,  and  translated 
into  rhyme. 

When  he  has  any  objection  to  obviate, 
or  any  licence  to  defend,  he  is  not  very 
scrupulous  about  what  he  asserts,  nor 
very  cautions,  if  the  present  purpose  be 
served,  not  to  entangle  himself  in  his 
own  sophistries.  But,  when  all  aris  are 
exhausted,  like  other  hunted  animals,  he 
sometimes  stands  at  bay  ;  when  he  can- 
not disown  the  grossness  of  one  of  his 
plays,  he  declares  that  he  knows  not  any 
law  that  prescribes  morality  to  a  comic 
poet. 

His  remarks  on  ancient  or  modem 
writers  are  not  always  to  be  trusted.  His 
parallel  of  the  versification  of  Ovid  with 
that  of  Claodian  has  been  very  justly  cen- 
sured by  Sewel  *.  His  comparison  of  the 
first  line  of  Virgil  with  the  first  of  Statins 
is  not  happier.  Virgil,  he  says,  is  soft 
and  gentle,  and  would  have  thought  Sta- 
tins mad,  if  he  had  heard  him  thundering 
out 
Quae  saperimpo«ito  moles  geniinata  colotso. 

Statins  perhaps  heats  himself,  as  he 
proceeds,  to  exaggeration  somewhat  by- 

Krbolical ;  but  undoubtedly  Virgil  would 
ve  been  too  hasty,  if  he  had  condemned 
him  to  straw  for  one  sounding  line.  Dry- 
den wanted  an  instance,  and  the  first  that 
occurred  was  imprest  into  the  service. 

What  he  wishes  to  say,  he  says  at 
hazard ;  he  cited  Gorbudnc,  which  he 
had  never  seen ;  gives  a  false  account  of 
Chapman's  versification ;  and  discovers, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Fables,  that  he  trans- 
lated the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  without 
knowing  what  was  in  the  second. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Drv- 
den  ever  made  any  great  advances  in 
literature.  As  having  distinguished  him- 
self at  Westminster  under  the  tuition  of 
Busby,  who  advanced  his  scholars  to  a 
height  of  knowledge  very  rarely  attained 
in  crammar  schools,  he  resided  afterwards 
at  Cambridge ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 

•  Preface  to  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Dft.  J. 
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that  his  skill  in  the  ancient  langnages  was 
deficient,  compared  wilii  that  of  common 
students;  bat  his  scholastic  acquisitions 
seem  not  proportionate  to  his  opportnni- 
ties  and  abilities.  He  could  not,  like 
Milton  or  Cowley,  have  made  his  name 
illustrious  merely  by  bis  learning.  He 
mentions  but  few  books,  and  those  such 
as  lie  in  the  beaten  track  of  regular  study ; 
from  which  if  ever  he  departs,  he  is  in 
danger  of  losing  himself  in  unknown 
regions. 

In  his  Dialogue  on  the  Drama,  he  pro- 
nounces with  great  confidence  that  the 
Latin  tragedy  of  Medea  is  not  Ovid's, 
because  it  is  not  sufficiently  interesting 
and  pathetic.  H^  might  have  determined 
the  question  upon  surer  evidence ;  for  it 
is  quoted  by  Quintilian  as  the  work  of 
Seneca  ;  and  the  only  line  which  remains 
in  Ovid's  play,  for  one  line  is  left  us,  is 
not  there  to  be  found.  There  was  there- 
fore no  need  of  the  gravity  of  conjecture, 
or  the  discussion  of  plot  or  sentiment,  to 
find  what  was  already  known  upon  higher 
authority  than  such  discussions  can  ever 
reach. 

His  literature,  though  not  always  free 
from  ostentation,  will  be  commonly  found 
either  obvious,  and  made  his  own  by  the 
art  of  dressing  it ;  or  superficial,  which, 
by  what  he  gives,  shows  what  he  wanted ; 
or  erroneous,  hastily  collected,  and  negli- 
gently scattered. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  genius 
is  ever  unprovided  of  matter,  or  that 
his  fancy  languishes  in  penury  of  ideas. 
His  works  abound  with  knowledge,  and 
sparkle  with  illustrations.  There  is  scarcely 
any  science  or  faculty  that  does  not  sup- 
ply him  with  occasional  images  and  lucky 
dmilitudes ;  every  page  discovers  a  mind 
very  widely  acquainted  both  with  art  and 
nature,  and  in  full  possession  of  great 
stores  of  intellectual  wealth.  Of  him  that 
knows  much,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  has  read  with  diligence :  yet  I  rather 
believe  that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden 
was  gleaned  from  accidental  intelligence 
and  various  conversation,  by  a  quick  ap- 

Erehension,  a  judicious  selection,  and  a 
appy  memory,  a  keen  appetite  of  know- 
ledge, and  a  powerful  digestion ;  by  vigi- 
lance that  permitted  nothing  to  pass 
without  notice,  and  a  habit  of  reflection 
that  snflfered  nothing  useful  to  be  lost.  A 
mind  like  Dryden's,  always  curious,  al- 
ways active,  with  which  every  under- 
standing was  proud  to  be  associated,  and 
of  which  every  one  solicited  the  regard,- 
by  an  ambitious  display  of  himself,  had 
a  more  pleasant,  perhaps  a  nearer  way  to 
knowledge  than  by  the  silent  progress  of 
solitary  reading.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
he  despised  books,  or  intentionally  neg- 
lected them ;  bat  that  he  was  carried  out. 


by  the  impetuosity  of  his  genias,  to  more 
vivid  and  speedy  instructors;  and  that 
his  studies  were  rather  desultory  and  for- 
tuitous than  constant  and  systematical. 

it  must  be  confessed  that  he  scarcely 
ever  appears  to  want  book-learoing  bat 
when  he  mentions  books ;  and  to  him  may 
be  transferred  the  praise  which  be  gives 
his  master,  Charles : 

*  His  conversation,  wit,  and  parts. 
His  knowledge  in  the  noblect  useful  arts. 

Were  such,  dead  authors  could  not  fcive. 

But  bahitiides  of  those  that  live: 
Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  receive; 

He  drain'd  from  all,  and  all  they  knew. 
His  apprehensions  quick,  bis  Judgment  tme; 

That  the  most  learo'd  with  shame  confers. 
His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  less.^ 

Of  all  this,  however,  if  the  proof  be 
demanded,  I  will  not  undertake  to  give 
it ;  the  atoms  of  probability,  of  which  my 
opinion  has  been  formed,  lie  scattered 
over  all  his  works;  and  by  him  who 
thinks  the  question  worth  his  notice,  his 
works  must  be  perused  with  very  cloee 
attention. 

Criticism,  either  didactic  or  defensive, 
occupies  almost  all  his  prose,  except  thoee 
pages  which  be  has  devoted  to  his  patrons ; 
bat  none  of  his  prefaces  were  ever  thought 
tedious.  They  have  not  the  formality  of 
a  settled  style,  in  which  the  first  half  of 
the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The 
clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  pe- 
riods modelled :  every  word  seems  to 
drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  into  its 
proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid : 
the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  vigoroas ; 
what  is  little,  is  gay ;  what  is  great,  is 
splendid.  He  may  be  thought  to  mention 
himself  too  frequently ;  but,  while  he 
forces  himself  upon  our  esteem,  we  can- 
not refuse  him  to  stand  high  in  his  own. 
Every  thing  is  excused  by  the  play  of 
images,  and  the  sprightliness  of  expres- 
sion. Though  all  is  easy,  nothing  is 
feeble;  though  all  seems  careless,  tha« 
is  nothing  harsh  ;  and  though,  since  his 
earlier  works  more  than  a  century  has 
passed,  they  have  nothing  yet  uncouth  or 
obsolete. 

He  who  writes  much  will  not  easily 
escape  a  manner,  such  a  recurrence  of 
particular  modes  as  may  be  easily  noted. 
Dryden  is  always  another  and  the  taime  ; 
he  does  not  exhibit  a  second  time  the 
same  elegances  in  the  same  form,  nor 
appears  to  have  any  art  other  than  that  of 
expressing  with  clearness  what  he  thinks 
with  vigour.  His  style  could  not  easily 
be  imitated,  either  seriously  or  Indicroos- 
ly ;  for,  being  always  equable  and  always 
varied,  it  has  no  prominent  or  discrimi- 
native characters.  The  beauty  who  is 
totally  free  flrom  disproportion  of  parts 
and  features  cannot  be  ridicaled  by  an 
overcharged  resemblance. 
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From  his  prose,  however,  Dryden  de- 
rives only  bis  accidental  and  secondary 
praise;  the  veneration  with  which  his 
name  is  pronoonced  by  every  coltivator 
of  Englirii  literatnre,  is  paid  to  him  as  he 
refined  the  langoage,  improved  the  senti- 
ments, and  tuned  the  nnmbers  of  English 
Poetry. 

After  about  half  a  century  of  forced 
thoughts,  and  rugged  metre,  some  ad- 
vances towards  nature  and  harmony  had 
been  already  made  by  Waller  and  Den- 
ham  ;  they  had  shown  that  long  discourses 
in  rhyme  grew  more  pleasing  when  they 
were  broken  into  couplets,  and  that  verse 
consisted  not  only  in  the  number  but  the 
arrangement  of  syllables. 

But  though  they  did  much,  who  can 
deny  that  they  left  much  to  do?  Their 
works  were  not  many,  nor  were  their 
minds  of  very  ample  comprehension. 
More  examples  of  more  modes  of  com. 
position  were  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regularity,  and  the  introduction 
of  propriety  in  word  and  thought. 

Every  language  of  a  learned  nation 
necessarily  divides  itself  into  diction  scho- 
lastic and  popular,  grave  and  familiar, 
elegant  and  gross ;  and  from  a  nice  dis- 
tinction of  these  different  parts  arises  a 
great  part  of  the  beauty  of  style.  But,  if 
we  except  a  few  minds,  the  favourites  of 
nature,  to  whom  their  own  original  recti- 
tude was  in  the  place  of  rules,  this  deli- 
cacy of  selection  was  little  known  to  our 
authors ;  our  speech  lay  before  them  in  a 
heap  of  confusion ;  and  every  man  took 
for  every  purpose  what  chance  might  offer 
him. 

There  was  therefore  before  the  time  of 
Dryden  no  poetical  diction,  no  system  of 
words  at  once  refined  from  the  grossness 
of  domestic  use,  and  free  from  the  harsh- 
ness of  terms  appropriated  to  particular 
arts.  Words  too  familiar,  or  too  remote, 
defeat  the  purpose  of  a  poet.  From  those 
sounds  which  we  hear  on  small  or  on 
coarse  occasions,  we  do  not  easily  re- 
ceive strong  impressions,  or  delightful 
images;  and  words  to  which  we  are 
nearly  strangers,  whenever  they  occur, 
draw  that  attention  on  themselves  which 
they  should  transmit  to  things. 

Those  happy  combinations  of  words 
which  distinguish  poetry  from  prose  had 
been  rarely  attempted;  we  had  few  ele- 
gances or  flowers  of  speech;  the  roses 
had  not  yet  been  plucked  from  the  bram- 
ble, or  different  colours  bad  not  been 
joined  to  enliven  one  another. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Waller 
and  Denham  could  have  overborne  the 
prejudices  which  had  long  prevailed,  and 
which  even  then  were  sheltered  by  the 
protection  of  Cowley.  The  new  versifi- 
cation, as  it  was  called,  may  be  con- 


sidered as  owing  its  establishment  to 
Dryden ;  from  whose  time  it  is  apparent 
that  English  poetry  has  had  no  tendency 
to  relapse  to  its  former  savageness. 

The  affluence  and  comprehension  of 
our  language  is  very  illustriously  dis- 
played  in  our  poetical  translations  of  An- 
cient Writers ;  a  work  which  the  French 
seem  to  relinquish  in  despnir,  and  which 
we  were  long  unable  to  perform  with 
dexterity.  Ben  Jonson  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  copy  Horace  almost  word  by 
word;  Feltham,  his  contemporary  and 
adversary,  considers  it  as  indispensably 
requisite  in  a  translation  to  give  line  for 
line.  It  is  said  that  Sandys,  whom  Dry- 
den  calls  the  best  versifier  of  the  last  age, 
has  struggled  hard  to  comprise  every  book 
of  the  English  Metamorphoses  in  the 
same  number  of  verses  with  the  original. 
Holyday  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  show 
that  he  understood  his  author,  with  so 
little  regard  to  the  grandeur  of  his  dic- 
tion, or  the  vdubility  of  his  numbers,  that 
his  metres  can  hardly  be  called  verses; 
they  cannot  be  read  without  reluctance, 
nor  wilt  the  labour  always  be  rewarded 
by  understanding  them.  Cowley  saw  that 
sQch  copyers  were  a  servile  race;  he 
asserted  bis  liberty,  and  spread  his  wings 
so  boldly  that  he  left  his  authors.  It  was 
reserved  for  Dryden  to  fix  the  limits  of 
poetical  liberty,  and  giv«  us  just  rules 
and  examples  of  translation. 

When  languages  are  formed  upon  dif- 
ferent principles,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
same  modes  of  expression  should  always 
be  elegant  in  both.  While  they  run  on 
together,  the  closest  translation  may  be 
considered  as  the  best;  but  when  they 
divaricate,  each  must  take  its  natural 
course.  Where  correspondence  cannot 
be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  be  content 
with  something  equivalent.  ''Translation 
therefore,"  says  Dryden,  **  is  not  so  loose 
as  paraphrase,  nor  so  close  as  meta- 
phrase." 

All  polished  languages  have  different 
styles ;  the  concise,  the  diffuse,  the  lofty, 
and  the  humble.  In  the  proper  choice  of 
style  consists  the  resemblance  which  Dry- 
den principally  exacts  from  the  translator. 
He  is  to  exhibit  his  author's  thoughts  in 
such  a  dress  of  diction  as  the  author  would 
have  given  them,  had  his  language  been 
English :  rugged  magnificence  is  not  to 
be  softened;  hyperbolical  ostentation  is 
not  to  be  repressed ;  nor  sententious  affec- 
tation  to  have  its  point  blunted.  A  trans- 
lator is  to  be  like  his  author ;  it  is  not  his 
business  to  excel  him. 

The  reasonableness  of  these  rules  seems 
sufficient  for  their  vindication  ;  and  the 
effects  produced  by  observing  them  were 
so  happy,  that  I  know  not  whether  they 
were  ever  opposed  but  by  Sir  Edward 
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Sherborne,  a  man  whose  learning  was 
greater  than  his  powers  of  poetry,  and 
who,  being  better  qnalified  to  give  the 
meaning  than  the  spirit  of  Seneca,  has 
introduced  his  version  of  three  tragedies 
by  a  defence  of  close  translation.  The 
authority  of  H<Mrace,  which  the  new  trans- 
lators cited  in  defence  of  their  practice, 
he  has,  by  a  judicious  explanation,  taken 
fairly  from  them ;  but  reason  wants  not 
Horace  to  support  it. 

It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  neces- 
sary causes  concur  to  any  great  effect : 
wiU  is  wanting  to  power,  or  power  to 
will,  or  both  are  impeded  by  external 
obstrnctions.  The  exieences  in  which 
Dryden  was  condemned  to  pass  his  life 
are  reasonably  supposed  to  have  blasted 
his  genius,  to  have  driven  out  his  works 
in  a  state  of  immaturity,  and  to  have 
intercepted  the  full- blown  elegance  which 
longer  growth  would  have  supplied. 

Poverty,  like  other  rigid  powers,  is 
sometimes  too  hastily  accused.  If  the 
excellence  of  Dryden's  works  was  les- 
sened by  his  indigence,  their  number  was 
increased ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  will 
be  proved,  that  if  he  had  written  less  he 
would  have  written  better ;  or  that  indeed 
he  would  have  undergone  the  toil  of  an 
author,  if  he  had  not  been  solicited  by 
something  more  pressing  than  the  love  of 
praise. 

But,  as  is  said  by  his  Sebastian, 

'  What  bad  been,  is  unknown :  what  is,  ap- 
pears.' 

We  know  that  Dryden's  several  produc- 
tions were  so  many  successive  expedients 
for  his  support ;  his  plays  were  therefore 
often  borrowed ;  and  his  poems  were  al- 
most all  occasional. 

In  an  occasional  performance  no  height 
of  excellence  can  be  expected  from  any 
mind,  however  fertile  in  itself,  and  how- 
ever stored  with  acquisitions.  He  whose 
work  is  general  and  arbitrary  has  the 
choice  of  his  matter,  and  takes  that  which 
his  inclination  and  his  studies  have  best 
qualified  him  to  display  and  decorate. 
He  is  at  liberty  to  delay  his  publication 
till  he  has  satisfied  his  friends  and  him- 
self, tin  he  has  reformed  his  first  thoaghu 
by  subsequent  examination,  and  polished 
away  those  faults  which  the  precipitance 
of  ardent  composition  is  likely  to  leave 
behind  it.  Virgil  is  related  to  have  poured 
out  a  great  number  of  lines  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  have  passed  the  day  in  re- 
ducing them  to  fewer. 

The  occasional  poet- is  circnmscribed 
by  the  narrowness  of  his  sabject.  What- 
ever can  happen  to  man  has  happened  so 
often  that  little  remains  for  fancy  or  in- 
vention. We  have  been  all  bom;  we 
have  most  of  us  been  married ;  and  so 


many  have  died  before  us,  that  onr  deaths 
can  supply  but  few  materials  for  a  poeC 
In  the  fate  of  Princes  the  public  has  an 
interest ;  and  what  happens  to  them  of 
good*  or  evil,  the  poets  have  always  con- 
sidered  as  business  for  the  Mnse.  Bat 
after  so  many  inaognratory  gratnlatioos, 
nuptial  hvmns,  and  funeral  dirges,  he 
must  be  highly  favoored  by  natve,  or  by 
fortune,  who  says  any  thing  not  said  be- 
fore. Even  war  and  conquest,  however 
splendid,  suggest  no  new  images;  the 
triumphant  chariot  of  a  victorious  no- 
narch  can  be  decked  only  with  those 
ornaments  that  have  graced  liis  prede- 
cessors. 

Not  only  matter  but  time  is  wanting. 
The  poem  must  not  be  delayed  till  the 
occasion  is  forgotten.  The  lucky  moments 
of  animated  Imagioation  cannot  be  at- 
tended ;  elegances  and  illnstraticms  can- 
not be  multiplied  by  gradual  accmnnla- 
tion ;  the  composition  must  be  dispatched, 
while  conversation  is  yet  bnsy,  and  admi- 
ration fresh;  and  haste  is  to  be  made, 
lest  some  other  event  should  lay  boM 
upon  mankind. 

Occasional  compositions  may  however 
secare  to  a  writer  the  praise  both  of  lean- 
ing and  facility ;  for  they  cannot  be  the 
effect  of  long  study,  and  must  be  fhmished 
immediately  from  the  treasores  of  the 
mind. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  the  first 
public  event  which  caUed  forth  Dryden's 
poetical  powers.  His  heroic  stanzas  have 
beauties  and  defects:  the  thoughts  are 
vigorous,  and,  though  not  always  proper, 
show  a  mind  replete  with  ideas;  tlie 
numbers  are  smooth  ;  and  the  diction,  if 
not  altogether  correct,  is  elegant  and 
ea^. 

Davenant  was  perhaps  at  this  time  his 
favourite  author,  though  Gondibert  never 
appears  to  have  been  popular;  and  trcm 
Davenant  he  learned  to  please  his  ear 
with  the  stanza  of  four  lines  alternately 
rhymed. 

Dryden  very  early  formed  his  versifi- 
cation ;  there  are  in  this  early  production 
no  traces  of  Donne's  or  Jonson's  rugged- 
ness;  but  he  did  not  so  soon  ft-ee  his 
mind  Arom  the  ambition  of  forced  con- 
celts.  In  bis  verses  on  the  Restoration, 
he  says  of  the  King's  exile, 

'  He,  toM'd  hv  Fate- 
Could  taste  no  tweets  of  yoath**  desired  afe, 
But  found  bis  Ufe  too  true  a  pilgrim^e.* 

And  afterwards,  to  show  how  virtue  and 
wisdom  are  increased  by  adversity,  be 
makes  this  remark : 

*  Well  might  the  ancient  poets  then  confer 
Oo  Night  the  honotir'd  name  of  eoungtUor, 
Since,  struck  with  rays  of  prosperous  fortane 

bllDd, 
We  light  alone  in  dark  affllctioas  ftad.' 
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Hit  iNraise  of  Monk's  dexterity  com- 
prises soeh  a  doster  of  tltonghts  noallied 
to  one  another,  as  will  not  elsewhere  be 
easily  found : 

'  Tvras  Monk,  whom  ProTidence  desigoM  to 

loose 
Those  real  bonds  false  freedom  did  impose. 
The  blessed  saints  that  iratch'd  this  turning 

scene 
Did  from  their  stars  with  joyful  wonder  lean, 
To  see  small  clues  draw  vastest  weifrhts  along, 
Not  in  their  bulk,  but  in  their  order  stronsf. 
Thus  pencils  can  by  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face  that  wept  before. 
With  ease  such  fond  chimeras  we  pursue, 


As  fancy  frames,  for  fancy  to  subdue; 
But.  when  ourselves  to  action  we  belaae, 
It  shuns  the  mint  like  eold  that  chemists  make, 


How  hard  was  then  his  task,  at  once  to  be 
What  in  the  body  natural  we  see! 
Man's  Architect  distinctly  did  ordain 
The  charge  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  of  the 

brain, 
Through  viewless  conduits  spirits  to  dispense 
The  springs  of  motion  from  the  seat  of  sense : 
Twas  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day. 
But  the  welKripen'd  fruit  of  wise  delav. 
He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  slrook. 
Would  let  them  play  awhile  upon  the  hook. 
Our  healrhful  food  the  stomach  labours  thus. 
At  first  embracing  what  it  strait  doth  crush. 
Wise  leeches  willnol  vain  receipts  obtrude. 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours 

crude; 
Deaf  to  complaints,  they  wait  upon  the  ill. 
Till  some  safe  crisis  authorize  their  skill.* 

He  had  not  yet  learned,  indeed  he  never 
learned  well,  to  forbear  the  improper  ase 
of  mythology.  After  having  rewarded 
the  Heathen  deities  for  their  care, 

*  With  Alga  who  the  sacred  altar  strows  ? 
To  ail  the  sea-pods  Charies  an  offering  owes; 
A  bull  to  thee,  Portunus,  shall  be  slain ; 

A  ran  to  you,  ye  Tempests  of  the  Main.' 

He  tells  as,  in  the  language  of  Religion, 

*  Prayer  storm'd  the  skies,  and  ravish'd  Charles 

from  I  hence. 
As  Heaven  itself  is  took  by  violence.' 

And  afterwards  mentions  one  of  the  most 
awfnl  passages  of  Sacred  History. 

Other  conceits  there  are,  too  curious  to 
be  quite  omitted  ;  as, 

'  For  by  example  most  we  sinn'd  before. 
And,  glass-like,  clearness  mis'd  with  frailty 
bore.' 

How  far  he  was  yet  from  thinking  it 
necessary  to  found  bis  sentiments  on  na- 
ture, appears  from  the  extravagance  of 
his  fictions  and  hyperboles : 

*  The  winds,  that  never  moderation  knew. 
Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew ; 
Or,  out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  enlarge 
Their  straiten'd  luujgs. — 

It  is  no  longer  motion  cheats  yonr  view ; 
As  ynu  meet  it,  the  land  apprnacheth  you ; 
The  land  returns,  and  in  the  white  it  wears 
The  marks  of  penitence,  and  sorrow  bears.' 

I  know  not  whether  this  fancy,  however 
little  be  its  value,  was  not  borrowed.  A 
French  poet  read  to  Malherbe  some  verses, 
in  which  be  represents  France  as  moving 
ont  of  its  place  to  receive  the  king. 


'«  Thou|h  this,"  said  Malherbe,  "  was 
in  my  time,  I  do  not  remember  it." 

His  poem  on  the  Coronation  has  a  more 
even  tenor  of  thought.  Some  lines  de- 
serve to  be  quoted. 

•  You  have  already  quench'd sedition's  brandy 
And  seal,  that  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  land ; 
The  jealous  sects  that  durst  not  trust  their 

cause, 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws, 
Him  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take. 
And  their  appeal  alone  to  Csesar  make.' 

Here  may  be  found  one  particle  of 
that  old  versification,  of  which,  I  believe, 
in  all  his  works,  there  is  not  another : 
'  Nor  is  it  duty,  or  our  hope  alone 
Creates  that  joy,  but  tul\JruUion.* 

In  the  verses  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  two  years  afterwards,  is  a 
conceit  so  hopeless  at  the  first  view,  that 
few  would  have  attempted  it;  and  so 
soccessfnlly  laboured,  that  though  at  last 
it  gives  the  reader  more  perplexity  than 
pleasure,  and  seems  hardly  worth  the 
study  that  it  costs,  yet  it  must  be  valued 
as  a  proof  of  a  mind  at  once  subtle  and 
comprehensive ; 

'  In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eve. 
Until  the  earth  seems  join'd  unto  the  sky : 
So  in  this  hemisphere  our  utmost  view 
is  only  bounded  by  our  king  and  yon : 
Our  sight  is  limited  where  you  are  join'd. 
And  beyond  that  no  farther  Heaven  can  find. 
So  well  your  virtues  do  with  his  agree. 
That  though  yonr  orbs  of  different  greatness  be. 
Yet  both  are  for  each  other's  use  disposed. 
His  to  enclose,  and  yours  to  be  enclosed. 
Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been. 
Except  an  emptiness  had  come  between.' 

The  comparison  of  the  Chancellor  to 
the  Indies  leaves  all  resemblance  too  far 
behind  it : 

'And  as  the  Indies  were  not  found  before 
Those  rich  perfumes  which  from  the  happy 

shore 
The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  convey'd. 
Whose  guilty  sweetness  first  their  world  be- 

tray'd ; 
So  by  your  counsels  we  are  brought  to  view 
A  new  and  undiscover'd  world  in  you.' 

There  is  another  comparison,  for  there 
Is  little  else  in  the  poem,  of  which,  though 
perhaps  it  cannot  be  explained  into  plain 
prosaic  meaning,   the   mind   perceives 
enough  to  be  delighted,  and  readily  for.^ 
gives  its  obscarity,  for  its  magnificence : 
'  How  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace* 
W hose  restless  motions  less  than  wars doceasel 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  noise; 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains  em- 
ploys. 
Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind. 
That,  like  the  Earth's,  it  leaves  our  sense  be- 
hind; 
Whileyou  sosmoothly  turn  and  roll  onr  sphere, 
Tliat  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear. 
For  an  in  nature's  swiftness,  with  the  thtong 
Of  flying  orbs  while  ours  is  borne  along. 
All  lieenis  at  rest  to  the  deluded  eye. 
Moved  by  the  soul  of  the  same  harmony  : 
So,  carry'd  on  by  your  unwearied  care. 
We  rest  in  peace,  and  yet  in  motion  share.' 
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To  this  tocceed  fonr  lines,  which  per- 
haps afford  Drydeo's  first  attempt  at  those 
penetrating  remarks  on  human  nature, 
for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly formed : 

'  Let  envy  then  those  crimes  within  you  see. 
Prom  which  the  happy  never  most  be  free  ; 
Envy,  that  doea  with  misery  regide. 
The  joy  and  the  revenge  or  ruin'd  pride.* 

Into  this  poem  he  seems  to  have  col- 
lected ail  his  powers ;  and  after  this  he 
did  not  often  bring  upon  his  anvil  such 
stubborn  and  nnmalleable  thoughts  :  but, 
fts  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  to  unite  the 
most  unsociable  matter,  he  has  concluded 
with  lines  of  which  I  think  not  myself 
obliged  to  tell  the  meaning. 

'  Yet  unimpair'd  with  labours  or  with  time. 
Your  hge  but  seema  to  a  new  ^onth  to  climb. 
Thus  heavenly  bodies  do  our  time  beget. 
And  measure  change,  but  share  no  part  of  it: 
And  still  it  shall  without  a  weight  increase, 
Likethisnew  year,  whose  motions  never  cease. 
For  since  the  glorious  course  yon  have  begun 
Is  led  by  Charles,  as  that  is  by  the  sun, 
It  must  both  weightless  and  immortal  prove. 
Because  the  centre  of  it  is  above.' 

In  the  <  Annus  Mirabilis'  he  returned 
to  the  quatrain,  which  from  that  time 
he  totally  quitted,  perhaps  from  expe- 
rience of  its  inconvenience,  for  he  com- 
plains of  its  difficulty.  This  is  one  of  his 
greatest  attempts.  He  had  subjects  equal 
to  his  abilities,  a  great  Naval  War,  and 
the  Fire  of  London.  Battles  have  always 
been  described  in  heroic  poetry ;  but  a 
sea-fight  and  artillery  had  yet  something 
of  novelty.  New  arts  are  long  in  the 
world  before  poets  describe  them ;  for 
they  borrow  every  thing  from  their  pre- 
decessors, and  commonly  derive  very 
little  from  nature  or  from  life.  Boileau 
was  the  first  French  writer  that  had  ever 
hazarded  in  verse  the  mention  of  modern 
war,  or  the  effects  of  gunpowder.  We, 
who  are  less  afraid  of  novelty,  had  al- 
ready possession  of  those  dreadful  images. 
Waller  had  described  a  sea-fight.  Milton 
bad  not  yet  transferred  the  invention  of 
fire-arms  to  the  rebellious  angels. 

This  poem  is  written  with  great  dili- 
gence, yet  does  not  fully  answer  the  ex- 
pectation raised  by  such  subjects  and 
such  a  writer.  With  the  stanza  of  Dave- 
nant  he  has  sometimes  his  vein  of  pa- 
renthesis, and  incidental  disquisition,  and 
stops  his  narrative  for  a  wise  remark. 

The  general  fault  is,  that  he  affords 
more  sentiment  than  description,  and 
does  not  so  much  impress  scenes  upon 
the  fancy,  as  deduce  consequences  and 
make  comparisons. 

The  initial  stanzas  have  rather  too  much 
resemblance  to  the  first  lines  of  Waller's 
poem  on  the  war  with  Spain ;  perhaps 
such  a  beginning  is  natural,  and  could 


Waller  and  Dryden  might  take  their  hint 
from  the  poem  on  the  civil  war  of  Rome, 
"  Orbem  jam  totnm,''  &c. 
Of  the  king  collecting  his  navy,  he 

says, 

*  It  seems,  as  every  ship  their  sovereign  knows. 

His  awful  summons  they  so  soon  obey: 
So  hear  the  sraly  herds  when  Proteus  blow% 
And  so  to  pasture  follow  through  the  sea.' 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  believe  that 
Dryden  had  written  the  two  first  lines 
seriously,  and  that  some  wag  had  added 
the  two  latter  in  burlesque.  Who  would 
expect  the  lines  that  immediately  folk>w, 
which  are  indeed  perhaps  indecently  hy- 
perbolical, but  certainly  in  a  mode  totally 
different  ? 

'  To  see  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move. 
Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  dcies ; 

And  Heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above. 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comeu  rise.' 

The  description  of  the  attempt  at 
Bergen  will  afford  a  very  complete  spe- 
cimen of  the  descriptions  in  this  poem : 

*  And  now  appioach'd  their  ieet  from  India. 

fraueht  ^ 

With  all  the  riches  of  the  rising  sun : 
And  precious  sand  from  Southern  climates 
brought. 

The  fatal  regions  where  the  war  begvm. 
Like  hunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  store, 

Their  waylaid  wealth  to  Norway's  coast 
they  bring: 
Then  first  the  North's  cold  bosom,  spices  bore, 

And  winter  brooded  on  the  Eastern  spring.^ 
By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfumed  prey, 

Which,  flank'd  with  rocks,  did   cIum  in 
covert  lie ; 
And  round  about  their  murdering  cannon  lay. 

At  once  to  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 
Fiercer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more  hard» 

The  English  undertake  the'  unequal  war: 
Seven  ships  alone,  by  which  the  port  isbarrd. 

Besiege  the  indies,  and  all  Denmark  dare. 
These  flight  like  husbands,  but  like  lovers  those : 

These  fain  would  keep,  and  diose  more  fain 
eiUoy : 
And  to  such  height  their  frantic  passion  grows. 

That  what  both  love^boih  hazard  to  destroy: 
Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 

And  now  theirodours  arm*d  against  them  flv : 
Some  preciously  by  shatter'd  porcelain  fall. 

And  some  by  aromatic  spliiuers  die : 
And,  though  by  tempests  of  the  prize  bereft, 

la  Heaven's  inclemency  some  ease  we  find;. 
Our  foes  we  vanquisii'd  by  our  valour  left, 

And  only  yielded  to  the  seas  and  windl* 

In  this  manner  is  the  sublime  too  often 
mingled  with  the  ridiculous.  The  Dutch 
seek  a  shelter  for  a  wealthy  fleet :  thia 
surely  needed  no  illustration ;  yet  they 
must  fly,  not  like  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
on  the  same  occasion,  but  **  like  hunted 
castors;"  and  they  might  with  strict 
propriety  be  hunted;  for  we  winded 
them  by  our  noses — their  per/wnes  be^ 
trayed  them.    The  Husband  and   the 


not  be  avoided  without  affecution.  Both    Lover,  though  of  more  dignity  than  the 
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castor,  are  images  too  domestic  to  mingle 
properly  with  ttie  horrors  of  war.  The 
two  qaatrains  that  follow  are  worthy  of 
the  aothor. 

The  accoant  of  the  different  sensations 
with  which  the  two  fleets  retired  when 
the  night  parted  them,  is  one  of  the  fairest 
flowers  of  English  poetry : 

*  The  night  comes  on.  we  eager  to  pursue 
The  combat  still,  aim  thcY  ashamed  to  leare ; 

Till  the  last  streaks  of  dying  day  withdrew. 
And  doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage  deceJTe. 

In  the'  English  fleet  each  ship  rebounds  with* 

joy. 

And  loud  applause  of  their  great  leader's 

fame: 

In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  destroy. 

And,  slumbering,  smile  at  the  imagined  flame. 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tired  and  done, 
StretchMon  their  decks,  like  weary  oxen  lie; 

Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  members 
run, 
( Vastbulks,  which  little  souls  butill  supply). 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread. 
Or,  shipwrecked,  labour  to  some  distant 
shore: 
Or,  in  dark  churches,  walk  among  the  dead ; 
They  wake  with  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no 
more.* 

It  Is  a  general  mle  in  poetry,  that  all 
appropriated  terms  of  art  should  be  sunk 
in  general  expressions,  because  poetry  is 
to  s^eak  an  universal  language.  This 
rale  is  still  stronger  with  regard  to  arts 
not  liberal,  or  confined  to  few,  and  there- 
fore far  removed  from  common  know- 
ledge; and  of  this  kind,  certainly,  is 
technical  navigation.  Yet  Drydeu  was 
of  opinion,  that  a  sea-fight  ought  to  be 
described  in  the  nautical  language ;  "  and 
certainly,"  says  he,  **  as  those,  who  in 
a  logical  disputation  keep  to  general 
terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy,  so  those  who 
do  it  in  poetical  description  would  veil 
their  ignorance." 

Let  us  then  appeal  to  experience ;  for 
by  experience  at  last  we  learn  as  well 
what  will  please  as  what  will  profit.  In 
the  battle,  his  terms  seem  to  have  been 
blown  away ;  but  he  deals  them  liberally 
in  the  dock : 

<  So  here  some  pick  out  bullets  fTom  the  side, 
Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  »*am 
and  rift: 

Their  left  hand  does  the  calking-iron  guide. 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  band 
(From  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  seanu 
in-stops; 
Which,  well  laid  o'er,  the  sail-sea  waves 
withstand. 
And  shaketheni  from  the  rising  beak  indrops. 

Some  ihegaWd  ropes  with  dawby  marling  bind. 
Or  gear-cloth  masts  with  strong  taxpawling 
coats: 

To  try  new  throudsoufi  mouotsinto  the  wind. 
And  one  below  their  ease  or  stiffness  notes.' 

I  suppose  there  is  not  one  term  which 
«very  reader  does  not  wish  away. 


His  digression  to  the  ordinal  and  pro- 
gress of  navigation,  with  his  prospect  of 
the  advancement  which  it  shall  receive 
from  the  Royal  Society,  then  newly  in- 
stituted,  may  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
ample seldom  equalled  of  seasonable 
excurtiion  and  artful  return. 

One  line,  however,  leaves  me  discon- 
tented ;  he  says,  that,  by  the  help  of  the 
philosophers, 

<  Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  allied.'— 

which  he  is  constrained  to  explain  in  a- 
note  **  by  a  more  exact  measure  of  Ion- 
gitnde."  It  had  better  become  Dry  den's, 
learning  and  genius  to  have  laboured - 
science  into  poetry,  and  have  shown,  by 
explaining  longitude,  that  verse  did  not 
refuse  the  ideas  of  philosophy. 

His  description  of  the  Fire  is  painted- 
by  resolute  mteditation,  out  of  a  mind 
better  formed  to  reason  than  to  feel.. 
The  conflagration  of  a  city,  with  all  ita 
tumults  of  concomitant  distress,  is  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  spectacles  which  this 
world  can  offer  to  human  eyes ;  yet  it 
seems  to  raise  little  emotion  in  the  breast 
of  the  poet ;  he  watches  the  flame  coolly  ■ 
from  street  to  street,  with  now  a  reflec- 
tion, and  now  a  simile,  till  at  last  he 
meets  the  King,  for  whom  he  makes  a 
speech,  rather  tedious  in  a  time. so  busy  ;, 
and  then  follows  again  the  progress  of 
the  fire. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  part  some 
passages  that  deserve  attention;  as  ia 
the  beginning ; 

'  The  diligence  of  trades  and  noiseful  gain. 
And  luxurv.  more  late  asleep  wa«  laid  ! 

All  was  the  Night's,  and  in  her  silent  reign. 
No  sound  the  rciit  of  Nature  did  invade 

In  this  deep  quiet'  ^ 

The  expression  "  All  was  the  Night's" 
is  taken  from  Seneca,  who  remarks  on. 
Virgil's  line, 

Om;>ua  noctit  erant,  plaeida  eomposta  guiete, 
that  he  might  have  concluded  better. 
Omnia  noctit  eraut. 

The  following  qnatrain  is  vigorous  and- 
animated ; 
*  The  ghostsof  traitors  from  the  brid  Ke  descend 

With  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice; 
About  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend, 

And  sing  their  sabbath  notes  with  feeble 
voice.' 

His  prediction  of  the  improvements 
which  shall  be  made  in  the  new  city  is 
elegant  and  poetical,  and,  with  an  event 
which  Poets  cannot  always  boast,  has 
been  happily  verified.  The  poem  con<. 
eludes  wuh  a  simile  that  might  have 
better  been  omitted. 

Dryden,  when  he  wrote  this  poem, 
seems  not  yet  fully  to  have  formed  his 
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versification,  or  settled  his  system  of 


propriety, 

From  tliis  time  he  addicted  himself 
almost  wholly  to  the  stage, "  to  which,' 
says  he,  '*  my  genias  never  mach  in 
clined  me,*'  merely  as  the  most  profit- 
able market  for  poetry.  By  writing 
tragedies  in  rhyme,  he  continued  to  im- 
prove his  diction  and  his  nnmbers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Harte,  who  had 
studied  his  worlcs  with  great  attention, 
he  settled  his  principles  of  versification 
in  1676,  when  he  produced  the  play  of 

*  Aureng  Zebe:'  and  according  to  his 
own  account  of  the  short  time  in  which 
he   wrote   '  Tyrannic   Love,'   and   the 

*  State  of  Innocence,'  he  soon  obtained 
the  full  effect  of  diligence,  and  added 
facility  to  exactness. 

Rhyme  has  been  so  long  banished  from 
the  theatre,  that  we  know  not  its  effects 
upon  the  passions  of  an  audience ;  bot 
it  has  this  convenience,  that  sentences 
stand  more  independent  on  each  other, 
and  striking  passages  are  therefore  easily 
selected  and  retained.  Thus  the  descrip- 
tion of  Night  in  the  '  Indian  Emperor,' 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  Empire  in  the 

*  Conquest  of  Granada,'  are  more  fre- 
quently repeated  than  any  lines  in  '  All 
for  Love,'  or  *  Don  Sebastian.' 

To  search  bis  plays  for  vigorous  sallies 
and  sententious  elegances,  or  to  fix  the 
dates  of  any  little  pieces  which  he  wrote 
by  chance,  or  by  solicitation,  were  la- 
bour too  tedious  and  minute. 

His  dramatic  labours  did  not  so  wholly 
absorb  his  thoughts,  but  that  he  promul- 
gated the  laws  of  translation  in  a  preface 
to  the  English  Epistles  of  Ovid  ;  one  of 
which  he  translated  himself,  and  another 
in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

'  Absalom  and  Achitophel'  is  a  work 
so  well  known,  that  particular  criticism 
is  superfluous.  If  it  be  considered  as  a 
poem  political  and  controversial,  it  will 
be  found  to  comprise  all  the  excellences 
of  which  the  subject  is  susceptible ;  acri- 
mony of  censure,  elegance  of  praise, 
artful  delineation  of  characters,  variety 
and  vigour  of  sentiment,  happy  turns  of 
language,  and  pleasing  harmony  of  num- 
bers ;  and  all  these  raised  to  such  a  height 
as  can  scarcely  be  fonnd  in  any  other 
English  composition. 

it  is  not,  however,  without  faults ; 
some  lines  are  inelegant  or  improper, 
and  too  many  are  irreligiously  licentious. 
The  original  structure  of  the  poem  was 
defective;  allegories  drawn  to  great 
length  will  always  break  ;  Charles  could 
not  ran  continually  parallel  with  David. 

The  subject  had  likewise  another  in- 
convenience :  it  admitted  little  imagery 
ur  description ;  and  a  long  poem  of  mere 
sentiments  easily  becomes  tedious ;  though 


all  the  parts  are  forcible,  and  every  line 
kindles  new  rapture,  the  reader,  if  not 
relieved  by  the  interposition  of  some- 
thing that  soothes  the  fancy,  grows  weary 
of  admiration,  and  defers  the  rest. 

As  an  approach  to  the  historical  truth 
was  necessary,  the  action  and  catastrophe 
were  not  in  the  poet's  power ;  there  is 
therefore  an  unpleasing  disproportion 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end.  We 
are  alarmed  by  a  faction  formed  of  many 
sects,  various  in  their  principles,  but 
agreeing  in  their  purpose  of  mischief, 
formidable  for  their  numbers,  and  strong 
by  their  supports;  while  the  King's 
friends  are  few  and  weak.  The  chiefs 
on  either  part  are  set  forth  to  view  :  but 
when  expectation  is  at  the  height,  the 
King  makes  a  speech,  and 
'  Henceforth  a  series  of  new  times  began.' 

Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  en- 
chanted castle,  with  a  wide  moat  and 
lofty  battlements,  walls  of  marble  and 
gates  of  brass,  which  vanishes  at  once 
into  air,  when  the  destined  knight  blows 
his  horn  before  it  1 

In  the  second  part,^  written  by  Tate, 
there  is  a  long  insertion,  which,  for  its 
poignancy  of  satire,  exceeds  any  part  of 
the  former.  Personal  resentment,  though 
no  laudable  motive  to  satire,  can  add 
great  force  to  general  principles.  Self* 
love  is  a  busy  prompter. 

*  The  Medal,'  written  upon  the  same 
principles  with  *  Absalom  and  Achito^ 
phel,'  but  npon  a  narrower  plan,  gives 
less  pleasure,  though  it  discovers  equal 
abilities  in  the  writer.  The  superstruc- 
ture cannot  extend  beyond  the  founda- 
tion ;  a  single  character  or  incident  cannot 
furnish  as  many  ideas,  as  a  series  of 
events,  or  multiplicity  of  agents.  This 
poem  therefore,  since  time  has  left  it  to 
Itself,  is  not  much  read,  nor  perhaps 
generally  understood ;  yet  it  abounds 
with  touches  both  of  humorous  and  se- 
rious satire.  The  picture  of  a  man  whose 
propensions  to  mischief  are  such,  that  his 
best  actions  are  but  inability  of  wicked- 
ness, is  very  skilfully  delineated  and 
strongly  coloured : 
*  Power  was  his  aim;  but,  thrown  from  that 
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The  '  Threnodia,'  which,  by  a  term  I 
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am  aflraid  neither  aatborized  nor  analo- 
gical, he  calls  AugtutalU,  is  not  among 
his  happiest  prodactions.  Its  first  and 
obvioQs  defect  is  the  irregularity  of  its 
metre,  lo  which  the  ears  of  that  age, 
however,  were  accustomed.  What  it 
"worse,  it  has  neither  tenderness  nor  dig. 
nity ;  it  is  neither  magnificent  nor  pa- 
thetic. He  seems  to  look  round  him  for 
images  which  he  cannot  find,  and  what 
he  has  he  distorts  by  endeavouring  to 
enJarge  them.  "  He  is,"  he  says,  '•  pe- 
trified with  grief;"  but  the  marble  some- 
times relents,  and  trickles  in  a  joke. 


*  The  son*  of  art  all  medicineti  try'd, 
And  every  noble  remedy  apply'd  : 

With  emulation  each  eagay'd 

His  utmost  skill ;  nay,  more,  they  pray*d: 
Was  never  losing^  game  with  belter  coaduct 
play»d.' 

He  had  been  a  little  inclined  to  merri- 
ment before,  upon  the  prayers  of  a  na- 
tion for  their  dying  sovereign:  nor  was 
he  serious  enough  to  keep  Heathen  fables 
oat  of  his  religion : 

*  With  him  ihe'  innumerable  crowd  of  armed 

prayers 
Knock'd  at  the  gates  of  Heaven,  and  knocked 
aloud ;  , 

The  first  toeU-meaning  rude  petifioners. 

All  for  his  life  assail'd  the  throne, 
All  would  have  bribed  the  skies  by  offering 
up  their  own. 

Ho  great  a  throng  not  Heaven  itself  could  bar; 
Twas  almost  borne  by  force  as  in  the  giants^ 

war. 
The  prayers,  at  least,  for  his  reprieve  were 

heard; 
His  death,  like  Hezekiah's,  was  deferrM.* 

There  is  throughout  the  composition  a 
desire  of  splendour  without  wealth.  In 
the  conclusion  beseems  too  much  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  the  new  reign  to 
have  lamented  his  old  master  with  much 
sincerity. 

He  did  not  miscarry  in  this  attempt 
for  want  of  skill  either  in  lyric  or  elegiac 

Soetry.  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Lilligrew  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  ode 
that  our  language  ever  has  produced. 
The  first  part  flows  with  a  torrent  of  en- 
thusiasm, **  Fervet  immensusque  ruit.'* 
All  the  stanzas  indeed  are  not  equal. 
An  Imperial  crown  cannot  be  one  con- 
tinned  diamond  ;  the  gems  must  be  held 
together  by  some  less  valuable  matter. 

In  his  first  ode  for  Cecilia's  day,  which 
is  lost  in  the  splendour  of  the  second, 
there  are  passages  which  would  have 
dignified  any  other  poet.  The  first  stanza 
is  vigorous  and  elegant,  though  the  word 
diapason  is  too  technical,  and  the  rhymes 
are  too  remote  from  one  another. 

*  From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 
This  universal  frame  began ; 

When  Nature  underneath  a  heap  of  jarring 
atoms  lay. 
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And  could  not  heave  her  head, 
The  tuneful  voire  was  heard  from  high. 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dead.. 
Then  cold  and  hot,  and  moist  'and  dry. 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 

And  music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

Thiu  universal  frame  besfan. 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compasii  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.' 

The  conclusion  is  likewise  striking; 
but  it  includes  an  image  so  awful  in 
itself,  that  it  can  owe  little  to  poetry ; 
and  I  could  wish  the  antithesis  of  music 
untuning  had  found  some  other  place. 
*  As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move, 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 
To  all  thebfess'd  above: 

So,  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
litis  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour, 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  music  shall  untune  the  sky.' 

Of  his  skill  in  elegy  he  has  given  a 
specimen  in  his  *  Eleonora,' of  which  the 
following  lines  discover  their  author : 

•  Though  all  these  rare  endowmenu  of  the 

mind 
Were  in  a  narrow  space  of  life  confined, 
The  figure  was  with  full  perfection  crown'd, 
Though  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round : 
As  when  in  elory,  through  the  public  place. 
The  spoils  of  coiiquer'd  nations  were  to  pass. 
And  but'one  day  for  triumph  was  allow'd, 
The  consul  wancon&train'dnispomptocrowd: 
And  so  the  swift  procession  hurry'd  on, 
That  all,  though  not  distinctly,   might  be 

shown; 
So,  in  the  straiten'd  bounds  of  life  confined. 
She  gave  but  glimpses  of  her  glorious  mind : 
And  multitudes  of  virtues  pass'd  along; 
Each  pressing  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng, 
Ambitious  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 
For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come. 
Yet  unemploy'd  no  minute slipp'd  away; 
Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay. 
The  haste  of  Heaven  to  have  her  was  so  great, 
1  hat  some  were  single  acts,  though  each 

complete ; 
And  every  act  stood  ready  to  repeat.' 

This  piece,  however,  is  not  without 
its  faults ;  there  is  so  much  likeness  in 
the  initial  comparison,  that  there  is  no 
illustration.  As  a  king  would  be  la- 
mented, Eleonora  was  lamented ; 

*  As,  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch 

dies. 
Soft  whispers,  first,  and  mournful  murmurs 

rise 
Among  the  sad  attendants  ;  then  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  voice,  and  spreads  the  news 

around. 
Through  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadful 

blast 
Is  blown  lo  distant  colonies  at  hat. 
Who,  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in 

vain, 
For  his  lonsr  liff,  and  for  his  happv  reign; 
So  slowly,  by  degrees,  un>»illiiig  Fame 
Did  matchless  Eleonora's  fate  proclaim. 
Till  public  as  the  loss  the  news  became. 

This  is  little  better  than  to  say  in  praise 
of  a  shrub,  that  it  is  as  green  as  a  tree  ; 
K. 
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or  of  a  brook,  that  it  waters  a  garden,  as 
a  river  waters  a  country. 

Dryden  confesses  that  he  did  not  know 
the  lady  whom  he  celebrates :  the  praise, 
being  therefore  inevitably  general,  fixes 
no  impression  npon  the  reader,  nor  ex- 
cites any  tendency  to  love,  nor  moch 
desire  of  imitation.  Knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  to  the  poet  what  durable  ma- 
terials are  to  the  architect. 

The  *  Religio  Laici,'  which  borrows 
its  tiUe  from  the  '  Religio  Medici'  of 
Browne,  is  almost  the  only  work  of 
Dryden  which  can  be  considered  as  a 
voluntary  effusion ;  in  this,  therefore,  it 
might  be  hoped  that  the  full  effulgence 
of  his  genius  would  be  found.  But  un- 
happily the  subject  is  rather  argumenta- 
tive than  poetical ;  he  intended  only  a 
specimen  of  metrical  disputation : 

'  Aod  ibM  unpolishM  rugnred  Terse  I  chow, 
At  fittest  for  discourse,  and  nearest  prose.' 

This,  however,  is  a  composition  of 
great  excellence  in  its  kind,  in  which 
the  familiar  is  very  properly  diversified 
with  the  solemn,  and  the  grave  with  the 
humorous  ;  in  which  metre  has  neither 
weakened  the  force,  nor  clouded  the  per- 
spicuity of  argument ;  nor  will  it  be  easy 
to  find  another  example  equally  happy 
of  this  middle  kind  of  writing,  which, 
though  prosaic  in  some  parts,  rises  to 
high  poetry  in  others,  and  neither  towers 
to  the  skies,  nor  creeps  along  the  ground. 

Of  the  same  kind,  or  not  far  distant 
from  it,  is  the  '  Hind  and  Panther,*  the 
longest  of  all  Dryden's  original  poems ; 
an  allegory  intended  to  comprise  and  to 
decide  the  controversy  between  the  Ro- 
manists and  Protestants.  The  scheme 
of  the  work  is  injudicious  and  incom- 
modious ;  for  what  can  be  more  absurd 
than  that  one  beast  should  counsel  an- 
other to  rest  her  faith  upon  a  pope  and 
council  1  He  seems  well  enough  skilled 
in  the  usual  topics  of  argument,  endea- 
vours to  show  the  necessity  of  an  infal- 
lible judge,  and  reproaches  the  Reformers 
with  want  of  unity ;  but  is  weak  enough 
to  ask,  why,  since  we  see  without  know- 
ing how,  we  may  not  have  an  infallible 
judge  virithout  knowing  where  ? 

The  Hind  at  one  time  is  afraid  to 
drink  at  the  common  brook,  because  she 
may  be  worried;  but,  walking  home 
with  the  Panther,  talks  by  the  way  of 
the  Nicene  Father*,  and  at  last  declares 
herself  to  be  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  absurdity  was  very  properly  ridi- 
culed in  the  '  City  Mouse  and  Country 
Mouse'  of  Montague  and  Prior ;  and  in 
the  detection  and  censure  of  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  fiction  chiefly  consists  the 
ralueof  their  performance,  which,  what- 
ever reputation  it  might  obtain  by  the 


help  of  temporary  passions,  seemt,  to 
readers  almost  a  century  distant,  nor 
verv  forcible  or  animated. 

Pope,  whose  judgment  was  perhaps  a 
little  bribed  by  the  subject,  used  to  naen- 
tion  this  poem  as  the  most  correct  speci- 
men of  Dryden's  versification.  It  was 
indeed  written  when  he  had  completely 
formed  his  manner,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  exhibit,  negligence  excepted,  his  de- 
liberate and  ultimate  scheme  of  metre. 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer, 
that  he  did  not  approve  the  perpetual 
uniformity  which  confines  the  sense  to 
couplets,  since  he  has  broken  his  lines  in 
the  initial  paragraph. 
'  A  milk-whUe  Hind,  immortal  and  anchanf  ed, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  foreot  ranged : 
Without  unxpotted,  innocent  within, 
Slie  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 
Yet  bad  she  oft  been  chased  with  horns  and 


And  Scythian  shafts, and  maoy-wiof  ed  wounds 
Aim'd  at  her  heart:  was  often  forced  to  fly. 
And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fated  not.to  die.* 

These  lines  are  lofly>  elegant,  and 
musical,  notwithstanding  the  interruption 
of  the  pause,  of  which  the  effect  is  rather 
increase  of  pleasure  by  variety,  than 
•offence  by  ruggedness. 

To  the  first  part  it  was  his  intention, 
he  says,  **  to  give  the  majestic  turn  of 
heroic  poesy  y*  and  perhaps  he  might 
have  executed  his  design  not  unsnccess- 
fnllv,  bad  not  an  opportunity  of  satire, 
which  he  cannot  forbear,  fallen  some- 
times in  his  way.  The  character  of  a 
Presbyterian,  whose  emblem  is  the  Wo\f, 
is  not  very  heroically  majestic : 

*  More  hauehty  than  the  rest  the  wolfish  race 
Appear  with  belly  itaunt  andfamish*d  face; 
Never  was  so  derorm'd  a  beast  of  grace. 

His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears. 
Close  ciapp'd  for  shame;  but  bis  rough  crest 

he  rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears.' 

His  general  character  of  the  other  sorts 
of  beasts  that  never  go  to  church,  though 
sprightly  and  keen,  has,  however,  not 
much  of  heroic  poesy : 

*  These  are  the  chief;  to  number  o*er  the  rest. 
And  stand  like  Adam  naming  every  beast. 
Were  weary  woiit ;  nor  will  the  Muse  describe 
A  Hlimy-horn,  and  sun-begotten  tribe. 

Who,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound. 
In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 
These  gross,  half-animated  lumps  I  leave; 
Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts   they  can 

conceive : 
But,  if  they  think  at  all,  His  sure  no  higher 
Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  aspire; 
Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  mass  of 

clay. 
So  drossy,  so  divisible  are  thev, 
As  would  but  serve  pure  bodies  for  allay; 
Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle 

things 
As  only  buz  to  Heaven  with  evening  wings; 
Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance  ; 
Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 
They  know  no  being,  and  but  hate  a  name; 
To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  same.' 
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One  more  instance,  and  that  taken 
ttom  the  narrative  part,  where  style 
■was  more  in  his  choice,  will  show  how 
steadily  he  kept  his  resolution  of  heroic 
dignity. 

*  For  when  tlie  herd,  sufficed,  did  late  repair 
To  ferny  heaths  and  to  their  forest  lair. 
She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  siay, 
Frofferingr  the  Hind  to  wait  her  halfthe  wat ; 
That,  since  the  sliy  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 
Might  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 
With  much  ffood-will  the  motion  was  embraced, 
To  chat  awhile  on  their  adventures  past: 
Nor  had  the  ijrateful  Hind  so  soon  forgot 
Her  friend  and  fellow-BulTerer  in  the  plot. 
Yet,  wnu<iering  how  of  late  she  tft  ew  estranged, 
Her  forehead  cloudy  and  her  countenance 

changed, 
She  thought  this  hoar  the*  occasion  would 

present 
To  learn  her  secret  cause  of  discontent. 
Which  well  she  hoped  might  be  with  ease 

redress'd, 
Considering  her  a  well  bred  civil  beast, 
And  mure  a  gentlewoman  than  the  rest. 
After  some  common  talk  what  rumours  ran. 
The  lady  of  the  spotted  muff  began.' 

The  second  and  third  parts  he  professes 
to  have  reduced  to  diction  more  familiar 
and  more  suitable  to  dispute  and  conver- 
sation; the  difference  is  not,  however, 
very  easily  perceived  ;  the  first  has  fa- 
miliar, and  the  two  others  have  sonorous, 
lines.  The  original  incongruity  runs 
throngh  the  whole;  the  king  is  now 
Casar,  and  now  the  Lion;  and  the 
name  Pan  is  given  to  the  Supreme 
Being. 

Bnt  when  this  constitutional  absurdity 
is  forgiven,  the  poem  must  be  confessed 
to  be  written  with  great  smoothness  of 
metre,  a  wide  extent  of  knowledge,  and 
an  abundant  multiplicity  of  images ;  the 
controversy  is  embellished  with  pointed 
sentences,  diversified  by  illustrations,  and 
enlivened  by  sallies  of  invective.  Some 
of  the  facts  to  which  allssions  are  made 
are  now  become  obscure,  and  perhaps 
there  may  be  many  satirical  passages 
little  onderstood. 

As  it  was  by  its  nature  a  work  of  de- 
fiance, a  composition  which  would  na- 
turally be  examined  with  the  utmost 
acrimony  of  criticism,  it  was  probably 
laboured  with  uncommon  attention,  and 
there  are,  indeed,  few  negligences  in  the 
subordinate  paru.  The  original  impro- 
priety, and  the  subsequent  unpopularity 
of  the  subject,  added  to  the  ridiculousness 
of  its  first  elements,  has  sunk  it  into  neg- 
lect; bnt  it  may  be  usefully  studied,  as 
an  example  of  poetical  ratiocination,  iu 
which  the  argument  suffers  little  from 
the  metre. 

In  the  poem  on  '  the  Birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,'  nothing  is  very  re- 
markable bnt  the  exorbitant  adulation, 
and  that  insensibility  of  the  precipice  on 
which  the  king  was  then  standing,  which 


the  Laureate  apparently  shared  with  the 
rest  of  the  courtiers.  A  few  months  cured 
him  of  controversy,  dismissed  him  from 
court,  and  made  him  againapla>-wrigbt 
and  translator. 

Of  Juvenal  there  had  been  a  translation 
by  Stapyltoo,  and  another  by  Holiday  ; 
neither  of  them  is  very  poetical.  Stapyl- 
ton  is  more  smootli ;  and  Holiday's  is 
more  esteemed  for  the  learning  of  his 
notes.  A  new  version  was  proposed  to 
the  poets  of  that  time,  and  undertaken 
by  them  in  conjunction.  The  main  de- 
sign  was  conducted  by  Dryden,  whose 
reputation  was  such  that  no  man  was 
unwilling  to  serve  the  Muses  under 
him. 

The  general  character  of  this  transla- 
tion will  be  given,  when  it  is  said  to  pre- 
serve the  wit,  but  to  want  the  dignity,  of 
the  original.  The  peculiarity  of  Juvenal 
is  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and  stateliness,  of 
pointed  sentences,  and  declamatory  gran- 
deur. His  points  have  not  been  neg- 
lected ;  but  bis  grandeur  none  of  the  band 
seemed  to  consider  as  necessary  to  be 
imitated,  except  Creech,  who  undertook 
the  tliirteenth  satire.  It  is  therefore  per- 
haps possible  to  give  a  better  representa- 
tion of  that  great  satirist,  even  in  those 
parts  which  Dryden  himself  has  trans« 
iated,  some  passages  excepted,  which 
will  never  be  excelled. 

With  Juvenal  w)s  published  Persins, 
translated  wholly  by  Dryden.  This  work, 
though  like  all  other  productions  of  Dry- 
den it  may  have  shining  parts,  seems  to 
have  been  written  merely  for  wages,  in 
an  uniform  mediocrity,  without  any  eager 
endeavour  after  excellence,  or  laborious 
effort  of  the  mind. 

There  wanders  an  opinion  among  the 
readers  of  poetry,  that  one  of  these  satires 
is  an  exercise  of  the  school.  Dryden  says, 
that  he  once  translated  it  at  school ;  bnt 
not  that  he  preserved  or  poblished  the 
juvenile  performance. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  undertook  per- 
haps the  most  arduous  work  of  its  kind, 
a  translation  of  Virgil,  for  which  he  had 
shown  how  well  he  was  qualified  by  his 
version  of  the  Pollio,  and  two  episodes, 
one  of  Nisus  and  Enryalus,  the  other  of 
Mezentius  and  Ijausus. 

In  the  comparison  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, the  discriminative  excellence  of  Ho- 
mer is  elevation  and  comprehension  of 
thought,  and  that  of  Virgil  is  grac^  and 
splendour  of  diction.  Ihe  beauties  of 
Homer  are  therefore  difficult  to  be  lost, 
and  those  of  Virgil  difficult  to  be  reUined. 
The  massy  trunk  of  sentiment  is  safe  by 
its  solidity,  but  the  blossoms  of  elocution 
easily  drop  away.  The  author,  having 
the  choice  of  his  own  images,  selects 
those  which  he  can  best  adorn  ;  the  trans- 
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lator  must,  at  all  hazards,  follow  his  ori- 
ginal, and  express  thoughts  which  per- 
haps he  won  Id  not  have  chosen.  W^en 
to  this  primary  difficulty  is  added  the  in- 
convenience  of  a  language  so  much  infe- 
rior in  harmony  to  the  Latin,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  they  who  read  the 
Georgics  and  the  Mne\<\  should  be  mnch 
delighted  with  any  version. 

All  these  obstacles  Dryden  saw,  and  all 
these  he  determined  to  encounter.  The 
expectation  of  his  work  was  undoubtedly 
great;  the  nation  considered  its  honoar 
as  interested  in  the  event.  One  gave  him 
the  different  editions  of  his  author,  ano- 
ther helped  him  ia  the  subordinate  parts. 
The  arguments  of  the  several  books  were 
given  him  by  Addison. 

The  hopes  of  the  public  were  not  dis- 
appointed. He.  produced,  says  Pope, 
*'  the  most  noble  and  spirited  translation 
that  I  know  in  any  language."  It  cer- 
tainly excelled  whatever  had  appeared  in 
English,  and  appears  to  have  satisfied  his 
friends,  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  have 
silenced  his  enemies.  Milbourne,  indeed, 
a  clergyman, attacked  it ;  but  his  outrages 
seem  to  be  the  ebullitions  of  a  mind  agi- 
tated by  stronger  resentment  than  bad 
poetry  can  excite,  and  previously  resolved 
not  to  be  pleased. 

His  criticism  extends  only  to  the  Pre- 
face, Pastorals, and  Georgics;  and,  as  he 
professes  to  give  his  antagonist  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reprisal,  he  has  added  his  own 
version  of  the  first  and  fourth  Pastorals, 
and  the  first  Georgic.  The  world  has 
forgotten  his  book ;  but, since  his  attempt 
has  given  him  a  place  in  literary  history, 
I  will  preserve  a  specimen  of  his  criti- 
cism, by  inserting  his  remarks  on  that 
invocation  before  the  first  Georgic,  and 
of  his  poeti*y,  by  annexing  his  own  ver- 
'  sion. 

Ver.  1. 
'  What  roakeR  a  plenteous  harvest,  when  to 

turn 
The  fruitful  soil,  and  when  to  sow  the  corn.* 

"  It's  unluckpi  they  say,  to  stumble  at 
the  threshold :  but  what  has  a  plenteous 
harvest  to  do  here?  Virgil  would  not 
pretend  to  prescribe  rules  for  tJiat  which 
depends  not  on  the  husbandman's  care, 
but  the  disposition  of  Heaven  altogether. 
lndeed,theplenteouscrop6epenA%mme- 
what  on  the  good  method  of  tillage ; 
and  where  the  land's  ill-manured,  the 
corn,  without  a  miracle,  can  be  but  in- 
different; but  the  harvest  mny  he  good, 
which  is  its  properest  epithet,  though 
the  husbandman's  skill  were  never  so 
indifferent.  The  next  sentence  is  too 
literal,  and  wTien  to  plough  had  been 
Virgil's  meaning,  and  intelligible  to  every 
body ;  and  when  to  sow  the  corn,  is  a 
needless  addition." 


Ver.  8. 
«  The  care  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  ofkine, 
And  when  to  geld  the  lambs,  and  shear  die 
swine/ 

"  would  as  well  have  fallen  nnder  the 
cura  boum,  qui  cultus  habendo  tit  pe- 
cori,  as  Mr.  D.'s  deduction  of  particu- 
lars." 

Ver.  $. 
*  The  birth  and  genius  of  the  fnigal  bee 
I  sing,  Maecenas,  and  f  sing  to  thee.' 

**  But  where  did  exp^Wen^m  ever  signify 
birth  and  genius  f  or  what  gronnd  was 
there  for  such  a  fgure  in  this  phice? 
How  much  more  manly  is  Mr.  Ogylb^s 
version !" 

'  What  makes  rich  grounds,  in  what  celesuaJ 

vigils 
Tis  good  to  plough,  and   marry  elms  witb 

vines* ; 
What  best  fin  cattle,  wh«t  with  sheep  agrees, 
And  several  art*  improving  frugal  bees: 
I  sing,  Msecenas.' 

**  Which  four  lines,  though  fanlty  enough, 
are  yet  much  more  to  the  purpose  than 
Mr.  D.'s  six." 

Ver.  22. 
*  From  fields  and  mountains  to  my  song  re- 
pair.' 

"  For  patrium  linquens  nemtu,  saltus- 
que  LyccBi Very  well  explained!" 

Ver.  23,  24. 
Inventor  Pallas,  of  the  fattening  oil, 
Tbnu  founder  of  the  plough,  and  ploaghmaa*! 
toil!" 

'*  Written  as  if  these  had  been  Pallas's 
invention.  The  ploughman's  toU's  im- 
pertinent." 

Ver.  25. 

* The  shroud-like  cypress » 

"  Why  shroud-like  ?  Is  a  cypress,  polled 
op  by  the  roots,  which  the  sculpture  in 
the  last  Eclogue  fills  Silvanus's  band 
with,  so  very  like  a  shroud?  Or  did  not 
Mr.  />.  think  of  that  kind  of  cypress 
used  often  for  scarves  and  hatbands  at 
funerals  formerly,  or  for  widows'  veUs, 
&c.  ?  if  so,  'twas  a  deep,  good  thought." 

Ver.  26. 


-  That  wear 


The  royal  honours,  and  increase  the  year.' 
'*  What's  meant  by  increasing  the  year? 
Did  the  gods  or  goddesses  add  more 
months,  or  days,  or  hours,  to  it?  Or 
how  can  arva  tueri  signify  to  wear 
rural  honours  ?  Is  this  to  translate,  or 
abuse  an  author?  The  next  couplet  is 
borrowed  from  Ogylby,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause less  to  the  purpose  than  ordinary." 

Ver.  33. 

'  The  patron  of  the  world,  and  Rome's  pecu- 
liar guard.' 

'*  Idle,  and  none  of  VirgiVs,  no  more 
than  the  sense  of  the  precedent  couplet ; 
to  again,  he  interpolates  Virgil  with 
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that  and  the  round  circle  qf  the  year  to 
£fwde  powerful  qfbl&tsingtt  which  thou 
atrew'»t  around;  a  ridiculous  Latinitm, 
and  an  impertinent  addition;  indeed 
the  whole  period  is  but  one  piece  of  ab- 
surdity  and  nonsense,  as  those  who  lay 
it  with  the  original  must  find." 
Ver.  42, 43. 

*  And  NeptMoe  shal^  ie*iga  ihe  fasce«  of  the 

ken.' 

**  Was  he  consul  or  dictator  there?** 

*  And  wat'ry  virgin*  for  thy  hcd  shall  »trive.' 

**  Both  absurd  interpolations.'* 

Ver.  47, 48. 

Whcrn  in  the  void  of  Heaven  a  place  is  Tree. 

Ah  happyf  O n  ictre  ibat  place /or  thee!* 

**But  where  is  that  void?  Or,  what 
does  our  translator  luean  by  it?  He 
knows  what  Ovid  says  God  did  to  pre- 
vent such  a  void  in  Heaven ;  perhaps 
this  was  then  forgotten :  but  Virgil  talics 
more  sensibly." 

Ver.  49. 
'  The  scorpion  ready  to  receive  thy  laws.' 

**  No,  he  would  Dotth^  ht^ye gotten  out 
of  his  way  so  fast." 

Ver.  56. 
'  Though  Proserpine  affects  her  silent  seaL' 

**  What  made  Acr  then  so  angry  with 
■AscalaphuSf  for  preventing  her  return  ? 
She  was  now  used  to  Patience  under 
the  determinations  of  Fate,  rather  than 
fond  of  lier  residence,'* 

Ver.  61,63,63. 
'  Pity  Ihe  poet*s  and  the  ploughman's  cares, 
Int'rest  thy  {treainess  in  our  u.eaii  affairs. 
And  u»e  thy»e]f  betimes  to  hear  our  prayers.* 

**  Which  ic  such  a  wretched  perversion 
of  Virgil's  noble  thought  as  Vicars 
would  have  blushed  at;  but  Mr.  Ogylby 
makes  us  some  amends,  by  his  better 
lines : 

'  O  wheresoe*er  thou  art,  from  thence  iuciine, 
And  gram  assistance  to  my  bold  design ! 
Pity,  with  nie,  poor  husbandmen's  anairs, 
Abu  now,  as  if  translated,  hear  our  prayers.' 

"  This  is  sense,  and  to  the  purpose  :  the 
other,  poor  mistaken-stuff." 

Such  were  the  strictures  of  Milbourne, 
who  found  few  abettors,  and  of  whom  it 
may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that  many 
who  favoured  his  design  were  ashamed  of 
his  insolence. 

When  admiration  had  subsided,  the 
translation  was  more  coolly  examined, 
and  found,  like  ail  others,  to  be  some- 
times erroneous,  and  sometimes  licentious. 
Those  who  could  find  faults,  thought  they 
could  avoid  them;  and  Dr.  Brady  at- 
tempted in  blank  verse  a  translation  of 
the  ./Eneid,  wbicb*  when  dragged  into  the 


world,  did  not  live  long  enough  to  cry. 
I  have  never  seen  it;  but  that  such  a 
version  there  is,  or  has  been,  perhaps 
some  old  catalogue  informed  me. 

With  not  much  better  success,  Trapp, 
when  his  Tragedy  and  his  *  Prelections  * 
bad  given  him  reputation, attempted  ano> 
ther  blank  version  of  thCviCneid;  to 
which,  notwiihstandiug  the  slight  regard 
with  which.it  was  treated,  he  had  after- 
wards perseverance  enoueh  to  add  the 
£clognes  and  Georgics.  His  book  may 
continue  in  existence,  as  long  as  it  is  the 
clandestine  refuge  of  schoolboys. 

Since  the  English  ear  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  mellifluence  of  Pope's  num- 
bers, and  the  diction  of  poetry  has  become 
more  splendid,  new  attempts  have  been 
made  to  translate  Virgil;  aud  all  his 
works  have  been  attempted  by  men  bet- 
ter qualified  to  contend  with  Dryden.  I 
will  not  engage  myself  in  an  invidious 
comparison,  by  opposing  one  passage  to 
another;  a  work  of  which  there  would 
be  no  end,  and  which  might  be  often 
offensive  without  use. 

It  is  not  by  comparing  line  with  line 
that  the  merit  of  great  works  is  to  be 
estimated,  but  by  their  general  effects 
and  ultimate  result.  It  is  eavy  to  note  a 
weak  line,  and  write  one  more  vigorous 
in  its  place ;  to  find  a  happiness  of  ex- 
pression in  the  original,  and  transplant  it 
by  force  into  the  version:  but  what  is 
given  to  the  parts  may  be  subducted  from 
the  whole,  and  the  reader  may  be  weary, 
though  the  critic  may  commend.  Works 
of  imagination  excel  by  their  allurement 
and  delight;  by  their  power  of  attracting 
and  detaining  the  attention.  That  book  is 
good  in  vain,  which  the  reader  throws 
away.  He  only  is  the  master,  who  keeps 
the  mind  in  pleasing  captivity;  whose 
pages  are  perused  with  eagerness,  and  in 
hope  of  new  pleasure  are  perused  again  ; 
and  whose  conclusion  is  perceived  with 
an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  as  the  traveller 
casts  upon  departing  day. 

By  his  proportion  of  this  predomina- 
tion I  will  consent  that  Dryden  should 
be  tried^,  of  this,  which,  in  opposition  to 
reason,  makes  Ariosto  the  darling  and  the 
pride  of  Italy ;  of  this,  which,  indefiance 
of  criticism,  continues  Shakspeare  the 
sovereign  of  the  drama. 

His  last  work  was  his  '  Fables,*  in 
which  he  gave  us  the  first  example  of  a 
mode  of  writing  which  the  Italians  call 
refaccimento,  a  renovation  of  ancient 
writers,  by  modernizine;  their  language. 
Thus  the  old  poem  of  Boiardo  has  been 
new-dressed  by  Domeuichi  and  Berni. 
The  works  of  Chancer,  upon  which  this 
kind  of  rejuvenescence  has  been  bestowed 
by  Dryden,  require  little  criticism.  The 
tale  of  the  Cock  seems  hardly  worth  re- 
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vival;  and  the  story  of  Pabiinon  and 
Aroite,  containing  an  action  onsaitabie  to 
the  times  in  which  it  it  placed,  can  hardly 
be  snffered  to  pass  without  censme  of  the 
hyperbolical  comroendation  which  Dry- 
den  has  given  it  in  the  general  Preface, 
and  in  a  poetical  Dedication,  a  piece 
where  his  i)riginal  fondness  of  remote 
conceits  seems  to  have  revived. 

Of  the  three  pieces  borrowed  from 
Boccace,  Sigismnnda  may  be  defended 
by  the  celebrity  of  the  story.  Theodore 
and  Honoria,  though  it  contains  not  roneh 
moral,  yet  afforded  opportunities  of  strik- 
ing description.  And  Cymon  was  for- 
merly a  tale  of  such  reputation,  that  at 
the  revival  of  letters  it  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  one  of  the  Beroalds. 

Whatever  subjects  employed  his  pen 
he  was  still  improving  our  measures,  and 
embellishing  our  language. 

In  this  volume  are  interspersed  some 
short  original  poems,  which,  with  his 
prologues,  epilogues,  and  songs,  may  be 
comprised  in  Congrev^'s  remark,  that 
even  those,  if  he  had  written  nothing 
else,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the 
praise  of  excellence  in  his  kind. 

One  composition  must  however  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  perhaps  the  last  effort  of  his  poetry, 
has  been  always  considered  as  exhibiting 
thehighe8tflightoffancy,andtheexactest 
nicety  of  art.  This  is  allowed  to  stand 
without  a  rival.  If  indeed  there  is  any 
excellence  beyond  it,  in  some  other  of 
Dryden's  works  that  excellence  must  be 
found.  Compared  with  the  ode  on  Ktlli- 
grew,  it  may  be  pronounced  perhaps 
superior  in  the  whole,  but  without  any 
single  part  equal  to  the  first  stanza  of  the 
other. 

It  is  said  to  have  cos»t  Dry  den  a  fort- 
night's labour ;  but  it  does  not  want  its 
negligences ;  some  of  the  lines  are  with- 
out correspondent  rhymes  ; '  a  defect, 
which  I  never  detected  but  after  an  ac- 
quaintance of  many  years,  and  which  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  writer  might  hinder 
him  from  perceiving. 

His  last  stanza  has  less  emotfon  than 
the  former ;  but  it  is  not  less  elegant  in 
the  diction.  The  conclusion  is  vicious ; 
the  music  of  Timoiheus,  which  raised  a 
mortal  to  the  skies,  had  only  a  meta- 
pboiical  power ;  that  of  Cecilia,  which 
drew  an  angel  down,  had  a  real  effect : 
the  crown  therefore  could  not  reasonably 
be  divided. 

In  a  general  survey  of  Dryden's  la- 
bours, he  appears  to  have  a  mind  very 
comprehensive  by  nature,  and  much  en- 
riched with  acquired  knowledge.  His 
compositions  are  the  effects  of  a  vigorous 
genius  operating  upon  large  materials. 

The  power  that  predominated  in  his 


intellectual  operations  was  rather  strong 
reason  than  quick  sensibility.  Upon  all 
occasions  that  were  presented,  he  studied 
rather  than  felt,  and  produced  sentiments 
not  such  as  nature  enforces,  bnt  medita- 
tion supplies.  With  the  simple  and  ele- 
mental passions,  as  they  spring  separate 
in  the  mind,  he  seems  not  much  ac- 
quainted ;  and  seldom  describes  them  but 
as  they  are  complicated  by  the  various 
relations  of  society,  and  confused  in  the 
tumults  and  agitations  of  life. 

What  he  says  of  Love  may  contribote 
to  the  explanation  of  his  character : 

'  Love  various  min<lB  does  varlonsly  inspire: 
Jt  stirs  in  gentle  bosoms  eentie  fire. 
Like  that  of  inceose  on  the  alur  laid  ; 
But  ragiu;  flames  tempestnourt  souls  invade: 
A  fire  which  every  windy  pasision  hinws. 
With   pride  it  mounts,  or  with  rerengre  it 
glows.' 

Dryden's  was  not  one  of  the  gentle 
bosoms:  Love,  as  it  subsists  in  itself, 
with  no  tendency  bnt  to  the  person  loved, 
and  wishing  only  for  correspondent  kind- 
ness; snch  Love  as  shuts  out  all  other 
interest,  the  Love  of  the  Golden  Age, 
was  too  soft  and  subtle  to  put  bis  faculties 
in  motion.  He  hardly  conceived  it  bat 
in  its  turbulent  effervescence  with  some 
other  desires ;  when  it  was  inflamed  by 
rivalry,  or  obstructed  by  difficulties; 
when  it  invigorated  ambition,  or  exaspe- 
rated revenge. 

He  is  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of 
excellence,  not  often  pathetic ;  and  had 
so  little  sensibility  of  the  power  of  effn- 
sions  purely  natural,  that  he  did  not 
esteem  them  in  others.  Simplicity  gave 
hirti  no  pleasure ;  and  for  the  first  part  of 
his  life  he  looked  on  Otway  with  con- 
tempt, though  at  last,  indeed  very  late, 
he  confessed  that  in  his  play  *  there  was 
Nature,  which  is  the  chief  beauty.' 

We  do  not  always  know  our  own  mo- 
tives. I  am  not  certain  whether  it  wis 
not  rather  the  difficulty  which  he  foand 
in  exhibiting  the  genuine  operations  of 
the  heart,  than  a  servile  submission  to  an 
injudicious  audience,. that  filled  his  plays 
with  false  magnificence.  It  was  necessary 
to  fix  attention ;  and  the  mind  can  be 
captivated  only  by  recollection,  or  by 
curiosity  ;  by  reviving  natural  senti- 
ments, or  impressing  new  appearances 
of  things  :  sentences  were  readier  at  bis 
call  than  images ;  he  could  more  easily 
fill  the  ear  with  splendid  novelty,  than 
awaken  those  ideas  that  slumber  in  tbe 
heart. 

The  favourite  exercise  of  his  mind  was 
ratiocination ;  and,  that  argument  might 
not  be  too  soon  at  an  end,  he  delighted  to 
talk  of  liberty  and  necessity,  destiny  and 
contingence;  these  he  discusses  in  the 
language  of  the  school,  with  so  much  pro- 
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fandity,  that  the  terms  which  he  uses  are 
not  always  nnderstood.  It  is  indeed  learn- 
ing, bat  learning  oat  of  place. 

When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in 
disputation,  tboaghts  flowed  on  either 
side :  he  was  now  no  longer  at  a  loss ;  he 
had  always  objections  and  solutions  at 
command  ;  '  verbaque  provisam  rem  '— 
give  him  matter  for  bis  verse,  and  he  finds 
without  difficulty  verse  for  his  matter. 

In  Comedy,  for  which  he  professes  him- 
self not  naturally- qualified,  the  mirth 
which  he  excites  will  perhaps  not  be 
found  so  much  to  arise  from  any  original 
humour,  or  peculiarity  of  character  nicely 
distinguished  and  diligently  pursued,  as 
from  incidents  and  circumstances,  arti- 
fices and  surprises;  from  jests  of  action 
rather  than  of  sentiment.  What  be  had 
of  humorous  or  passionate,  he  seems  to 
have  had  not  from  nature,  but  from  other 
poets;  if  not  always  as  a  plagiary,  at 
least  as  an  imitator. 

Next  to  argument,  his  delight  was  in 
-wild  and  daring  sallies  of  sentiment,  in 
the  irregular  and  eccentric  violence  of 
wit.  He  delighted  to  tr^ad  npon  the 
brink  of  meaning,  where  light  and  dark- 
ness begin  to  mingle;  to  approach  the 
precipice  of  absurdity,  and  hover  over 
the  abyss  of  unideal  vacancy.  This  in- 
clination sometimes  produced  nonsense, 
which  he  knew ;  as, 

*  Move  swiftly.  Sun,  and  fly  a  lover**  pace, 
Leave  weeks  and  monibs  behind  thee  in  Uiy 

Amamel  flies 
To  ffuard  thee  from  the  demons  of  tiie  air ; 
My  flaming  tuord  above  them  to  dirplay. 
All  keen,  and  ground  upon  the  edge  of  day.' 

And  sometimes  it  issued  in  absurdities, 
of  which  perhaps  he  was  not  conscious : 

*  Then  we  upon  our  orb'«  last  veree  shall  go, 
And  tee  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky; 

From  tlience  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall 
know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely.pry.' 

These  lines  have  no  meaning ;  but  may 
we  not  say,  in  imitation  of  Cowley  on 
another  book, 
»^ri«  so  like  sense  'twill  serve  the  turn  a«  well 

This  endeavour  after  the  grand  and  the 
new  produced  many  sentiments  either 
great  or  bulky,  and  many  images  either 
just  or  splendid : 

<  I  am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man. 
Ere  ibe  base  laws  of  servitude  be^au, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  uoble  savage  ran. 

<  ~>Tis  but  because  the  Living  death  ne'er 

knew,  .     , 

They  fear  to  prove  it  as  a  thing  that's  new : 
I.ei  me  the'  experiment  before  you  trj, 
I'll  show  you  first  how  easy  'lis  to  die. 

« .There  with  a  forest  of  their  darts  he  strove. 
And  stood  like  Capaneus  defying  Jove, 


With  bis  broad  sword  the  boldest  beatioff 
down, 

While  Fate  grew  pale  lest  he  should  win  the 
town. 

And  turuM  the  iron  leaves  of  his  dark  book 

To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  mis- 
took. 

<  —I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay ; 
For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 
Possession  of  your  rarth  ; 
if  burnt,  and  scatter'd  in  the  air,  the  winds 
That  strew  my  dust  diff^use  my  royalty. 
And  spread  me  o'er  your  clime ;  for  where  one 

atom 
Of  mine  shall  light,  know  there  Sebastian 

reigns.' 

Of  these  quotations  the  two  first  may  be 
allowed  to  be  great,  the  two  latter  only 
tumid. 

Of  such  selection  there  is  no  end.  I 
will  add  only  a  few  more  passages;  of 
which  the  first,  though  it  may  not  per- 
haps be  quite  clear  in  prose,  is  not  too 
obscure  for  poetry,  as  the  meaning  that 
it  has  is  noble : 

No,  there  is  a  nocessiiy  in  Fate, 
Whv  still  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortunate; 
He  keeps  his  object  ever  full  in  sight : 
Aad  that  assurauce  holds  him  firm  and  right; 
True,  'tis  a  narrow  wav  that  leads  to  bliss. 
But  right  before  there  is  no  precipice; 
Kear  makes  men  look  aside,  and  so  their  foot- 
ing miss.' 

Of  the  images  which  the  two  foltowing 
citations  afford,  the  first  is  elegant,  the 
second  magnificent ;  whether  either  be 
just,  let  the  reader  judge : 

<  What  precious  drops  are  these. 
Which  silently  each  other's  track  pnrsue* 
Briizhtas  voung  diamonds  in  their  ini'ant dew! 


-Resien  your  castle 


—Enter,  brave  hir;  for,  when  you  Kpeak  the 

The  gates  shall  open  of  their  own  accord ; 
The  genius  of  the  place  its  Lord  shall  meet, 
And  bow  its  towery  forehead  at  your  feet.'    , 

These  bursts  of  extravagance  Drydcn 
calls  the  '  Dalilahs'  of  the  Theatre  ;  and 
owns  that  many  noisy  lines  of  Maximin 
and  Almanzor  call  out  for  vengeance 
upon  him :  **  But  1  knew;"  says  he, 
*•  that  they  were  bad  enough  to  please, 
even  when  I  wrote  them."  There  is 
surely  reason  to  suspect  that  he  pleased 
himself  as  well  as  his  audience ;  and  that 
these,  like  the  harlots  of  other  men,  had 
his  love,  though  not  his  approbation. 

He  had  sometimes  faults  of  a  less  ge- 
nerous and  splendid  kind.  He  makes, 
like  almost  all  other  poets,  very  frequent 
use  of  mythology,  and  sometimes  con- 
nects religion  and  fable  too  closely  with- 
out distinction. 

He  descends  to  display  his  knowledge 
with  pedantic  ostentation;  as  when,  in 
translating  Virgil,  he  says,  "  tack  to  the 
larboard"— and  "  veer  starboard;"  and 
talks  in  another  work,  of  "  virtue  spoon- 
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ing  before  the  wind.*' — His  vanity  now 
and  then  betrayA  his  ignorance : 

*  Tbey  Nature'^  king  through  Nature's  optics 

view'd; 
Reversed,  they  view'd  hiui  lesseoM  to  their 
eyes.' 

He  had  heard  of  reversing  a  telescope 
and  unluckily  reverses  the  object. 

He  is  sometimes  unexpectedly  mean, 
When  he  describes  the  Supreme  Being 
as  moved  by  prayer  to  stop  the  Fire  of 
London,  what  is  his  expression  ? 

'  A  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes. 
In  firmameutal  waters  dippM  above, 

or  this  a  brodd  extinguisher  he  makes, 
And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry 
strove.' 

When  he  describes  the  Last  Day,  and 
the  decisive  tribunal,  he  intermingles  this 
image : 

<  When  rattling  hones  toeether  fly. 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky.' 

It  was  indeed  never  in  his  power  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  a  jest.  In  his 
Elegy  on  Cromwell: 

*  No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman's  cause  em- 

braced. 

Than  the  light  Monsieur  the  grave  Dun  out- 
weigh'd; 

Uis  fortune  turn'd  the  scale ' 

He  had  a  vanity,  unworthy  of  his  abi- 
lities, to  show,  as  may  be  suspected,  the 
rank  of  the  company  with  whom  he 
Hved,  by  the  use  of  French  words,  which 
had  then  crept  into  conversation ;  such  as 
fraicheur  for  coolness^  fougue  for  tur- 
bulence, and  a  few  more,  none  of  which 
the  language  has  incorporated  or  retained. 
'  They  continue  only  where  they  stood 
first,  perpetual  warnings  to  future  inno- 
vators. 

These  are  his  faults  of  affectation ;  bis 
faults  of  negligence  are  beyond  recital. 
Such  is  the  nnevenness  of  his  composi- 
tions, that  ten  lines  are  seldom  found  to- 
gether without  something  of  which  the 
reader  is  ashamed.  Dryden  was  no 
rigid  judge  of  his  own  pages ;  he  seldom 
struggled  after  supreme  excellence,  but 
snatched  in  haste  what  was  within  his 
reach :  and  when  he  could  content  others, 
was  himself  contented.  He  did  not  keep 
present  to  his  mind  an  idea  of  pure  per- 
fection ;  nor  compare  his  works,  such  as 
they  were,  with  what  they  might  be 
made.  He  knew  to  whom  he  should  be 
opposed.  He  had  more  music  than  Wal- 
ler, more  vigour  than  Denham,  and  more 
nature  than  Cowley ;  and  from  his  con- 
temporaries he  was  in  no  danger.  Stand- 
ing therefore  in  the  highest  place,  he  had 
no  care  to  rise  by  contending  with  him- 
self;  but,  while  there  was  no  name  above 
his  own,  was  willing  to  enjoy  fame  on 
the  easiest  terms. 


He  was  no  lover  of  labour.  What  he 
thought  snflScient,  he  did  not  stop  to 
make  better;  and  allowed  himself  to 
leave  many  parts  nnfinbhed,  in  confi- 
dence that  the  good  lines  would  over- 
balance the  bad.  What  he  had  once 
written,  he  dismissed  from  his  thoughts  : 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  example  to  be 
found  of  any  correction  or  improvement 
made  by  him  after  publication.  The 
hastiness  of  his  productions  might  be  the 
effect  of  necessity ;  but  his  subsequent 
neglect  could  hardly  have  any  other 
cause  than  impatience  of  study. 

What  can  be  said  of  his  versification 
will  be  little  more  than  a  dilatation  of 
the  praise  given  it  by  Pope : 

'  Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Dryden  taught  to 

join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  line. 
The  long  iiitgestic  march,  and  energy  divine.' 

Some  improvements  had  been  already- 
made  in  English  numbers;  bat  the  fall 
force  of  oar  language  was  not  yet  felt ; 
the  verse  that  was  smooth  was  commonly 
feeble.  If  Cowley  had  sometimes  a 
finished  line,  he  bad  it  by  chance.  Dry- 
den knew  bow  to  choose  the  flowing  and 
the  sonorous  words ;  to  vary  the  pauses, 
and  adjust  the  accents;  to  diversify  the 
cadence,  and  yet  preserve  the  smooth* 
ness  of  his  metre. 

Of  Triplets  and  Alexandrines,  though 
he  did  not  introduce  the  use,  he  estab- 
lished it.  The  Triplet  has  long  subsisted 
among  us.  Dryden  seems  not  to  have 
traced  it  higher  than  to  Chapman's  Ho- 
mer; but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Pbaer's 
Virgil,  written  in  the  reign  of  Mary  ; 
and  in  Hall's  Satires^nblished  five  years 
before  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Alexandrine  was,  I  believe,  first 
used  by  Spenser,  for  the  sake  of  closing 
his  stanza  with  a  fuller  sound.  We  had 
a  longer  measure  of  fourteen  syllables, 
into  which  the  ^Eneid  was  translated  by 
Phaer,  and  other  works  of  the  ancients 
by  other  writers;  of  which  Chapman's 
Iliad  was,  I  believe,  the  last. 

The  two  first  lines  of  Phaer's  third 
JEneid  will  exemplify  this  measure : 

*  When  Asia's  state  was  overthrown,    and 

Priam's  kingdom  stout. 
Ail  guiltlet)),  by  the  power  of  gods  above  was 

rooted  out.' 

As  these  lines  had  their  break,  or 
CiBSura,  always  at  the  eighth  syllable,  it 
was  thought,  in  time,  commodious  to 
divide  them :  and  quatrains  of  lines,  al- 
ternately, consisting  of  eight  and  six 
syllables,  make  the  most  soft  and  pleas- 
ing of  our  lyric  measures ;  as, 

*  Relentless  Time,  destroying  power. 

Which  stone  and  brass  obey, 
Who  givest  to  ev'ry  flying  hour 

To  work  some  new  decay.* 
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In  the  Alexandrine,  when  its  power 
was  once  felt,  some  poems,  as  Drayton's 
*  Polyolbion,'  were  wholly  written ;  and 
sometimes  the  measures  of  twelve  and 
fonrteen  syllables  were  iDterchanged  with 
one  another.  Cowley  was  the  first  that  in- 
serted the  Alexandrine  at  pleasure  among 
the  heroic  lines  of  ten  syllables,  and  from 
him  Dryden  professes  to  have  adopted  it. 

The  Triplet  and  Alexandrine  are  not 
universally  approved.  Swift  always  cen- 
sured them,  and  wrote  some  lines  to  ridi- 
cole  them.  In  examining  their  propriety, 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  essence  of 
verse  is  regularity,  and  its  ornament  is 
variety.  To  write  verse,  is  to  dispose 
syllables  and  sounds  harmonically  by 
some  known  and  settled  rale;  a  rale, 
however,  lax  enough  to  sobstitute  simi- 
litude  for  identity,  to  admit  change  with- 
out breach  of  order,  and  to  relieve  the 
ear  without  disappointing  it.  Thus  a 
Latin  hexameter  is  formed  from  dactyls 
and  spondees  differently  combined ;  the 
English  heroic  admits  of  acute  or  grave 
sylUbles  variously  disposed.  The  Latin 
never  deviates  into  seven  feet,  or  exceeds 
the  number  of  seventeen  syllables;  but 
the  English  Alexandrine  breaks  the  law- 
ful bounds,  and  surprises  the  reader  with 
two  syllables  more  than  he  expected. 

The  effect  of  the  Triplet  is  the  same : 
the  ear  has  been  accustomed  to  expect  a 
■new  rhyme  in  every  couplet ;  but  is  on 
a  sudden  surprised  with  three  rhymes 
together,  to  which  the  reader  could  not 
accommodate  his  voice,  did  he  not  obtain 
notice  of  the  change  from  the  braces  of 
the  margins.  Surely  there  is  something 
unskilful  in  the  necessity  of  such  mecha 
nicai  direction. 

Considering  the  metrical  art  simply  as 
a  science,  and  consequently  excluding  all 
casualty,  we  must  allow  that  Triplets  and 
Alexandrines,  inserted  by  caprice,  are 
interruptions  of  that  constancy  to  which 
science  aspires.  And  though  the  variety 
which  they  produce  may  very  justly  be 
desired,  yet,  to  make  poetry  exact,  there 
ought  to  iMe  some  stated  mode  of. admit- 
ting them. 

But  till  some  such  regulation  can  be 
formed,  I  wish  them  still  to  be  retained 
in  their  present  state.  They  are  some- 
times convenient  to  the  poet.  Fen  ton 
was  of  opinion,  that  Dryden  was  too  libe 
ral,  and  Pope  too  sparmg,  in  their  use. 

The  rhymes  of  Dryden  are  commonly 
just,  and  he  valued  himself  for  his  readi- 
ness in  finding  them ;  but  he  is  some- 
times open  to  objection. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  our  poets 
to  end  the  second  line  with  a  weak  or 
grave  syllable : 
<  Together  o'er  the  Alps  methinks  we  fly, 
FUIM  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy.^  I 


Dryden  sometimes  puts  the  weak  rhyme 
in  the  first : 

*  Laugh,  all  ibe  poviers  that  favour  tyranny. 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  llie  sky.' 

Sometimes  he  concludes  a  period  or 
paragraph  with  the  first  line  of  a  couplet, 
which,  though  the  French  seem  to  do  it 
without  irregularity,  always  displeases  in 
English  poetry. 

The  Alexandrine,  though  much  his  fa- 
vourite, is  not  always  very  diligently 
fabricated  by  him.  It  invariably  requires 
a  break  at  the  sixth  syllable ;  a  rule  which 
the  modern  French  poets  never  violate, 
but  which  Dryden  sometimes  neglected: 
'And  with  paternal  thunder  vindicates  his 
throne.' 

Of  Dryden's  works  it  was  said  by  Pope, 
that  "  he  coald  select  from  them  better 
specimens  of  every  mode  of  poetry  than 
any  other  English  writer  could  supply." 
Perhaps  no  nation  ever  produced  a  writer 
that  enriched  his  language  with  such  va- 
riety of  models.  To  him  we  owe  the 
improvement,  perhaps  the  completion  of 
our  metre,  the  refinement  of  our  language, 
and  much  of  the  correctness  of  our  senti- 
ments. By  him  we  were  taught '  sapere 
et  fari,'  to  think  naturally  and  express 
forcibly.  Though  Davies  has  reasoned  in 
rhyme  before  him,  it  may  be  perhaps 
maintained  that  he  was  the  first  who 
joined  argument  with  poetry.  He  showed 
us  the  true  bounds  of  a  translator'sliberty. 
What  was  said  of  Rome,  adorned  by 
Augustus,  may  be  applied  by  an  easy* 
metaphor  to  English  poetry,  embellished 
by  Dryden,  *  lateritiam  invenit,  marmo- 
ream  reliquit.'  He  found  it  brick,  and  he 
left  it  marble. 

The  invocation  before  the  Georgics  is 
here  inserted  from  Mr.  Milbourne's  ver- 
sion, that,  according  to  his  own  proposal, 
his  verses  may  be  compared  with  those 
which  he  censures. 

*  What  makes  the  richest  tiUk,  beneath  what 

sicns 
To  plough,  and  when  to  match  your  elms  and 

vines; 
What  care  with  flocks,  and  what  with  herds 

agree«. 
And  all  the  management  of  frugal  bees; 
I  sing,  Mtectnas!    Ye  immensely  clear, 
Vast nrbsoflight,  which  guidethe  rolling  year, 
Bacchus,  and  mother  Ceres,  if  by  you 
We  fattening  com  for  hungry  mast  pursue, 
ir,  taught  by  you,  we  first  the  clnsler  prest. 
And  thin  com  streams  with  sprightly  juice 

refresh! ; 
Ye  fawns,  the  present  numens  of  the  field, 
fVood  nymphs  atnd  fawns,  y oar  kind  assistance 

yield ; 
Your  gifts  1  sing:  and  thou,  at  At  hose  fear'd 

stroke 
From  rending  earth  the  fiery  courser  broke. 
Great  Neptune,  O  assist  my  artful  song! 
And  thou  to  whom  the  woods  and  groves  be- 
long. 
Whose  snowy  heifers  on  her  flow'ry  plains 
In  mighty  herds  the  Otan  IsUt  uainuins! 
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Pan,  happj  shepherd,  if  thy  caret  diTioe, 
E*er  to  improve  thy  Menahu  incline, 
L«ave  thy  Lyc^an  wood  and  Hative  grove. 
And  with  thy  lucky  smiles  our  worlc  approve; 
Be  PaWit  too,  sweet  oiPs  inventor,  kiml ; 
And  he  vthn  first  the  crooked  plough  designed, 
Svlvanut,  god  of  all  the  woods,  appear, 
whose  hands  a  new-drawn  tender  cvpress 

bear ! 
Ve  gods  and  goddestes,  who  e'er  with  love 
Would  guard  our  pastures  and  our  fields  im- 
prove; 
Yoo,  who   new  plants  from  unknown  lands 

,  supply. 
And  with  condensing  clouds  ohscure  the  sky. 
And  drop  them  softly  thence  in  fruitful  shoviers. 
Assist  my  enterprise,  ye  gentle  powers ! 
And  thou,  great  Cisar!  though  we  know 
not  yet 
Among  what  gods  thou»lt  fix  thy  lofty  seat; 
Whether  thouMtbe  thekind  tutelar  god 
Of  thy  own  Rome,  or  with  thy  awfufnod 
Guide  the  vast  world,  while  thy  great  band 

shall  bear 
The  fruits  and  seasons  of  the  turning  year, 
And  thy  bright  brows  thy  mother's  myrtles 

wear; 
Whether  thou'lt  all  the  boundless  ocean  sway, 
And  seamen  only  to  thyself  shall  pray; 
ThuU,  the  fairest  island,  kneel  to  thee. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  her  son  by  roarriare  be, 
Tethyi  will  for  the  happy  purchase  yield 
To  make  a  dowry  of  her  wat'rv  field : 
Whether  ihou'lt  add  to  Heaven  a  brighter 

And  o'er  the  tummer  months  serenely  shine ; 
Where  between  Cancer  and  trigone, 
^ere  yet  remains  a  spacious  room  for  thee; 
Where  the  hot  Scorpion  too  his  arm  declines, 
And  more  to  thee  than  half  his  arch  resigns; 
Whate'er  ihou'lt  be;    for  snre  the  realms 

below 
No  just  pretence  to  thy  command  can  show: 
No  such  ambition  sways  thy  vast  desires. 
Though  Greece  her  own  hlysian  FieUs  ad- 
mires. 
And  now,  at  last,  contented  Proserpine 
Can  all  her  mother's  earnest  prayers  decline. 
Whate'er  thoult  be,  O   guide  our.  gentle 

coarse; 
And  with  thj  smiles  our  bold  attempts  en- 
force; 
With  me  the'  unknowing  nu/ic«*  wants  relieve, 
And,  though  on  earth;  our  sacred  vows  re- 
ceive I' 

Mr.  DRYDEN,  having  received  ft-oin 
Rymer  liis  *  Remarks  on  tiie  Tragedies  of 
the  last  Age,'  wrote  observations  •on  the 
blank  leaves ;  which,  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Garrick,  are  by  his 
favour  commanicated  to  the  public,  that 
MO  particle  of  Dryden  may  be  lost. 

**  That  we  may  less  wonder  why  pity 
and  terror  are  not  now  the  only  springs  on 
which  our  tragedies  move,  and  that  Shak- 
speare  may  be  more  excused,  Rapin  con- 
fesses that  the  French  tragedies  now  all 
run  on  the  tendre  ;  and  gives  the  reason, 
because  love  is  the  passion  which  most 
predominates  in  our  souls,  and  that  there- 
fore the  passions  represented  become 
insipid,  unless  they  are  conformable  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  audience.  But  it  is 
to  be  concluded,  that  this  passion  works 
not  now  amongst  the  French  so  strongly 
as  the  other  two  did  amongst  the  ancients. 
Amongst  as,  who  have  a  stronger  genius 


for  writing,  the  operations  from  the  writ- 
ing are  ranch  stronger ;  for  tlie  raising  of 
Shakspeare's  passions  is  more  from  the 
excellency  of  the  wonts  and  thoughts, 
than  the  justness  of  the  occasion  ;  and,  if 
he  has  been  ableto  pick  single  occasions, 
he  has  never  founded  the  whole  reason* 
ably :  yet,  by  the  genius  of  poetry  In 
writing,  he  has  succeeded. 

''  Rapin  attributes  more  to  the  dicHo, 
that  is,  to  the  words  and  discoorse  <^  a 
tragedy,  than  Aristotle  has  done,  who 
places  them  in  the  last  rank  of  beanties ; 
perhaps,  only  last  in  order,  l>ecas8e  they 
are  the  last  product  of  the  desi^,  of  tfa« 
disposition  or  connection  of  its  parts ;  of 
the  characters,  of  the  manners  of  those 
character,  and  of  the  thoughts  proceed- 
ing from  those  manners.  Rapin's  words 
are  remarkable :  'Tis  not  the  admirable 
intrigue,  the  surprising  events,  and  extra- 
ordinary incidents,  that  make  the  beauty 
of  a  tragedy:  'tis  the  discourses,  when 
they  are  natural  and  passionate :  so  are 
Shakspeare's. 

"  The  parts  of  a  poem,  tragic  or  heroic, 
are, 

''  1.  The  fable  itself. 

**  2.  The  order  or  manner  of  its  con- 
trivance, in  relation  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole. 

•*  3.  The  manners,  or  decency,  of  the 
characters,  in  speaking  or  acting  what  i< 

g roper  for  them,  and  proper  to  be  shown 
y  the  poet. 

**  4.  The  thoughts  which  express  tb« 
manners. 

"  5.  The  words  which  express  those 
thoughts. 

"  In  the  last  of  these  Homer  excels 
Virgil ;  Virgil  all  the  other  ancient  poets; 
and  Shakspeare  all  modern  poets. 

**  For  the  second  of  these,  the  order: 
the  meaning  is,  that  a  fable  ought  to  have 
a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end,  all  just 
and  natural ;  so  that  part,  e.  g.  which  is 
the  middle,  could  not  naturally  be  the 
beginning  or  end,  and  so  of  the  rest :  all 
depend  on  one  another,  like  the  links  of 
a  curious  chain.  If  terror  and  pity  are 
only  to  be  raised,  certainly  this  author 
follows  Aristotle's  rules,  and  Sophocles' 
and  Euripides'  example;  but  joy  may 
be  raised  too,  and  that  doubly,  either  by 
seeing  a  wicked  man  punished,  or  a  good 
man  at  last  fortunate ;  or  perhaps  indig- 
nation, to  see  wickedness  prosperous, 
and  goodness  depressed:  both  thraemay 
be  profitable  to  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  re- 
formation of  manners;  but  the  last  im- 
properly, only  as  it  begets  pity  in  the 
audience;  though  Aristotle,  I  confess, 
places  tragedies  of  this  kind  in  the  second 
form. 

"  He  who  undertakes  to  answer  this 
excellent  critique  of  Mr.  Rymer,  in  be- 
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balf  of  onr  English  poets  against  the 
Greek,  ought  to  do  it  in  this  manner: 
either  by  yielding  to  him  the  greatest 
part  of  what  be  contends  for,  which  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  /uiudo;,  i.  e.  the  de- 
sign and  conduct  of  it,  is  more  conducing 
in  the  6ree;ks  to  those  ends  of  tragedy, 
which  Aristotle  and  he  propose,  namely, 
to  caose  terror  and  pity  ;  yet  the  grant- 
ing this  does  not  set  the  Greeks  above 
the  English  poets. 

"  Bnt  the  answerer  ought  to  prove  two 
things :  first,  that  the  fable  u  not  the 
greatest  masterpiece  of  a  tragedy,  though 
it  be  the  foundation  of.it. 

"  Secondly,  that  other  ends  as  suitable 
to  the  nature  of  tragedy  may  be  found 
in  the  English,  which  were  not  in  the 
Greek. 

"  Aristotle  places  the  fable  first;  not 
quoad  dignitatem,  $ed  quoad  funda- 
tnentum  ;  for  a  fable,  never  so  movingly 
contrived  to  those  ends  of  his,  pity  and 
terror,  will  operate  nothing  on  our  affec- 
tions, except  the  characters,  manners, 
thoughts,  and  words,  are  Miitable. 

"  fio  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymerto 
prove,  that  in  all  those,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  we  are  inferior  to  Sophocles 
and  Euripides;  and  this  he  has  offered 
at,  in  some  measure ;  bnt,  I  think,  a  little 
partially  to  the  ancients. 

"  For  the  fable  itself,  'tis  in  the  Eng- 
lish more  adorned  with  episodes,  and 
larger  than  in  the  Greek  poets;  conse- 
qnently  more  diverting.  For,  if  the  ac- 
tion be  bnt  one,  and  that  plain,  without 
any  conntertnm  of  design  or  episode, 
t.  e.  nnderplot,  how  can  it  be  so  pleasing 
as  the  English,,  which  have  both  under- 
plot and  a  turned  design,  which  keeps 
the  audience  in  expectation  of  the  catas- 
trophe! whereas  in  the  Greek  poets  we 
see  through  the  whole  design  at  first. 

*'  For  the  characters,  they  are  neither 
so  many  nor  so  various  in  Sophocles  and 
Euripides, as  in  Shakspeareand  Fletcher ; 
only  they  are  more  adapted  to  those  ends 
of  tragedy  which  Aristotle  commends  to 
ns,  pity  and  terror. 

**  The  manners  flow  from  the  charac- 
ters, and  consequently  must  partake  of 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

**  The  thoughts  and  words,  which  are 
the  fourth  and  fifth  beauties  of  tragedy, 
are  certainly  more  noble  and  more  poeti- 
cal in  the  English  than  in  the  Greek, 
which  must  be  proved  by  comparing 
them  somewhat  more  equitably  than 
Mr.  Rymer  has  done. 

"  After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the 
English  way  is  less  conducing  to  move 
pity  and  terror,  because  they  often  show 
virtue  oppressed,  and  vice  punished ; 
where  they  do  not  both,  or  either,  they 
are  not  to  be  defended. 


**  And  if  we  should  grant  that  the 
Greeks  performed  this  better,  perhaps  it 
may  admit  of  dispute,  whether  pity  and 
terror  are  either  the  prime,  or  at  least 
the  only  ends  of  tragedy. 

"  Tis  not  enough  that  Aristotle  had 
said  so ;  for,  Aristotle  drew  his  models 
of  tragedy  from  Sophoclesand  Euripides ; 
and  if  he  had  seen  ours,  might  have 
cbange<l  his  mind.  And  chiefly  we  have 
to  say  (what  I  hinted  on  pity  and  terror, 
in  the  last  paragraph  save  one),  that  the 
punishment  of  vice  and  reward  of  virtue 
are  the  most  adequate  ends  of  tragedy, 
because  most  conducing  to  good  example 
of  life.  Now,  pity  is  not  so  easily  raised 
for  a  criminal  (and  the  ancient  tragedy 
always  represents  its  chief  person  such) 
as  it  is  for  an  innocent  man ;  and  the 
suffering  of  innocence  and  punishment 
of  the  offender  is  of  the  nature  of  Eng- 
lish tragedy  :  contrarily,  in  the  Greek, 
innocence  is  unhappy  often,  and  the  of- 
fender escapes.  Then  we  are  not  touched 
with  the  sufferings  of  any  sort  of  men  so 
much  as  of  lovers  ;  and  this  was  almost 
unknown  to  the  ancients:  so  that  they 
neither  administered  poetical  justice,  of 
which  Mr.  Rymer  boasts,  so  well  as  we  ; 
neither  knew  they  the  best  common-place 
of  pity,  which  is  love. 

'*  He  therefore  unjustly  blames  ns  for 
not  building  on  what  the  ancients  left  us ; 
for  it  seems,  upon  consideration  of  the 
premises,  that  we  have  wholly  finished 
what  thev  began. 

*'  My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  this : 
that  it  is  extremely  learned,  but  that  the 
author  of  it  is  better  read  in  the  Greek 
than  in  the  English  poets ;  that  all  writers 
ought  to  study  this  critique,  as  the  best 
account  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  ancients ; 
that  the  model  of  tragedy,  he  has  here 
given,  is  excellent,  and  extremely  cor- 
rect ;  bnt  that  it  is  not  the  only  model 
of  all  tragedy,  because  it  is  too  much  cir- 
cumscribe in  plot,  characters,  &c.  and, 
lastly,  that  we  may  be  taught  here  justly 
to  admire  and  imitate  the  ancients,  with- 
out giving  them  the  preference  with  this 
author,  In  prejudice  to  our  own  country. 

"  Want  of  method  in  this  excellent 
treatise  makes  the  thoughts  of  the  author 
sometimes  obscure. 

"  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terror 
are  to  be  moved,  is,  that  they  are  to  be 
moved  as  the*  means  comlucing  to  the 
ends  of  tragedy,  which  are  pleasure  and 
instruction. 

"  And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus 
distinguished.  The  chief  end  of  the  poet 
is  to  please;  for  his  immediate  reputa- 
tion depends  on  it. 

"  The  great  end  of  the  poem  is  to  in- 
struct, which  is  performed  by  making 
pleasure  the  vehicle  of  that  instruction; 
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for,  poesy  is  an  art,  and  all  arts  are 
made  to  profit. — Rapin. 

**  The  pity  which  the  poet  is  to  laboar 
for,  is  for  the  criminal,  not  for  those  or 
him  whom  be  has  raardered,  or  who  have 
been  the  occasion  of  the  tragedy.  The 
terror  is  likewise  in  the  panishment  of 
the  same  criminal ;  who,  if  he  be  repre- 
sented too  great  an  offender,  will  not  be 
pitied  :  if  altogether  innocent,  his  panish- 
ment will  be  unjast. 

**  Another  obscurity  is,  where  he  says 
Sophocles  perfected  tragedy  by  Intro- 
ducing the  third  actor :  that  is,  he  meant 
three  kinds  of  action ;  one  company  sing- 
.  ing,  or  speaking ;  another  playing  on  the 
music  ;  a  third  dancing. 

"  To  make  a  true  judgment  in  this 
competition  betwixt  the  Greek  poets  and 
the  English,  in  tragedy : 

"  Consider,  first,  how  Aristotle  has 
defined  a  tragedy.  Secondly,  what  he 
assigns  the  end  of  it  to  be.  Thirdly,  what 
he  thinks  the  beauties  of  it.  Fourthly, 
the  means  to  attain  the  end  proposed. 

*'  Compare  the  Greek  and  English 
tragic  poets  justly,  and  without  partiality, 
according  to  those  rules. 

**  Then,  secondly,  consider  whether 
Aristotle  has  made  a  just  definition  of 
tragedy  ;  of  its  parts,  of  its  ends,  and  of 
its  beauties  ;  and  whether  be,  having  not 
seen  any  others  but  those  of  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  &c.  had  or  truly  could  deter* 
mine  what  all  the  excellencies  of  tragedy 
are,  and  wherein  they  consist. 

"  Next,  show  in  what  ancient  tragedy 
was  deficient :  for  example,  in  the  nar- 
rowness of  its  plots,  and  fewness  of  per- 
sons ;  and  try  whether  that  be  not  a  fault 
in  the  Greek  poets;  and  whether  their 
excellency  was  so  great,  when  the  va- 
riety was  visibly  so  little;  or  whether 
what  they  did  was  not  very  easy  to  do. 

**  Then  make  a  judgment  on  what  the, 
English  have  added  to  their  beauties: 
as,  for  example,  not  only  more  plot,  but 
also  new  passions;  as,  namely,  that  of 
love,  scarcely  touched  on  by  the  ancients, 
except  in  this  one  example  of  Phaedra, 
cited  by  Mr.  Rymer ;  and  in  that  how 
short  they  were  of  Fletcher  I 

'*  Prove  also  that  love,  being  an  heroic 

Kassion,  is  fit  for  tragedy,  whicVt  cannot 
e  denied,  because  of  the  exam  pie  alleged 
of  Phaedra ;  and  how  far  Shakspeare  has 
outdone  them  in  friendship,  &c. 

**  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this 
inquiry ;  consider  if  pity  and  terror  be 
enough  for  tragedy  to  move  :  and  I  be- 
lieve, upon  a  true  definition  of  tragedy, 
it  will  be  found  that  its  work  extends 
farther,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners, 
by  a  delightful  representation  of  human 
life  in  great  persons,  by  way  of  dialogue. 
If  this  be  true,  then  not  only  pity  and 


terror  are  to  be  moved,  as  the  only  means 
to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  generally  love 
to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  vice  ;  by  showing 
the  rewards  of  one,  and  punishments  of 
the  other;  at  least,  by  rendering  virtue 
always  amiable,  though  it  be  shown  un- 
fortunate •;  and  vice  detestable,  though  it 
be  shown  triaraphant. 

"  If,  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue 
and  discouragement  of  vice  be  the  proper 
ends  of  poetry  in  tragedy,  pity  and  terror, 
though  good  means,  are  not  the  only. 
For  all  the  passions,  in  their  turns,  are 
to  be  set  in  a  ferment;  as  joy,  anger, 
love,  fear,  are  to  be  used  as  the  poet's 
common-places  ;  and  a  general  concern- 
ment for  the  principal  actors  l8  to  be 
raised,  by  making  them  appear  snch  in 
their  characters,  their  words,  and  actions, 
as  will  interest  the  audience  in  their  for- 
tunes. 

**  And.if,  after  all,  in  a  larger  sense, 
pity  comprehends  this  concernment  for 
the  good,  and  terror  includes  detestation 
for  the  bad,  then  let  us  consider  whether 
the  English  have  not  answered  this  end 
of  tragedy  as  well  as  the  ancients,  or 
perhaps  better. 

**  And  here  Mr.  Rymer's  objections 
against  these  plays  are  to  be  impartially 
weighed,  that  we  may  see  whether  they 
are  of  weight  enough  to  turn  the  balance 
against  our  countrymen. 

"  'Tis  evident  those  plays,  which  he 
arraigns,  have  moved  both  those  passiuus 
in  a  high  degree  ui>ou  the  stage. 

*•  To  give  the  glory  of  this  away  from 
the  poet,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  actors, 
deems  unjust. 

'*  One  reason  is,  because  whatever 
actors  they  have  found,  the  event  has 
been  the  same  ;  that  is,  the  same  passions 
have  been  always  moved ;  which  shows 
that  there  is  something  of  force  and  merit 
in  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the 
design  of  raising  these  two  passions  :  and 
suppose  them  ever  to  have  been  excel- 
leqtly  acted,  yet  action  only  adds  grace, 
vigour,  and  more  life,  upon  the  stage ; 
but  cannot  give  it  wholly  where  it  is  not 
first.  But,  secondly,  1  dare  appeal  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  them  acted, 
if  they  have  not  found  these  two  pas- 
sions moved  within  them  :  and  if  the 
general  voice  will  carry  it,  Mr.  Rymer's 
prejudice  will  take  off  his  single  testi- 
mony. 

"  This,  being  matter  of  fact,  is  reason- 
ably to  be  established  by  this  appeal ; 
as,  if  one  man  says  it  is  night,  when  the 
rest  of  the  world  conclude  it  to  be  day, 
there  needs  no  farther  argument  against 
him,  that  it  is  so. 

"  If  he  urge,  that  the  general  taste  is 
depraved,  his  arguments  to  prove  this 
can  at  best  but  evince  that  our  poets 
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took  not  the  best  way  to  raise  those  pas- 
sions ;  but  experience  proves  against 
him,  that  those  means,  which  they  have 
nsed,  have  been  successfal,  and  have 
produced  them. 

*'  And  one  reason  of  that  success  is,  in 
my  opinion,  this :  that  Sbakspeare  and 
Fletcher  have  written  to  the  genius  of 
the  age  and  nation,  in  w  hich  they  lived  ; 
for  thoDgh  nature,  as  he  objects,  is  the 
same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too  the 
same;  yet  the  climate,  the  age,  the  dis- 
position of  the  people,  to  whom  a  poet 
writes,  may  be  so  different,  that  what 
pleased  the  Greeks  won  Id  not  satisfy  an 
English  andience. 

"  And  if  they  proceed  upon  a  fonnda- 
tion  of  tnier  reason  to  please  the  Athe- 
nians, than  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  to 
please  the  English,  it  only  shows  that 
the  Athenians  were  a  more  judicictus 
people;  hot  the  poet's  bnsiness  is  cer- 
tainly to  please  the  aodience. 

**  Whether  onr  English  andience  have 
been  pleased  hitherto  with  acorns,  as  he 
calls  it,  or  with  bread,  is  the  next  qaes- 
tion ;  that  is,  whether  th^  means  which 
Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  have  nsed,  in 
their  plays,  to  raise  those  passions  before 
named,  be  better  applied  to  the  ends  by 
the  Greek  poets  than  by  them.  And 
perhaps  we  shall  not  grant  him  this 
wholly :  let  it  be  yielded  that  a  writer  is 
not  to  ron  down  with  the  stream,  or  to 
please  the  people  by  their  nsaal  methods, 
bat  rather  to  reform  their  judgments,  it 
still  remains  to  prove  that  our  theatre 
needs  this  total  reformation. 

*'  Tlie  faults,  which  he  has  found  in 
their  design  are  rather  wittily  aggravated, 
in  many  places,  than  reasonably  urged  ; 
and  as  much  may  be  returned  on  the 
Greeks  by  one  who  were  as  witty  as 
himself. 

**  They  destroy  not,  if  they  are  granted, 
the  foundation  of  the  fabric  ;  only  take 
away  from  the  beauty  of  the  symmetry  ; 
for  example,  the  faults  in  the  character 
of  the  King,  in  King  and  No-king,  are 
not,  as  he  calls  them,  such  as  render  him 
detestable,  but  only  imperfections  which 
accompany  human  nature,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  excused  by  the  violence  of 
his  love ;  so  that  they  destroy  not  our 
pity  or  concernment  for  him :  this  an- 
swer may  be  applied  to  most  of  his  ob- 
jections of  that  kind. 

**  And  Rollo  committing  many  mur- 
ders, when  he  is  answerable  but  for  one, 
is  too  severely  arraigned  by  him  ;  for,  it 
adds  to  onr  horror  and  detestation  of  the 
criminal;  and  poetic  justice  is  not  neg- 
lected neither ;  for  we  stab  him  in  our 
mimis  for  every  offence  which  he  com- 
mits ;  and  the  point,  which  the  poet  is  to 
gain  on  the  andience,  is  not  so  much  in 


the  death  of  an  offender  as  the  raising  an 
horror  of  his  crimes. 

'  That  the  criminal  should  neither  be 
wholly  guilty,  nor  wholly  innocent,  but 
so  participating  of  both  as  to  move  both 
pity  and  terror,  is  certainly  a  good  rule, 
bnt  not  perpetually  to  be  observed  ;  for, 
that  were  to  make  all  tragedies  too  much 
alike ;  which  objection  he  foresaw,  but 
has  not  fully  answered. 

**  To  conclude,  therefore ;  if  the  plays 
of  the  ancients  are  more  correctly  plotted, 
ours  are  more  beautifully  written.  And, 
if  we  can  raise  passions  as  high  on  worse 
foundations,  it  shows  onr  genius  in  tra- 
gedy is  greater ;  for  in  ail  other  parts  of 
it  the  English  have  manifestly  excelled 
them." 


Thb  original  of  the  following  letter  is 
preserved  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth, 
and  was  kindly  imparted  to  the  public 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Vyse. 

Copy  of  an  original  Letter  from  John 
Dryden,  Esq.  to  his  sons  in  Italy, 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Library, 
marked  N".  033,  p.  56. 
C  Superscribed  J 

**  Al  illustrissimo  Sig»* 
Carlo  Dryden  Camariere 
d'Honore  A.S.S. 

"  In  Roma. 
"  Franca  per  Mantooa. 

"  Sept.  the  3d,  our  style. 
"  Dear  Sons, 
''  Being  now  at  Sir  William  Bowyer's 
in  the  country,  I  cannot  write  at  large, 
because  I  find  myself  somewhat  indis- 
posed with  a  cold,  and  am  thick  of  hear- 
ing, rather  worse  than  I  was  in  town. 
I  am  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of  July 
26th,  your  style,  that  you  are  both  in 
health ;  but  wonder  you  should  think  me 
so  negligent  as  to  forget  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  ship  in  which  your  parcel 
is  to  come.  I  have  written  to  you  two 
or  three  letters  concerning  it,  which  I 
have  sent  by  safe  bands,  as  I  told  yon, 
and  doubt  not  bnt  you  have  them  before 
this  can  arrive  to  you.  Being  out  of 
town,  I  have  forgotten  the  ship's  name, 
which  your  mother  will  inquire,  and  put 
it  into  her  letter,  which  is  joined  with 
mine.  But  the  master's  name  I  remem- 
ber: he  is  called  Mr.  Ralph  Thorp;  the 
ship  is  bound  to  Leghorn,  consigned  to 
Mr.  Peter  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  mer- 
chants. I  api  of  your  opinion,  that  by 
Tonson's  means  almost  all  our  letters  have 
miscarried  for  this  last  year.  But,  how- 
ever,  he  has  missed  of  his  design  in  the 
Dedication,  though  he  had  prepared  the 
book  for  it ;  for,  in  every  figure  of  iEneaS 
he  has  caused  him  to  be  drawn  like  King 
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WiDiam,  with  a  hooked  nose.  After  my 
retarn  to  town,  I  intend  to  alter  a  play 
of  Sir  Robert  Howard's,  written  long 
8ince,  and  lately  put  into  my  hands ;  'tis 
called  '  The  Cenqaest  of  China  by  the 
Tartars/  It  will  cost  me  six  weeks 
study,  with  the  probable  benefit  of  a 
hundred  pounds.  In  the  mean  time  I 
am  writing  a  song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Feast, 
who,  you  know,  is  the  patroness  of  music. 
This  is  troublesome,  and  no  way  benefi- 
cial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the  Stewards 
of  the  Feast,  who  came  in  a  body  to  me 
to  desire  that  kindness,  one  of  them  being 
Mr.  Bridgeman,  whose  parents  are  your 
mother's  friends.  I  hope  to  send  yon 
thirty  guineas  between  Michaelmas  and 
Christmas,  of  which  I  will  give  yon  an 
account  when  I  come  to  town.  I  re- 
member the  counsel  you  give  me  in  your 
letter ;  but  dissembling,  though  lawful  in 
some  cases,  is  not  my  talent;  yet,  for 
your  sake,  I  will  struggle  with  the  plain 
openness  of  my  nature,  and  keep  in  my 
just  resentments  against  that  degenerate 
order.  In  the  mean  time,  I  flatter  not 
myself  with  any  manner  of  hopes,  but 
do  my  duty,  and  suffer  for  God's  sake ; 


being  assured,  beforehand,  never  to  be 
rewarded,  though  the  times  should  alter. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
September,  Charles  will  begin  to  recover 
his  perfect  health,  according  to  his  Na- 
tivity, which,  casting  it  myself,  I  ani 
sure  is  true ;  and  all  things  hitherto  have 
happened  accordingly  to  the  very  time 
that  I  predicted  them:  I  hope  at  the 
same  time  to  recover  more  health,  ac- 
cording to  my  age.  Remember  me  to 
poor  Harry,  whose  prayers  I  earnestly 
desire.  My  Virgil  succeeds  in  the  world 
beyond  its  desert,  or  my  expectation.' 
You  know  the  profits  might  have  been 
more ;  but  neither  my  conscience  nor 
my  honour  would  suffer  me  to  take  them  : 
but  I  never  can  repent  of  my  constancy, 
since  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
justice  of  the  cause  for  which  I  suffer.  It 
has  pleased  God  to  raise  up  many  friends 
to  me  amongst  my  enemies,  though  they 
who  ought  to  have  been  my  friends  are 
negligent  of  me.  I  am  called  to  dinner, 
and  cannot  go  on  with  this  letter,  which 
I  desire  yon  to  excuse  ;  and  am 
**  Your  most  affectionate  father, 

*•  John  Dryden.*' 


SMITH. 


Edmund  Smith  is  one  of  those  lucky 
writers  who  have,  without  much  labour, 
attained  high  reputation,  and  who  are 
mentioned  with  reverence  rather  for  the 
possession  than  the  exertion  of  uncom- 
mon abilities. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known;  and  that 
little  claims  no  praise  but  what  can  be 
given  to  intellectual  excellence,  seldom 
employed  to  any  virtuous  purpose.  His 
character,  as  given  by  Mr.  Oldisworth, 
with  all  the  partiality  of  friendship, 
which  is  said  by  Dr.  Burton  to  show 
"  what  fine  things  one  man  of  parts  can 
say  of  another,**  and  which,  however, 
comprises  great  part  of  what  can  be 
known  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  better  to 
transcribe  at  once  than  to  take  by  pieces. 
I  shall  subjoin  such  little  memorials  as 
accident  has  enabled  me  to  collect. 

''  Mr.  Edmund  Smith  was  the  only 
son  of  an  eminent  merchant  one  Mr. 
Neale,  by  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
Baron  Lechmere.  Some  misfortunes 
of  bis  father,  which  were  soon  followed 
by  his  death,  were  the  occasion  of  the 
son's  being  left  very  young  in  the  hands 
of  a  near  relation  (one  who  married 
Mr.  Neale's  sister)  whose  name  was 
Smith. 

"  This  gentleman  and  bis  lady  treated 


him  as  their  own  child,  and  piit  him  to 
Westminster-school  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Busby ;  whence,  after  the  loss  of  his 
faithful  and  generous  guardian  (whose 
name  he  assumed  and  retained),  he  was 
removed  to  Christ-church  in  Oxford,  and 
there  by  his  aunt  handsomely  maintained 
till  her  death ;  after  which  he  continued 
a  member  of  that  learned  and  ingenious 
society  till  within  five  years  of  his  own  ; 
though,  some  time  before  his  leaving 
Christ-cliurch,  he  was  sent  for  by  his 
mother  to  Worcester,  and  owned  and 
acknowledged  as  her  legitimate  son ; 
which  had  not  been  mentioned,  but  to 
wipe  off  the  aspersions  that  were  igno- 
rantly  cast  by  some  on  his  birth.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  for  our  author's  ho- 
nour, that,  when  at  Westminster  election 
he  stood  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  uni- 
versities, he  so  signally  distinguished 
himself  by  his  conspicuous  performances, 
that  there  arose  no  small  contention,  be- 
tween the  representative  electors  of  Tri- 
nity-college in  Cambridge  and  Christ- 
church  in  Oxon,  which  of  those  two  royal 
societies  should  adopt  him  as  their  own- 
But  the  electors  of  Trinity -col  lege  having 
the  preference  of  choice  that  year,  they 
resolutely  elected  him  ;  who  yet,  being 
invited  at  the  same  time  to  Christ-church, 
chose  to  accept  of  a  studentship  there. 
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Mr.  Smith's  perfectiofM,  as  well  natoral 
as  acquired,  seem  to  have  been  formed 
a  pen  Horace's  plan,  who  says,  in  his 
*  Art  of  Poetry  :* 

—Ego  nee  studiam  aine  divite  vena, 
Nee  rude  quid  pnisit  video  ingenium  :  alte- 

rios  sic 
Altera  poscit  opem  ret,  et  co^jorat  amice. 

"  He  was  endowed  by  Natore  with 
all  those  excellent  and  necessary  qoalifi- 
cations  which  are  previous  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  great  man.*  His  memory 
was  large  and  tenacious,  yet  by  a  curious 
felicity  chi^y  susceptible  of  the  finest 
impressions  it  received  from  the  best 
authors  he  read,  which  it  always  pre- 
served in  their  primitive  strength  and 
amiable  order. 

"  He  had  a  quickness  of  apprehension, 
and  -vivacity  of  understanding,  which 
easily  took  in  and  surmounted  the  most 
subtle  and  knotty  parts  of  mathematics 
and  metaphysics.  His  wit  was  prompt 
and  flowing,  yet  solid  and  piercing ;  his 
taste  delicate,  his  bead  clear,  and  his  way 
of  ex(>re8Jiing  his  thoughts  perspicuous  and 
engaging.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  his  per- 
son, which  yet  was  so  well  turned,  that 
no  neglect  of  himself  in  his  dress  could 
render  it  disagreeable ;  insomuch  that  the 
fair  sex,  who  observed  and  esteemed  him, 
at  once  commended  and  reproved  him  by 
the  name  of  the  handsome  sloven.  An 
eager  but  generous  and  noble  emulation 
grew  up  with  him ;  which  (as  it  were  a 
rational  sort  of  instinct)  pushed  him  upon 
striving  to  excel  in  every  art  and  science 
that  could  make  him  a  credit  to  his  col- 
lege, and  that  college  the  ornament  of  the 
most  learned  and  polite  university ;  and 
it  was  his  happiness  to  have  several  con- 
temporaries and  fellow-students  who  ex- 
ercised and  excited  this  virtue  in  them- 
selves and  others,  thereby  becoming  so 
deservedly  in  favour  with  this  age,  and 
so  good  a  proof  of  its  nice  discernment. 
His  judgment,  naturally  good,  soon  ripen- 
ed into  an  exquisite  fineness  and  distin 
gnishing  sagacity,  which  as  it  was  active 
and  busy,  so  it  was  vigorous  and  manly, 
keeping  even  paces  with  a  rich  and  strong 
imagination,  always  upon  the  wing,  and 
never  tired  with  aspiring.  Hence  it  was, 
that,  though  he  writ  as  young  as  Cowley, 
he  had  no  puerilities;  and  his  earliest 
productions  were  so  far  from  having  any 
thing  in  them  mean  and  trifling,  that, 
like  the  junior  compositions  of  Mr.  Step- 
ney, they  may  make  gray  authors  blush. 
There  are  many  of  his  first  essays  in  ora- 
tory, in  epigram,  elegy,  and  epique,  still 
handed  about  the  university  in  manu- 
script, which  show  a  masterly  hand ; 
and,  though  maimed  and  injured  by  fre- 
quent transcribiug,  make  their  way  into 


oar  most  celebrated  miscellanies,  where 
they  shine  with  uncommon  lustre.  Be- 
sides those  verses  in  the  Oxford  books, 
which  he  could  not  help  setting  his  name 
to,  several  of  his  compositions  came 
abroad  under  other  names,  which  his 
own  singular  modesty,  and  faithful  si- 
lence, strove  in  vain  to  conceal.  The 
Enccenia  and  public  Collections  of  the 
University  upon  State  Subjects  were 
never  in  such  esteem,  either  for  elegv 
and  congratulation,  as  when  he  contn- 
bnted  most  largely  to  them ;  and  it  was 
natural  for  those,  who  knew  his  peculiar 
way  of  writing,  to  turn  to  his  share  in  the 
work,  as  by  far  the  most  relishing  part  of 
the  entertainment.  As  his  parts  wert: 
extraordinary,  so  he  well  knew  how  to 
improve  them ;  and  not  only  to  polish 
the  diamond,  but  enchase  it  in  the  most 
solid  and  durable  metal.  Though  he  was 
an  academic  the  greatest  part  of  his  life, 
yet  he  contracted  no  sourness  of  temper, 
no  spice  of  pedantry,  no  itch  of  disputa- 
tion, or  obstinate  contention  for  the  old 
or  new  philosophy,  no  assuming  way 
of  dictating  to  others,  which  are  faults 
(though  excusable)  which  some  are  in- 
sensibly led  into,  who  are  constrained  to 
dwell  long  within  the  walls  of  a  private 
college.  His  conversation  was  pleasant 
and  instructive;  and  what  Horace  sai<l 
of  Plotius,  Yarins,  and  Virgil,  might 
justly  be  applied  to  him  : 
Nil  ego  contulerim  jocundo  sanns  Amico. 
Sac  T.  1. 1. 

'*  As  correct  a  writer  as  he  was  in  his 
most  elaborate  pieces,  he  read  the  works 
of  others  with  candour,  and  reserved  his 
greatest  severity  for  his  own  composi- 
tions ;  being  readier  to  cherish  and  ad- 
vance, than  damp  or  depress,  a  rising 
genius ;  and  as  patient  of  being  excelled 
himself  (if  any  could  excel  him)  as  in- 
dustrious to  excel  others. 

"  'Twere  to  be  wished  he  had  confined 
himself  to  a  particular  profession,  who 
was  capable  of  surpassing  in  any  ;  but, 
in  this,  his  want  of  application  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  his  want  of  due 
encouragement. 

*'  He  passed  through  the  exercises  of 
the  college  and  university  with  unusual 
applause ;  and  though  he  often  suffered 
his  friends  to  call  him  off  from  his  retire- 
ments, and  to  lengthen  out  those  jovial 
avocations,  yet  his  return  to  his  studies 
was  so  much  the  more  passionate,  and 
his  intention  upon  those  refined  pleasures 
of  reading  and  thinking  so  vehement  (to 
which  his  facetious  and  unbended  inter- 
vals bore  no  proportion),  that  the  habit 
grew  upon  him,  and  the  series  of  me<li- 
tation  and  reflection  being  kept  up  whole 
weeks  together,  he  could  better  sort  his 
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ideas,  and  take  in  the  sandry  parts  of  a 
science  at  one  view,  witlioot  interroption 
or  confusion.  Some  indeed  of  liis  ac- 
quaintance, who  were  pleased  to  distin- 
gaish  between  the  wit  and  the  scholar, 
extolled  him  altogether  on  the  account  of 
these  titles ;  but  others,  who  knew  him 
better,  could  not  forbear  doing  him  jus- 
tice as  a  prodigy  in  both  kinds.  He  had 
signalized  himself,  in  the  schools,  as  a 
philosopher  and  polemic  of  extensive 
knowledge  and  deep  penetration ;  and 
went  through  all  the  courses  with  a  wise 
regard  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
each  science.  I  remember  him  in  the 
Divinity  school  responding  and  disputing 
with  a  perspicuous  energy,  a  ready  exact- 
ness, and  commanding  force  of  argument, 
when  Dr.  Jane  worthily  presided  in  the 
chair ;  whose  condescending  and  disinte- 
rested commendation  of  him  gave  him 
such  a  reputation  as  silenced  the  envioas 
malice  of  his  enemies,  who  durst  not 
contradict  the  approbation  of  so  profound 
a  master  in  theology.  None  of  those  self- 
snfficientpreatures,  who  have  either  trifled 
with  philosophy,  by  attempting  to  ridi- 
cule it,  or  have  encumbered  it  with  novel 
terms  and  burdensome  explanations,  un- 
derstood its  real  weight  and  purity  half 
so  well  as  Mr.  Smith.  He  was  too  dis- 
cerning to  allow  of  the  character  of  un- 
profitable, rugged,  and  abstruse,  which 
some  superficial  sciolists  (so  very  smooth 
and  polite  as  to  admit  of  no  impression), 
either  out  of  an  unthinking  indolence,  or 
an  ill-grounded  prejudice,  bad  affixed  to 
this  sort  of  studies.  He  knew  the  thorny 
terms  of  philosophy  served  well  to  fence 
in  the  true  doctrines  of  religion;  and 
looked  upon  school  divinity  as  upon  a 
rough  but  well  wrought  armour,  which 
might  at  once  adorn  and  defend  the  Chris- 
tian hero,  and  equip  him  for  the  combat. 
**  Mr.  Smith  had  a  long  and  perfect 
intimacy  with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics ;  with  whom  he  had  carefully 
compared  whatever  was  worth  perusing 
in  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  (to 
which  languages  he  was  no  stranger),  and 
in  all  the  celebrated  writers  of  his  own 
country.  But  then,  according  to  the 
curious  observation  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  he  kept  the  poet  in  awe  by 
regular  criticism ;  and,  as  it  were,  mar- 
ried the  two  arts  for  their  mutual  support 
and  improvement.  There  was  not  a  tract 
of  credit,  upon  that  subject,  which  he  had 
not  diligently  examinefti,  from  Aristotle 
down  to  Hedelin  and  Bossu ;  so  that, 
having  each  rule  constantly  before  him, 
he  could  carry  the  art  through  every 
poem,  and  at  once  point  out  the  graces 
and  deformities.  By  this  means  he  seemed 
to  read  with  a  design  to  correct,  as  well 
as  imitate. 


"  B^ing  thus  prepared,  he  conld  not 
but  taste  every  little  delicacy  that  was 
set  before  him  ;  though  it  was  impossible 
for  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  fed  and 
nourished  with  any  thing  but  what  was 
substantial  and  lasting.  He  considered 
the  ancients  and  moderns  not  as  parties 
or  rivals  for  fame, .but  as  architects  opon 
one  and  the  same  plan,  the  Art  of  Poetry  ; 
according  to  which  he  judged,  approved, 
and  blamed,  without  flattery  or  detrac- 
tion. If  he  dUl  not  always  commend  the 
compositions  of  others,  it  was  not  ill  na- 
ture (which  wgs  not  in  his  temper),  bat 
strict  justice  would  not  let  him  call  a  few 
flowers  set  in  ranks,  a  glib  measure,  and 
so  many  couplets,  by  the  name  of  poetry  : 
he  was  of  Ben  Jonson's  opinion,  who 
conld  not  admire 

'  — Vemes  as  smooth  and  toft  as  cream. 
In  which  there  was  neither  depth  nor  stream.' 

"  And  therefore,  though  his  want  of 
complaisance  for  some  men's  overbearing 
vanity  made  him  enemies,  yet  the  better 
part  of  mankind  were  obliged  by  the  free- 
dom of  his  reflections. 

**  His  Bodleian  Speech,  though  taken 
fh>m  a  remote  and  imperfect  copy,  hath 
shown  the  world  how  great  a  master  he 
was  of  the  Ciceronian  eloquence,  mixed 
with  the  conciseness  and  force  of  De- 
mosthenes, the  elegant  and  moving  turns 
of  Pliny,  and  the  acute  and  wise  reflec- 
tions of  Tacitus. 

**  Since  Temple  and  Roscommon,  no 
man  understood  Horace  better,  especially 
as  to  his  happy  diction,  rolling  numbers, 
beautiful  imagery,  and  alternate  mixture 
of  the  soft  and  the  sublime.  This  en- 
deared Dr.  Hannes's  odes  to  him,  the 
finest  genius  for  Latin  lyric  since  the 
Augustan  Age.  His  friend  Mr.  Philips's 
ode  to  Mr.  St.  John  (late  Lord  Bollng- 
broke),  after  the  manner  of  Horace°s 
Lusory  or  Amatorian  Odes,  is  certainly  a 
masterpiece  ;  but  Mr.  Smith's  Pocockius 
is  of  the  sublimer  kind,  though,  like  Wal- 
ter's writings  upon  Oliver  Cromwell,  it 
wants  not  the  most  delicate  and  surprising 
turns  peculiar  to  the  person  praised.  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  thing 
like  it  in  Dr.  Bathurst,  who  had  made 
some  attempts  this  way  with  applause. 
He  was  an  excellent  judge  of  humanity ; 
and  so  good  an  historian,  that  in  familiar 
discourse  he  would  talk  over  the  most 
memorable  facts  in  antiquity,  the  lives, 
actions,  and  characters,  of  celebrated 
men,  with  amazing  facility  and  accuracy. 
As  he  had  thoroughly  read  and  digested 
Thuanus's  works,  so  he  was  able  to  copy 
after  him ;  and  his  talent  in  this  kind 
was  so  well  known  and  allowed,  that  he 
had  been  singled  out  by  some  great  men 
to  write  a  history  ;  which  it  was  for  their 
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interest  to  have  done  with  the  otmost  art 
and  dexterity.  I  shall  not  mention  for 
what  reasons  this  design  was  dropped, 
thongh  they  are  very  mach  to  Mr.  Smith's 
honoar.  The  trath  is,  and  I  spealc  it  be- 
fore living  witnesses,  whilst  an  agreeable 
company  coald  fix  him  apon  a  subject  of 
nsefal  literature,  nobody  shone  to  greater 
advantage ;  he  seemed  to  be  that  Mem- 
miofr whom  Lacretios  speaks  of: 

— Qtiem  tu,  Dea,  tempore  in  omni 
Omnibua  ornatum  voluisti  exceilere  rebus. 

"  His  worics  are  not  many,  and  those 
scattered  np  and  down  in  Miscellanies 
and  Collections,  being  wrested  from  him 
by  his  friends  with  great  difficnity  and 
relactance.  All  of  them  together  make 
but  a  small  part  of  that  much  greater 
body  which  lies  dispersed  in  the  pos- 
session of  numerous  acquaintance ;  and 
cannot  perhaps  be  made  intire,  without 
great  injustice  to  him,  because  few  of 
them  had  his  last  hand,  and  liis  tran- 
scriber was  often  obliged  to  take  the 
liberties  of  a  friend.  His  condolence  for 
the  death  of  Mr.  Philips  is  full  of  the 
noblest  beauties,  and  hath  done  justice 
to  the  ashes  of  that  second  Milton,  whose 
writings  will  last  as  long  as  the  English 
langnaee,  generosity,  and  valour.  For 
him  1^.  Smith  had  contracted  a  perfect 
friendship ;  a  passion  he  was  most  sus- 
ceptible of,  and  whose  laws  he  looked 
upon  as  sacred  and  inviolable. 

"  Every  subject  that  passed  under  his 
pen  had  all  the  life,  proportion,  and  em- 
bellishments bestowed  on  it,  which  an 
exquisite  skill,  a  warm  imagination,  and 
a  cool  judgment,  possibly  could  bestow 
on  it.  The  epic,  lyric,  elegiac,  every 
sort  of  poetry  be  touched  upon  (and  he 
had  tonched  upon  a  great  variety),  was 
raised  to  its  proper  height,  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  each  of  them  observed 
with  a  judicious  accuracy.  We  saw  the 
old  rules  and  new  beauties  placed  in 
admirable  order  by  each  other ;  and  there 
was  a  predominant  fancy  and  spirit  of 
his  own  infused,  superior  to  what  some 
draw  off  from  the  ancients,  or  from 
poesies  here  and  there  culled  out  of  the 
modems,  by  a  painful  industry  and  ser- 
vile imitation.  His  contrivances  were 
adroit  and  magnificent;  his  images  lively 
and  adequate;  his  sentiments  charming 
and  majestic;  his  expressions  natural 
and  bold;  his  numbers  various  and 
sounding ;  and  that  enameled  mixture  of 
classical  wit,  which,  without  redundance 
and  affectation,  sparkled  through  his 
writings,  and  were  no  less  pertinent  and 
agreeable. 

"  His  *  Phaedra'  is  a  consummate  tra- 
gedy, and  the  success  of  it  was  as  great 
as  the  roost  sanguine  expectations  of  his 


friends  could  promise  or  foresee.  Ttie 
number  of  nights  and  the  common  method 
of  filling  the  house,  are  not  always  the 
surest  marks  of  judging  what  encourage- 
ment a  play  meets  with  :  but  the  gene- 
rosity of  all  the  persons  of  a  refined  taste 
about  town  was  remarkable  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how 
sealously  Mr.  Addison  espoused  his  in- 
terest, with  all  the  elegant  judgment  and 
diffusive  good-nature  for  which  that  ac- 
complished gentleman  and  author  is  so 
justly  valued  by  mankind.  But  as  tu 
'  Phaedra,'  she  has  certainly  made  a  finer 
figure  under  Mr.  Smith's  conduct,  upon 
the  English  stage,  than  either  in  Rome 
or  Athens  ;  and  if  she  excels  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Phaedra,  I  need  not  say  she 
surpasses  the  French  one,  thongh  embel- 
lished with  whatever  regular  beauties  and 
moving  softness  Racine  himself  could 
give  her. 

**  No  man  had  a  joster  notion  of  the 
difficulty  of  composing  than  Mr.  Smith ; 
and  he  sometimes  would  create  greater 
difficulties   than  he  had  reason    to  ap- 

Srehend.  Writing  with  ease,  what  (as 
Ir.  Wycherley  speaks)  may  be  easily 
written,  moved  bis  indignation.  When 
he  was  writing  upon  a  subject,  he  would 
seriously  consider  what  Demosthenes, 
Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace,  if  alive,  would 
say  upon  that  occasion,  which  whetted 
him  to  exceed  himself  as  well  as  others. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not,  or  would  not, 
finish  several  subjects  he  undertook ; 
which  may  be  imputed  either  to  the 
briskness  of  his  fancy,  still  hunting  after 
new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional  indo- 
lence, which  spleen  and  lassitude  brought 
upon  him,  which,  of  all  his  foibles,  the 
world  was  least  inclined  to  forgive.  That 
tills  was  not  owing  to  conceit  or  vanity, 
or  a  fulness  of  himself  (a  frailty  which 
has  been  imputed  to  no  less  men  than 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson),  is  clear  from 
hence  ;  because  he  left  his  works  to  the 
entire  disposal  of  his  friends,  whose  most 
rigorous  censures  he  even  courted  and 
solicited,  submitting  to  their  animadver- 
sions, and  the  freedom  they  took  with 
them,  with  an  unreserved  and  prudent 
resignation. 

*•  I  have  seen  sketches  and  rough 
draughts  of  some  poems  to  be  designed, 
set  out  analytically  ;  wherein  the  fable, 
structure,  and  connexion,  the  images,  in- 
cidents, moral,  episodes,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  ornaments,  were  so  finely  laid 
out,  so  well  fitted  to  the  rules  of  art,  and 
squared  so  exactly  to  the  precedents  of 
the  ancients,  that*  I  have  often  looked  on 
these  poetical  elements  with  the  same 
concern  with  which  cnrions  men  are 
affected  at  the  sight  of  the  most  enter- 
taining remains  and  ruins  of  an  antique 
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fignre  pr  boildioe.  Those  fraements  of 
the  learned,  nvhich  some  men  have  been 
so  prood  of  their  pains  in  collecting,  are 
useless  rarities,  without  form  and  without 
life,  when  compared  with  these  embryos 
which  wanted  not  spirit  enough  to  pre- 
serve them  ;  so  that  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that,  if  some  of  them  were  to  come 
abroad,  they  would  be  as  highly  valued 
by  the  poets,  as  the  sketches  of  Julio  and 
lltian  are  by  the  painters ;  though  there 
is  nothing  in  tbem  but  a  few  on^es,  as 
to  the  design  and  proportion. 

**  It  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Smith 
had  some  defects  in  his  conduct,  which 
those  are  most  apt  to  remember  who 
could  imitate  him  in  nothing  else.  His 
freedom  with  himself  drew  severer  ac- 
knowledgments from  him  than  all  the 
malice  he  ever  provoked  was  capable  of 
advancing,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  give 
even  his  misfortunes  the  hard  name  of 
faults ;  but,  if  the  world  had  half  his 
good-nature,  all  the  shady  parts  would 
be  entirely  struck  out  of  his  character. 

"  A  man,  who,  under  poverty,  ca- 
lamities, and  disappointments,  could 
make  so  many  friends,  and  those  so  truly 
valuable,  must  have  just  and  noble  ideas 
of  the  passion  of  friendship,  in  the  success 
of  which  consisted  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
only,  happiness  of  his  life.  He  knew 
very  well  what  was  due  to  his  birth, 
though  Fortune  threw  him  short  of  it  in 
every  other  circumstance  of  life.  He 
avoided  making  any,  though  perhaps 
reasonable,  complaints  of  her  dispensar 
tions,  under  which  he  had  honour  enough 
to  be  easy,  without  touching  the  favours 
she  flung  in  his  way  when  offered  to  him 
at  a  price  of  a  more  durable  reputation. 
He  took  care  to  have  no  dealings  with 
mankind,  in  which  he  could  not  be  just; 
and  he  desired  to  be  at  no  other  expense 
in  his  pretensions  than  that  of  intrinsic 
merit,  which  was  the  only  burthen  and 
reproach  he  ever  brought  upon  his  friends. 
He  could  say,  as  Horace  did  of  himself, 
what  I  never  yet  saw  translated  : 
Meo  snm  pauper  in  sere. 

"  At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was 
more  surrounded  by  all  those  who  really 
had  or  pretended  to  wit,  or  more  courted 
by  the  great  men,  who  had  then  a  power 
and  opportunity  of  encouraging  arts  and 
sciences,  and  gave  proofs  of  their  fond- 
ness for  the  name  of  Patron  in  many  in- 
stances, which  will  ever  be  remembered 
to  their  glory.  Mr.  Smith's  character 
grew  upon  his  friends  by  intimacy,  and 
outwent  the  strongest  prepossessions 
which  had  been  conceived  in  his  favour. 
Whatever  quarrel  a  few  sour  creatures, 
whose  obscurity  is  their  happiness,  may 
possibly  have  to  the  age ;  yet  amidst  a 


studied  neglect,  and  total  disuse  of  all 
those  ceremonial  attendances,  fashion- 
able equipments,  and  external  recom- 
mendation, which  are  thought  necessary 
introductions  into  the  grande  monde, 
this  gentleman  was  so  happy  as  still  to 
please ;  and  whilst  the  rich,  the  gay,  the 
noble,  and  honourable,  saw  how  much 
he  excelled  in  wit  and  learning,  they 
easily  forgave  him  all  other  differences. 
Hence  it  was  that  both  his  acquaintance 
and  retirements  were  his  own  free  choice.. 
What  Mr.  Prior  observes  upon  a  very 
great  character  was  true  of  him,  '  that 
most  of  his  faults  brought  their  excuse 
with  them.' 

*'  Those  who  blamed  him'  most  under- 
stood him  least,  it  being  the  custom  of 
the  vulgar  to  charge  an  excess  upon  the 
most  complaisant,  and  to  form  a  cha- 
racter by  the  morals  of  a  few,  who  have 
sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or  two  in  good 
company.  Where  only  fortune  is  want- 
ing to  make  a  great  name,  that  single 
exception  can  never  pass  upon  the  b^st 
judges  and  most  equitable  observers  of 
mankind ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  world  to  spare  their  pity,  we  may^ 
justly  enlarge  our  demands  upon  thenot 
for  their  admiration. 

**  Some  few  years  before  his  death,  be 
had  engaged  himself  in  several  consider, 
able  undertakings ;  in  all  which  he  had 
prepared  the  world  to  expect  mighty 
things  from  him.  I  have  seen  about  ten 
sheets  of  his  English  Pindar,  which 
exceeded  any  thing  of  that  kind  I  could 
ever  hope  for  in  our  own  language.  He 
had  drawn  out  a  plan  of  a  tragedy  of  the 
hady  Jane  Grey,  and  bad  gone  through 
several  scenes  of  it.  But  he  could  not 
well  have  bequeathed  that  work  to  better 
hands  than  where,  I  hear,  it  is  at  present 
lodged ;  and  the  bare  mention  of  two 
such  names  may  justify  the  largest  ex- 
pectations, and  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
town  an  agreeable  invitation. 

**  His  greatest  abd  noblest  undertaking 
was  Longinus,  He  had  finished  an  en- 
tire translation  of  the  Sublimet  which  he 
sent  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Richard  Parker, 
a  friend  of  his,  late  of  Merton  College, 
an  exact  critic  in  the  Greek  tongue,  from 
whom  it  ca  me  to  my  hands.  The  French 
version  of  Monsieur  Boilean,  though  truly 
valuable,  was  far  short  of  it.  He  pro- 
posed a  large  addition  to  this  work,  of 
notes  and  observations  of  his  own,  with 
an  entire  system  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in 
three  books,  under  the  titles  of  Thought, 
Diction,  and  Figure,  I  saw  the  last  of 
these  perfect,  and  in  a  fair  copy,  in  which 
he  showed  prodigious  judgment  and  read- 
ing ;  and  piarticnlarly  had  reformed  the 
Art  of  Rhetoric,  by  reducing  that  vast 
confused  heap  of  terms,  with  which  a 
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long  snccession  of  pedants  had  encom- 
berid  the  world,  to  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass, comprehending  all  that  was  nsefol 
and  ornamental  in  poetry.  Under  each 
head  and  chapter,  be  intended  to  make 
remarks  upon  all  the  ancients  and  mo- 
dems, the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  poets,  and  to  note 
their  several  beauties  and  defects. 

"  What  remains  of  his  woriis  is  left, 
as  I  am  informed,  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  worth  and  judgment,  who  loved  him. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  they  wookl  sup- 
press any  thing  that  was  his,  bat  out  of 
respect  to  his  memory,  and  for  want  of 
proper  hands  to  finish  what  so  great  a 
genius  had  begun." 

Such  is  the  declamation  of  Oldiswortb, 
written  while  his  admiration  was  yet 
fresh,  and  his  kindness  warm ;  and  there- 
fore SBch  as,  without  any  criminal  pur- 
pose of  deceiving,  shows  a  strong  desire 
to  make  the  most  of  all  favourable  truth. 
I  cannot  much  commend  the  perform- 
ance. The  praise  is  often  indistinct,  and 
the  sentences  are  loaded  with  words  of 
more  pomp  than  use.  There  is  little, 
however,  thai  can  be  contradicted,  even 
when  a  plainer  tale  comes  to  be  told. 

EmfUND  Neale,  known  by  the  name 
of  Smith,  was  bom  at  Handley,  the  seat 
of  the  Liechmeres,  in  Worcestershire. 
The  year  of  his  birth  ia  uncertain  *. 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster.  It 
is  known  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Busby  to  detain  those  youths  long  at 
school,  of  whom  be  had  formed  the 
highest  expectations.  Smith  took  his 
master's  degree  on  the  8th  of  July,  1696 ; 
be  therefore  was  probably  admitted  into 
the  university  in  1680,  when  we  may 
uppose  him  twenty  years  old. 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  his  col- 
lege was  such  as  has  been  told  ;  but  the 
indecency  and  licentiousness  of  his  be- 
haviour drew  upon  him,  Dec.  34,  1694, 
while  he  was  yet  only  Bachelor,  a  public 
admonition,  entered  upon  record, in  order 
to  his  expulsion.  Of  this  reproof  the 
effect  is  not  known.  He  was  probably 
less  notorious.  At  Oxford,  as  we  all 
know,  much  will  be  forgiven  to  literary 
merit ;  and  of  that  he  had  exhibited  suf- 
ficient evidence  by  bis  excellent  ode  on 
the  death  of  the  great  Orientolist,  Dr. 
Pocock,  who  died  in  1601,  and  whose 
praise  must  have  been  written  by  Smith 
when  he  bad  been  but  two  years  in  the 
•■niversity. 

This  ode,  which  closed  the  second  vo- 

*  Since  bia  epitaph  states  him  to  have  been 
Vt  years  old  when  he  died,  he  must  have  been 
born  ID  1668;  and  this  correcponda  with  the 
conjecture,  as  to  the  year  of  his  admiMion 
into  the  ttuiversity. 


Inme  of  the  '  Mus«b  Anglicans,'  though 
perhaps  some  objections  may  be  made 
to  its  Latinit^,  is  by  far  the  best  Lyric 
composition  in  that  collection  :  nor  do  I 
know  where  to  find  it  equalled  among 
the  modem  writers.  It  expresses,  with 
great  felicity,  images  not  classical,  in« 
classical  diction :  its  digressions  and  re- 
turns have  been  deservedly  recommended 
by  Trapp,  as  models,  for  imitation. 

He  had  several  imitations  flrom  Cow. 
ley: 

Testitur  bine  tot  sermo  coloribos 
Quot  tu,  fococki,  dissimilia  tai 
Orator  effers,  qoot  vicissim 
Te  Biemores  celebrare  gaudeot. 

I  will  not  commend  the  figure  which 
makes  the  orator  profumnce  thecoloun, 
or  give  to  colours  memory  and  deKght, 
I  quote  it,  however,  as  an  imitation  of 
these  lines : 

So  many  iao^uaf^es  he  had  in  store. 

That  only  Fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more. 

The  simile,  by  which  an  old  man,  re. 
taining  the  fire  of  his  youth,  is  compared 
to  .^na  flaming  through  the  snow,  which 
Smith  has  used  with  great  pomp,  is  stolen 
from  Cowley,  however  little  worth  the 
labour  of  conveyance. 

He  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  July  8,  1606.  Of  the 
exercises  which  he  performed  on  that 
occasion,  I  have  not  beard  any  thing 
memorable. 

As  his  years  advanced,  be  advanced 
in  reputation ;  for  he  continued  to  culti- 
vate Itis-  mind,  though  he  did  not  amend 
his  irregularities :  by  which  he  gave  so 
much  offence,  that,  April  94,  1700,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  declared  **  the  place 
of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he  having  been  con- 
victed of  riotous  behaviour  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Cole,  an  apothecary :  but  it  was 
referred  to  the  Dean  when  and  upon 
what  occasion  the  sentence  should  be 
put  in  execution." 

Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated  :  the  go- 
vernors of  hb  college  conid  hardly  keep 
him,  and  yet  wish^  that  he  wouM  not 
force  them  to  drive  him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  assumed  an 
appearance  of  decency :  in  bis  own  phrase, 
he  whitened  himself,  having  a  desire  to 
obtain  the  censorship,  an  oflSce  of  honour 
and  some  profit  in  the  college ;  but,  when 
the  election  came,  the  preference  was 
given  to  Mr.  Fonlkes,  his  junior :  the 
same,  I  suppose,  that  joined  wKh  Freind, 
in  an  edition  of  part  of  Demosthenes. 
The  censor  is  a  tutor;  and  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  trust  the  superintend- 
ance  of  others  to  a  man  who  took  so  little 
care  of  himself. 

From  this  time  Smith  employed  his 
malice  and  his  wit  against  the  Dean, 
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Dr.  Aldrieh,  wfaom  he  considered  as  the 
opponent  of  his  cUim.  Of  his  lampoon 
upon  him,  I  once  heard  a  single  line  too 
gross  to  be  repeated. 

Bat  he  was  still  a  genius  and  a  sch<^r, 
and  Oxford  was  unwilling  to  lose  him  : 
he  was  endured,  with  all  his  pranks  and 
his  vices,  two  years  longer;  but  on 
Dec.  20,  1705,  at  the  instance  of  all  the 
Canons,  the  sentence  declared  five  years 
before  was  put  into  execution. 

The  execution  was,  I  believe,  siJent 
and  tender ;  for  one  of  his  friends,  from 
whom  I  learned  much  of  his  life,  ap- 
peared not  to  know  it. 

He  was  now  driven  to  London,  Where 
he  associated  himself  with  the  Whigs, 
whether  because  they  were  in  power,  or 
because  the  Tories  had  expelled  him,  or 
because  he  was  a  Whig  by  principle, 
may  perhaps  be  doubted.  He  was,  how- 
ever, caressed  by  men  of  great  abilities, 
whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  liberality  of  those  who 
delighted  in  his  conversation. 

There  was  once  a  design,  hinted  at  by 
Oldis worth,  to  have  made  him  useftu. 
One  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  with  a 
friend  at  a  tavern,  he  was  called  down 
by  the  waiter;  and,  having  staid  some 
time  below,  came  up  thoughtful.  After 
a  pause,  said  be  to  his  friend,  *'  He  that 
wanted  me  below  was  Addison,  whose 
business  was  to  tell  me  that  a  History  of 
the  Revolution  was  intended,  and  to  pro- 
pose that  I  should  undertake  it.  I  said, 
'  What  shall  I  do  with  the  character  of 
Lord  Sunderland?'  and  Addison  imme. 
diately  returned,  *  When,  Rag,  were  you 
drunk  last  V  and  went  away." 

Captain  Rag  was  a  name  which  he  got 
at  Oxford  by  his  negligence  of  dress. 

This  story  I  heard  from  the  late  Mr. 
Clark  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was 
told  by  the  friend  of  Smith. 

Such  scruples  might  debar  him  from 
some  profitable  employments;  but,  as 
they  could  not  deprive  him  of  any  real 
esteem,  they  left  him  many  friends ;  and 
no  man  was  ever  better  introduced  to 
the  theatre  than  he»  who,  in  that  violent 
conflict  of  parties,  had  a  Prologue  and 
Epilogue  from  the  first  wits  on  either 
side. 

But  learning  and  nature  wiU  now  and 
then  take  different  courses.  His  play 
pleased  the  critics,  and  the  critics  only. 
It  was,  as  Addison  has  recorded,  hardly 
heard  the  third  night.  Smith  had  indeed 
trusted  entirely  to  his  merit,  had  ensured 
no  band  of  applauders,  nor  used  any 
artifice  to  force  success,  and  found  that 
native  excellence  was  not  sufficient  for 
its  own  support. 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  by 
^ntot,  who  advanced  the  price  from 


fifty  guineas,  the  current  rate,  to  sixty  ; 
and  Halifax,  the  general  patron, accepted 
the  dedication.  Smith's  indolence  kept 
him  from  writing  the  dedication  till  Lin* 
tot,  after  fruitless  importunity,  gave  no- 
tice that  he  would  publish  the  play  without 
it.  Now,  therefore,  it  was  written ;  and 
Halifax  expected  the  author  with  his 
book,  and  had  prepared  to  reward  him 
with  a  place  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Smith,  by  pride  or  caprice,  or 
indolence,  or  bashfulness,  neglected  to 
attend  him,  though  doubtless  warned  and 

Eressed  by  his  friends,  and  at  last  missed 
is  reward  by  not  going  to  solicit  it. 

Addison  has,  in  the  *  Spoetator,'  men- 
tioned the  neglect  of  SmHh's  tragedy  as 
disgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  imputes  it 
to  the  fondness  for  operas  then  prevailing. 
The  authority  of  Addison  is  great ;  yet 
the  voice  of  the  people,  when  to  friease 
the  people  is  the  purpose,  deserves  re- 
gard. In  this  question,  I  cannot  bnt  think 
the  people  in  the  right.  Ttie  fable  is  ray. 
thological,  a  story  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  reject  as  false ;  and  the  manners 
are  so  distant  from  our  own,  that  we  know 
them  not  from  sympathy,  bnt -by  study : 
the  ignorant  do  not  understand  the  actioQ  ; 
the  learned  reject  it  as  a  schoolboy's  tale ; 
ineredulug  odi.  What  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  believe,  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
behold  with  interest  or  anxiety.  The 
sentiments,  thus  remote  from  life,  are 
removed  yetfbrther  by  the  diction,  which 
is  too  luxuriant  and  splendid  for  dialogue, 
and  envelopes  the  thoughts  rather  than 
displays  them.  It  is  a  scholar's  play, 
such  as  may  please  the  reader  rather  than 
the  spectator;  the  work  of  a  vigorous 
and  elegant  mind,  accustomed  to  please 
itself  with  its  own  conceptions,  but '  of 
little  acquaintance  with  the  coarse  of 
life. 

Dennis  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  pieces, 
that  he  had  once  a  design  to  ha^ewritten 
the  tragedy  of  Phaedra ;  but  w^  con- 
vinced that  the  action  was  too  mytho- 
logical. 

In  1709,  a  year  after  the  exhibition  oi 
*  Phaedra,'  died  John  Philips,  the  friend 
and  fellow-collegian  of  Smith,  who,  on 
that  occasion,  wrote  a  poem,  which  ju8> 
tice  must  place  among  the  best  elegies 
which  our  language  can  show,  an  elegant 
mixture  of  fondness  and  admiration,  of 
dignity  and  softness.  There  are  some 
passages  too  ludicrous ;  but  every  hnmaa 
performance  has  its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  among  his* 
friends  to  purchase  for  a  guinea ;  and,  as 
his  acquaintance  was  numerous,  it  was  a 
very  profitable  poem. 

Of  his  *  Pindar,'  mentioned  by  Oldis- 
worth,  I  have  never  otherwise  heard. 
His  '  Longinns'  be  intended  to  accom- 
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pA>y  with  some  illnstratioos;  aiid  bad 
selected  bis  inslances  of  the  false  Sublivte 
from  the  works  of  Blackmore. 

He  resolved  to  try  agai«  the  fortune 
of  the  Stage,  with  the  utory  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  It  is  not  nnlikely  that  his  cxpe- 
rieDce  of  the  inefficacy  and  incredibility 
of  a  mythological  tale  might  determine 
him  to  choose  an  action  from  Eoglish 
History,  at  no  great  distance  from  oar 
own  times,  which  was  to  end  in  a  real 
event,  produced  by  the  operation  of 
known  characters. 

A  subject  will  not  easily  occur  that 
can  give  more  opportunities  of  informing 
the  understanding,  for  which  Smith  was 
noqaestionably  qualified,  or  for  moving 
the  passions,  in  which  I  suspect  him  to 
have  bad  less  power. 

Having  formed  his  plan  and  collected 
materials,  he  declared  that  a  few  months 
woald  complete  bis  design  ;  and,  that  he 
mlgbt  parsae  his  work  with  less  frequent 
avocations,  he  was,  in  June,  1710,  in- 
vited by  Mr.  George  Ducket  to  his  house 
at  Gartham,  in  Wiltshire.  Here  be  found 
soch  opportunities  of  indulgence  as  did 
not  much  forward  his  studies,  and  par- 
tienlarly  some  strong  ale,  too  delicious  to 
be  resisted.  He  ate  and  drank  till  be 
fiMind  himself  plethoric:  and  then,  re- 
solving to  ease  himself  by  evacuation,  he 
wrot^  to  an  apothecary  in  the  neigfabour- 
bood  a  prescription  of  a  purge  so  forcible, 
that  the  apothecary  thought  it  bis  duty 
to  delay  it  till  he  bad  given  notice  of  its 
danger.  Smith,  not  pleased  with  the 
contradiction  of  a  shopman,  and  boastful 
of  bis  own  knowledge,  treated  the  notice 
with  rude  contempt,  and  swallowed  his 
own  medicine,  which,  in  July,  1710, 
brongbt  bim  to  the  grave.  He  was  buried 
at  Gartham. 

Many  years  afterwards.  Ducket  com- 
mnnicated  to  Oldmixon,  the  historian, 
an  account  pretended  to  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Smith,  that  Clarendon's 
History  was,  in  its  publication,  corrupted 
by  AMrich,  Smalridge,  and  Atterbary  ; 
and  that  Smith  was  employed  to  forge 
and  insert  the  alterations. 

This  story  was  published  triumphantly 
by  Oldmixon,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  eagerly  received  ;  but  its  pro- 
gress was  soon  checked  ;  for,  finding  its 
way  into  the  Journal  of  Trevoux,  it  fell 
under  the  eye  of  Atterfoury,  then  an  exile 
in  France,  who  immediately  denied  the 
charge,  with  this  remarkable  particular, 
that '  he  never  in  his  whole  life  had  once 
spoken  to  Smith;'  his  company  being, 
as  must  be  inferred,  not  accepted  by 
those  who  attended  to  their  characters. 

The  charge  was  afterwards  very  dili- 
gently refuted  by  Dr.  Burton,  of  Eton, 
a  man  eminent  for  literature ;  and,  though 


not  of  tb«  same  party  with  Aldrich  and 
Atterbnry,  too  studious  of  truth  to  leave 
them  bnrtbened  with  a  false  charge.  The 
testimonies  which  he  has  collected  have 
convinced  mankind  that  either  Smith  or 
Ducket  was  guilty  of  wilful  and  malicious 
falsehood. 

This  controversy  brought  into  view 
those  DMrts  of  Smith's  life  which,  with 
more  honour  to  his  name,  might  have 
been  concealed. 

Of  Smith  I  can  yet  say  a  little  more. 
He  was  a  man  of  such  estimation  among 
his  companions,  that  the  casualcensures 
or  praises  which  he  dropped  in  convert 
sation  were  considered,  like  those  of 
Scaliger,  as  worthy  of  preservation. 

He  had  great  readiness  and  exactness 
of  criticism,  and  by  a  cnnory  glance  over 
a  new  composition  would  exactly  tell  all 
its  faults  and  beauties. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of 
reading  with  great  rapidity,  and  of  re* 
taining,  with  great  fidelity,  what  he  so 
easily  collected. 

He  therefore  always  knew  what  the 
present  question  required;  and,  when 
his  friends  expressed  their  wonder  at  his 
acquisitions,  made  in  a  state  of  apparent 
negligence  and  drunkenness,  he  never 
discovered  his  hours  of  reading  w  method 
of  study,  but  involved  himself  in  affected 
silence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with  their 
admiration. 

One  practice  he  had,  which  was  easily 
observed :  if  any  thought  or  image  was 
presented  to  bis  mind,  that  he  cookl  use 
or  improve,  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  lost ; 
but,  amidst  the  jollity  of  a  tavern,  or  in 
the  warmth  of  conversation,  very  dili- 
gently committed  it  to  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two 
quires  of  bints  for  his  new  tragedy ;  of 
which  Rowe,  when  they  were  put  into 
his  hands,  could  make,  as  he  says,  very 
little  use,  bat  which  the  collector  con- 
sidered as  a  valuable  stock  of  mate* 
rials. 

When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of 
life  connected  him  with  the  licentious 
and  dissolute ;  and  he  affected  the  airs 
and  gaiety  of  a  man  of  pleasure ;  but  his 
dress  was  always  deficient;  scholastic 
cloudiness  still  hung  about  him ;  and  his 
merriment  was  snre  to  produce  the  scorn 
of  his  companions. 

With  all  his  carelessness,  and  all  his 
vices,  he  was  one  of  the  murmnrers  at 
fortune ;  and  wondered  why  he  was  suf- 
fered to  be  poor,  when  Addison  was 
caressed  and  preferred :  nor  would  a  very 
little  have  contented  him ;  for  he  esti- 
mated his  wants  at  six  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

In  his  course  of  reading,  it  was  par- 
ticular that  he  had  diligently  perused. 
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and  accnrately  remembered,  the  old  ro- 
mances of  knight-errantry. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  hiii  own  merit, 
and  was  something  contemptoons  in  his 
treatment  of  those  whom  he  considered 
as  not  aaalifled  to  oppose  or  contradict 
him.  He  bad  many  frailties;  yet  it 
cannot  bat  be  supposed  that  he  had  great 
merit,  who  coald  obtain  to  the  same  play 
a  prologne  from  Addison,  and  an  epilogae 
from  Prior;  and  who  coald  have  at  once 
the  patronage  of  Halifax,  and  the  praise 
of  Oldisworth. 

For  the  power  of  communicating  these 
minute  memorials,  I  am  indebted  to  my 
conversation  with  Gilbert  Walmsley,  late 
registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of 
Litchfield,  who  was  acquainted  both  with 
Smith  and  Ducket ;  and  declared,  that, 
if  the  tale  concerning  Clarendon  were 
forged,  he  should  suspect  Dncket  of  the 
falsehood;  '  for  Rag  was  a  man  of  great 
veracity.' 

Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented 
to  my  mind,  let  roe  indulge  myself  in  the 
remembrance.  I  knew  him  very  early ; 
he  was  one  of  the  first  friends  that  litera- 
ture procured  me,  and  I  hope  that  at 
least  my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of 
his  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was 
only  yet  a  boy ;  yet  he  never  received 
mv  notions  with  contempt.  He  was  a 
Whig,  with  all  the  virulence  and  malevo- 
lence of  his  party ;  yet  difference  of  opi- 
nion  did  not  keep  us  apart.  I  honoured 
him,  and  he  endured  me. 

He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  wwld 
without  exemption  from  its  vices  or  its 
follies,  but  had  never  neglected  the  culti- 
vation of  his  mind ;  his  belief  of  Revela- 
tion was  unshaken ;  his  learning  preserved 
his  principles ;  he  grew  first  regular,  and 
then  pious. 

His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that 
I  am  not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal 
knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with  books 
was  great ;  and  what  he  did  not  imme- 
diately know,  he  could  at  least  tell  where 
to  find.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of  learn- 
ing, and  such  his  copioasness  of  commu- 
nication, that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  day  now  passes  in  which  I  have  not 
some  advantage  from  his  friendship. 

At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many 
cheerful  and  instructive  hours,  with  com- 
panions such  as  are  not  often  found ;  with 


one  who  has  lengthened,  and  one  who 
has  gladdened  life;  with  Dr.  James, 
whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remem- 
bered ;  and  with  David  Garrick,  whom 
I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  cha- 
racter of  oar  common  friend  :  but  what 
are  the  hopes  of  man  I  I  am  disappointed 
by  that  stroke  of  death,  which  has  eclipeed 
the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  impoverished 
the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleaanre. 

In  the  Library  at  Oxford  b  the  foU 
lowing  Indierons  Analysis  of  Pococknu.- 

Ex  AUTOORAPHO. 

[Sent  by  the  Author  to  Mr.  Urry]. 

Opusculum  hoc,  Halberdarie  amplissime, 
in  lucem  proferre  hactenus  distuli,  jndicii 
tui  acumen  subveritus  magis  quam  bi- 
pennis.  Tandem  aliquando  oden  banc 
ad  teralttosublimem,teneram,flebile]B» 
suavem,  qualem  demum  divinns(si  Mosis 
vacaret)  scripsisset  Gastrellus:  adeo  sci- 
licet sublimem  nt  inter  legendum  dor- 
mire,  adeo  flebilem  at  ridere  veils.  Cujna 
elegantiam  ut  melius  inspicias,  versunm 
ordinem  et  materiam  breviter  referani. 
1"»"»  versus  de  duobos  prscliis  decantatis. 
24m  et  3*«  de  Lotharingio,  cuniculis  sob- 
terraneis,  saxis,  ponto,  hostibns,  et  Asia. 
4»"  et  6«"»  de  catenis,  sudibus,  nncis, 
draconibus,  tigribus  et  crocodilis.  6<>*, 
7",  8",  9«,  de  Gomorrba,  de  Babylone, 
Babele,  et  quodam  domi  suae  peregrino. 
10",  aliquid  de  quodam  Pocockio.  ll"*, 
12"»,  de  Syria,  Solymi.  13«»,  14"»,  de 
Hoseft,  et  quercu,  et  de  jnvene  quodam 
valde  sene.  15»»,  16",  de  iEtna,  et  quo- 
modo  iEtna  Pocockio  fit  valde  similis. 
17",  18",  de  tubi,  astro,  umbr^,  flammis, 
rotis,  Pocockio  non  neglecto.  Caetent 
de  Christianis,  Ottomanis,  Babykmiis, 
Arabibus,  et  gravissimi  agrorum  melan- 
cholia; de  Caesare /'2a<;ca*,Nestore,et 
miserando  jovenis  cojusdam  florentissimi 
fate,  anno  astatis  suae  centesimo  prsema- 
tur^  abrepti.  Quae  omnia  cum  accurate 
expenderis,  necesse  est  ut  oden  bane 
meam  admiranda  pland  varietate  con- 
stare  fatearis.  Subito  ad  Batavos  profi- 
ciscor,  lanro  ab  illis  donandus.  Prins 
vero  Pembrochienses  voco  ad  certamea 
Poeticum.    Vale. 

Illustrissima  tua  deosculor  crura. 
£.  SMITH. 

•  ProFlaeeCt  animo  paulo  attentiore,  scrip- 
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Or  Mr.  Richard  Dukb  I  can  find  few 
memorials.  He  was  bred  at  Westmin- 
ster* and  Cambridge ;  and  Jacob  relates, 
that  be  was  some  time  tutor  to  the  Dnke 
of  Richmond. 

He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have 
been  not  ill  qaalified  for  poetical  compo- 
sitions ;  and  being  conscioos  of  bis  powers, 
when  he  left  tlie  university,  he  enlisted 
iiimself  among  the  wits.  He  was  the 
familiar  friend  of  Otway ;  and  was  en- 
gaged, among  other  popular  names,  in 
Uie  translations  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal. 
In  his  '  Review,'  though  unfinished,  are 
some  vigorous  lines.  His  poems  are  not 
below  mediocrity;  nor  have  I  found 
much  in  them  to  be  praised. 

With  the  wit  he  seems  to  have  shared 
the  dissoluteness  of  the  times  ;  for  some 
of  his  compositions  are  such  as  he  must 
have  reviewed  with  detestation  in  his 
later  davs,  when  he  published  those  Ser- 
mons which  Feiton  has  commended. 

•  He  was  admitted  there  in  1670,  elected  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1075,  and  loolc 
hi*  master's  dcf  ree  in  1682. 


Perhaps,  like  some  other  foolish  young 
men,  he  rather  talked  than  lived  vicious- 
ly, in  an  age  when  he  that  would  be 
thought  a  Wit  was  afraid  to  say  his 
prayers ;  and  whatever  might  have  been 
bad  in  the  first  part  of  his  life,  was  surely 
condemned  and  reformed  by  bis  better 
judgment. 

In  1683,  beine  then  Master  of  Arts, 
and  Felk>w  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge, he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Ladv  Anne  with  George  Prince 
of  Denmark. 

He  then  took  orders ;  and,  being  made 
prebendary  of  Gloucester,  became  a 
proctor  in  convocation  for  that  church, 
and  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne. 

In  1710,  he  was  presented  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  to  the  wealthy  living  of 
Witney,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  he  en- 
joyed but  a  few  months.  On  February 
10,  1710-11,  having  returned  from  an  en- 
tertainment, he  was  found  dead  the  next 
morning.  His  death  is  mentioned  in 
Swift's  Journal. 


KING. 


WiLUAM  Kino  was  bom  in  London  in 
1663 ;  the  son  of  Ezekiel  King,  a  gentle- 
man. He  was  allied  to  the  family  of 
Clarendon. 

From  Westminster  School,  where  he 
was  a  scholar  on  the  foundation  under 
the  care  of  Br.  Busby,  he  was  at  eighteen 
elected  to  Chrbt  Church,  in  1681 ;  where 
he  is  said  to  have  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  so  much  intenseness  and  activity, 
that  before  he  was  eight  years  standing 
he  had  read  over,  and  made  remarks 
•pon,  twenty-two  thousand  odd  hundred 
books  and  manuscripts.  The  books  were 
certainly  not  very  long,  the  manuscripts 
not  very  difficult,  nor  the  remarks  very 
large ;  for  the  calculator  will  find  that  he 
dispatched  seven  a  day  for  every  day  of 
his  eight  years;  with  a  remnant  that 
more  than  satisfies  most  other  students. 
He  took  his  degree  in  the  most  expen- 
sive manner,  as  a  grand  compounder ; 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  he  inherited  a 
considerable  fortune. 

In  1688,  the  same  year  in  which  he 
was  made  master  of  arts,  he  published  a 
confutation  of  Yarilla's  account  of  Wick- 
tiffe ;  and,  engaging  in  the  study  of  the 


Civil  Law,  became  Doctor  in  1602,  and 
was  admitted  advocate  at  Doctors'  Corn- 


He  had  already  made  some  translations 
firom  the  French,  and  written  some  hu- 
morous and  satirical  pieces ;  when,  in 
1694,  Molesworth  published  his  *  Account 
of  Denmark,'  in  which  he  treats  the  Danes 
and  their  monarch  with  great  contempt ; 
and  takes  the  opportunity  of  insinuating 
those  wild  principles,  by  which  he  sup- 
poses liberty  to  be  established,  and  by 
which  his  adversaries  suspect  that  all 
subordination  and  government  is  endan- 
gered. 

This  book  offended  Prince  George; 
and  the  Danish  minister  presented  a 
memorial  against  it.  The  principles  of 
its  author  did  not  please  Dr.  King ;  and 
therefore  he  undertook  to  confute  part, 
and  laugh  at  the  rest.  The  controversy 
is  now  forgotten ;  and  books  of  this  kind 
sekiom  live  long,  when  interest  and  re- 
sentment  have  ceased. 

In  1607,  he  mingled  in  the  controversy 
between  Boyle  and  Bentley;  and  was 
one  of  those  who  tried  what  Wit  could 
perform  in  opposition  to  Learning,  on 
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a  qaestion  which  Learning  only  coold 
decide. 

In  1699,  was  pablished  by  him  '  A 
Joorney  to  London/  after  the  method  of 
Dr.  Martin  Lister,  who  had  published 
A  Journey  to  Paris.  And,  in  1700,  he 
satirised  the  Royal  Society,  at  least  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  their  president,  in  two  dia- 
logues, intituled  '  Tlie  Transactioner.' 

Though  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in 
the  courts  of  civil  and  canon  law,  he  did 
not  love  his  profession,  nor  indeed  any 
kind  of  business  which  interrupted  his 
voluptuary  dreams,  or  forced  him  to  roase 
from  that  indulgence  in  which  only  be 
could  find  delight.  His  repuution  as  a 
civilian  was  yet  maintained  by  his  judg- 
ments in  the  courts  of  Delegates,  ami 
raised  very  high  by  the  address  and 
knowledge  which  he  discovered  in  1700, 
when  he  defended  the  Earl  of  Anglesea 
against  his  ladj^,  afterwards  Dutchess  of 
Buckinghamshire,  who  sued  for  a  divorce, 
and  obtained  it. 

The  expense  of  his  pleasures,  and  neg- 
lect of  business,  had  now  lessened  his 
revenues ;  and  he  was  willing  to  accept 
of  a  settlement  in  Ireland,  where,  about 
1702,  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, commissioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper 
of  the  records  in  Birmingham's  tower, 
and  vicar-general  to  Dr.  Marsh,  the 
primate. 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the 
reach  of  him  who  will  not  stretch  out  his 
hand  to  take  it.  King  soon  found  a  friend, 
as  idle  and  thoughtless  as  himself,  in 
Upton,  one  of  the  judges,  who  had  a 

Eleasant  house  called  Mountown,  near 
Dublin, to  which  King  frequently  retired ; 
delighting  to  neglect  his  interest,  forget 
his  cares,  and  desert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  '  Mully  of  Mountown,' 
a  poem ;  by  which,  though  fanciful  read- 
ers in  the  pride  of  sagacity  have  given  it 
a  pditical  interpretation,  was  meant 
originally  no  more  than  it  expressed,  as 
it  was  dictated  only  by  the  author's  de- 
light in  the  quiet  of  Mountown. 

in  1708,  when  Lord  Wharton  was  sent  to 
govern  Ireland,  King  returned  to  London, 
with  bis  poverty,  his  idleness,  and  hb 
wit;  and  published  some  essays,  called 
'  Useful  Transactions.'  His  '  Voyage  to 
the  Island  of  Gajamai'  is  particularly 
commended.  He  then  wrote  the  *  Art 
of  Love,'  a  poem  remarkable,  notwith- 
standing its  title,  for  parity  of  sentiment ; 
and  in  1709  imitated  Horace  in  an  <  Art 
of  Cookery,'  which  be  published,  witk 
some  letters  to  Dr.  Lister. 


In  1710,  he  appeared  as  a  lover  of  the 
Church,  on  the  side  of  Sacheverell ;  and 
was  supposed  to  have  concurred  at  least 
in  the  projection  of  'The  Examiner.' 
His  eyes  were  open  to  all  the  operations 
of  Whiggism;  and  he  bestowed  some 
strictures  upon  Dr.  Kennet'a  adotatoiy 
sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Dake  of 
Devonshire. 

The  *  History  of  the  Heathea  Gods,'  a 
book  composed  for  schools,  was  written 
by  him  in  1711.  The  work  it  osefal ; 
but  might  have  been  prodaced  vritiwat 
the  powers  of  King.  The  same  year,  be 
pablished  *  Rufinvs,'  an  historical  eaHy ; 
and  a  poem,  intended  to  dispose  the  na- 
tion to  think  as  he  thooght  of  the  Dike 
of  Marlborot^ih  and  his  adherents. 

In  171 1 ,  competence,  if  not  plenty,  was 
again  pat  into  his  power.  He  was,  widi- 
out  the  trouble  of  attendance,  or  the  mor- 
tification of  a  request,  made  gazetteer. 
Swift,  Freind,  Prior,  and  oih&r  men  of 
the  same  party  brought  him  the  key  of 
the  gacetteer's  ofSee.  He  was  now  again 
pla^  in  a  profitable  employment,  and 
again  threw  the  benefit  away.  An  Act 
of  Insolvency  made  his  basiness  at  that 
time  particnlarly  troublesome;  and  he 
would  not  wait  till  hurry  should  be  at  an 
end,  but  impatiently  resigned  it,  and 
returned  to  his  wonted  indigence  and 
amusements. 

One  of  his  anuisements  at  Lambeth, 
where  he  resided,  was  to  mortify  Dr. 
Tenison,  the  archbishop,  by  a  public  fes- 
tivity, on  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk  to 
Hill;  an  event  with  which  Tenison's 
political  bigotry  did  not  soflTer  him  to  be 
delighted.  King  was  resolved  to  connter- 
act  his  suUenness,  and  at  the  expense  of 
a  few  barrels  of  ade  filled  the  neigh bovr- 
hood  with  honest  merriment. 

In  the  aatumn  of  171»,  bis  health  de- 
clined ;  he  grew  weaker  by  degrees,  and 
died  on  Christmas-day.  Though  his  life 
had  not  been  witlioat  irregalarity,  bis 
principles  were  pore  and  orthodox,  and 
his  death  was  pioos. 

After  this  relation,  it  will  be  natmally 
supposed  that  his  poems  were  rather  the 
amosemcnts  of  idleness  than  efforts  of 
study;  that  he  endeavoored  rather  to 
divert  than  astonish;  that  bis  thooghts 
seldom  aspired  to  snblimitv ;  and  that,  if 
bis  verse  was  easy  and  bis  images  fs- 
miliar,  he  attained  what  he  desired.  His 
purpose  is  to  be  merry  ;  but  perhaps  to 
enjoy  his  mirth,  It  may  be  soroenmcs 
necessary  to  think  well  of  his  opinions. 
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Thomas  Sprat  was  born  in  1636,  at  Tal- 
laton,  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman ;  and  having  been  educated,  as 
be  tells  of  himself,  not  at  Westminster 
or  Eton,  bat  at  a  little  school  by  the 
churchyard  side,  became  a  commoner  of 
Wadbam  College  in  Oxford,  in  1651 ; 
and,  being  chosen  scholar  next  year, 
proceeded  through  the  usual  academical 
coarse  ;  and,  in  1657,  became  master  of 
arts.  He  obtained  a  fellowship,  and 
commenced  poet. 

In  1659  his  poem  on  the  death  <^  Oliver 
was  pablished,  with  those  of  Dryden  and 
Waller.  In  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Wil- 
kins,  he  appears  a  very  willing  and  liberal 
encomiaat,  both  ofthe  living  and  thedead. 
He  Implores  his  patron's  excuse  of  his 
verses,  both  as  falling  **  so  infinitely  be- 
low the  full  and  sublime  genius  of  that 
excellent  poet  who  made  this  way  of 
writing  free  of  our  nation,"  and  being 
**  so  little  equal  and  proportioned  to  the 
renown  of  a  prince  on  whom  they  were 
written  ;  such  great  actions  and  lives  de- 
serving to  be  the  subject  of  the  noblest 
pens  and  most  divine  phanties.''  He 
proceeds :  "  Having  so  long  experienced 
yoar  care  and  indulgence,  and  been 
formed,  as  it  were,  by  yoar  own  hands, 
not  to  entitle  yon  to  any  thing  which  ray 
meanness  produces  would  bie  not  only 
injustice,  but  sacrilege." 

He  published,  the  same  year,  a  poem 
on  the  *  Plagee  of  Athens ;'  a  subject  of 
i^hich  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  could 
recommend  it.  To  these  he  added  after- 
wards a  poem  on  Mr.  Cowley's  death. 

After  the  Restoration  he  took  orders, 
and  by  Cowley's  recommendation  was 
made  chaplain  to  the  Dake  of  Bucking- 
ham, whom  h^  is  said  to  have  hdped  in 
writing  the  '  Rehearsal.'  He  was  like- 
wise chaplain  to  the  king. 

As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at 
whose  hottse  began  those  philosophical 
conferences  and  inquiries  which  in  time 
prodnced  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  con- 
sequently engaged  in  the  same  studies, 
and  became  one  of  the  fellows:  and 
when,  after  their  incorporation,  some- 
thing seemed  neccssarjr  to  reconcile  the 
public  to  the  new  institntion,  be  under- 
took  to  write  its  history,  which  he  pub- 
Hsbed  in  1667.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
books  which  selection  of  sentiment  and 
elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to 
preserve,  though  written  upon  a  subject 
flox  and  transitory.  The  History  of  the 
Royal  Society  is  now  read,  not  with  the 


wish  to  know  what  they  were  then  doing, 
but  how  their  Transacti<»is  are  exhibited 
by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  he  puUisbed  '  Ob- 
servations on  Sorbiere's  Voyaee  into 
England,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Wren.' 
This  is  a  work  not  ill  performed;  bot 
perhaps  rewarded  with  at  least  its  Ail  1 
proportion  of  praise. 

In  1668,  he  published  Cowley's  Latin 
poems,  and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  I^fe  of 
the  Author ;  which  he  afterwards  ampli- 
fied, and  placed  before  Cowley's  English 
works,  which  were  by  will  committed 
to  his  care. 

Ecclesiastical  benefices  now  feU  fast 
upon  him.-  In  1668,  he  became  a  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  and  had  after- 
wards the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  ad- 
joining to  the  Abbey.  He  was,  in  168^^ 
made  canon  of  Windsor ;  in  1683,  dean 
of  Westminster;  and,  in  1^4,  bishop  of 
Rochester. 

The  Court  having  thos  a  claim  to  bis 
diligence  and  gratitude,  he  was  required 
to  write  the  History  of  the  Rye-honse 
Pk>t ;  and,  in  1665,  pablished  *  A  true 
Account  and  Declaration  of  the  horrid 
Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  his 
present  Majesty,  and  the  present  Go- 
vernment;' a  performance  which  he 
thought  convenient,  after  tiie  Revolu- 
tion, to  extenoate  and  excuse. 

The  same  year,  being  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  the  king,  he  was  made  dean  oi  the 
chapel-royal ;  and,  the  year  afterwards, 
received  the  last  proof  of  his  master's 
confidence,  by  being  appointed  <nie  of 
the  commissioaers  for  ecclesiastical  vf- 
fairs.  On  the  critical  day,  when  the 
Declaration  distinguished  the  true  sons 
of  the  church  of  England,  be  stood  neuter, 
and  permitted  it  to  be  read  at  Westmin- 
ster;  but  pressed  none  to  violate  his 
c(mscience;  and,  when  the  bishop  of 
London  was  brooght  before  them,  gave 
his  voice  in  his  favour. 

Thus  far  he  suflfered  interest  or  obe- 
dience to  carry  him ;  bot  further  he  re- 
fused to  go.  When  he  fonnd  that  the 
powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  comnsissioii 
were  to  be  exercised  against  those  who 
had  refused  the  Declaration,  he  wrote  to 
the  lords,  and  other  commissioners,  a 
formal  profession  of  his  nnwillii^pMss  to 
exercise  that  authority  any  longer,  and 
withdrew  himself  from  them.  After  they 
had  read  his  letter,  they  adjourned  for 
six  months,  and  scarcely  ever  met  after- 
wards. 
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When  king  James  was  frighted  away, 
and  a  new  government  was  to  be  settled. 
Sprat  was  one  of  those  who  considered, 
in  ja  conference,  the  great  question.  Whe- 
ther the  crown  was  vacant?  and  manfully 
spoke  in  favoar  of  his  old  master. 

He  complied,  however,  with  the  new 
establishment,  and  was  left  unmolested ; 
but,  in  1692,  a  strange  attack  was  made 
upon  him  by  one  Robert  Young  and 
St^hen  Blackhead,  both  men  convicted 
of  infamous  crimes,  and  both,  when  the 
scheme  was  laid,  prisoners  in  Newgate. 
These  men  drew  up  an  Association,  in 
which  they  whose  names  were  subscribed 
declared  their  resolution  to  restore  king 
James,  to  seise  the  princess  of  Orange, 
dead  or  alive,  and  to  be  ready  with  thirty 
thousand  men  to  meet  king  James  when 
he  should  land.  To  this  they  pot  the 
names  of  Sancroft,  Sprat,  Marlborough, 
Salisbury,  and  others.  Ilie  copy  of  Dr. 
Sprat's  name  was  obtained  by  a  fictitious 
request,  to  which  an  answer  in  his  o%on 
hand  was  desired.  His  hand  was  copied 
io  well,  that  he  confessed  it  might  have 
deceived  himself.  Blackhead,  who  had 
carried  the  letter,  being  sent  again  with 
a  plausible  message,  was  very  curious  to 
see  the  house,  and  particularly  importu- 
nate to  be  let  into  the  study ;  where,  as 
is  supposed,  he  designed  to  leave  the 
Association.  This,  however,  was  denied 
him ;  and  he  dropped  it  in  a  flower-pot 
in  the  parlour. 

Young  now  laid  an  information  before 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  May  7,  1692, 
the  bishop  was  arrested,  and  kept  at  a 
messenger's  under  a  strict  guard  eleven 
days.  His  house  was  searched,  and  di- 
rections were  given  that  the  flower-pots 
should  be  inspected.  The  messengers, 
however,  missed  the  room  in  which  the 
paper  was  left.  Blackhead  went  there- 
fore a  third  time ;  and  finding  his  paper 
where  he  had  left  it,  brought  it  away. 

The  bishop,  having  been  enlai^ed,  was, 
on  June  the  10th  and  13th,  examined 
again  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  con- 
fronted with  his  accusers.  Young  per- 
sisted, with  the  mostobdurate  impudence, 
against  the  strongest  evidence;  but  the 
resolution  of  Blackhead  by  degrees  gave 
way.  There  remained  at  last  no  doubt 
of  the  bishop's  innocence,  who,  with  great 
pmdence  and  diligence,  traced  the  pro- 
gress and  detected  the  characters  of  the 
two  informers,  and  published  an  account 
of  his  own  examination.and  deliverance ; 
which  made  such  an  impression  upon 
him,  that  he  commemorated  it  through 
life  by  a  yearly  day  of  thanksgiving. 


With  what  hope,  or  what  interest,  the 
villains  had  contrived  an  accusation  which 
they  must  know  themselves  utterly  un- 
able to  prove,  was  never  discovered. 

After  this,  he  passed  his  days  in  the 
quiet  exercise  of  his  function.  Wlien 
the  cause  of  Sacheverell  put  the  public 
in  commotion,  he  honestly  appeared 
among  the  friends  of  the  Church.  He 
lived  to  his  seventy -ninth  year,  and  died 
Mav  20, 1713. 

Burnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  bis 
memory ;  but  he  and  Burnet  were  old 
rivals.  On  some  public  occasion  they 
both  preached  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons. There  prevailed  in  those  days  an 
indecent  custom :  when  the  preacher 
touched  any  favourite  topic  in  a  manner 
that  delighted  his  audience,  their  appro- 
bation was  expressed  by  a  loud  hum, 
continued  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  or 
pleasure.  When  Burnet  preached,  part 
of  his  congregation  hummed  so  loudly 
and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy 
it,  and  rubl^  his  face  with  his  handker- 
chief. When  Sprat  preached,  he  like- 
wise was  honoured  with  the  like  ani- 
mating hum  ;  but  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  the  congregation,  and  cried, 
"  Peace,  peace,  I  pray  you  peace." 

This  I  was  told  in  my  youth  by  ray  fa- 
ther, an  old  man,  who  had  been  no  careless 
observer  of  the  passages  of  those  times. 

Bumefs  sermon,  says  Salmon,  was 
remarkable  for  sedition,  and  Sprat's  for 
loyalty.  Burnet  had  the  thanks  of  the 
house ;  Sprat  had  no  thanks,  but  a  good 
living  from  the  king,  which,  he  said,  was 
of  as  much  value  as  the  thanks  of  the 
commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few 
poems,  are.  The  History  of  the  Royal 
Society,  The  Life  of  Cowley,  The  An- 
swer to  Sorbiere,  The  History  of  the 
Rye-house  Plot,  The  Relation  of  his  own 
Examination,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons. 
I  have  heard  it  observed,  with  great  just- 
ness, that  every  book  is .  of  a  different 
kind,  and  that  each  has  its  distinct  and 
characteristical  excellence. 

My  business  is  only  with  his  poems. 
He  considered  Cowley  as  a  model ;  and 
supposed,  that  as  he  was  imitated,  per- 
fection was  approached .  Nothing,  there- 
fore, but  Pindaric  liberty  was  to  be 
expected.  There  is  in  his  few  produc- 
tions no  want  of  such  conceits  as  he 
thought  excellent ;  and  of  those  our  judg- 
ment may  be  settled  by  the  first  that 
appears  in  his  praise  of  Cromwell,  where 
he  says,  that  Cromwell's  "  fame,  like 
man,  will  grow  white  as  it  grows  old." 
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The  life  of  the  Earl  of  Haufax  was 
properly  that  of  an  artfal  and  active 
•tatesnnan,  employed  in  balancing  parties, 
contriving  expedients,  and  combating 
opposition,  and  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tndes  of  advancement  and  degradation ; 
bat,  io  this  collection,  poetical  merit  is 
the  claim  to  attention ;  and  the  accoont 
which  is  here  to  be  expected  may  pro- 
perly be  proportioned  not  to  hisinflaence 
in  the  state,  bat  to  his  rank  among  the 
writers  of  verse. 

Charles  Montague  was  born  April  16, 
1601,  at  Horton,  in  Northamptonshire, 
the  son  of  Mr.  George  Montagae,  a 
younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester. 
He  was  edacated  first  in  the  country,  and 
then  removed  to  Westminster,  where,  in 
1677,  he  was  chosen  a  king's  scholar,  and 
recommended  himself  to  Basby  by  his 
felicity  in  extemporary  epigrams.  He 
contracted  a  very  -  intimate  friendship 
with  Mr.  Stepney ;  and,  in  1682,  when 
Stepney  was  elected  at  Cambridge,  the 
election  of  Montague  being  not  to  pro- 
ceed till  the  year  following,  he  was  afraid 
lest  by  being  placed  at  Oxford  he  might 
be  separated  from  hb  companion,  and 
therefore  solicited  to  be  removed  to  Cam- 
brkJge,  without  waiting  for  the  advan- 
tages of  another  year. 

It  seems  indeed  time  to  wish  for  a  re- 
moval ;  for  he  was  already  a  schoolboy 
of  one-and- twenty. 

His  relation.  Dr.  Montagae,  was  then 
master  of  the  college  in  which  he  was 
placed  a  fellow-commoner,  and  took  him 
onder  his  particular  care.  Here  he  com- 
menced an  acquaintance  with  the  great 
Newton,  whiqh  continued  throngh  his  life, 
and  was  at  last  attested  by  a  legacy. 

In  1685,  his  verses  on  the  death  of 
king  Charles  made  sach  an  impression 
on  the  earl  of  Dorset,  that  he  was  invited 
to  town,  and  introduced  by  that  universal 
patron  to  the  other  wits.  In  1687,  he 
joined  with  Prior  in  the  CUjf  Moute  and 
the  Country  Mou»e,  a  burlesque  of  Dry- 
den's  Hind  and  Panther,  He  signed 
the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  sat  in  the  convention.  He  about  the 
same  time  married  the  coantess  dowager 
of  Manchester,  and  intended  to  have 
taken  orders ;  but  afterwards  altering  his 
purpose,  he  purchased  for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  the  place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  council. 

After  he  had  written  his  epistle  on  the 
victory  of  the  Boyne,  his  patron  Dorset 
introduced  him  to  king  William,  with 


this  expression :  '  Sir,  I  have  brought  a 
Mou$e  to  wait  on  your  Majesty.'  To 
which  the  king  is  said  to  have  replied, 
'  Yon  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
making  a  Man  of  him ;'  and  ordered 
him  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
This  story,  however  current,  seems  to 
have  been  made  after  the  event.  The 
king's  answer  implies  a  greater  acquaint- 
ance with  onr  proverbial  and  familiar 
diction  than  king  William  could  possibly 
have  attained. 

In  1691,  being  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  he  argued  warmly  in  favour 
of  a  law  to  grant  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel in  trials  for  high  treason  ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  speech  falling  into  some 
confusion,  was  for  a  while  silent;  but, 
recovering  himself,  observed,  "  how  rea- 
sonable it  was  to  allow  counsel  to  meo 
called  as  criminals  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, when  it  appeared  how  much  the 
presence  of  that  assembly  could  discon- 
cert one  of  their  own  body." 

After  this  he  rose  fast  into  honours  and 
employments,  being  made  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  callea 
to  the  privy-council.  In  1604,  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  the 
next  year  engaged  in  the  great  attempt 
of  the  recoinage,  which  was  in  two  year» 
happily  completed.  In  1606,  he  pro- 
jected the  general  fund,  and  raised  the 
credit  of  the  exchequer;  and,  after  in- 
quiry concerning  a  grant  of  Irish  crown 
landis,  it  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the 
commons,  that  Charles  Montague,esqnire, 
had  deserved  his  Majesty' a  favour.  In 
1608,  being  advanced  to  the  first  com- 
mission of  Uie  treasury,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  regency  in  the  king's  absence : 
the  next  year  he  was  made  auditor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  year  after  created 
baron  Hal\fax,  He  was,  however,  im- 
peached by  the  Commons ;  but  the  articles 
were  dismissed  by  the  Lords. 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  council :  and  in 
the  first  parliament  of  her  reign  was  again 
attacked  by  the  Commons,  and  again 
escaped  by  the  protection  of  the  Lords. 
In  1704,  he  wrote  an  answer  to  Bromley's 
speech  against  occasional  conformity, 
lie  headed  the  Inquiry  into  the  danger 
of  the  Church.  In  1706,  he  proposed  and 
negotiated  the  Union  with  Scotland;  and 
when  the  elector  of  Hanover  had  received 
the  garter,  after  the  act  had  passed  for 
securing  the  Protestant  succession,  he 
was  appointed  to  carry  the  eniignsof  the 
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order  to  the  electoral  court.  He  sat  as 
one  of  the  jodges  of  Sacheverell;  bat 
voted  for  a  mild  sentence.  Being  now 
no  longer  in  favour,  he  contrived  to  ob- 
tain a  writ  for  summoning  the  electoral 
Srince  to  parliament  as  duke  of  Gam- 
ridge. 

At  the  queen's  death  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  regents ;  and  at  the  accession 
of  George  the  First  was  made  earl  of 
Halifax,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  with  a 
grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  reversion  of 
the  auditorsbip  of  the  exchequer.  More 
was  not  to  be  had,  and  this  be  kept  but 
a  little  while ;  for,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1715,  he  died  of  an  inflammation  of  his 
lungs. 

Of  him,  who  from  a  poet  became  a 
patron  of  poets,  it  will  be  readily  believed 
that  the  works  would  not  miss  of  celebra- 
tion. Addison  began  to  praise  him  early, 
and  was  followed  or  accompanied  by 
other  poets;  perhaps  by  almost  all,  ex- 
cept Swift  and  Pope,  who  forbore  to 
flatter  him  in  hit  life,  and  after  his  death 
spoke  of  him.  Swift  with  slight  censure, 
and  Pope  in  the  character  of  Bufo  with 
acrimonious  contempt. 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  *'  fed  with  de- 
dications;'' for  Tickell  afSrms  that  no 
dedication  was  unrewarded.  To  chaise 
all  unmerited  praise  with  the  guilt  of 
flattery,  and  to  suppose  that  the  enco- 
miast always  knows  and  feels  the  false- 
hoods of  hif  assertions,  is  surely  to  dis- 


cover great  ignorance  of  human  nature 
and  human  life.  In  determinations  de- 
pending not  on  rules,  but  on  experience 
and  comparison,  judgment  is  always  in 
some  degree  subject  to  affection.  Very 
near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  ad. 
mire. 

Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to 
the  praise  which  he  receives,  and  con- 
siders the  sentence  passed  in  his  favour 
as  the  sentence  of  discernment.  We  ad- 
mire in  a  friend  that  understanding  which 
selected  us  for  confidence;  we  admire 
more,  in  a  patron,  that  judgment  which, 
instead  of  scattering  bounty  indiscrimi- 
nately, directed  it  to  us;  and,  if  the 
patron  be  an  author,  those  performances 
which  gratitude  forbids  us  to  blame,  af- 
fection will  easily  dispose  us  to  exalt. 

To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable, 
interest  adds  a  power  always  operating, 
though  not  always,  because  not  will, 
ingly,  perceived.  The  modesty  of  praise 
wears  gradually  away ;  and  perhaps  the 
pride  of  patronage  may  be  in  time  so  in- 
creased, that  modest  praise  will  no  longer 
please. 

Many  a  blandishment  was  practised 
upon  Halifax,  which  he  would  never 
have  known,  had  he  no  other  attractions 
than  those  of  his  poetrv,  of  which  a  short 
time  has  withered  the  beauties.  It  would 
now  be  esteemed  no  honour,  by  a  con- 
tributor to  the  monthly  bundles  of  verses, 
to  be  told,  that,  in  strains  either  familiar 
or  solemn,  he  sings  like  Montague. 
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Ths  Life  of  Dr.  ParnellIs  a  task  which 
I  shoald  very  willingly  decline,  since  it 
has  been  lately  written  by  Goldsmith,  a 
man  of  sach  variety  of  powers,  and  soch 
felicity  of  performance,  that  he  always 
seemed  to  do  best  that  which  he  was 
doing ;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of  being 
ininate  without  tedionsness,  and  general 
withoDt  confusion  ;  whose  language  was 
copious  without  exuberance,  exact  with- 
out constraint,  and  easy  without  weakness. 
What  such  an  author  has  told,  who 
would  tell  again  ?  I  have  made  an  abstract 
ft-om  his  lai^er  narrative ;  and  have  this 
gratification  from  my  attempt,  that  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  paying  due 
tribote  to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith. 
To  yof  yipaf  Sf^^canvlm* 

Thomas  Parnell  was  the  son  of  a 
commonwealthsman  of  the  same  name, 
who,  at  the  Restoration,  left  Congleton, 
in  Cheshire,  where  the  family  had  been 
established  for  several  centuries,  and,  set- 
tling in  Ireland,  purchased  an  estate, 
which,  with  his  lands  in  Cheshire,  de- 
scended to  the  poet,  who  was  born  at 
Dublin  in  1679 ;  and,  after  the  usual  edu- 
cation at  a  grammar  sch6ol,  was,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  admitted  into  the  College, 
where,  in  1700,  he  became  Master  of 
Arts ;  and  was  tJie  same  year  ordained  a 
deacon,  though  under  the  canonical  age. 


by  a  dispensation  from  the  Bishop  of 
Derry. 

About  three  years  afterwards  he  was 
made  a  priest;, and  in  1705,  Dr.  Ashe, 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  conferred  upon 
him  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  About 
the  same  time  he  married  Mrs.  Anne 
Minchin,  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  a 
daughter  who  long  survived  him. 

At  the  ejection  of  the  Whigs,  in  the 
end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  Parnell  was 
persuaded  to  change  his  party,  not  with- 
out much  censure  from  those  whom  he 
forsook,  and  was  received  by  the  new 
ministry  as  a  valuable  reinforcement. 
When  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  told  that 
Dr.  Parnell  waited  among  the  crowd  in 
the  outer  rOom,  he  went  by  the  persua- 
sion of  Swift,  with  his  treasurer's  staffin 
his  hand,  to  inquire  for  him,  and  to  bid  him 
welcome ;  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
Pope's  dedication,  admitted  him  as  a 
favourite  companion  to  his  convivial 
hours,  but,  as  it  seems  often  to  have  hap- 
pened in  those  times  to  the  favourites  of 
the  Great,  without  attention  to  his  for- 
tune, which,  however,  was  in  no  great 
need  of  improvement. 

Parnell,  who  did  not  want  ambition  or 
vanity,  was  desirous  to  make  himself 
conspicuous,  and  to  show  how  worthy  he 
was  of  high  preferment.    As  he  thought 
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himself  qnalifled  to  become  a  popular 
preacher,  he  displayed  his  elocation  with 
great  success  in  the  pulpits  of  London ; 
but  the  qn6en's  death  putting  an  end  to 
his  expectations,  abated  his  diligence ; 
and  Pope  represents  him  as  falling  from 
that  time  into  intemperance  of  wine. 
That  in  his  latter  life  he  was  too  much  a 
lover  of  the  bottle,  is  not  denied ;  but  I 
have  heard  it  imputed  to  a  cause  more 
likely  to  obtain  foi^iveness  from  man- 
kind, the  untimely  death  of  a  darling 
son ;  or,  as  others  tell,  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  who  died  (1712)  in  the  midst  of  his 
expectations. 

He  was  now  to  derive  every  future 
addition  to  his  preferments  from  his  per- 
sonal interest  with  his  private  friends, 
and  he  was  not  long  unregarded.  He  was 
warmly  recommended  by  Swift  to  Arch- 
bishop King,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in 
1713 ;  and  m  Mav  1716  presented  him  to 
the  vicarage  of  Finglass  in  the  diocess  of 
Dublin*  worth  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Such  notice  from  such  a  man  in- 
clines me  to  believe,  that  the  vice  of 
which  he  has  been  accused  was  not  gross, 
or  not  notorious. 

But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long. 
His  end,  whatever  was  its  cause,  was 
now  approaching.  He  enjoyed  his  pre- 
ferment little  more  than  a  year ;  for  in 
July,  1717,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  he 
died  at  Chester  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
poets  who  take  delight  in  writing.  He 
contributed  to  the  papers  of  that  time, 
and  probably  published  more  than  he 
owned.  He  left  many  compositions  be- 
hind him,  of  which  rope  selected  those 
which  he  thought  best,  and  dedicated 
them  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Of  these 
Goldsmith  has  given  an  opinion,  and  his 
criticism  it  is  seldom  safe  to  contradict. 
He  bestows  just  praise  upon  *  The  Rise 
of  Woman,'  the  *  Fairy  Tale,'  and  the 
*  Pervigilium  Veneris  ;*  but  has  very  pro- 
Derly  remarked,  that  in  the  *  Battle  of 
Mice  and  Frogs '  the  Greek  names  have 
not  in  English  their  original  effect. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  Booktoorm  is 


borrowed  from  Beza^  but  he  should  have 
added  with  modem  applications:  and, 
when  he  discovers  that  Gay  Bacchus  is 
translated  from  Angurellus,  he  ought  to 
have  remarked  that  the  latter  part  it 
purely  Pamell's.  Another  poem.  When. 
Spring  comes  on,  is,  he  says,  taken  from 
the  French.  I  would  add,  that  the  de- 
scription of  Barrenness f  in  his  verses  to 
Pope,  was  borrowed  from  Secundns ;  but 
lately  searching  for  the  passage  which  I 
had  formerly  read,  I  could  not  find  it. 
The '  Night  Piece  on  Death '  is  indirectly 
preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gray's  *  Church 
Yard ;'  but,  in  my  opinion.  Gray  has  the 
advantage  in  dignity,  variety,  and  oriei- 
nality  of  sentiment.  He  observes,  that  the 
story  of  the  Hermit  is  in  More's  Dia- 
lognes  and  Howell's  Letters,  and  sap- 
poses  it  to  have  been  originally  Arabian. 
Goldsmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of 
the  Elegjf  to  the  old  Beauty,  which  is 


perhaps  the  meanest ;  nor  of  the  Allegory 
on  Man,  the  happiest  of  Pamell's  per- 
formances.   The  hint  of  the  Hymn  to 


Contentment  I  suspect  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Cleiveland. 

The  general  character  of  Paroell  is  not 
great  extent  of  comprehension,  or  fertilitv 
of  mind.  Of  the  little  that  appears,  still 
less  is  his  own.  His  praise  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  easy  sweetness  of  hb 
diction  :  in  his  verses  there  is  more  hap- 
piness than  pains ;  he  is  sprightly  without 
effort,  and  always  delights,  though  he 
never  ravishes;  every  thing  is  proper, 
yet  every  thing  seems  casual.  If  there 
IS  some  appearance  of  elaboration  in  the 
Hermit,  the  narrative,  as  it  is  less  airy> 
is  less  pleasing.  Of  his  other  composi- 
tions it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they 
are  the  productions  of  Nature,  so  excel- 
lent as  not  to  want  the  help  of  Art,  or  of 
Art  so  refined  as  to  resemble  Nature. 

This  criticism  relates  only  to  the  pieces 
published  by  Pope.  Of  the  large  appen- 
dages which  I  find  in  the  last  edition,  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  know  not  whence 
they  came,  nor  have  ever  inquired  whither 
they  are  going.  They  stand  upon  the  faith 
of  the  compilers. 
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Sahubl  Garth  was  of  a  good  family  in 
Yorkshire,  and  from  some  school  in  bis 
own  coaotry  became  a  student  at  Peter 
Hoose  in  Cambridge,  where  he  resided 
till  he  became  doctor  of  physic  on  July 
the  7th,  1691.  He  was  examined  before 
the  College  at  London  on  March  the  12th, 
1601-2,  and  admitted  fellow,  Jane  26th, 
1603.  He  was  soon  so  much  distinguished 
by  his  conversation  and  accomplishments, 
as  to  obtain  yery  extensive  practice ;  and, 
if  a  pamphlet  of  those  times  may  be  cre- 
dited* had  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
one  party,  as  Radcliffe  had  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of 
benevolence;  and  it  is  just  to  suppose 
that  his  desire  of  helpinf^  the  helpless  dis- 
posed  him  to  so  much  zeal  for  the  *  Dis- 
pensary ;  an  undertaking,  of  which  some 
account,  however  short,  is  proper  to  be 
given. 

Whether  what  Temple  says  be  true, 
that  physicians  have  had  more  learning 
than  the  other  faculties,  I  will  not  stay 
to  inquire ;  but,  I  believe,  every  man  has 
found  in  physicians  great  libcn^ity  and 
dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt  effu- 
sion of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to 
exert  a  lucrative  art  where  there  is  no 
hope  of  lucre.  Agreeably  to  this  charac- 
ter, the  College  of  Physicians,  in  July 
1687,  published  an  edict,  requiring  all 
the  fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates. 


to  give  grataitoos  advice  to  the  neigh- 
bouring poor. 

This  edict  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
aldermen ;  and,  a  question  being  made  to 
whom  the  appellation  of  the  poor  shonht 
be  extended,  the  College  answered,  that 
it  should  be  sufficient  to  bring  a  testimo- 
nial from  the  clergyman  officiating  in  the 
parish  where  the  patient  resided. 

After  a  year's  experience,  the  physi- 
cians found  their  charity  fhistrated  by 
some  malignant  opposition,  and  made  to  a 
great  degree  vain  by  the  high  price  of  phy- 
sic ;  they  therefore  voted,  in  August  1688> 
that  the  laboratory  of  the  College  should 
be  accommodated  to  the  preparation  of 
medicines,  and  another  room  prepared 
for  their  reception ;  and  that  the  contri- 
butors to  the  expense  should  manage  the 
charity. 

It  was  now  expected,  that  the  apothe- 
caries would  have  undertaken  the  care 
of  providing  medicines;  but  they  took 
another  course.  Thinking  the  whole  de- 
sign pernicious  to  their  interest,  they 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  faction  against  it 
in  the  College,  and  found  some  physicians 
mean  enough  to  solicit  their  patronage, 
by  betraying  to  them  the  counsels  of  the 
College.  The  greater  part,  however,  en- 
forced by  a  new  edict, in  1604,  the  former 
order  of  1687,  and  sent  it  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  who  appointed  a  com 
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mittee  to  treat  with  the  College,  and 
settle  the  mode  of  admiDistenng  the 
charity. 

It  was  desired  by  the  aldermen,  that 
the  testimonials  of  charchwardens  and 
overseers  should  be  admitted  ;  and  that 
all  hired  servants,  and  all  apprentices  to 
handicraftsmen,  should  be  considered  as 
poor.  This  likewise  was  granted  by  the 
College. 

It  was  then  considered  who  should  dis- 
tribute the  medicines,  and  who  should 
settle  their  prices.  The  physicians  pro- 
cured some  apothecaries  to  undertake  the 
dispensation,  and  offered  that  the  warden 
and  company  of  the  apothecaries  should 
adjust  the  price.  This  offer  was  rejected ; 
and  the  apothecaries  who  had  engaged 
to  assist  the  charity  were  considered  as 
traitors  to  the  company,  threatened  Mrith 
the  imposition  of  troublesome  offices,  and 
deterred  from  the  performance  of  their 
engagements.  The  apothecaries  ventured 
upon  public  opposition,  and  presented  a 
kmd  of  remonstrance  against  the  design 
to  the  committee  of  the  city,  which  the 
physicians  condescended  to  confute ;  and 
at  last  the  traders  seem  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  sons  of  trade ;  for  the  proposal 
of  the  College  having  been  considered,  a 
paper  of  approbation  was  drawn  up,  but 
postponed  and  forgotten. 

The  physicians  still  persisted ;  and  in 
Itf06  a  subscription  was  raised  by  them- 
selves, according  to  an  agreement  pre- 
fixed to  the  dispensary.  The  poor  were, 
for  a  time,  supplied  with  medicines ;  for 
how  long  a  time,  I  know  not.  The  me- 
dicinal charity,  like  others,  began  with 
ardour,  but  soon  remitted,  and  at  last 
died  gradually  away. 

About  the  time  of  the  subscription  be- 
gins the  action  of  the  '  Dispensary.'  The 
rocm,  as  its  subject  was  present  and 
popular,  cooperated  with  passions  and 
prejudices  then  prevalent,  and,  with  such 
auxiliaries  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  was  uni- 
versally and  liberally  applauded.  It  was 
on  the  side  of  charity  against  the  intrigues 
of  interest,  and  of  regular  learning  against 
licentious  usurpation  of  medical  autho- 
rity, and  was  therefore  naturally  favoured 
by  those  who  read  and  can  judge  of 
poetry. 

In  1097',  Garth  spoke  that  which  is  now 
called  the  Harveian  Oration :  which  the 
authors  of  the  Biographia  mention  with 
more  praise  than  the  passage  quoted  in 
their  notes  will  fully  justify.  Garth, 
speaking  of  the  mischiefs  done  by  quacks, 
has  these  expressions :  **  Non  tamen  telis 
vulnerat  ista  argytarum  colluvies,  sed 
theriaci  qu&dam  magb  perniciosi,  non 
pyrio,  sed  pulvere  uescio  qiio  exotico 
certat,  non  globniis  plumbeis,  sed  pilulis 
seqne  lethalibns  interficit."  This  was  cer- 


tainly thought  fine  bv  the  author,  and  is 
still  admired  by  his  biographer.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1702,  he  became  one  of  the  censors 
of  the  College. 

Garth,  being  an  active  and  zealous 
W4iig,  was  a  member  of  the  Kit-cat 
club,  and,  by  consequence,  familiarly 
known  to  all  the  great  men  of  that  deno- 
mination. In  1710,  when  the  govern- 
ment fell  into  other  hands,  he  writ  to 
Lord  Godolphin,  on  his  dismission,  a 
short  poem,  which  was  criticised  in  the 
'  Examiner,'  and  so  successfully  either 
defended  or  excused  by  Mr.  Addison, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  vindication,  it 
ought  to  be  preserved. 

At  the  accession  of  the  present  family 
his  merits  were  acknowledged  and  re- 
warded. He  was  knighted  with  the  sword 
of  his  hero,  Marlborough ;  and  was  made 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and 
physician- general  to  the  army. 

He  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  translated  by  several 
hands ;  which  he  recommended  by  a 
Preface,  written  with  more  ostentation 
than  ability ;  his  notions  are  half  formed, 
and  his  materials  immethodically  con- 
fused. This  was  his  last  work.  He  died 
Jan.  18,  1717-18,  and  was  buried  at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

His  personal  character  seems  to  have 
been  social  and  liberal.  He  communi- 
cated himself  through  a  very  wide  extent 
of  acquaintance ;  and  though  firm  in  a 
party,  at  a  time  when  firmness  included 
virulence,  yet  he  imparted  his  kindness 
to  those  who  were  not  supposed  to  favour 
his  principles.  He  was  an  early  encon- 
rager  of  Pope,  and  was  at  once  the  friend 
of  Addison  and  of  Granville.  He  is  ac- 
cused of  voluptuousness  and  irreligion: 
and  Pope,  who  says,  that  '*  if  ever  there 
was  a  good  Christian,  without  knowing 
himself  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr.  Garth," 
seems  not  able  to  deny  what  he  is  angry 
to  hear,  and  loath  to  confess. 

Pope  afterwards  declared  himself  con- 
vinced that  Garth  died  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  having .  been 
privately  reconciled.  It  is  observed  by 
Lowth,  that  there  is  less  distance  than  is 
thought  between  scepticism  and  popery ; 
and  that  a  mindj  wearied  with  perpetual 
doubt,  willingly  seeks  repose  in  tlie  bosom 
of  an  infallible  Church. 

His  poetry  has  been  praised  at  least 
equally  to  its  merit.  In  the  '  Dispensary' 
there  is  a  strain  of  smooth  and  free  versi- 
fication; but  few  lines  are  eminently 
elegant.  No  passages  fall  below  medio- 
crity, and  few  rise  much  above  it.  The 
plan  seems  formed  without  just  propor- 
tion to  the  subject ;  the  means  and  end 
have  no  necessary  connection.  Resnel, 
in  his  Preface  to  Pope's  Essay,  remarks. 
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that  Garth  exhibits  no  itkcrimkiation  of 
characters ;  and  that  what  any  on«  saye 
might,  with  eqnal  propriety,  have  been 
mid  by  another.  The  general  design  is, 
perhaps,  open  to  criiieism ;  bat  the  com- 
position can  seldom  be  oharged  with  in- 
accaracy  or  negligence.  The  aathor  never 
slambers  in  self-indalgence ;  his  fall  vi- 
gonr  is  always  exerted ;  scarcely  a  line  is 
left  anfinisbed ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  an 
expression  ased  by  coD8tniint,or  a  thought 


imperfectly  expressed.  It  was  remarked 
by  Pope,  that  the  *  Dispensary '  had  been 
corrected  in  every  edition,  and  that  every 
change  was  an  improvement.  It  appears, 
however,  to  want  something  of  poetical 
ardoar,  and  something  of  general  delec- 
tation ;  and  therefore,  since  it  has  been 
no  longer  sopported  by  accidental  and 
intrinsic  popalarity,  it  has  been  scarcely 
able  to  support  itself. 


ROWE. 


Nicholas  Rows  was  born  at  Little  Beck- 
ford,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1673.  His  family 
liad  long  possessed  a  considerable  estate, 
with  a  good  hoase,  at  Lambertoon  in 
Devonshire  *.  His  ancestor,  from  whom 
be  descended  in  a  direct  line,  received 
the  arms  borne  by  his  descendants  for  his 
bravery  in  the  Holy  War.  His  father, 
John  Rowe,  who  was  the  first  that  quitted 
his  paternal  acres  to  practise  any  art  of 
profit,  professed  the  law,  and  published 
Beulow's  and  Dallison's  Reports  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  Second,  when  in  op- 
position  to  the  notions,  then  diligently 
propagated,  of  dispensing  power,  he  ven- 
tured to  remark  how  low  his  authors 
rated  the  prerogative.     He  was  made  a 

*  In  the  Villare,  Lamerton.   Orig.  Edit. 


Serjeant,  and  died  April  30,  1692.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Temple  church. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  private 
school  at  Highgate;  and,  being  after- 
wards removed  to  Westminster,  was  at 
twelve  years  +  chosen  one  of  the  king's 
scholars.  His  master  was  Busby,  who 
suffered  none  of  his  scholars  to  let  their 
powers  lie  useless ;  and  his  exercises  in 
several  languages  are  said  to  have  been 
written  with  uncommon  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, and  yet  to  have  cost  him  very 
little  labour. 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  bis  father's  opi- 
nion,  made  advances  in  learning  sufficient 
to  qualify  him  for  the  study  of  law,  and 
was  entered  a  student  of  the   Middle 

f  He  ifss  not  elected  till  1688. 
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Templ«,  where  for  some  time  he  read 
statutes  and  reports  with  proficiency  pro- 
portionate to  the  force  of  his  mind,  which 
was  already  such  that  he  endeavoured  to 
comprehend  law,  not  as  a  series  of  prece- 
dents, or  collection  of  positive  precepts, 
but  as  a  system  of  rational  government, 
and  impartial  justice. 

When  he  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  left  more  to  bis  own 
direction,  and  probably  from  that  time 
suffered  law  gradually  to  give  way  to 
poetry.  At  twenty-five  be  produced  the 
'  Ambitious  Step-Mother,'  which  was 
received  with  so  much  favour,  that  he 
devoted  himself  from  that  time  wholly 
to  elegant  literature. 

His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  *  Tamer- 
lane,* in  which,  under  the  name  of  Ta- 
roerlane,  he  intended  to  characterise  King 
William,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  un- 
der Bajazet.  The  virtues  of  Tamerlane 
seem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  assigned 
him  b^-  his  poet,  for  I  know  not  that  his- 
tory gives  any  other  qualities  than  those 
which  make  a  conqueror.  The  fashion, 
however,  of  the  time  was,  to  accumulate 
upon  Lewis  all  that  can  raise  horror  and 
detestation ;  and  whatevergood  was  with- 
held from  him,  that  it  might  not  be  thrown 
away,  was  bestowed  upon  King  Wil- 
liam. 

This  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe 
valued  most,  and  that  which  probably, 
b^  the  help  of  political  auxiliaries,  ex- 
cited most  applause ;  but  occasional  poe- 
try must  often  content  itself  with  occa- 
sional praise.  Tamerlane  has  for  a  long 
time  been  acted  only  once  a  year,  on  the 
night  when  King  William  landed.  Our 
quarrel  with  Lewis  has  been  long  over ; 
and  it  now  gratifies  neither  zeal  nor  ma- 
lice to  see  him  painted  with  aggravated 
features,  like  a  Saracen  upon  a  sign. 

The  '  Fair  Penitent,'  his  next  produc- 
tion (1703),  is  one  of  the  moii  pleasing 
tragedies  on  the  stage,  where  it  still 
keeps  its  turns  of  appearing,  and  proba- 
bly will  long  keep  them,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at  once 
so  interesting  by  the  fable,  and  so  de- 
lightful by  the  language.  The  story  is 
domestic,  and  therefore  easily  received 
by  the  imagination,  and  assimilated  to 
common  life ;  the  diction  is  exquisitely 
harmonious,  and  soft  or  sprightly  as 
occasion  requires. 

The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to 
have  been  expanded  by  Richardson  into 
Lovelctce  :  but  he  has  excelled  hia  origi- 
nal in  the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction. 
Lothario,  with  gaiety  which  cannot  be 
bated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be 
despised,  retains  too  much  of  the  specta- 
tor's kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of 
"Richardson  alone  to  teach  us  at  once 


esteem  and  detestation,  to  make  virtnoM 
resentment  overpower  all  the  benevo- 
lence which  wit,  elegance,  and  courage, 
naturally  excite ;  and  to  lose  at  last  the 
hero  in  the  villain. 

The  fifth  act  is  not  equal  to  the  former ; 
the  events  of  the  drama  are  exhausted, 
and  little  remains  but  to  talk  of  what  is 
past.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  title 
of  the  play  does  not  sufficientlpr  corres- 
pond with  the  behaviour  of  Calista,  who 
at  last  shows  no  evident  signs  of  repent- 
ance, but  may  be  reasonably  suspected 
of  feeling  pain  fh>m  detection  rather  than 
from  gnilt,  and  expresses  more  shame 
than  sorrow,  and  more  rage  than  shame. 

His  next  (1706)  was  *  Ulysses ;'  which, 
with  the  common  fate  of  mythological 
stories,  is  now  generally  neglected.  We 


have  been  too  early  acquainted  with  the 
poetical  heroes,  to  expect  any  plealnre 
from  their  revival;  to  show  them,  as 


they  have  already  been  shown,  it  to  dis- 
gust by  repetition;  to  give  them  n«w 
qualities,  or  new  adventures,  is  to  offend 
by  violating  received  notions. 

The  *  Royal  Convert'  (1708)  seems  to 
have  a  better  claim  to  longevity.  The 
fable  is  drawn  from  an  obscure  and  bar- 
barous age,  to  which  fictions  are  more 
easily  and  properly  adapted;  for  when 
objects  are  imperfectly  seen,  they  easily 
take  forms  from  imagination.  The  scene 
lies  among  our  ancestors  in  our  own  coon- 
try,  and  therefore  very  easily  catches 
attention.  Rodogune  is  a  personage  truly 
tragical,  of  high  spirit,  and  violent  pas- 
sions, great  with  tempestuous  dignity, 
and  wicked  with  a  soul  that  would  have 
been  heroic  if  it  had  been  virtuous.  Hie 
motto  seems  to  tell,  that  this  play  was 
not  successful. 

Rowe  does  not  always  remember  what 
his  characters  require.  In  Tamerlane 
there  is  some  ridiculous  mention  of  the 
God  of  Love ;  and  Rodogune,  a  savage 
Saxon,  talks  of  Venus,  and  the  eagle  that 
bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

The  play  discovers  its  own  date,  by  a 

Prediction  of  the  Unions  in  imitation  of 
ranmer's  prophetic  promises  to  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  anticipated  blessings  of 
union  are  not  very  naturally  introduced, 
nor  very  happily  exprassed. 

He  once  (1706)  tried  to  change  his 
hand.  He  ventured  on  a  comedy,  and 
produced  the  *  Biter;'  with  which,  though 
it  was  unfavourably  treated  by  the  audi- 
ence, he  was  himself  delighted ;  for  he  is 
said  to  have  sat  in  the  nouse  laughing 
with  great  vehemence,  whenever  he  had, 
in  his  own  opinion,  produced  a  jest. 
But,  finding  that  he  and  the  public  had 
no  sympathy  of  mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter 
scenes  no  more. 

After  the  Royal  Convert  (1714)  ap- 
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peared  '  Jim  Sbore/  written,  as  its  aa- 
tbor  professes,  in  imitation  qf  Shah- 
9pear^a  ityle.  lo  what  he  thought 
himself  an  imitator  of  Shakspeare,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive.  The  nnmt>ers,  the 
diction,  the  sentiments,  and  the  conduct, 
every  thing  in  which  imitation  can  con- 
sist, are  remote  in  the  utmost  degree 
from  the  manner  of  Shalcspeare ;  whose 
dramas  it  resembles  only  as  it  is  an  Eng. 
Jish  story,  and  as  some  of  the  persons 
bave  their  names  in  history.  This  play, 
consisting  chiefly  of  domestic  scenes  and 
mivate  distress,  lays  hold  upon  the  heart. 
The  wife  is  forgiven  because  she  repents, . 
and  the  husband  is  honoured  because  he 
forgives.  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  those 
pieces  which  we  still  welcome  on  the 
staee. 

Mis  last  tragedy  (1715)  was  '  Lady 
lane  Grey.'  This  subject  had  been 
chosen  by  Mr.  Smith,  whose  papers 
were  put  into  Rowe's  hands  such  as  he 
describes  them  in  his  preface.  Thisplay 
has  likewise  sunk  into  oblivion.  From 
this  time  he  gave  nothing  more  to  the 
stage. 

Being  by  a  competent  fortune  ex- 
empted fkrom  any  necessity  of  combating 
bis  inclination,  he  never  wrote  in  dis- 
tress, and  therefore  does  not  appear  to 
bave  ever  written  in  baste.  His  works 
were  finished  to  his  own  approbation, 
and  bear  few  marks  of  negligence  or 
hurry.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  pro- 
logues and  epilogues  are  all  his  own, 
though  he  sometimes  supplied  others ;  he 
afforded  help,  but  did  not  solicit  it. 

As  his  studies  necessarily  made  him 
acquainted  with  Shakspeare,  and  ac- 
quaintance produced  veneration,  he  un- 
dertook (1709)  an  edition  of  his  works, 
from  which  he  neither  received  much 
praise,  nor  seems  to  have  expected  it ; 
yet,  I  believe,  those  who  compare  it 
with  former  copies  will  find  that  he  has 
done  more  than  he  promised ;  and  that, 
without  the  pomp  of  notes  or  boasts  of 
criticism,  many  passages  are  happily  re- 
stirred.  He  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author, 
such  as  tradition,  then  almost  expiring, 
could  supply ;  and  a  preface,  whicn  can- 
not be  said  to  discover  much  profundity 
or  penetration.  He  at  least  contributed 
to  the  popularity  of  his  author. 

He  was  willing  enough  to  improve  his 
fortune  by  other  arts  than  poetry.  He 
was  nnder-secretary  for  three  years  when 
the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  secretary 
of  state,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the 
earl  of  Oxford  for  some  public  employ- 
ment*. Oxford  enjoined  him  to  study 
Spanish;  and  when,  some  time  after- 
wards, he  came  again,  and  said  that  he 

•  Spence. 


had  mastered  it,  dismissed  him  with  this 
congratulation,  *  Then,  sir,  I  envy  you 
the  pleasure  of  reading  Don  Quixote  in 
the  original.' 

This  story  is  sufficiently  attested  ;  bnt 
why  Oxford,  who  desired  to  be  thought 
a  favourer  of  literature,  should  thus  insult 
a  man  of  acknowledged  merit ;  or  how 
Rowe,  who  was  so  keen  a  Whigf  that  he 
did  not  willingly  converse  with  men  of 
the  opposite  party,  could  ask  preferment 
from  Oxford ;  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
discover.  Pope,  who  told  the  story,  did 
not  say  on  what  occasion  the  advice  was 
given ;  and,  though  he  owned  Rowe's 
disappointment,  doubted  whether  any 
injury  was  intended  him,  but  thought  it 
rather  Lord  Oxford's  odd  way. 

It  is  likely  that  he  lived  on  discon- 
tented through  the  rest  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign ;  but  the  time  came  at  last  when  he 
found  kinder  fdends.  At  the  accession  of 
King  George  he  was  made  poet  laureate ; 
I  am  afraid  by  the  ejection  of  poor  Na- 
hum  Tate,  who  (1716)  died  in  the  Mint, 
where  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  by 
extreme  poverty.  He  was  made  likewise 
one  of  the  land-surveyors  of  the  customs 
of  the  port  of  London.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  chose  him  clerk  of  his  council  ; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker,  as  soon 
as  he  received  the  seals,  appointed  him, 
unasked,  secretary  of  the  presentations. 
Such  an  accumulation  of  employments 
undoubtedly  produced  a  very  consider- 
able revenue. 

Having  already  translated  some  parts 
of  Lncan's  Pharsalia,  which  had  t>een 
published  in  the  Miscellanies,  and  doubt- 
less received  many  praises,  he  undertook 
a  version  of  the  whole  work,  which  he 
lived  to  finish,  bnt  not  to  publish.  It 
seems  to  have  been  printed  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Welwood,  who  prefixed  the 
author's  life,  in  which  is  conuined  the 
following  character : 

"  As  to  his  person,  it  was  graceful  and 
well  made;  his  face  regular,  and  of  a 
manly  beauty.  As  his  soul  was  well 
lodged,  so  its  rational  and  animal  facul- 
ties excelled  in  a  high  degree.  He  had 
a  quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a  deep 
penetration,  and  a  large  compass  of 
thought,  with  singular  dexterity  and  easi- 
ness in  making  his  thoughts  to  be  under- 
stood.  He  was  master  of  most  parts  of 
polite  learning,  especially  the  classical 
authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin  ;  under- 
stood the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages;  and  spoke  the  first  fluently, 
and  the  other  two  tolerably  well. 

'*  He  had  likewise  read  most  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  histories  in  their  ori- 
ginal languages,  and  most  that  are  wrote 
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in  EnglUh,  French,  lUliao,  aad  Spanish. 
He  had  a  good  taste  in  pliilosophy  ;  and, 
liaving  a  firm  iropreMion  of  religion  npoa 
bis  mind,  lie  took  a  great  delist  in  di- 
vinity and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  both 
which  be  made  great  advances  in  the 
times  he  retired  into  the  country,  which 
was  frequent.  He  expressed,  on  all  oc- 
casions, hiK  full  persuasion  of  the  troth  of 
Revealed  Religion ;  and  being  a  sincere 
member  of  the  Established  Church  him- 
self, be  pitied,  but  condemned  not,  those 
that  dissented  from  it.  He  abhorred  the 
principles  of  persecuting  men  upon  the 
account  of  their  opinions  in  religion; 
and,  being  strict  in  his  own,  he  took  it 
not  upon  him  to  censure  those  of  another 
persuasion.  His  conversation  was  plea- 
sant, witiy,  and  learned,  without  the  least 
tincture  of  affectation  or  pedantry ;  and 
his  inimitable  manner  of  diverting  and 
enlivening  the  company  made  it  impo»- 
sible  for  any  one  to  be  out  of  hnmoor 
when  he  was  in  it.  Envy  and  detraction 
seemed  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  his  con- 
stitution ;  and  whatever  provocations  he 
met  with  at  any  time,  he  passed  them 
over  without  the  least  thought  of  resent- 
ment or  revenge.  As  Homer  bad  a 
Zoilus,  BO  Mr.  Rowe  had  sometimes  his ; 
for  there  were  not  wanting  malevolent 
people,  and  pretenders  to  poetry  too, 
that  would  now  and  then  bark  at  bis  best 
performances;  but  he  was  conscious  of 
his  own  genius,  and  had  so  much  good 
nature  as  to  forgive  them ;  nor  could 
he  ever  be  tempted  to  return  them  an 
answer. 

*'  The  love  of  learning  and  poetry 
made  him  not  the  less  fit  for  business, 
and  nobody  applied  himself  cloeer  to  it, 
when  it  required  his  attaidance.  The  late 
duke  of  Queensberry,  when  he  was  secre- 
tary of  state,  made  him  his  secretary  for 
public  affairs ;  and  when  that  truly  great 
man  came  to  know  him  well,  be  was 
never  so  pleased  as  when  Mr.  Rowe  was 
in  his  company.  After  the  duke's  death, 
all  avenues  were  stopped  to  his  prefer- 
ment; and,  during  the  rest  of  that  reign, 
he  passed  his  time  with  the  Muses  and 
his  books,  and  sometimes  the  conversa^' 
tion  of  his  friends. 

*'  When  he  had  just  got  to  be  easy  in 
his  fortune,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  it  better,  death  swept  him  away, 
and  in  him  deprived  the  world  of  one  of 
the  best  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best 
geniuses,  of  the  age.  He  died  like  a 
Christian  and  a  Philosopher,  in  charity 
with  all  mankind,  and  with  an  absolute 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  He  kept 
up  his  good  humour  to  the  last ;  and  took 
leave  of  his  wife  and  friends,  immedi- 
ately  before  his  last  agony,  with  the  same 
tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the  same  indif- 


ference fbr  lif^,  as  thotigli  be  had  bee* 
upon  taking  but  a  short  journey.  He  was 
twice  married;  first  to  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Parsons^  one  of  the  auditors  of  the 
revenue;  and  afterwards  to  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Devenish,  of  a  good  family  in 
Dorsetshire.-  By  the  first  he  bad  a  son  ; 
and  by  the  second  a  daughter,  married 
afterwards  to  Mr.  Fane.  He  died  th<& 
sixth  of  December,  1718,  In  the  forty- 
fifih  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  the 
nineteenth  of  the  same  month  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  the  aisle  where  many 
of  our  English  poets  are  interred,  over 
against  Chancer,  his  body  being  attended 
by  a  select  number  of  his  friends,  and 
the  dean  and  choir  officiating  at  the 
foneral.*' 

To  this  character,  which  is  apparently 
given  with  the  fondness  of  a  friend,  may 
be  added  the  testimony  of  Pope,  who 
say»,  in  a  letter  to  Blount,  **  Mr.  Rowe 
accompanied  me,  and  passed  a  week  in 
the  Forest.  I  need  not  tell  yon  how 
much  a  man  of  his  turn  entertained  me ; 
but  1  must  acquaint  yon,  there  is  a  viva- 
city and  gaiety  of  disposition,  almost 
peculiar  to  him,  which  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  part  from  him  without  that  un- 
easiness which  generally  snoeeeds  lUI  our 
pleasure." 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  men- 
tion of  his  companion,  less  advantageous, 
which  is  thus  reported  by  Dr.  Warbnr- 
ton. 

**  Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pope's  opinion,  main- 
tained, a  decent  character,  bat  had  no 
heart.  Mr.  Addison  was  justly  offended 
with  some  behaviour  which  arose  from 
that  want,  and  estranged  himself  fkt>m 
him ;  which  Rowe  felt  very  sevorely. 
Mr.  Pope,  their  common  friend,  know*- 
ing  this,  took  an  opportunity,  at  some 
juncture  of  Mr.  Addison's  advancement, 
to  tell  him  how  poor  Rowe  was  grieved 
at  his  displeasure,  and  what  satisfootion 
he  expressed  at  Mr.  Addison's  good  for- 
tune,  which  he  expressed  so  natnmlly, 
that  he  (Mr.  Pope)  eonld  not  but  think' 
him  sincere*  Mr.  Addison  replied,  '  1 
do  not  suspect  that  he  feigned ;  bvt  the 
levity  of  his  heart  is  such,  that  he  i» 
struck  with  any  new  adventiire ;  and  it 
wonid  affect  him  just  in  the  same  man<^ 
ner,  if  he  heard  I  was  going  to  be  hanged.' 
—  Mr.  Pope  said  he  could  not  deny  but 
Mr.  Addison  understood  Rowe  well." 

This  censure  time  has  not' left  us  the 
power  of  confirming  or  refuting;  but 
observation  daily  shows,  that  mnch  stress 
is  not  to  be  laid  on  hyperbolical  accusa- 
tions, and  pointed  sentences,  which  even 
he  that  utters  them  desires  to  be  applauded 
rather  than  credited.  Addison  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  meant  all  that  he 
said.  Few  characters  can  bear  the  mi- 
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croscopic  scrotiny  of  wit  qaickened  by 
anger;  and  perhaps  the  best  advice  to 
utbors  woold  be,  that  they  shonld  keep 
ont  of  the  way  of  one  another. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a 
tragic  writer  and  a  translator.  In  his 
attempt  at  comedy  he  failed  so  ignomi- 
niously,  that  his  '  Biter'  is  not  inserted 
in  his  works ;  and  his  occasional  poems 
aod  short  compositions  are  rarely  worthy 
of  either  praise  or  censore ;  for  tbey  seem 
the  casual  sports  of  a  mind  seeking  rather 
toamose  its  leisore  than  to  exercise  its 
powers. 

In  the  constraction  of  his  dramas,  there 
is  not  mncb  art ;  he  is  not  a  nice  observer 
of  the  unities.  He  extends  tim«  and 
varies  place  as  his  conveni«nce  requires. 
To  vary  the  place  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
aoy  violation  of  nature,  if  the  change  be 
made  between  the  acts ;  for  it  is  no  less 
easy  for  the  spectator  to  suppose  himself 
at  Athens  in  the  second  act,  than  at 
Thebes  in  the  first;  but  to  change  the 
scene,  as  is  done  by  Rowe,  in  the  middle 
of  an  act,  is  to  add  more  acts  to  the  play, 
since  an  act  is  so  much  of  the  business  as 
is  transacted  without  interruption.  Rowe, 
by  this  licence,  easily  extricates  himself 
from  difficulties ;  as,  in  '  Jane  Grey,' 
when  we  have  been  terrified  with  all  the 
dreadful  pomp  of  public  execution,  and 
are  wondering  how  the  heroine  or  the 
poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has  Jan^ 
pr4)aoQDC^  some  prophetic  rhymes,  than 
—pass  and  be  gone— the  scene  closes, 
and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  turned 
oat  apon  the  stage. 

I  know  not  that  there  can  be  foand  in 
his  plays  any  deep  search  into  nature, 
any  accurate -discriminatious  of  kindred 
qaalities,  or  nice  display  of  passion  in  its 
progress;  all  is  general  and  undefined* 
Nor  does  be  much  interest  or  affect  the  | 


auditor,  except  in  Jane  SJiore,  who  is 
always  seen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia 
is  a  character  of  empty  noise,  with  no 
resemblance  to  real  sorrow  or  to  natural 
madness. 

Whence,  then,  has  Rowe  bis  reputa- 
tion? From  the  reasonableness  and  pro- 
priety of  some  of  his  scenes,  from  the 
elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  suavity 
of  his  verse.  He  seldom  moves  either 
pity  or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the 
sentiments ;  he  seldom  pierces  the  breast, 
font  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  often 
improves  the  understanding. 

His  translation  of  the  Golden  Veraes, 
and  of  the  first  book  of  Quillet's  Poem, 
have  nothing  in  them  remarkable.  The 
Golden  Verses  are  tedious. 

The  version  of  Lucan  is  one  of  the 
greatest  productions  of  English  poetry ; 
for  there  is  perhaps  none  that  so  com- 
pletely exhibits  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
the  original.  Lucan  is  distinguished  by 
a  kind  of  dictatorial  or  philosophic  dignity, 
rather,  as  Quintilian  observes,  declama- 
tory than  poetical ;  full  of  ambitious  mo- 
rality and  pointed  sentences,  comprised 
in  vigorous  and  animated  lines.  This 
character  Rowe  has  very  diligently  and 
successfully  preserved.  His  versification, 
which  is  such  as  bis  contemporaries  prac- 
tise<l,  without  any  attempt  at  innovation 
or  improvement,  seldom  wants  either 
melody  or  force.  His  author's  sense  is 
sometimes  a  little  diluted  by  additional 
infusions,  and  sometimes  weakened  by 
too  much  expansion.  But  such  faults  are 
to  be  expected  in  all  translations,  from 
the  constraint  of  measures  and  dissimili- 
tude of  languages.  The  '  Pharsalia '  of 
Rowe  deserves  more  notice  than  it  ob- 
tains, and  as  it  is  more  read  will  be  more 
esteemed. 
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Joseph  Addison  was  born  on  (be  first  of 
May,  1672,  at  Millston,  of  which  bis  fa- 
ther, Lancelot  Addison,  was  then  rector, 
near  Ainesbary  in  Wiltshire,  and  ap- 
pearing weak  and  an  likely  to  live,  he  was 
christened  the  same  day.  After  the  usaal 
domestic  education,  which  from  the  cha- 
racter of  his  father  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  given  him  strong  im- 
pressions of  piety,  he  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Naish  at  Amesbnry,  and 
afterwards  of  Mr.  Taylor  at  Salisbury. 

Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters 
of  men  illustrious  for  literature,  is  a  kind 
of  historical  fraud,  by  which  honest  fame 
is  injuriously  diminished :  I  would  there- 
fore trace  him  throue;h  the  whole  process 
of  his  education.  In  1683,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  twelfth  year,  bis  father, 
being  made  dean  of  Lichfield,  naturally 
carried  his  family  to  his  new  residence, 
and,  I  believe,  placed  him  for  some  time, 
probably  not  long,  under  Mr.  Shaw,  then 
master  of  the  school  at  Lichfield,  father 
of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw.  Of  this 
interval  his  biographers  have  given  no 
account,  and  I  know  it  only  from  a  story 
of  a  barrif^-out,  told  me,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  by  Andrew  Corbet  of  Shropshire, 
who  had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Pigot  his 
nncle. 

The  practice  of  harring-out  was  a  sa- 
vage licence,  practised  in  many  schools 


to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  whid 
the  boys,  when  the  periodical  vat^tion 
drew^  near,  growing  petulant  at  the  ap- 
proach of  liberty,  some  days  before  the 
time  of  regular  recess,  took  possession  of 
the  school,  of  which  they  barred  the  doors, 
and  bade  their  master  defiance  from  the 
windows.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that 
on  such  occasions  the  master  wonld  do 
more  than  laugh ;  yet,  if  tradition  may 
be  credited,  he  often  struggled  bard  to 
force  or  surprise  the  garrison.  The  mas- 
ter, when  Pigot  was  a  schoolboy,  was 
barred-out  at  Lichfield ;  and  the  whole 
operation,  as  he  said,  was  planned  and 
conducted  by  Addison. 

To  judge  better  of  the  probability  of 
this  story,  I  have  inquired  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  Ghartrenx;  but,  as  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  Fonn- 
der's  benefaction,  there  is  no  account 
preserved  of  his  admission.  At  the  school 
of  the  Ghartrenx,  to  which  he  was  re- 
moved either  from  that  of  Salisbury  or 
Lichfield,  he  pursued  his  juvenile  studies 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ellis,  and  con- 
tracted that  intimacy  with  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  which  their  joint  labours  have  so 
effectually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  friendship  the  greater 
praise  must  be  given  to  Steele.  It  is  not 
hard  to  love  those  from  whom  nothing 
can  be  feared ;  and  Addison  never  con- 
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«dered  Steele  as  a  rival ;  bat  Steele  lived, 
as  be  confesses,  ander  an  babitnal  sub- 
jection to  the  predominating  genins  of 
Addison,  whom  he  always  mentioned 
'With  reverence,  and  treated  with  obse- 
qniousness. 

Addison,  who  knew  his  own  dignity, 
could  not  always  forbear  to  show  it,  by 
playing  a  little  upon  his  admirer;  but 
Be  was  in  no  danger  of  retort :  his  jests 
were  endured  without  resistance  or  re- 
sentment. 

Bnt  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the 
worst.  Steele,  whose  imprudence  of 
generosity,  or  vanity  of  profusion,  kept 
him  always  incurably  necessitous,  upon 
some  pressing  exigence,  in  an  evil  hour, 
borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  of  his  friend, 
probably  without  much  purpose  of  repay- 
ment ;  but  Addison,  who  seems  to  have 
had  other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
grew  impatient  of  delay,  and  reclaimed 
his  loan  by  an  execution.  Steele  felt 
with  great  sensibility  the  obduracy  of  his 
creditor,  but  with  emotions  of  sorrow 
rather  than  of  anger. 

In  1687  he  was  entered  into  Queen's 
College  in  Oxford,  where,  in  1689,  the 
accidental  perusal  of  some  Latin  verses 
gained  him  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Lancas- 
ter, afterwards  provost  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege ;  by  whose  recommendation  he  was 
elected  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  Demy, 
a  term  by  which  that  society  denomi- 
nates those  which  are  elsewhere  called 
Scholars;  young  men,  who  partake  of 
the  founder's  benefsction,  and  succeed 
In  their  order  to  vacant  fellowships*. 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry 
and  criticism,  and  grew  first  eminent  by 
his  Latin  compositions,  which  are  indeed 
entitled  to  particular  praise.  He  has  not 
confined  himself  to  the  Imitation  of  any 
ancient  author,  but  has  formed  his  style 
fr«Mn  the  general  language,  such  as  a  dili- 
gent perusal  of  the  productions  of  dif- 
ferent  ages  happened  to  supply. 

His  I^tin  compositions  seem  to  have 
had  much  of  his  fondness,  for  he  collected 
a  second  volume  of  the  '  Musae  Angli- 
canae,'  perhaps  for  a  convenient  recep- 
tacle, in  which  all  his  Latin  pieces  are 
inserted,  and  where  his  Poem  on  the 
Peace  has  the  first  place.  He  afterwards 
presented  the  collection  to  Boileau, 
who,  from  that  time,  "  conceived,"  says 
Tickell,  *'  an  opinion  of  the  English 
genius  for  poetry."  Nothing  is  better 
known  of  Boileau,  than  that  he  had  an 
injudicious  and  peevish  contempt  of  mo- 
dern  Latin,  and  therefore  his  profession 
of  regard  was  probably  the  effect  of  his 
civility  rather  than  approbation. 

Three  of  his  I^tin  poems  are  upon 

•  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  Feb.  14, 1(103. 


subjects  on  which  perhaps  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  have  written  In  his  own 
language.  '  The  Battle  of  the  Pigmies 
and  Cranes;'  ^>  The  Barometer;'  and  'A 
Bowling-green.'  When  the  matter  is 
low  or  scanty,  a  dead  language,  in  which 
nothing  is  mean  because  nothing  is  fa- 
miliar, affords  great  conveniences ;  and, 
by  the  sonorous  magnificence  of  Roman 
syllables,  the  writer  conceals  penury  of 
thought,  and  want  of  novelty,  often  from 
the  reader,  and  often  from  himself. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  first 
showed  his  power  of  English  poetry  by 
some  verses  addressed  to  Dryden ;  and 
soon  afterwards  published  a  translation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Fourth  Georgic 
upon  Bees;  after  which,  says  Dryden, 
"  my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  the 
hiving." 

About  the  same  time  he  composed  the 
arguments  prefixed  to  the  several  books 
of  Dryden's  Yirgil :  and  produced  an 
Essay  on  the  Georgics,  juvenile,  super^ 
ficial,  and  uninstructive,  without  much 
either  of  the  scholar's  learning  or  the 
critic's  penetration. 

His  next  paper  of  verses  contained  a 
character  of  the  principal  English  poets, 
inscribed  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  who  was 
then,  if  not  a  poet,  a  writer  of  verses t ; 
as  is  shown  by  his  version  of  a  small  part 
of  Virgil's  Georgics,  published  in  the 
Miscellanies;  and  a  Latin  encomium  on 
Queen  Mary,  In  the  '  Masse  AnglicansE;.' 
These  verses  exhibit  all  the  fondness  of 
friendship ;  but,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
fHendsbip  was  afterwards  too  weak  for 
the  mal  lenity  of  faction. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and 
discriminate  character  of  Spenser,  whose 
work  he  had  then  never  read  %»  So  little 
sometimes  is  criticism  the  effect  of  judc- 
raent.  It  is  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  about  this  time  he  was  in- 
troduced by  Congreve  to  Montague,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  Addison 
was  then  learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier, 
and  subjoined  Montague  as  a  poetical 
name  to  those  of  Cowley  and  of  Dryden. 

By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montague,  con- 
con-ing,  according  to  Tickell,  with  his 
natural  modesty,  be  was  diverted  from 
his  original  design  of  entering  into  holy 
ord  ers.  Montague  alleged  the  corru  ption 
of  men  who  engaged  in  civil  employ- 
ments without  liberal  education;  and 
declared,  that,  though  he  was  represented 

t  Tlie  verteB  in  qneotiou  were  not  an  ad- 
dress to  the  fanions  Dr.  Saeheverelt,  but  to 
a  very  ingeaioDS  gentleman  of  iheMUte  name, 
who  died  young,  supposed  to  be  a  Maaksman, 
for  that  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  This  perfton  left  his  papers  lo  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, and  had  formed  a  plan  ol  a  tragedy 
upon  the  death  of  Socrates. 
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M  an  enemy  to  the  €bareh,  he  weold 
never  do  it  «ny  injury  bat  by  withhold- 
ing Addison  from  it. 

Soon  after  (in  1005)  he  wrote  a  poem 
to  King  William,  with  a  rhyming  intro- 
duction addressed  to  lord  Somers.  King 
WilKara  had  no  regard  to  elegance  or 
litcratnre ;  his  stnd^  was  only  war ;  yet 
by  a  choice  of  miniMers,  whose  disposi- 
tion was  very  different  from  his  own,  he 
procored,  without  intention,  a  very  libe- 
ral patronage  to  poetry.  Addison  was 
caressed  both  by  Somers  and  Montague. 

In  1607  appeared  bis  Latin  verses  on 
the  peace  of  Ryswiek,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Montague,  and  which  was  after- 
wards called,  by  Smith,  "  the  best  Latin 
poem  since  the  .^neid.''  Praise  must 
not  be  too  rigorously  examined ;  but  the 
performance  cannot  be  denied  to  be  vi- 
gorous and  elegant. 

Having  yet  no  public  employment,  be 
obtained  (in  1609)  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  traveL  He  staid  a  year 
at  Blois*,  probaUy  to  learn  the  French 
language;  and  then  proceeded  in  his 
journey  to  Italy,  which  he  surveyed  with 
the  eyes  of  a  poet. 

While  he  was  travelling  at  leisure,  he 
was  far  ft-om  being  idle :  for  he  not  only 
collected  bis  observations  on  the  country, 
but  found  time  to  write  his  Dialogues  on 
Medals,  and  four  Acts  of  Cato.  Such 
at  least  is  the  relation  of  Tickell.  Per-- 
baps  he  only  collected  his  materials,  and 
formed  his  plan. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments 
in  Italy,  he  there  wrote  the  letter  to  lord 
Halifax,  which  is  justly  considered  as 
the  most  elegant,  if  not  the  most  sublime, 
of  his  poetical  productions.  But  in  about 
two  years  he  found  it  necessary  to  hasten 
home ;  being,  as  Swift  informs  us,  dis- 
tressed by  indigence,  and  compelled  to 
become  the  tutor  of  a  travelling  ^Squire, 
because  his  pension  was  not  remitted. 

At  his  return  he  published  his  Travels, 
with  a  dedicati<m  to  lord  Somers.  As 
his  stay  in  foreign  countries  was  short, 
his  observations  are  such  as  might  be 
supplied  by  a  hasty  view,  and  consist 
chiefly  in  comparisons  of  Che  present  lace 
of  the  country  with  the  descriptions  left 
us  by  the  Roman  poets,  from  whom  he 
made  preparatory  collections,  though  he 
might  have  spared  the  trouble,  hwl  he 
known  that  such  collections  had  been 
made  twice  before  by  Italian  authors. 

The  most  amusing  passage  of  his  book 
is  his  account  of  the  minute  republic  of 
San  Marino ;  of  many  parts,  it  is  not  a 
very  severe  censure  to  say,  that  they 
might  have  been  written  at  home.    His 
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elegaooe  of  tangnagcy  and  vari^tioo  of 
prose  and  verse,  however,  gains  upon 
the  reader ;  and  the  book,  thcragh  a  while 


neglected,  became  in  time  so  much  the 
favourite  of  the  public,  that  before  it  was 
reprinted  it  rose  to  five  times  its  price. 

When  he  returned  to  England  (in  1702), 
with  a  meanness  of  appearanoe  whidi 
gave  testimony  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
he  had  been  reduced,  be  found  bis  old 
patrons  out  of  power,  and  was  tlierefore, 
for  a  time,  at  full  leisure  for  the  cuUiva- 
tionofhismind;  and  a  mind  so  cultivated 
gives  reason  to  believe  that  Uttle  time 
was  lost. 

But  he  remained  not  iong  neglected  or 
useless.  The  victory  at  Blenheim  (17«4) 
spread  triumph  and  confidence  over  the 
nation;  and  lord  Godolphin,  lamenting 
to  lord  Halifax,  that  it  had  not  been 
celebrated  in  a  manner  equal  to  the  -sub- 
ject, desired  him  to  propose  it  to  some 
beUer  poet.  Halifax  told  him ,  that  there 
was  no  encouragement  for  genius ;  that 
worthless  men  were  un  profitably  en- 
riched with  public  money,  without  any 
care  to  find  or  employ  those  whose  ap- 
pearance might  do  honour  to  their  coun« 
try.  To  this  Godolphin  replied,  that 
such  abuses  should  in  time  be  rectified  ; 
and  that,  if  a  man  oould  be  found  capaUe 
of  the  task  then  proposed,  he  should  not 
want  an  ample  recompense.  Halifax 
then  named  Addison,  but  required  that 
the  Treasurer  should  apply  to  him  in  his 
own  person.  Godolphin  sent  the  mes- 
sage by  Mr.  Boyle,  afterwards  lord  Carle- 
ton  ;  and  Addison,  having  undertaken 
the  work,  communicated  it  to  the  Trea- 
surer, while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  far- 
ther than  the  eimile  of  the  Angel,  and 
was  immediately  rewarded  by  succeedUig 
Mr.  Locke  in  the  place  of  Gommisaioner 
of  Appeals. 

In  the  foltowittg  year  he  was  at  Hano- 
ver with  lord  Halifox :  and  the  year  after 
he  was  made  ander-secretary  of  state, 
ftr«t  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  in  a 
few  months  more  to  the  earl  of  Suader- 
land. 

About  this  time  the  prevalent  taste  for 
Italian  operas  inclined  him  to  try  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  musical  Drama 
in  onr  own  language.  He  therefore  wrote 
the  opera  of  *  Rosamond,'  which,  when 
exhibited  on  the  stage»  was  either  hissed 
or  neglected ;  but,  trusting  that  the  readers 
would  do  him  more  justice,  he|>abliahed 
it,  with  an  inscription  to  the  dutchees  of 
Marlborough ;  a  woman  without  skill, 
or  pretensions  to  akill,  in  poetry  or  lite- 
rature. His  dedication  was  therefore  an 
instance  of  servUe  absurdity,  to  be  ex* 
ceeded  only  by  Joshua  Barnes's  dedica- 
tion of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to  the  Duke. 

His  reputatton  had  been  somewhat  «d- 
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Taaeed  by  *  The  Tender  Hntband/  a 
comedy  which  Steele  dedicated  to  him, 
with  a  confession  that  he  owed  to  him 
several  of  the  most  snccessfai  scenes.  To 
this  play  Addison  snpplied  a  prologae. 

When  the  marquis  of  Wharton  was 
qppc^ted  lord  lientenant  of  Ireland^ 
Addison  attended  him  as  his  secretary ; 
and  was  made  keeper  of  the  records  in 
Birmingham's  Tower,  with  «  salary  of 
three  hnndred  pounds  a  year.  The  office 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the 
salary  was  augmented  for  his  aoooomio- 
dation. 

Interest  and  faction  allow  little  to  the 
operation  of  particular  dispositions,  or 
private  opinions.  Two  men  of  personal 
characters  more  opposite  than  those  of 
Wharton  and  Addison  could  not  easily 
be  brooght  together.  Wharton  was  im- 
pious, profligate,  and  shameless,  without 
r^ard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to  right 
and  wrong  • :  whatever  is  contrary  to 
this  may  be  said  of  Addison;  but  as 
agents  of  a  party  they  were  connected, 
and  how  they  adjusted  their  other  senti- 
ments we  cannot  know. 

Addison  must  however  not  be  too  has- 
tily condemned.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
refuse  benefits  from  a  bad  man,  when 
the  aoceptaace  implies  no  approbation 
of  his  crimes ;  nor  has  the  stdiordinate 
officer  any  obligation  to  examine  the  opi- 
nions or  conduct  of  those  under  whom 
be  acts,  except  that  he  may  net  be  made 
the  instrument  of  wickedness.  It  is  rea- 
aonable  to  suppose  that  Addison  cooater- 
acted^asfar  as  he  was  able,  the  malignant 
and  blasting  influence  of  the  Lieutenant ; 
and  tbat  at  least  by  his  intervention  «ome 
good  was  done,  and  seme  mischief  pre- 
vented. 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law 
to  himself,  as  Swift  has  recorded,  never 
to  remit  his  regular  fees  in  civility  to  his 
friends :  "  for,''  said  he,  '*  I  may  have  a 
hundred  friends ;  and,  if  my  fee  be  two 
guineas,  I  shall^  by  reliaqnishiDg  my 
eight,  lose  two  hundred  guineas*  and  no 
Iciend  gain  more  than  two;  there  is 
t^ref<ure  no  proportion  between  the  good 
iropaiEted,  and -the. evil  suflfered." 

He  wasin  Ireland  when  Steele,  with- 
out i  any  ocnnmunicatioa  of  his  de^gn, 
hegan  the  pnblic^ion  of  the  *  Tatter :' 
but  he  was  not  k>ttg  concealed,;  bv  in- 
serting a  remark  on  virgU,  which  Addi- 
aon  had  given  him,  he  dbcoveredhimaelf. 
It  is  indeed  not  easy  for  any  man  to  write 
npon  literature  or  common  life,  so  as  not 
to  make  himself  known  to  those  with 
whom- be 'familiarly  converses,  and  m^io 
Me  acquainted  with  has  track  of  study, 

•  Perhaps  Dr.  Johnson  blended  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Marquis  with  that  of  his  son  the 
Dake. 


his  favourite  topic,  his  peculiar  aotions, 
and  his  habttnal  phrases. 

If  Steele  desired  to  write  in  secret,  hi 
was  not  hicky  ;  a  single  month  detected 
him.  His  first  Tatler  was  published 
April  ast  (1760) ;  and  Addison^  contri- 
Iwtion  appeared  May  26.  Tickeil  ob- 
serves, that  the  Tatler  began  and  was 
concluded  without  his  concurrence.  This 
is  doubtless  literally  true ;  but  the  work 
did  not  suffer  much  by  his  unconscious- 
ness of  its  commencement,  or  his  absence 
at  its  cessation;  for  he  continued  his 
assistance  to  December 23,  and  the  Papor 
stop(>ed  on  January  2.  He  did  not  dis* 
tinguish  his  pieces  by  any  siipsatnre; 
and  i  know  not  whether  his  name  was 
not  kept  secret  till  the  papers  were  col- 
lected into  volumes. 

To  the  '  Tatler,'  in  about  two  months, 
succeeded  the  'Spectator;'  a  series  of 
essaysof  the  same  kind,  but  written  with 
less  levity,  npon  a  more  regular  plan, 
and  published  daily.  Such  an  under- 
taking showed  the  igniters  not  to  distrust 
their  own  copiousness  of  materials  or  fa- 
cility of  composition,  and  their  perform- 
ance jnstifled  their  confidence.  They 
found  however,  in  their  prop-ess,  many 
auxiliaries.  To  attempt  a  single  paper 
was  no  terrifying  labour;  many  pieces 
were  offered,  and  many  were  received. 

Addisim  had  enough  of  the  seal  of 
party ;  but  Steele  had  at  that  time  almost 
nothing  else.  The  '  Spectator,'  in  one 
ofthe  first  papers,  showed  the  political 
tenets  of  its  authors ;  but  a  resolution 
was  soon  taken,  of  courting  general  ap'- 
probation  by  general  topics,  and  rabjects 
on  which  faction  had  produced  no  diver- 
sity of  sentiments;  such  as  literature, 
moraUty,  and  familiar  life.  To  this  prac- 
tice they  adhered  with  few  deviations. 
The  ardour  of  Steele  once  broke  out  in 

g raise  ef  Martboroogh ;  and  when  Dr. 
leetwood  prefixed  to  some  sermons  a 
preface>  overflowing  with  whiggish  opi- 
nions, that  it  might  be  read  by  the 
Queen  f,  it  was  reprinted  in  the  Spec- 
tator. 

To  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  in- 
ferior duties,  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
daily  conversation,  to  correct  tliose  de. 
pravities  which  are  rather  ridiculousthan 
criminal,  and  remove  those  grievances 
which,  if  they  produce  no  lasting  calami- 
ties, impress  hourly  vexation,  was  first 
attempted  by  Casa  in  his  book  of '  Man- 
ners,' and  Castlglione  in  his  '  Courtier  ;' 
two  books  yet  celebrated  in  Italy  for 
purity  and.elegapce,  and  which,  if  they 

t  Tbiii  particular  Number  was  uot  published 
till  twelve  o'ciuck,  tluit  it  might  come  out 

Krecisely  at  the  hour  of  her  Majesty's  break- 
utr  and  no  time  be  left  fr>r  deliberating  about 
serving  it  up  with  that  meal. 
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are  now  less  read>  are  neglected  only 
because  they  have  effected  that  reforma. 
tion  which  their  authors  intended,  and 
their  precepts  now  are  no  longer  wanted. 
Their  nsefokiess,  to  the  age  in  which  they 
were  written  is  sofficiently  attested  by 
the  translations  which  almost  all  the  na- 
tions in  Europe  were  in  haste  to  obtain. 

This  species  of  instruction  was  con- 
tinued, and  perhaps  advanced,  by  the 
French;  among  whom  La  Bruyere's 
'  Manners  of  the  Age,'  though,  as  Boi- 
leau  remarked,  it  is  written  without  con- 
nection, certainly  deserves  praise,  for 
liveliness  of  description,  and  justness  of 
observation. 

Before  the  'Tatler*  and  'Spectator,' 
if  the  writers  for  the  theatre  are  excepted, 
England  had  no  masters  of  common  life. 
No  writers  had  yet  undertaken  to  reform 
either  the  savageness  of  neglect,  or  the 
impertinence  of  civility ;  to  show  when 
to  speak,  or  to  be  silent ;  how  to  refuse, 
or  how  to  comply.  We  had  many  books 
to  teach  us  our  more  important  duties, 
and  to  settle  opinions  in  philosophy  or 
politics ;  but  an  Arbiter  Eleffantiarum, 
a  judge  of  propriety,  was  yet  wanting, 
who  should  survey  the  track  of  daily 
iconversatioii,  and  free  it  from  thorns  and 
prickles,  which  tease  the  passer,  though 
they  do  not  wound  him. 

For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  proper 
as  the  frequent  publication  of  short  pa- 
pers, which  we  read  not  as  study  but 
amusement.  If  the  subject  be  slight,  the 
treatise  is  short.  The  busy  may  find  time, 
and  the  idle  may  find  patience. 

This  mode  of  conveying  cheap  and  easy 
knowledge  began  among  us  in  the  Civil 
War*,  when  it  was  much  the  interest  of 
either  party  to  raise  and  fix  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people.  At  that  time  ap- 
peared '  Mercurins  Aulicus,'  *  Mercurius 
Rusticus,'  and  'Mercurius  Civicus.'  It 
is  said,  that  when  any  title  grew  popular, 
it  was  stolen  by  the  antagonist,  who  by 
this  stratagem  conveyed  his  notions  to 
those  who  would  not  have  received  him 
had  he  not  worn  the  appearance  of  a 
friend.  The  tumult  of  those  unhappy 
days  left  scarcely  any  man  leisure  to 
treasure  up  occasional  compositions ;  and 
so  much  were  they  neglected,  that  a  com- 
plete collection  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

These  Mercuries  were  succeeded  by 
L'Estrange's  *  Observator ;'  and  that  by 
Lesley's  '  Rehearsal,'  and  perhaps  by 

*  Newspapers  had  an  earlierdate  than  here 
assisned.  Ciieveland,  in  his  Character  of  a 
London  Diurnal,  affirms  that  *•  the  original 
sinner  oftbis kind  was  Dutch;  Gailo-belgicus 
the  Protoplai«,and  the  Modern  Mercuries  but 
Hans  en  kelders.**  Some  intelligence  given 
by  Mercurius  Gallo-belgicus  is  mentioned  in 
Carew*s  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  126,  published 
ia  1603. 


others;  but  hitherto  nothing  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  people,  in  this  commo- 
dious manner,  but  controversy  rriating 
tothetJhurch  or  State;  of  which  thej 
taught  many  to  talk,  whom  they  eoold 
not  teach  to  judge. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Royal 
Society  was  instituted  soon  after  the  Re- 
storatlon,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  the  public  discontent.  The 
'  Tatler*  and  '  Spectator*  had  Hhe  same 
tendency ;  they  weie  published  at  a  time 
when  two  parties,  loud,  restless,  and 
violent,  each  with  plausible  declarations, 
and  each  perhaps  without  any  distinct 
termination  of  its  views,  were  agitating 
the  nation ;  to  minds  heated  with  politi. 
cal  contest,  they  supplied  cooler  and  more 
inoffensive  reflections ;  and  it  is  said  by 
Addison,  in  a  subsequent  work,  that  they 
had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  con- 
versation  of  that  time,  and  Uught  the 
frolic  and  the  gay  to  unite  merriment 
with  decency;  an  effect  which  they  can 
never  wholly  lose,  while'  they  continoe 
to  be  among  the  first  books  by  which 
both  sexes  are  initiated  in  the  elegances 
of  knowledge. 

The  *  Tatler*  and  *  Spectator*  adjusted, 
like  Casa,  the  unsettled  practice  of  daily 
intercourse  by  propriety  and  politeness  ; 
and,  like  La  Bruyere,  exhibited  the  €ka- 
ractert  and  Manner*  cf  the  Age.  The 
personages  introduced  in  these  papers 
were  not  merely  ideal ;  they  were  taen 
known,  and  conspicuous  in  various  sta> 
tions.  Of  the  '  TaUer,'  this  is  told  by 
Steele  in  his  last  paper;  and  of  the 
'  Spectator'  by  Budgel  in  the  preface  to 
'  Theophrastus,'  a  book  which  Addison 
has  recommended,  and  which  he  was 
suspected  to  have  revised,  if  he  did  not 
write  it.  Of  those  portraits,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  sometimes  embetiisbcd, 
and  sometimes  aggravated,  the  originals 
are  now  partly  known,  and  partly  for- 
gotten. 

But  to  say  that  they  united  the  plans 
of  two  or  three  eminent  writers,  is  to 
give  them  but  a  small  part  of  their  doe 
praise;  they  superadded  literature  and 
criticism,  and  sometimes  towered  far 
above  their  predecessors;  and  Unglit, 
with  great  justness  of  argument  and  dig> 
nity  of  language,  the  most  important 
duties  and  sublime  truths. 

All  these  topics  were  happily  varied 
with  elegant  fictions  and  refined  alle> 
gories,  and  illuminated  with  different 
changes  of  style  and  felicities  of  invoi- 
tion. 

It  is  recorded  by  Budgel,  that'Of  the 
characters  feigned  or  exhibited  in  the 
'  Spectator,'  the  favourite  of  Addison 
was  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  of  whom 
he  had  formed  a  very  delicate  and  dis> 
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criminate  idea,  which  he  woald  not  raffer 
to  be  violated  ;  and  therefore,  when  Steele 
had  shown  him  innocently  picking  up  a 
girl  in  the  Temple,  and  taking  her  to  a 
tavern,  he  drew  npon  himself  so  mnch 
of  his  friend's  indignation,  that  he  was 
forced  to  appease  him  by  a  promise  of 
forbearing  Sir  Roger  for  the  time  to 
come. 

The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes 
to  bring  his  hero  to  the  grave,  para  mi 
sola  nacio  Don  Quixote,  y  yo  para  el, 
made  Addison  declare,  with  oudne  ve- 
hemence of  expression,  that  he  would  kill 
Sir  Roger;  being  of  opiniyn  that  they 
were  born  for  on?  another,  and  that  any 
other  hand  would  do  him  wrong. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addison 
ever  filled  up  his  original  delineation. 
He  describes  his  Knight  as  having  his 
inugination  somewhat  warped;  but  of 
this  perversion  he  has  made  very  little 
Bse.  The  irregularities  in  Sir  Roger's 
conduct  seem  not  so  much  the  effects  of 
a  mind  deviating  from  the  beaten  track 
of  life,  by  the  perpetual  pressure  of  some 
overwhelming  idea,  as  of  habitual  rus- 
ticity, and  that  negligence  which  solitary 
grandeur  naturally  generates. 

Th6  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the 
flying  vapours  of  incipient  madness, 
which  from  time  to  time  cloud  reason, 
without  eclipsing  it,  it  requires  so  much 
nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addison  seems  to 
have  been  deterred  Arom  prosecuting  his 
own  design. 

To  Sir  Roger,  who,  as  a  country  gen- 
tleman, appears  to  be  a  Tory,  or,  as  it  is 
gently  expressed,  an  adherent  to  the 
land^  interest,  is  opposed  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  a  new  man,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, Eealous  for  the  monied  interest, 
and  a  Whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of  opi- 
nions, it  is  probable  more  consequences 
were  at  first  intended  than  could  be  pro- 
duced when  the  resolution  was  taken  to 
exclude  party  from  the  paper.  Sir  An- 
drew does  but  little,  and  that  little  seems 
not  to  have  pleased  Addison,  who,  when 
he  dismissed  him  from  the  club,  changed 
his  opinions.  Steele  had  made  him,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  unfeeling  commerce, 
declare  that  he  "  would  not  build  an 
hospital  for  idle  people :"  but  at  last  he 
buys  land,  settles  in  the  country,  and 
buikls  not  a  manufactory,  but  an  hospital 
for  twelve  old  husbandmen,  for  men  with 
whom  a  merchant  has  little  acquaintance, 
and  whom  he  commonly  considers  with 
little  kindness. 

Of  essays  thus  elegant,  thus  instructive, 
and  thus  commodionsly  distributed,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  the  approbation  ge- 
neral, and  the  sale  numerous.  I  once 
heard  it  observed,  that  the  sale  may  be 
calculated  by  the  product  of  the  tax,  re- 


lated in  the  last  number  to  produce  more 
than  twenty  pounds  a  week,  and  there- 
fore stated  at  one-and-twenty  pounds,  or 
three  pounds  ten  shillings  a  day :  this, 
at  a  halfpenny  a  paper,  will  give  six- 
teen hundred  and  eighty  *  for  the  daily 
number. 

This  sale  is  not  great ;  yet  this,  if  Swift 
be  credited,  was  likely  to  grow  less ;  for 
he  declares  that  the  *  Spectator,'  whom 
he  ridicules  for  his  endless  mention  of  the 
fair  sex,  had  before  his  recess  wearied 
his  readers. 

The  next  year  (1713),  in  which  '  Cato* 
came  upon  the  stage,  was  the  grand  cli- 
macteric of  Addison's  reputation.  Upon 
the  death  of  Gato  he  had,  as  is  said, 
planned  a  tragedy  in  the  time  of  his  tra- 
vels, and  had  for  several  years  the  four 
first  acts  finished,  which  were  shown  to 
such  as  were  likely  to  spread  their  ad- 
miration. They  were  seen  by  Pope,  and 
by  Cibl>er,  who  relates  that  Steele^  when 
he  took  back  the  copy,  tokl  him,  in  the 
despicable  cant  of  literary  modesty,  that, 
whatever  spirit  his  friend  had  shown  in 
the  composition,  he  doubted  whether  he 
would  have  courage  suflScient  to  expose 
it  to  the  censure  of  a  British  audience. 

The  time  however  was  now  come, 
when  those,  who  affected  to  think  liberty 
in  danger,  affected  likewise  to  think  that 
a  stage- play  might  preserve  it ;  and  Ad- 
dison was  importuned,  in  the  name  of 
the  tutelary  deities  of  Britain,  to  show 
his  courage  and  his  seal  by  finishing  his 
design. 

To  resume  his  work  he  seemed  per- 
versely and  unaccountably  unwilling ; 
and  by  a  request,  which  perhaps  he 
wished  to  be  denied,  desired  Mr.  Hughes 
to  add  a  fifth  act.  Hughes  supposed  him 
serious;  and,  undertaking  the  supple'^ 
ment,  brought  in  a  few  days  some  scenes 
for  his  examination  ;  but  he  had  in  the 
mean  time  gone  to  work  himself,  and 
produced  hsdf  an  act,  which  he  after- 
wards completed,  but  with  brevity  irre- 
gularly disproportionate  to  the  foregt)ing 
parts,  like  a  task  performed  with  reluc- 
tance, and  hurried  to  its  conclusion. 

It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  '  Cato* 
was  made  public  by  any  change  of  the 
author's  purpose;  for  Dennis  char^ 
him  with  raising  prejudices  in  liis  own 
favour  by  false  positions  of  preparatory 
criticism,  and  with  poitoning  the  town, 
by  contradicting  in  the  '  Spectator'  the 
established  rule  of  poetical  justice,  be- 
cause his  own  hero,  with  alt  his  viiiues, 
was  to  fall  before  a  tyrant.  The  fact  is 
certain  ;  the  motives  we  must  guess. 

Addison  was,  I  believe,  sufficiently 
disposed  to  bar  all  avenues  against  ail 

*  So  far  from  bein^  exavirerated,  this  caK 
culation  falls  much  l>eK>w  tiie  real  number. 
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danger.  Wheir  Pope  bnsaght  bim  the 
prologue,  which  is  properly  accommo^ 
dated  to  the  play,  there  were  these  words, 
'  Britons,  aruei  be  worth  like  this  ap- 

St»ved;'  meaning  nothing  more  than, 
ritons,  ereet  and  exalt  yoanelvesto  the 
approbation  of  public  virtue.  Addison 
mm  frighted,  lest  he  should  be  thought  a 
promoter  of  insurrection,  and  the  line 
was  liquidated  to  *  Britons,  attend.* 

Now,  *  heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the 
day,  the  |^%at,the  important  day,'  when 
Addison  was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the 
theatre.  That  there  might,  however,  be 
left  as  little  hasard  as  was  possible,  on 
the  first  night  Steele,  as  himself  relates, 
undertook  to  pack  an  audience.  "  This," 
•ays  Pope*,  "  had  been  tried  for  the 
first  time  in  favour  of  the  '  Distressed 
Jtfother;'  and  was  now,  with  more  effi- 
cacy, practised  for  *  Cato.*" 

The  danger  wan  soon  over.  The  whole 
nation  was  at  that  time  on  fire  with  fac- 
tion. The  Whigs  applauded  everj'  line 
in  which  Liberty  was  mentioned,  as  a 
satire  on  the  Tories;  and  the  Tories 
echoed  every  clap,  to  show  that  the  sa- 
tire was  unfelt.  The  story  of  Boling- 
broke  is  well  known.  He  called  Booth 
to  his  box,  and  gave  him  fifty  guineas  for 
defending  the  cause  of  Liberty  so  well 
against  a  perpetual  dictator.  *«  The 
Whigs,"  says  Pope,  **  design  a  seeond 
present,  when  they  can  accompany  it 
with  as  good  a  sentence." 

The  play,  supported  thus  by  the  emu- 
lation of  factions  praise,  was  acted  night 
afttfr  Big^t  ibr  a  longer  time  than,  I  be- 
lieve, the  public  had  allowed  to  any 
drama  before;  and  the  author,  as  Mrs. 
Porter  long  afterwards  related,  wandered 
through  the  whole  exhibition  behind  the 
scenes  with  restless  and  unappeasable 
solicitude. 

When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given 
that  the  Queen  would  be  pleased  if  rt  was 
dedicated  to  her;  <*  but,  as  he  had  de- 
signed  that  eompliment  elsewhere,  he 
feond  himself  obliged,'*  says  Tickell, 
**  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
honour  on  the  other,  to  send  it  into  the 
world  without  any  dedication." 

Human  happiness  has  always  its  abate- 
ments; the  brightest  sunshine  of  success 
is  not  without  a  cloud.  No  sooner  was 
*  Cato*  offered  to  the  reader,  than  it  was 
attacked  by  the  acute  malignity  of  Dennis, 
with  all  the  violence  of  angry  criticism. 
Dennis,  though  equally  zealous,  and  pro- 
bably by  his  temper  more  furious  than 
Addison,  for  what  they  called  Liberty, 
and  thongh  a  flatterer  of  the  Whig  mi- 
insti^,  could  not  sit  quiet  at  a  successful 
play ;  hot  was  eager  to  tell  friends  and 

•  Spence* 


enenlesj  that  tb^  had  misplaced  their 
admhration.  The  world  was  too  stub- 
born for  Instruction ;  with  the  fate  of  the 
censnrer  of  Gorneille's '  Cid,'  his  animad- 
versions showed  his  anger  without  effect ; 
and  *  Cato'  continued  to  be  praised. 

Pope  bad  now  an  opportunity  of  «onrt- 
ing  the  friendship  of  Addison,  by  vili- 
fying his  old  enemy,  and  could  give  re- 
sentment its  full  play  without  appearing 
to  revenge  himself.  He  therefore  pub- 
lished '  A  Narrative  of  the  Madness  of 
John  Dennis ;'  a  performance  which  left 
the  objections  to  the  play  in  their  full 
force,  and  therefore  discovered  more 
desire  of  vexing  the  critic  than  of  de- 
fending the  poet. 

Addison,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the 
world,  probably  saw  the  selfishness  of 
Pope's  friendship:  and,  resolving  that 
he  should  have  toe  consequences  of  his 
olficionsness  to^himself,  informed  Dennis 
by  Steele,  that  be  was  sorry  for  the  in- 
snh  :  and  that,  whenever  he  should  think 
fittto  answer  his  remarks,  he  would  do 
it  in  a  manner  to  which  nothing  could 
be  objected. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  play  ii 
in  the  scenes  of  love,  which  are  said  by 
Pope  t  to  have  been  added  to  the  ortginal 
plan  upon  a  subsequent  review,  in  com- 
pBanee  with  the  popular  practice  of  the 
stage.  Such  an  authority  it  is  hard  to 
reject;  yet  the  love  is  so  intimately 
mingled  with  the  whole  action,  that  it 
cannot  easily  be  thought  extrinsic  and 
adventitious ;  for,  if  it  were  taken  away, 
what  would  be  left?  or  how  were  the 
four  acts  filled  in  the  first  dranght  ? 

At  the  pnblication,  the  wits  seemed 
proud  to  pay  their  attendance  with  en- 
comiastic vorses.  The  best  are  from  an 
nnknown  band,  which  will  perhaps  lose 
somewhat  of  their  praise  when  the  author 
is  known  to  be  J^fl'reys. 

*  Cato'  had  yet  other  h<mourB.  It  was 
censured  as  a  party-play  by  a  Scholar 
vf  Oxford ;  and  defended  in  a  favour- 
able examination  by  Dr.  Sewell.  It 
was  translated  by  Salvini  into  Italian, 
and  acted  at  Florence ;  and  by  the  Je- 
suits of  St.  Omer'ftinto  Latin, and  played 
by  their  pupils.  Of  this  version  a  copy 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Addison :  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  it  could  be  found,  for  the 
sake  of  comparing  their  version  of  the 
soliloquy  with  that  of  Bland. 

A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  same 
subject  by  Des  Champs,  a  Fiench  poet, 
which  was  translated  with  a  criticism 
on  the  English  play.  But  the  translator 
mid  the  critic  are  now  foi^otten. 

Dennislived  on  unanswered,  and  there- 
fore little  read.    Addison  knew  the  po- 
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Ucy  of  literature  too  well  to  make  his 
enemy  important  by  drawing  the  atten- 
tioBof  the  public  opon  a  critidsm,  which, 
though  sometimes  intonperate,  was  often 
irrefragable. 

While  <  Cato'  was  upon  the  stage,  an« 
other  daily  paper,  called  *  The  Gruardian,' 
was  published  by  Steele.  To  this  Ad. 
dison  gave  great  assistance ;  whether  oc- 
casionally, or  by  previous  engagement,  is 
not  known. 

The  character  of  Ouardian  was  too 
narrow  and  too  serious:  it  might  pro- 
perly enough  admit  both  the  duties  and 
the  decencies  of  life,  but  seemed  not  to 
include  literary  speculations,  and  was  in 
some  degree  violated  by  merriment  and 
burlesque.  What  had  the  Guardian  of 
the  Liurds  to  do  with  clubs  of  tall  or  of 
little  men,  with  nests  of  ants,  or  with 
Strada's  prolusions? 

Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to 
be  said,  but  that  it  found  many  contri- 
butors, and  that  it  was  a  continuation  of 
the '  Spectator,'  with  the  same  elegance, 
and  the  same  variety,  till  some  unlnckv 
sparkle  from  a  Tory  paper  set  Steele's 
politics  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed 
into  Action.  He  was  soon  too  hot  for 
nentral  topics,  and  quitted  the  Gttardian 
to  write  the  Englishman. 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in 
the  '  Spectator'  by  one  of  the  letters  in 
the  name  of  Clio,  and  in  the  '  Guardian ' 
by  a  hand ;  whether  it  was,  as  Tickell 
pretends  to  think,  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  usurp  the  praise  of  others,  or,  as  Steele, 
with  far  greater  likelihood,  insinuates, 
that  he  could  not  without  discontent  im« 
part  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  have 
neard  that  his  avidity  did  not  satisfy  itself 
with  the  air  of  renown,  but  that  with 
great  eagerness  he  laid  hold  on  his  pro- 
portion of  the  profits. 

Many  of  these  papers  were  written 
with  powers  truly  comic,  with  nice  dis- 
crimination of  characters,  and  accurate 
observation  of  natural  or  accidental  devi- 
ation from  propriety;  but  it  was  not 
supposed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedy  on 
the  stage,  tiH  Steele  after  his  death  de- 
chired  him  the  author  of  the  '  Drummer.' 
This  however  Steele  did  not  know  to  be 
true  by  any  direct  testimony ;  for,  when 
Addison  put  the  play  into  his  hands,  he 
only  told  him,  it  was  the  work  of  a 
*'  Gentleman  in  the  Company;"  and 
when  it  was  received,  as  is  confessed, 
with  cold  disapprobation,  he  was  proba- 
bly less  willing  to  claim  it.  Tickell 
tmiitted  it  in  his  collection ;  but  the  testi- 
mony of  Steele,  and  the  total  silence  of 
any  other  claimant,  has  determined  the 
public  to  assign  it  to  Addison,  and  it  is 
now  printed  with  his  other  poetry. 
Steele  carried  the  *  Drummer'  to  the 


play^KMse,  and  afterwards  to  the  prees> 
and  sold  the  copy  for  fifty  guineas. 

To  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  be  added 
the  proof  supplied  by  the  play  itself,  of 
which  the  characters  are  such  as  Addison 
would  have  delineated,  and  the  tendency 
such  as  Addison  would  have  promoted. 
That  it  shonM  have  been  ill  received 
would  raise  wonder,  did  we  not  daily 
see  the  capricious  distribution  xA  theatric 
oal  praise. 

He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indifferent 
spectator  of  public  affairs.  He  wrote,  as 
different  exigencies  required  (in  1707), 
'  The  present  State  of  the  War,  and  the 
Necessity  of  an  Augmentation ;'  which, 
however  judicious,  being  written  on  tem- 
porary topics,  and  exhibiting  no  peculiar 
powers,  laid  h<rfd  on  no  attention,  and  has 
naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weight  into 
neglect.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  few 
papers  entitled  '  The  Whig  Bxaminer,* 
in  which  is  employed  all  the  force  of  gay 
malevolence  and  humorous  satire.  Of 
this  paper,  which  just  appeared  and  ex- 
pired. Swift  remarks,  with  exultation, 
that  '*it  is  now  down  among  the  dead 
men."  He  might  well  rejoice  at  the 
death  of  that  which  he  could  not  have 
killed.  Every  reader  of  every  party, 
since  personal  malice  is  past,  and  the 
papers  which  once  inflamed  the  nation 
are  read  only  as  effusions  of  wit,  must 
wish  for  more  of  the  Whig  Examiners; 
for  on  no  occasion  was  the  genius  of 
Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  on 
none  did  the  superiority  of  his  powers 
more  evidently  appear.  His  Trial  of 
Count  Tariff,  written  to  expose  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France,  lived 
no  longer  than  the  question  that  pro- 
duced it. 

Not  long  afterwards,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  the '  Spectator,'  at  a  time 
indeed  by  no  means  favourable  to  litera- 
ture, when  the  succession  of  a  new  fa> 
mily  to  the  throne  filled  the  nation  vritb 
anxiety,  discord,  and  confusion;  and 
either  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  or  the 
satiety  of  the  readers,  pat  a  stop  to  the 
publication,  after  an  experiment  of  eighty 
numbers,  which  were  afterwards  col- 
iected  into  an  eighth  volume,  perhapir 
more  valuable  than  any  of  those  that 
went  before  iL  Addison  produced  more 
than  a  fourth  part ;  and  the  other  contri- 
butors are  by  no  means  unworthy  (tf 
appearing  as  his  associates.  The  time 
that  had  passed  daring  the  suspension  of 
the  '  Spectator,'  though  it  had  not  les- 
sened his  power  of  humour,  seems  to 
have  increased  his  disposition  to  serious- 
ness: the  proportion  of  his  religions  to 
his  comic  papers  is  greater  than  in  the 
former  series. 
j     The '  Spectator/  from  its  recoromence- 
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ment,  was  pablUhed  only  three  times  a 
week ;  and  no  discriminative  marks  were 
added  to  tlie  papers.  To  Addison,  Tickell 
has  ascribed  twenty -three  •. 

The  '  Spectator'  bad  many  contriba- 
tors ;  and  Steele,  whose  negligence  kept 
him  always  in  a  hurry,  when  it  was  his 
tarn  to  famish  a  paper,  called  loadly  for 
the  Letters  if  of  which  Addison,  whose 
materials  were  more,  made  litUe  ase; 
having  recoorse  to  sketches  and  hints,  the 
product  of  his  former  studies,  which  he 
now  reviewed  and  completed:  among 
these  are  named  by  Ilckell  the  Essay* 
on  Wit,  those  on  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  and  the  CriticUm  on 
Milton, 

When  the  House  of  Hanover  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  it  was  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  seal  of  Addison  woald 
be  suitably  rewarded.  Before  the  arrival 
of  King  George,  he  was  made  secretary 
to  the  regency,  and  was  required  by  bis 
office  to  send  notice  to  Hanover  that  the 
Queen  was  dead,  and  that  the  throne  was 
vacant.  To  do  this  would  not  have  been 
diificatt  to  any  man  but  Addison,  who 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness 
of  the  event,  and  so  distracted  by  choice 
of  expression,  that  the  Lords,  who  could 
not  wait  for  the  niceties  of  criticism, 
called  Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  tlie 
House,  and  ordered  him  to  dispatch  the 
message.  Southwell  readily  told  what 
was  necessary  in  the  common  style  of 
business,  and  valued  himself  upon  having 
done  what  was  too  hard  for  Addison. 

He  was  better  qualified  for  the  *  Free- 
holder,'a  paper  which  he  published  twice 
a  week,  from  Dec.  23, 1715,  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  next  year.  This  was  under- 
taken in  defence  of  the  established 
government,  sometimes  with  argument, 
and  sometimes  with  mirth.  In  argument 
he  had  many  equals;  but  his  humour 
was  singular  and  matchless.  Bigotry  itself 
mast  be  delighted  with  the  Tory  Fox 
hunter. 

There  are  however  some  strokes  less 
elegant,  and  less  decent;  such  as  the 
Pretender's  Journal,  in  which  one  topic 
of  ridicule  is  his  poverty.  This  mode 
of  abuse  had  been  employed  by  Milton 
against  King  Charles  II. 

•  ■  Jaeobmi 

Ceotnm,  ezulautis  ritcera  mantupii  reg^is, 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some 
alderman  of  London,  that  he  had  more 
money  than  the  exiled  princes ;  but  that 

•  Nnmb.  556,  5S7.  558.  559.  501,  562.  565. 
567,  568,  .16».  571.  574,  575.  579,  580.  583,  583, 
664,  585.  590.  592.  598.  600. 

t  That  ii,  the  contribution*  of  correspond- 
ents; which,  if  the  statement  is  correct, 
Steele  of  course  applied  to  his  own  literary 
purposes.   This  fact  is  not  incnrious. 


which  might  be  expected  ttotn  Milton's 
savagene8s,or  OkUnixon's  meanness,  was 
not  suitable  to  the  delicacy  of  Addison. 

Steele  thought  the  humour  of  the '  FreC' 
holder'  too  nice  and  gentle  for  such  noisy 
times ;  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
"  the  ministry  made  use  of  a  lute,  when 
they  should  have  called  for  a  trumpet." 

This  year  (1716t)  he  married  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick,  whonn 
he  had  solicited  by  a  very  long  and  anxi. 
ons  courtship,  perhaps  with  behaviour 
not  very  unlike  that  of  Sir  Roger  to  his 
disdainful  widow ;  and  who,  I  am  afraid, 
divertml  herself  often  by  playing  with  his 
passion.  He  is  said  to  have  first  known 
her  by  becoming  tutor  to  her  son  $.  **  He 
formed,"  said  Tonson,  '*,the  design  of 
getting  that  lady  from  the  time  when  he 
Was  first  recommended  into  the  family." 
In  what  part  of  his  life  he  obtained  the 
recommendation,  or  how  long,  and  iu 
what  manner,  he  lived  in  the  family,  I 
know  not.  His  advances  at  first  were 
certainly  timorous,  but  grew  bolder  as 
his  reputation  and  influence  increased; 
till  at  last  the  lady  was  persuaded  to 
marry  him,  on  terms  much  like  those  on 
which  a  Turkish  princess  is  espoused, 
to  whom  the  Sultan  is  reported  to  pro- 
nounce, **  Daughter,  I  give  thee  this  mart 
for  thy  slave."  The  marriage,  if  uncon- 
tradicted report  can  be  credited,  made  no 
addition  to  his  happiness ;  it  neither  found 
them  nor  made  them  equal.  She  always 
remembered  her  own  rank,  and  thought 
herself  entitled  to  treat  with  vei^  little 
ceremony  the  tutor  of  her  son.  Rnwe's 
ballad  of  the  Despairing  Shepherd  is 
said  to  have  been  written,  either  before 
or  after  marriage,  upon  this  memorable 
pair ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Addison  has 
left  behind  him  no  encouragement  for 
ambitions  love. 

The  year  after  (1717)  he  rose  to  his 
highest  elevation,  being  made  Secretary 
of  State.  For  this  employment  he  might 
justly  be  supposed  qualified  by  long  prac- 
tice of  business,  and  by  his  regular  ascent 
through  other  offices ;  but  expectation  is 
often  disappointed ;  it  is  universally  con- 
fessed that  he  was  unequal  to  the  duties 
of  his  place.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  could  not  speak,  and  therefore  was 
useless  to  the  defence  of  the  government. 
In  the  office,  says  Pope||,  "  be  could  not 
issue  an  order  Without  losing  his  time  in 
quest  of  fine  expressions."  What  he 
gained  in  rank  he  lost  in  credit;  and, 
finding  by  experience  his  own  inability, 
was  forced  to  solicit  his  dismission,  with 
a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  His  friends  palliated  this  relin- 
quishment, of  which  both  friends  and 
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enemies  knew  the  true  reason,  with  an 
aeconnt  of  declining  healUi,  and  the  ne. 
cessity  of  recess  and  qoiet. 

He  now  retorued  to  his  vocation,  and 
began  to  plan  literary  occupations  for  his 
futnre  life.  He  purposed  a  tragedy  on 
the  death  of  Socrates ;  a  story  of  which, 
as  Tickell  remarks,  the  basis  is  narrow, 
and  to  which  I  know  not  how  love  coald 
have  been  appended.  There  woald  how- 
ever have  been  no  want  either  of  virtue 
in  the  sentiments,  or  elegance  in  the 
langaage. 

He  engaged  in  a  nobler  work,  a  De- 
fence of  the  Christian  Religion,  of  which 
part  was  published  after  his  death ;  and 
ne  designed  to  have  made  anew  poetical 
version  of  the  Psalms. 

These  pious  compositions  Pope  im- 
puted* to  a  selfish  motive,  upon  the 
credit,  as  he  owns,  of  Tonson  ;  who  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  Addison,  and  not 
loving  him,  said,  that  when  he  laid  down 
the  secretary's  office,  he  intended  to  take 
orders,  and  obtain  a  bishopric ;  "  for," 
said  he,  "  I  always  thought  him  a  priest 
in  his  heart." 

That  Pope  should  have  thought  this  con- 
jecture of  Tonson  worth  remembrance,  is 
a  proof  (but  indeed,  so  far  as  I  have 
found,  the  only  proof)  that  he  retained 
some  malignity  from  their  ancientrivalry. 
Tonson  pretended  but  to  guess  it;  no 
other  mortal  ever  suspected  it ;  and  Pope 
might  have  reflected,  that  a  man,  who 
had  been  secretary  of  state  in  the  minis- 
try of  Sunderland,  knew  a  nearer  way  to 
a  bishopric  than  by  defending  Religion, 
or  translating  the  Psalms. 

It  is  related,  that  he  had  once  a  design 
to  make  an  English  Dictionary,  and  that 
he  considered  Dr.  Tillotson  as  the  writer 
of  highest  authority.  There  was  formerly 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Locker,  clerk  of  the 
Leathersellers'  Company,  who  was  emi- 
nent for  curiosity  and  literature,  a  collec- 
tion of  examples  selected  from  Tillotson's 
works,  as  Locker  said,  by  Addison.  It 
came  too  late  to  be  of  use,  so  I  inspected 
it  but  slightly,  and  remember  it  indis- 
tinctly. I  thought  the  passages  too  short. 

Addison,  however,  did  not  conclude 
his  life  in  peaceful  studies ;  but  relapsed, 
when  he  was  near  his  end,  to  a  political 
dispute. 

It  so  happened  that  (1718-10)  a  contro- 
versy was  agitated  with  great  vehemence 
between  those  friends  of  long  continu- 
ance, Addison  and  Steele.  It  may  be 
asked,  in  the  language  of  Homer,  what 
power  or  what  cause  should  set  them  at 
variance?  The  subject  of  their  dispute 
was  of  great  importance.  The  earl  of 
Sunderland  proposed  an  act  called  The 

•  Spence. 


Peerc^e  Bill ;  by  which  the  number  of 
Peers  should  be  fixed,  and  the  king  re- 
strained from  any  new  creation  of  nobi- 
lity, unless  when  an  old  family  should  be 
extinct.  To  this  the  lords  woukl  natu- 
rally agree ;  and  the  king,  who  was  yet 
little  acquainted  with  his  own  preroga- 
tive, and,  as  is  now  well  known,  almost 
indifferent  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown, 
had  been  persuaded  to  consent.  The  only 
difficulty  was  found  among  the  commons, 
who  were  not  likely  to  approve  the  per- 
petual exclusion  of  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  The  bill  therefore  was  eagerly 
opposed,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  whose  speech  was  published. 

The  lords  might  think  their  dignity 
diminished  by  improper  advancements, 
and  particularly  by  the  introduction  of 
twelve  new  peers  at  once,  to  produce  a 
majority  of  Tories  in  the  last  reign  ;  an 
act  of  authority  violent  enough,  yet  cer- 
tainly legal,  and  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  contempt  of  national 
right  with  which,  some  time  afterwards, 
by  the  instigation  of  Whiggism,  the  com- 
mons, chosen  by  the  people  for  three 
years,  chose  themselves  for  seven.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  disposition  of  the 
lords,  the  people  had  no  wish  to  increase 
their  power.  The  tendency  of  the  bill, 
as  Steele  observed  in  a  letter  to  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  was  to  introduce  an  aristo- 
cracy ;  for  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
lords,  so  limited,  would  have  been  des- 
potic and  irresistible. 

To  prevent  this  subversion  of  the  an. 
cient  establishment,  Steele,  whose  pen 
readily  seconded  his  political  passions, 
endeavoured  to  alarm  the  nation  by  a 
pamphlet  called  *  The  Plebeian.'  To  this 
an  answer  was  published  by  Addison, 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Old  Whig,'  in 
which  it  is  not  discovered  that  Steele 
was  then  known  to  be  the  advocate  for 
the  commons.  Steele  replied  by  a  second 
'  Plebeian ;'  and,  whether  by  ignorance 
or  by  courtesy,  confined  himself  to  his 
question,  without  any  personal  notice  of 
his  opponent.  Nothing  hitherto  was  com- 
mitted against  the  laws  of  friendship,  or 
proprieties  of  decency ;  butcontrovertists 
cannot  long  retain  their  kindness  for  each 
other.  The  *  Old  Whig*  answered  the 
'  Plebeian,'  and  could  not  forbear  some 
contempt  of  "  little  Dicky ^  whose  trade 
it  was  to  write  pamphlets."  Dicky, 
however,  did  not  lose  his  settled  venera- 
tion for  his  friend  ;  but  contented  himself 
with  quoting  some  lines  of  '  Cato,'  which 
were  at  once  detection  and  reproof.  The 
bill  was  laid  aside  during  that  session ; 
and  Addison  died  before  the  next,  in 
which  its  commitment  was  rejected  by 
*wo  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven. 
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Every  reader  snrely  mast  regret  that 
these  two  illostrioiM  friends,  after  so  many 
years  passed  in  confidence  and  endear, 
ment,  m  unity  of  interest,  conformity  of 
opinion,  and  feilowstiip  of  stady,  8tio»td 
finally  part  in  acrimonioos  opposition. 
Soch  a  controversy  was  **  l>euum  pins- 
quam  ctrt/«,"  as  Lucan  expresses  it. 
Why  could  not  faction  find  other  advo- 
cates? But  among  the  uncertainties  of 
the  human  state,  we  are  doomed  to  bodb- 
ber  the  instability  of  friendship. 

Of  this  dispute  I  have  little  knowledfe 
but  from  the  *  Biographia  Britannica.' 
The  *  Old  Whig'  is  not  inserted  in  Ad- 
dison's works;  nor  is  it  mentioned  by 
Tickell  in  his  Life ;  why  it  was  omitted, 
the  biographers  doubtless  give  the  true 
reason;  the  fact  was  too  recent,  and 
those  who  had  been  heated  in  the  conten- 
tion were  not  yet  cool. 

The  necessity  of  complying  with  times, 
and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the  great  im- 
pediment of  biography.  History  may  be 
formed,  from  permanent  monuments  and 
records ;  but  Lives  can  only  be  written 
from  personal  knowledge,  which  is  grow- 
ing every  day  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is 
lost  for  ever.  What  is  known  can  seldom 
be  immediately  told  ;  and  when  it  might 
be  tokl,  it  is  no  longer  known.  The  deli- 
cate features  of  the  mind,  the  nice  dis- 
criminations of  character,  and  the  minute 
peculiarities  of  conduct*  are  soon  obli- 
terated ;  and  it  is  snrely  better  that  ca- 
price, obstinacy ,  frolic,  and  folly ,  however 
they  might  delight  in  the  description, 
should  be  silently  forgotten,  than  that,  by 
wanton  merriment  and  unseasonable  de- 
tection, a  pang  should  be  given  to  a 
widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a  friend. 
As  the  process  of  these  narratives  is  now 
bringing  me  among  my  contemporaries, 
I  begin  to  feel  myself  **  walking  upon 
ashes  under  which  the  fire  is  not  extin- 
guished," and  coming  to  the  time  of 
which  it  will  be  proper  rather  to  say 
"  nothing  that  is  false,  than  all  that  is 
true." 

The  end  of  this  useful  life  was  now 
approaching. — Addison  had  for  some  time 
been  oppressed  by  shortness  of  breath, 
which  was  now  aggravated  by  a  dropsy ; 
and,  finding  his  danger  pressing,  he  pre- 
pared to  die  conformably  to  his  own 
precepts  and  professions. 

During  this  lingering  decay,  he  sent,  as 
Pope  relates*,  a  message  by  the  Earl  bf 
Warwick  to  Mr.  Gay,  desiring  to  see 
him.  Gay,  who  had  not  visited  him  for 
some  time  before,  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  found  himself  received  with  great 
kindness.  The  purpose  for  which  the 
interview  had  been  solicited  was  then 

*  Spence* 


discovered*  Addisoa  told  him,  that  Ire 
had  injured, him;  but  that,  if  he  reco- 
vered, he  would  recompense  him.  What 
the  injury  was  he  did  not  explain  ;  nor 
did  Gay  ever  know,  bat  supposed  that 
some  pi-eferment  designed  for  him  bad, 
by  Addison's  intervention,  been  vrMv- 
held. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of 
very  irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loose 
opinions.  Addison,  for  whom  he  did  not 
want  respect,  had  very  diligently  endear 
voured  to  reclaim  him ;  but  hit  arg»- 
ments  and  expostulatioM  bad  no  effect. 
One  experiment,  however,  remained  t« 
be  tried :  when  be  found  his  life  near  its 
end,  he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be 
called ;  and  when  he  desired,  with  great 
tenderness,  to  hear  his  last  injunctions, 
told  him,  "  I  have  sent  for  yon,  that  yon 
may  see  how  a  Christian  can  die."  Whnt 
effect  this  awful  scene  had  on  the  eari,  I 
know  not :  he  likewise  died  himself  in  a 
short  time. 

In  Tickeli's  excellent  Elegy  on  his 
friend  are  these  lines : 

'  He  tought  us  how  to  live ;  and,  oh !  too  bifth 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  ub  bow  to 
die— ' 

in  which  he  alludes,  as  he  told  Dr.  Young, 
to  this  moving  interview. 

Having  given  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell 
for  the  publication  of  his  works,  and  de- 
dicated them  on  his  deathbed  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Crages,  he  died,  June  17,  1719,  at 
Holland  House,  leaving  no  child  but  a 
daughter  t. 

Of  his  virtue  it  is  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony, that  the  resentment  of  party  haa 
transmitted  no  charge  of  any  crime.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  are  praised 
only  after  death ;  for  his  merit  was  so 
generally  acknowledged,  that  Swift,  hav- 
ing observed  that  bis  election  passed 
without  a  contest,  adds,  that,  **  if  he  pro- 
posed himself  for  king,  he  would  hardly 
have  been  refused." 

His  zeal  for  his  party  did  not  extin- 
guish his  kindness  for  the  merit  of  his 
opponents:  when  he  was  Secretary  in 
Ireland,  he  refused  to  intermit  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Swift. 

Of  his  habits,  or  external  manners, 
nothing  is  so  often  mentioned  as  that 
timorous  and  sullen  taciturnity,  which  his 
friends  called  modesty  by  too  mild  a 
name.  Steele  mentions  with  great  ten- 
derness **  that  remarkable  bashfulness, 
which  is  a  cloak  that  hides  and  muffles 
merit;"  and  tells  us,  "  that  his  abilities 
were  covered  only  by  modesty,  which 
doubles  the  beauties  which  are  seen,  and 
gives  credit  and  esteem  to  all  that  are 

f  She  died  at  fiilton,  in  Warwickshire,  at 
H  very  advanced  age,  in  1797. 
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concealed."  Chesterfield  affirms,  that 
**Addi80D  was  the  most  timorous  and  awk- 
ward man  that  he  ever  saw."  And  Ad- 
dison, speaking  of  his  own  deficience  in 
conversation,  osed  to  say  of  himself,  that, 
with  respect  to  intellectaal  wealth,  **  he 
conk!  draw  bills  fDr  a  thousand  pounds, 
though  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket." 

That  he  wanted  current  coin  for  ready 
payment,  and  by  that  want  was  often 
ohstrocted  and  distressed ;  that  he  was 
often  oppressed  by  an  improper  and  un- 
gracefal  timidity,  every  testimony  con- 
curs to  prove:  but  Chesterfield's  repre- 
sentation is  doubtless  hyperbolical.  That 
man  cannot  be  supposed  very  unexpert 
in  the  arts  of  conversation  and  practice 
of  life,  who,  without  fortune  or  alliance, 
by  bis  usefulness  and  dexterity,  became 
secretary  of  state ;  and  who  died  at  forty- 
seven,  after  having  not  only  stood  long 
in  the  highest  rank  of  wit  and  literature, 
but  filled  one  of  the  most  important 
offices  of  state. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason 
to  lament  his  obstinacy  of  silence ;  "  for 
he  was,"  says  Steele,  **  above  all  men  in 
that  talent  called  humour,  and  enjoyed  it 
in  such  perfection,  that  I  have  often 
reflected,  after  a  night  spent  with  him 
apart  from  all  the  world,  that  I  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  Terence  and  Ca- 
tullus, who  had  all  their  wit  and  nature, 
heightened  with  humour  more  exquisite 
and  delightful  than  anv  other  man  ever 
possessed."  This  is  the  fondness  of  a 
frienci ;  let  us  hear  what  is  told  us  by  a 
rival:  ** Addison's  conversation*,"  says 
Pope,  **  had  something  in  it  more  charm- 
ing than  I  have  found  in  any  other  man. 
But  this  was  only  when  familiar :  before 
strangers,  or,  perhaps,  a  single  stranger, 
he  preserved  hisdignity  by  a  stiff  silence." 

This  modesty  was  b^  no  means.incon- 
ustent  with  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
own  merit.  He  demanded  to  be  the  first 
name  in  modern  Wit ;  and,  with  Steele 
to  echo  him,  used  to  depreciate  Dryden, 
whom  Pope  and  Congreve  defended 
against  themf.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  be  suffered  too  much  pain 
from  the  prevalence  of  Pope's  poetical 
reputation ;  nor  is  it  without  strong  rea- 
son suspected,  that  by  some  diitingeunous 
acts  he  endeavoured  to  obstruct  it ;  Pope 
was  not  the  only  man  whom  he  insidi- 
ously injured,  though  the  only  man  of 
whom  be  could  be  afraid. 

His  own  powers  were  such  as  might 
have  satisfied  him  with  conscious  excel- 
lence. Of  very  extensive  ieaniing  he  has 
indeed  given  no  proofs.  He  seems  to 
have  bad  small  acquaintance  with  the 
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sciences,  and  to  have  rcsd  little  except 
Latin  and  French  ;  but  of  the  Latin  poets 
his  '  Dialogues  on  Medals'  show  that  he 
had  perused  the  works  with  great  dili- 
gence  and  skill.  The  abundance  of  his 
own  mind  left  him  little  indeed  of  adven- 
titious sentiments ;  his  wit  always  could 
suggest  what  the  occasion  demanded.  He 
had  read  with  critical  eyes  the  important 
volume  of  human  life,  and  knew  the  heart 
of  man  from  the  depths  of  stratagem  to 
the  surface  of  affectation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  easily  com- 
municate. **  This,"  says  Steele,  *'  was 
t articular  in  this  writer,  that,  when  he 
ad  taken  his  resolution,  or  made  his 
plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write,  he 
would  walk  about  a  room,  and  dictate  it 
into  language  with  as  much  freedom  and 
ease  as  any  one  could  write  it  down,  and 
attend  to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of 
what  he  dictated." 

Popet,  who  can  be  less  suspected  of 
favouring  his  memory,  declares  that  he 
wrote  very  fluently,  but  was  slow  and 
scnipnious  in  correcting ;  that  many  of 
his  Spectators  were  written  very  fast, 
and  sent  immediately  to  the  press ;  and 
that  it  seemed  to  be  for  his  advantage 
not  to  have  time  for  much  revisal. 

**  He  would  alter,"  says  Pope,  '*  any 
thing  to  please  his  friends,  before  publi- 
cation ;  but  would  not  retouch  his  pieces 
afterwards ;  and  I  believe  not  one  word 
in  '  Cato,'  to  which  I  made  an  objection, 
was  suffered  to  stand.'' 

The  last  line  of '  Cato'  is  Pope's,  hav- 
ing been  originally  written 
'  And,  oh!  'twas  this  that  ended  Gate's  life.' 

Pope  might  have  made  more  objec- 
tions to  the  six  concluding  lines.  In  the 
first  couplet  the  words  '  from  hence '  are 
improper;  and  the  second  line  is  taken 
from  Dryden's  Virgil.  Of  the  next 
couplet,  the  first  verse,  being  included 
in  the  second,  is  therefore  useless;  and 
in  the  third  Discord  is  made  to  produce 
Strife. 

Of  the  course  of  Addison^  familiar 
day  $,  before  his  marriage.  Pope  has  given 
a  detail.  He  had  in  the  house  with  him 
Bndgel,  and  perhaps  Philips.  His  chief 
companions  were  Steele,  Budget,  Phi- 
lips, Carey,  Davenant,and  Colonel  Brett. 
With  one  or  other  of  these  he  always 
breakfasted.  He  studied  all  morning; 
then  dined  at  a  tavern  ;  and  went  after- 
wards to  Button's. 

Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the 
Countess  of  Warwick's  family,  who,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Addison,  kept  a 
coffee-honse  on  the  south  side  of  Russel 
Street,  about  two  doors  from  Covent 
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Garden.  Here  it  was  that  the  Wits  of 
that  time  used  to  assemble.  It  is  said, 
when  Addison  had  saffered  any  vexation 
from  the  Countess,  he  withdrew  the 
company  from  Button's  house. 

From  the  coffee-hoase  he  went  again 
to  a  tavern,  where  he  often  sat  late,  and 
drank  too  much  wine.  In  the  bottle,  dis- 
content seelcs  for  comfort,  cowardice  for 
courage,  and  basbfnlness  for  confidence. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Addison  was  first 
seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission 
which  he  obtained  from  the  servile  timi- 
dity of  his  sober  hours.  He  that  feels 
oppression  from  the  presence  of  those  to 
whom  he  knows  himself  superior,  will 
desire  to  set  loose  his  powers  of  conversa- 
tion ;  and  who,  that  ever  asked  succoors 
from  Bacchus,  was  able  to  preserve  him- 
self from  being  enslaved  by  bis  auxiliary? 

Among  those  friends  it  was  that  Addi- 
aton  displayed  the  elegance  of  bis  collo- 
quial accomplishments,  which  may  easily 
be  supposed  such  as  Pope  represents 
them.  The  remark  of  Mandeville,  who, 
when  he  had  passed  an  evening  in  his 
company,  declared  that  he  was  a  parson 
in  a  tie-wig,  can  detract  little  from  his 
character;  he  was  always  reserved  to 
-  strangers,  and  was  not  incited  to  uncom- 
mon freedom  by  a  character  like  that  of 
Mandeville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his 
familiar  manners,  the  intervention  of 
sixty  years  has  now  debarred  us-  Steele 
once  promised  Congreve  and  the  public 
a  complete  descriptiob  of  his  character ; 
but  the  promises  of  authors  are  like  the 
vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thought  no  more 
on  his  design,  or  thought  on  it  with 
anxiety  that  at  last  disgusted  him,  and 
left  his  friend  in  the  hands  of  Tickell. 

One  slight  lineament  of  his  character 
Swift  has  preserved.  It  was  his  practice, 
when  he  found  any  man  invincibly 
wrong,  to  flatter  his  opinions  by  acqui- 
escence, and  sink  him  yet  deeper  in 
absurdity.  This  artifice  of  mischief  was 
admired  hy  Stella;  and  Swift  seems  to 
approve  her  admiration. 

His  works  will  supply  some  informa- 
tion. It  appears,  from  his  various  pic- 
tures of  the  world,  that,  with  all  his 
bashfulness,  he  had  conversed  with  many 
distinct  classes  of  men,  had  surveyed 
their  ways  with  very  diligent  observa- 
tion, and  marked  with  great  acuteness 
the  effects  of  different  modes  of  life.  He 
was  a  man  in  whose  presence  nothing 
reprehensible  was  out  of  danger ;  quick 
in  discerning  whatever  was  wrong,  or 
ridiculous,  and  not  unwilling  to  expose 
it.  '*  There  are,"  says  Steele,  "  in  his 
writings  many  oblique  strokes  upon  some 
of  the  wittiest  men  of  the  age."  His  de- 
light was  more  to  excite  merriment  than 


detestation ;  and  he  detects  follies  raHier 
than  crimes. 

If  any  judgment  be  made  from  his 
books,  of  bis  moral  character  nothing 
will  be  found  but  purity  and  excellence. 
Knowledge  of  mankind,  indeed,  less  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  Addison,  will  sliow, 
that  to  write,  and  to  live,  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Many  who  praise  virtue,  do  no 
more  than  praise  it.  Yet  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  Addison's  professions  and 
practice  were  at  no  great  variance,  since 
amidst  that  storm  of  faction  in  which 
most  of  his  life  was  passed,  though  his 
station  made  him  conspicuous,  and  his 
activity  made  him  formidable,  the  cha- 
racter ^ven  him  by  his  friends  was  never 
contradicted  by  his  enemies :  of  those, 
with  whom  interest  or  opinion  united 
him,  he  had  not  only  the  esteem,  but  the 
kindness  ;  and  of  others,  whom  the  vio- 
lence of  opposition  drove  against  him, 
though  be  might  lose  the  love,  he  retained 
the  reverence. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Tickell,  that 
he  employed  wit  on  the  side  of  virtue 
and  religion.  He  not  only  made  the 
proper  ose  of  wit  himself,  but  taught  ft 
to  others ;  and  from  his  time  it  has  been 
generally  subservient  to  the  cause  of  rea- 
son and  of  truth.  He  had  dissipated  the 
prejudice  that  had  long  connected  gaiety 
with  vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with 
laxity  of  principles.  He  has  restored 
virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence 
not  to  be  ashamed.  This  is  an  elevation 
of  literary  character,  '  above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Roman  fame.*  No  greater 
felicity  can  genius  attain,  than  that  of 
having  pmified  intellectual  pleasure,  se- 
parated mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit 
from  licentiousness ;  of  having  taught  a 
succession  of  writers  to  bring  elegance 
and  gaiety  to  the  aid  of  goodness ;  and, 
if  I  may  use  expressions  yet  more  awflil, 
of  having  '  turned  many  to  righteous- 
ness.' 

Addison,  in  his  life,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  was  considered  by  a  gieater 
part  of  readers  as  supremely  excelling 
both  in  poetry  and  criticism.  Part  of  his 
reputation  may  be  probably  ascribed  to 
the  advancement  of  his  fortune  ;  when, 
as  Swift  observes,  he  became  a  states- 
man, and  saw  poets  waiting  at  his  levee, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  praise  was  accu- 
mulated upon  him.  Much  likewise  may 
be  more  honourably  ascribed  to  his  per- 
sonal character:  he  who,  if  he  had 
claimed  it,  might  have  obtained  the  dia- 
dem, was  not  likely  to  be  denied  the 
laurel. 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  arti- 
ficial and  accidental  fame ;  and  Addison 
is  to  pass  throueh  futurity  protected  only 
by  his  genius.  Every  name  which  kind- 
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nesri  or  interest  once  raised  too  high  is  in 
danger,  lest  the  next  age  shonid,  by  the 
venseanee  of  criticism,  sink  it  in  the 
same  proportion.  A  great  writer  has 
lately  styled  him  "  an  indifferent  poet, 
and  a  worse  critic." 

His  poetry  is  first  to  be  considered ; 
of  which  it  most  be  confessed  that  it  has 
not  often  those  felicities  of  diction  whi^h 
gire  Instre  to  sentiments,  or  that  vigoar 
of  sentiment  that  animates  diction :  there 
is  little  of  ardoar,  vehemence,  or  trans- 
port; there  is  very  rarely  the  awfnlness 
of  grandeor,  and  not  very  often  the  splen- 
dour of  elegance.  He  thinks  jastly ;  bnt 
he  thinks  faintly.  This  is  his  general 
character;  to  which,  doubtless,  many 
single  passages  will  fbmish  exception. 

Yet,  if  he  seldom  reaches  supreme 
excellence,  he  rarely  sinks  into  dulness, 
and  is  still  more  rarely  entangled  in  ab- 
surdity. He  did  not  trust  his  powers 
enough  to  be  negligent.  There  is  in  most 
of  his  compositions  a  calmness  and  equa- 
bility, deliberate  and  cautions,  sometimes 
with  liule  that  delights,  but  seldom  with 
any  thing  that  offends. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  be  his  poems  to 
Dryden,  to  Sommers,  and  to  the  King. 
His  ode  on  St.  Cecilia  has  been  imitat^ 
by  Pope,  and  has  something  in  it  of 
Dryden's  vigour.  Of  his  Account  of  the 
English  Poets,  be  used  to  speak  as  a 
•*  poor  thing*  ;'»  bnt  it  is  not  worse  than 
his  usual  strain.  He  has  said,  not  very 
jndicionsly,  in  his  character  of  Waller, 

*  Thy  verse  could  »how  ev*n  Cromwell**  iODo< 

cencci 
And  compliment  the  storms  that  bore  him 

hence. 
O !  had  thy  Muse  not  come  an  Af{e  too  soon. 
But  seen  great  Nassau  on  the  British  throne. 
How  had  bit  triumph  glittei'd  in  thy  page  !* 

What  is  this  bnt  to  say,  that  he  who 
could  compliment  Cromwell  had  been 
the  proper  poet  for  King  William  t  Ad- 
diaon,  however,  never  printed  the  piece. 
The  '  Letter  from  Italy  *  has  been  al- 
ways praised,  bnt  has  never  been  praised 
beyond  its  merit.  It  is  more  correct, 
with  less  appearance  of  labour,  and  more 
elegant,  with  less  ambitioi^  of  ornament, 
than  any  other  of  his  poems.  There  is, 
however,  one  broken  metaphor,  of  which 
notice  may  properly  be  taken : 

'  Fired  with  that  name— 
I  bridle  in  my  strugeliog  Muse  with  pain. 
Thai  long*  to  launch  into  a  nobler  strain.' 

To  bridle  a  goddess  is  no  very  delicate 
Idea;  bnt  why  must  she  be  bridled? 
because  she  longs  to  launch;  an  act 
which  was  never  hindered  by  a  bridle : 
and  whither  will  she  launch?  into  a 
nobler  strain.    She  is  in  the  first  line  a 

•  Spence. 


horse,  in  the  second  a  boat;  and  the 
care  of  the  poet  is  to  keep  his  horse  or 
his  boat  from  singing. 

The  next  composition  is  the  far  famed 
campaign,  which  Dr.Wharton  has  termed 
a  **  Garette  in  Rhyme,"  with  harshness 
not  often  used  by  the  good  natnre  of  his 
criticism.  Before  a  censnre  so  severe  is 
admitted,  let  us  consider  that  War  is  a 
fV-eqnent  subject  of  Poetry,  and  then  in- 
quire who  has  described  it  with  inore 
justness  an<l  force.  Many  of  our  own 
writers  tried  their  powers  upon  this  year 
of  victory  :  yet  Addison's  is  confessedly 
the  best  performance;  his  poem  is  the 
work  of  a  man  not  blinded  by  the  dust 
of  learning ;  his  images  are  not  borrowed 
merely  from  books.  The  snperiority 
which  he  confers  upon  his  hero  is  not 
personal  prowess,  and  **  mighty  bone," 
but  deliberate  intrepidity,  a  calm  com- 
mand of  his  passions,  and  the  power  of 
consultingbis  own  mind  in  the  midst  of 
danger.  The  rejection  and  contempt  of 
fiction  is  rational  and  manly. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  last  line  Is 
imitated  by  Pope: 
*  Marlb^oush's   exploiu    appear    divinely 

Raised  of  theow^Tes  their  genuine  charms 

they  boast. 
And  those  that  paint  them  truest,  praise  them 

most,' 

This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts ;  but,  not 
knowing  how  to  use  what  was  not  his 
own,  he  spoiled  the  thought  when  he  had 
borrowed  it: 

'  The  well  sung  woes  shall  soothe  my  pensive 

ghost; 
He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them 

most*' 

Martial  exploits  may  be  painted;  per- 
haps woes  may  he  painted  ;  bnt  they  are 
surely  not  painted  by  being  well  sung  : 
it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in  song,  or  to  sing 
in  colon rs. 

No  passage  in  the  'Campaign'  has 
been  more  often  mentioned  than  the 
simile  of  the  angel,  which  is  said  in  the 
Tatler  to  be  "  one  of  the  noblest  thoughts 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man," 
and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attentive  con- 
sideration. Let  it  be  ficst  inquired  whe- 
ther it  be  a  simile.  A  poetical  simile  is 
the  discovery  of  likeness  between  two 
actions,  in  their  general  nature  dissimilar, 
or  of  causes  terminating  by  different  ope- 
rations in  some  resemblance  of  effect. 
Bnt  the  mention  of  another  like  conse- 
quence from  a  like  cause,  or  of  a  like 
performance  by  a  like  agency,  is  not  a 
simile,  but  an  exemplification.  It  is  not 
a  simile  to  say  that  the  Thames  waters 
fields,  as  the  Po  waters  fields ;  or  that 
as  Hecla  vomits  flames  in  Iceland,  so 
MtuA  vomits  flames  in  Sicily.    When 
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Horace  says  of  Pindar,  that  he  poors  his 
violence  and  rapidity  of  verse,  as  a  river 
swoln  with  rain  rashes  from  the  moan- 
tain  ;  or  of  himself,  that  his  genius  wan- 
ders in  qnest  of  poetical  decorations,  as 
the  bee  wanders  to  collect  honey  ;  he,  in 
either  case,  produces  a  simile ;  the  mind 
is  impressed  with  the  resemblance  of 
things  generally  unlike,  as  unlike  as  intel- 
lect and  body.  But  if  Pindar  had  been 
described  as  writing  with  the  copiousness 
and  grandeur  of  Homer,  or  Horace  had 
told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his 
own  poetry  with  the  same  care  as  Iso- 
erates  polished  his  orations,  instead  of 
similitude,  he  would  have  exhibited  al- 
most identity  ;  he  would  have  given  the 
same  portraits  with  different  names.  In 
the  poem  now  examined,  when  the  Eng- 
lish are  represented  as  gaining  a  fortified 
pads,  by  repetition  of  attack,  and  perse- 
verance of  resolution  ;  their  obstinacy  of 
courage  and  vigour  of  onset  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  sea  that  breaks,  with  inces- 
sant batleiy,the  dikes  of  Holland.  This 
is  a  simile :  but  when  Addison,  having 
celebrated  the  beauty  of  Marlborough's 
person,  tells  us,  that  '  Achilles  thus  was 
formed  with  every  grace,*  here  is  no 
simile,  but  a  mere  exemplification.  A 
simile  may  be  compared  to  lines  con- 
verging at  a  point,  and  is  more  excellent 
as  the  lines  approach  from  greater  dis- 
tance :  an  exemplification  may  be  consi- 
dered as  two  parallel  lines,  which  run  on 
together  without  approximation,  never 
far  separated,  and  never  joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  the  angel  in  the 
poem,  that  the  action  of  both  is  almost 
the  same,  and  performed  by  both  in  the 
same  manner.  Marlborough  **  teaches 
the  battle  to  rage  ;'*  the  angel  "  directs 
the  storm  :"  Marlborough  is  **  unmoved 
in  peaceful  thought;"  the  angel  is  *'calm 
and  serene;"  Marlborough  stands  "  un- 
moved amidst  the  shock  of  hosts ;"  the 
angel  rides  '*ealm  in  the  whirlwind." 
The  lines  on  Marlborough  are  just  and 
noble;  but  the  simile  gives  almost  the 
same  images  a  second  time. 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly 
a  simile,  was  remote  from  vulgar  con- 
ceptions, and  reqaire<l  great  labour  of 
research,  or  dexterity  of  application.  Of 
this  Dr.  Madden,  a  name  which  Ireland 
ought  to  liononr,  once  gave  me  his  opi- 
nion. "  If  I  had  set,"  said  he,  **  ten 
schoolboys  to  write  on  tlie  battle  of  Blen- 
heim, and  eight  had  brought  me  the  angel, 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised." 

The  opera  of  *  Rosamond/  though  it  is 
seldom  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  first  of 
Addison's  compositions.  The  subject  is 
well  chosen,  the  fiction  is  pleasing,  and 
the  praise  of  Marlborough,  for  which 
tJie  scene  gives  an  opportunity,  is,  what 


perhaps  every  human  excellence  most 
be,  the  product  of  good-luck,  improved 
by  genius.  The  thoughts  are  some- 
times great,  and  sometimes  tender;  the 
versification  is  easy  and  gay.  There  is 
doubtless  some  advantage  in  the  short- 
ness of  the  lines,  which  there  is  little 
temptation  to  load  with  expletive  epi> 
thets.  The  dialogue  seems  commonly 
better  than  the  songs.  The  two  comic 
characters  of  Sir  Trusty  and  Grideline, 
though  of  no  great  value,  are  yet  sach  as 
the  poet  intended.  Sir  Trusty's  account 
of  the  death  of  Rosamond  is,  I  think, 
too  grossly  absurd.  The  whole  drama  is 
airy  and  elegant ;  engaging  in  its  process, 
and  pleasing  in  its  conclusion.  If  Addison 
had  cultivated  the  lighter  parts  of  poetry, 
he  would  probably  have  excelled. 

The  tragedy  of '  Cato,'  which,  contrary 
to  the  rule  observed  in  selecting  the  works 
of  other  poets,  has  by  the  weight  of  its 
character  forced  its  way  into  the  late 
collection,  is  unquestionably  the  noblest 
production  of  Addison's  genius.  Of  a 
work  so  much  read,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
any  thing  new.  About  things  on  which 
the  public  thinks  long,  it  commonly  at- 
tains to  think  right ;.  and  of  '  Cato'  it  has 
been  not  unjustly  determined,  that  it  is 
rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama, 
rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments  in 
elegant  language,  than  a  representation 
of  natural  affections,  or  of  any  state  pro- 
bable or  possible  in  human  life.  Nothing 
here  **  excites  or  assuages  emotion  :** 
here  is  **  no  magical  power  of  raising 
fantastic  terror  or  wild  anxiety."  The 
events  are  expected  without  solicitode, 
and  are  remembered  without  joy  or  sor- 
row. Of  the  agents  we  have  no  care ; 
we  consider  not  what  they  are  doing,  or 
what  they  are  suffering ;  we  wish  only 
to  know  what  they  have, to  say.  Cato 
is  a  being  above  our  solicitude  ;  a  man 
of  whom  the  gods  take  care,  and  whom 
we  leave  to  their  care  with  heedless  con- 
fidence. To  the  rest  neither  gods  nor 
men  can  have  much  attention  ;  for  there 
is  not  one  amongst  them  that  strongly 
attracts  either  affection  or  esteem.  But 
they  are  made  the  vehicles  of  such  sen- 
timents and  such  expression,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  scene  in  the  play  which  die 
reader  does  not  wish  to  impress  upon  his 
memory. 

When  *  Cato'  was  shown  to  Pope*, 
he  advised  the  author  to  print  it,  without 
any  theatrical  exhibition ;  supposing  that 
it  would  be  read  more  favourably  than 
heard.  Addison  declared  himself  of  the 
same  opinion;  but  urged  the  importu- 
nity of  his  friends  for  its  appearance  on 
the  stage.  The  emulation  of  parties  made 
it  snccessful  beyond  expectation  ;  and 
•  Spence* 
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its  tnccesB  has  introdnced  or  confirmed 
among  ns  the  nse  of  dialogue  too  decla- 
matory,  of  anaffecting  elegance,  and  chill 
philosophy. 

The  nniversality  of  applanse,  however 
it  Diif  ht  quell  the  censure  of  common 
mortabthad  no  other  effect  than  to  harden 
Dennis  in  fixed  dislike ;  but  his  dislike 
was  not  merely  capricious.  He  found  and 
showed  many  faults;  he  showed  them 
indeed  with  anger,  but  he  found  them 
with  acuteness,  such  as  ought  to  rescue 
liis  criticism  from  oblivion;  though,  at 
last,  it  will  have  no  other  life  than  it  de- 
rives from  the  work  which  it  endeavours 
to  oppress. 

Why  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  the  audience,  he  gives  his  reason,  by 
remarking,  that 

"  A  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a  gene- 
ral applause,  when  it  appears  that  the 
applause  is  natural  and  spontaneous ;  but 
that  little  regard  is  to  be  had  to  it,  when 
it  is  affected  and  artificial.  Of  all  the 
tragedies  which  in  his  memory  have  had 
vast  and  violent  runs,  not  one  has  been 
excellent,  few  have  been  tolerable,  most 
have  been  scandalous.  When  a  poet 
writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has  judg- 
ment, and  who  feels  he  has  genius,  that 
poet  presumes  upon  his  own  merit,  and 
scorns  to  make  a  cabal.  That  people 
come  coolly  to  the  representation  of  such 
a  tragedy,  without  any  violent  expecta- 
tion, or  delusive  imagination,  or  mvin- 
eible  prepossession ;  that  such  an  audience 
is  liable  to  receive  the  impressions  which 
the  poem  shall  naturally  make  on  them, 
and  to  jndge  by  their  own  reason,  and 
their  own  judgments,  and  that  reason 
and  judgment  are  calm  and  serene,  not 
formed  by  nature  to  make  proselytes, 
and  to  control  and  lord  it  over  the  ima- 
ginations of  others.  But  that  when  an 
author  writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he 
has  neither  genius  or  judgment,  he  has 
recourse  to  the  making  a  party,  and  he 
endeavours  to  make  up  in  industry  what 
is  wanting  in  talent,  and  to  supply  by 
poetical  craft  the  absence  of  poetical  art : 
that  such  an  author  is  humbly  contented 
to  raise  men's  passions  by  a  plot  without 
doors,  since  he  despairs  of  doing  it  by  that 
which  be  brings  upon  the  stage.  That 
party  and  passion,  and  prepossession, 
are  clamorous  and  tumultuous  things, 
and  so  much  the  more  clamorous  and 
tumnltnous  by  how  much  the  more  erro- 
neous :  that  they  domineer  and  tyrannize 
over  the  imaginations  of  persons  who 
want  judgment,  and  sometimes  too  of 
those  who  have  it 4  and,  like  a  fierce  and 
ootrageous  torrent,  bear  down  all  oppo- 
sition before  them." 

He  then  condemns  the  neglect  of  poeti- 
cal justice ;  which  is  always  one  of  his 
favourite  principles. 


"  Tis  certainly  the  duty  of  every  tragic 
poet,  by  the  exact  distribution  of  poetical 
justice,  to  imitate  the  Divine  Dispensa- 
tion, and  to  inculcate  a  particular  Provi- 
dence. 'Tis  true,  indee<I,  upon  the  stage 
of  the  world,  the  wicked  sometimes 
prosper,  and  the  guiltless  suffer.  But 
that  is  permitted  by  the  Governor  of  the 
world,  to  show,  from  the  attribute  of  his 
infinite  justice,  that  there  is  a  compen- 
sation in  futurity,  to  prove  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul,  and  the  certainty 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  But 
the  poetical  persons  in  tragedy  exist  no 
longer  than  the  reading,  or  the  repre- 
sentation ;  the  whole  extent  of  their  en- 
mity is  circnmscribed  by  those ;  and 
therefore,  during  that  reading  or  repre- 
sentation, acconling  to  their  merits  or 
demerits,  they  must  be  punished  or  re- 
warded. If  this  is  not  done,  there  is  no 
impartial  distribution  of  poetical  justice, 
no  instructive  lecture  of  a  particular 
Providence,  and  no  imitation  of  the  Di- 
vine Dispensation.  And  yet  the  author 
of  this  tragedy  does  not  only  run  counter 
to  this,  in  the  fate  of  his  principal  cha- 
racter ;  but  every  where,  throughout  it, 
makes  virtue  suifer,  and  vice  triumph : 
for  not  only  Cato  is  vanquished  by  Csesar, 
but  the  treachery  and  perfidionsness  of 
Syphax  prevail  over  the  honest  sim- 
plicity and  the  credulity  of  Juba  ;  and 
the  sly  subtlety  and  dissimulation  of 
Fortius  over  the  generous  frankness  and 
open-heartedness  of  Marcus." 

Whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in 
seeing  crimes  punished  and  virtue  re- 
warded, yet,  since  wickeflness  often  pros- 
pers in  real  life,  the  poet  is  certainly  at 
libei-ty  to  give  It  prosperity  on  the  stage. 
For  if  poetry'  has  an  imitation  of  reality, 
how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting 
the  world  in  its  true  form  t  The  stage 
may  sometimes  gratify  our  wishes ;  but, 
if  it  be  truly  the  **  mirror  of  Itfe,"  it 
ought  to  show  us  sometimes  what  we  are 
to  expect. 

Dennis  objects  to  the  characters,  that 
they  are  not  natural,  or  reasonable ;  but 
as  heroes  and  heroines  are  not  beings  that 
are  seen  every  day,  it  is  hard  to  find  upon 
what  principles  their  conduct  fehall  be 
tried.  It  is,  however,  not  useless  to  con- 
sider what  he  says  of  the  manner  in 
which  Cato  receives  the  account  of  his 
son's  death. 

**  Nor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth 
act,  one  jot  more  in  nature  than  that  of 
his  son  and  Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  re- 
ceives the  news  of  his  son's  death  not 
only  with  dry  eyes,  but  with  a  sort  of 
satisfaction ;  and  in  the  same  page  sheds 
tears  for  the  calamity  of  his  country,  and 
does  the  same  thing  in  the  next  page  upon 
the  bare  apprehension  of  the  danger  of 
his  friends.    l^i^,^|iigc^^^j|^y^one-s 
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country  is  the  love  of  oiie*H  conntryinen, 
as  I  have  shown  apon  anoUier  occasion, 
I  desire  to  ask  th%se  questions :  Of  all 
oar  countrymen,  which  do  we  love  roost, 
those  whom  we  know,  or  those  whom 
we  know  not?  And  of  those  vhom  we 
know,  which  do  we  cherish  most,  onr 
friends  or  onr  enemies?  And  of  onr 
friends,  which  are  the  dearest  to  ns, 
those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  those  who 
are  not?  And  of  all  our  relations,  for 
which  have  we  most  tenderness,  for  those 
who  are  near  to  ns,  or  for  those  who  are 
remote  7  And  of  oar  near  relations,  which 
are  the  nearest,  and  consequently  the 
dearest  to  us,  our  offspring  or  others? 
Our  offspring  moKt  certainly  ;  as  Nature, 
or,  in  other  words.  Providence,  has 
wisely  contrived  for  the  preservation  of 
mankind.  Now,  does  it  not  follow,  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  for  a  man  to  re- 
ceive the  news  of  his  son's  death  with 
dry  eyes,  and  to  weep  at  the  same  time 
for  the  calamities  of  his  country,  is  a 
wretched  affectation,  and  a  miserable  in- 
consistency ?  Is  not  that,  in  plain  £ng. 
iish,  to  receive  with  dry  eyes  the  news 
of  the  deaths  of  those  for  whose  sake  oar 
country  is  a  name  so  dear  to  us,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  shed  teais  for  those  for 
whose  sakes  our  country  is  not  a  name 
so  dear  to  us?'* 

But  this  formidable  assailant  is  less 
resistible  wlien  he  attacks  the  probability 
of  the  action,  and  the  reasonableness  of 
the  plan.  Every  critical  reader  most 
remark,  that  Addison  has,  with  a  scru- 
palosity  almost  unexampled  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  confined  himself  in  time  to  a 
single  day,  and  in  place  to  rigorous  anky. 
*  The  scene  never  changes,  and  the  whole 
action  of  the  play  passes  in  the  great  hall 
of  Cato's  house  at  Utica.  Much  there- 
fore is  done  in  the  hall,  for  which  any 
other  place  had  been  more  fit ;  and  this 
impropriety  affords  Dennis  many  hints 
of  merriment,  and  oppoi  tonities  of  tri- 
umph. The  passage  is  long  ;  but  as  such 
disquisitions  are  not  common,  and  the 
objections  are  skilfully  formed  and  vigor- 
ously urged,  those  who  delight  in  critical 
controversy  will  not  think  it  tedious. 

<'  Upon  the  departure  of  Fortius,  Sem- 
prouius  makes  but  one  soliloquy,  and 
immediately  in  comes  Syphax,  and  then 
the  two  politicians  are  at  it  immediately. 
They  lay  their  heads  together,  with  their 
snuff-boxes  in  their  hands,  as  Mr.  Bayes 
has  it,  and  feague  it  away.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  that  wise  scene,  Syphax  seems 
to  give  a  seasonable  caution  to  Sempro- 
uins : 

'  Sjfph.  But  U  It  true,  Sempronius,  that  your 

«enate 
U  cali'd  toi^ether!  Goda!  thou  must  be  cau- 

rious; 
Cito  lias  piercing  eyes.' 


**  There  isa  great  deal  of  caution  showa 
indeed,  in  meeting  in  a  governor's  own 
hall  to  carry  on  their  plot  against  him. 
Whatever  opinion  they  have  of  his  eyes, 
I  suppose  they  have  none  of  his  ears,  or 
they  would  never  have  talked  at  this  • 
foolish  rate  so  near : 

*  (Jo4g  1  thou  must  be  caatioos.* 
**  Oh  I  yes,  very  cautions :  for  if  Cato 
should  overhear  you,  and  turn  yon  off  for 
politicians,  Caesar  would  never  take  yon ; 
no,  Caesar  would  never  take  you. 

«*  When  Cato,  Act  II.  turns  the  sena- 
tors out  of  the  hall,  upon  pretence  of 
acquainting  Jnba  with  the  result  of  their 
debates,  he  appears  to  me  to  do  a  thing 
which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  civil. 
Jnba  might  certainly  have  better  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  that 
debate  in  some  private  apartment  of  the 
palace.  But  the  poet  was  driven  upon 
this  absurdity  to  make  way  for  another ; 
and  that  is,  to  give  Juba  an  opportunity 
to  demand  Marcia  of  her  father.  But 
the  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba  and  Syphax, 
In  the  same  act ;  the  invectives  of  Sy- 
phax against  the  Romans  and  Cato ;  the 
advice  that  he  gives  Juba,  in  her  father's 
hall,  to  bear  away  Marcia  by  force  ;  and 
his  brutal  and  clamorous  rage  upon  his 
refusal,  and  at  a  time  when  Cato  was 
scarcely  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  not 
out  of  hearing,  at  least  some  of  his  guards 
or  domestics  must  necessarily  be  sap- 
posed  to  be  within  hearing ;  is  a  thing 
that  is  so  far  from  being  probable,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible. 

**  Sempronius,  in  the  second  Act, 
comes  back  once  more  In  the  same  morn- 
ing to  the  governoi-'s  hall,  to  carry  on  the 
conspiracy  with  Syphax  against  the  go- 
vernor, his  country,  and  his  family; 
which  is  so  stupid,  that  it  is  below  the 
wisdom  of  the  O— 's,  the  Mac's,  and  the 
Teague's ;  even  Eustace  Commins  him- 
self  would  never  have  gone  to  Justice- 
hall,  to  have  conspired  against  the  go- 
vernment. If  officers  at  Portsmouth 
should  lay  their  heads  together,  in  order 
to  the  carrying  off*  J —  6 — *s  niece  or 
daughter,  would  they  meet  in  J —  G — 's 
hall,  to  carry  on  that  conspiracy  ?  There 
would  be  no  necessity  for  their  meeting 
there,  at  least  till  they  came  to  tlie  exe- 
cution of  their  plot,  because  there  would 
be  other  places  to  meet  in.  There  would 
be  no  probability  that  they  should  meet 
there,  because  there  would  be  places 
more  private  and  more  commodious. 
Now  there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  a  tra- 
gical aetion  but  what  is  necessary  or 
probable. 

**  But  treason  is  not  the  only  thing 

•  Sir  J<rfin  GH>son,  Lieutenant  Gotemor  of 
PortMuoiitb  in  the  year  1710.  He  was  muck 
beloved  io  tbe  army. 
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that  is  curried  on  in  thU  hall ;  that,  and 
love,  and  pbiloBophy,  toke  their  tarns  in 
it,  without  any  manner  of  necessity  or 
proAnbility  occasioned  by  the  action,  as 
daly  and  as  regularly,  without  interrnpt- 
i«g  one  another,  as  if  there  were  a  triple 
league  between  them,  and  a  mutual  agree- 
ment that  each  should  give  place  to,  and 
make  way  for,  the  other,  in  a  due  and 
orderly  succession. 

'*  We  now  come  to  the  third  Act. 
Sempronitts,  in  this  Act,  comes  into  the 
governor's  hall,  with  the  leaders  of  the 
mutiny :  but,  as  soon  as  Cato  is  gone, 
Sempronius,  who  but  just  before  had 
acted  like  an  unparalleled  knave,  dis- 
covers himself,  like  an  egregious  fool,  to 
be  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy. 

'  Semp.  Know,  villains,  when  such  paltry 

slaved  presume 
To  mix  in  treaiton,  if  the  plot  succeeds. 
They're  thrown  Deflected  by  ;  but,  if  it  falls, 
They're  sure  to  die  like  doits,  as  you  shall  do. 
Here,   lake  these  factious   monsters,   drasr 

them  forth 
To  sudden  death—* 

«  Tis  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader 
says,  there  are  none  there  but  friends; 
but  is  that  possible  at  such  a  juncture? 
Can  a  parcel  of  rogues  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate the  governor  of  a  town  of  war,  in 
his  own  house,  in  mid-day  ?  and,  after 
they  are  discovered,  and  defeated,  can 
there  be  none  near  them  but  friends  1  Is 
it  not  plain,  from  these  words  of  Sem- 
pronius, 

*  Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drasr 

them  forih 
To  sudden  death.—' 

"  and  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards 
upon  the  word  of  command,  that  those 
guards  were  within  ear-shot?  fiehold 
Sempronius  then  palpably  discovered. 
How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  instead 
\>f  being  hanged  up  with  the  rest,  he  re- 
mains secure  in  the  governor's  hall,  and 
there  carries  on  his  conspiracy  against 
the  government,  the  third  time  in  the 
same  day,  with  his  old  comrade  Syphax, 
who  enters  at  the  same  time  that  the 
guards  are  carrying  away  the  leaders,  big 
with  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Sempro- 
nius; though  where  he  had  his  intelli- 
gence so  soon  is  difficult  to  imagine? 
And  now  the  reader  may  expect  a  very 
extraoidinary  scene ;  there  is  not  abun- 
dance of  spirit  indeed,  nor  a  great  deal 
of  passion,  but  there  is  wisdom  more 
than  enough  to  supply  all  defects. 

*8yph.  Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has 

proved  abortive: 
Still  there  remains  an  after-frame  to  play : 
My  troops  are  mounted,  their  Numidian  steeds 
Snuff  up  the  winds,  and  long  to  scour  tbe  desert. 
Let  but  Sempronius  lead  us  in  our  flight, 
We'll  force  the  gate,  where  Maruus  keeps  bis 

guard. 
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And  hew  4own  all  that  would  oppose  our 

passage ; 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Ceesar's  camp. 
Semp.  Confusion!  I  have  faii'd  of  half  my 
purpose ; 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcla's  left  behind.' 

"  Well  1  but  though  he  tells  us  the  half 
purpose  he  has  failed  of,  he  does  not  tell 
us  the  half  that  he  has  carried.  But  what 
does  he  mean  by 

*  Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behiml !» 

"  He  is  now  in  her  own  house  I  and  we 
have  neither  seen  her,  nor  heard  of  her, 
any  where  else  since  the  play  began. 
But  now  let  us  hear  Syphax  : 

'What  hinders  then,  but  that  you  find  her  out, 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force !» 

"  But  what  does  old  Syphax  mean  by 

finding  her  out?  They  talk  as  if  she  were 

as  hard  to  be  found  as  a  hare  in  a  fiosty 

morning. 

'  Semp.  But  how  to  gain  admission?' 

"  Oh !  she  is  found  out  then,  it  seems. 

'  Rut  how  to  gain  admission!  for  access 

Is  given  to  none,  but  Juba  and  her  brothers.* 

**  But, raillery  apart,  why  access  to  Juba? 
For  he  was  owned  and  received  as  a  lover 
neither  by  the  father  nor  by  the  daughter. 
Well;  but  let  that  pass.  Syphax  puts 
Sempronius  out  of  pain  immediately; 
and,  being  a  Numidian,  abounding  it^ 
wiles,  supplies  him  with  a  stratagem  for 
admission,  that,  1  believe,  is  a  nonpa- 
rellle. 

'  Syph.  Thou  Shalt  have  Juba's  dress,  and 
Jiiba's  guards; 
The  doors  will  open  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  them.' 

**  Sempionius  is,  it  seems,  to  pass  for 
Juba  in  full  day  at  Cato's  house,  where 
they  were  both  so  very  well  known,  by 
having  Juba's  dress  and  his  guards;  as 
if  one  of  the  marshals  of  France  could 
pass  for  the  duke  of  Bavaria  at  noon-day, 
at  Versailles,  by  having  his  dress  and 
liveries.  But  how  does  Syphax  pretend 
to  help  Sempronius  to  young  Jaba'sdress? 
Does  he  serve  him  in  a  double  capacity, 
as  general  and  master  of  his  wardrobe  ? 
But  why  Juba's  guards?  For  the  devil 
of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared  with 
yet.  Well!  though  this  is  a  mighty  po- 
litic invention,  yet,  metbinks,  they  might 
have  done  without  it :  for,  since  the  ad- 
vice that  Syphax  gave  to  Sempronius 
was, 

'  To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force,' 
"  in  my  opinion,  the  shortest  and  like- 
liest way  of  coming  at  the  lady  was  by 
demolishing,  instead  of  putting  on  an 
impertinent  disguise  to  circumvent  two 
or  three  slaves.  But  Sempronius,  it 
seems,  is  of  andtber  opiniuu.    He  extols  . 
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to  the  skies  the  invention  of  old  Sy- 
phax: 

'  Semp,  Heavens!  what  a  ibought  was  there !' 

"  Now,  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  if  I 
have  not  been  as  good  as  my  word.  Did 
I  not  tell  him,  that  I  would  lay  before 
him  a  very  wise  scene? 

''But  now  let  us  lay  before  the  reader 
that  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  Fourth 
Act,  which  may  show  the  absurdities 
which  the  author  has  run  into,  through 
the  indiscreet  observance  of  the  Unity  of 
Place.  I  do  not  remember  that  Aristotle 
has  said  any  thing  expressly  concerning 
the  Unity  of  Place.  'Tis  true,  implicitly 
he  has  said  enough  in  the  rules  which  he 
has  laid  down  for  the  ChcMrus.  For,  by 
making  the  Ciiorns  an  essential  part  of 
Tragedy,  and  by  bringing  it  on  the  stage 
immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 
scene,  and  retaining  it  there  till  the  very 
catastrophe,  he  has  so  determined  and 
fixed  the  place  of  action,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  an  author  on  the  Grecian 
stage  to  break  through  that  unity.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  if  a  modern  tragic  poet 
can  preserve  the  unity  of  place,  without 
destroying  the  probability  of  the  inci- 
dents, 'tis  always  best  for  him  to  do  it ; 
because,  by  the  preserving  of  that  unity, 
as  we  have  taken  notice  above,  he  adds 
grace,  and  clearness,  and  comeliness,  to 
the  representation.  But  since  there  are 
no  express  rules  about  it,  and  we  are 
under  no  compulsion  to  keep  it,  since 
we  have  no  chorus  as  the  Grecian  poet 
had  ;  if  it  cannot  be  preserved,  without 
rendering  the  greater  part  of  the  incidents 
unreasonable  and  absurd,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  monstrous,  'tis  certainly  better 
to  break  it. 

**  Now  comes  bully  Sempronins,  co- 
mically accoutred  and  equipped  with  his 
Nnmidian  dress  and  his  Nnmidian  guards. 
Let  the  reader  attend  to  him  with  all  his 
ears ;  for  the  words  of  the  wise  are  pre- 
cious : 

*  Stmp,  The  deer  Js  lodged,  I're  track'd  her 
to  her  covert.* 

**  Now  I  would  fain  know  why  this 
deer  is  said  to  be  lodged,  since  we  have 
not  heard  one  word,  since  the  play  began, 
of  her  being  at  all  out  of  harbour :  and  if 
we  consider  the  discourse  with  which 
she  and  Lncia  begin  the  Act,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had  hardly 
been  talking  of  such  matters  in  the  street. 
However,  to  pleasure  Sempronins,  let 
ns  suppose,  for  once,  that  the  deer  is 
lodged. 

«  The  deer  is  lodged,  I've  track'd  her  to  her 
covert.' 

"  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  open  field, 
.  what  occasion  had  he  to  track  her,  when 


he  had  so  many  Nnmidian  dogs  at  his 
heels,  which,  with  one  halloo,  he  might 
have  set  upon  her  haunches  1  If  he  did 
not  see  her  in  the  open  field,  how  conld 
he  possibly  track  hert  If  he  had  seen 
her  in  the  street,  why  did  he  not  set  npon 
her  in  the  street,  since  through  the  street 
she  must  be  carried  at  last?  Now  here, 
instead  of  having  his  thoughts  upon  his 
business,  and  upon  the  present  danger; 
instead  of  meditating  and  contriving  how 
he  shall  pass  with  his  mistress  through 
the  southern  gate,  where  her  brother 
Marcus  is  upon  the  guard,  and  where  he 
would  certainly  prove  an  impediment  to 
him,  which  is  the  Roman  word  for  the 
baggage  J  instead  of  doing  this,  Sem. 
pronins  is  entertaining  himself  with 
whimsies : 

*  Semp.  How  will  the  young  Numidian  rave 
to  sec 

His  mistress  lost !  If  aught  could  glad  my  soul. 

Beyond  ibe'  enjoyment  of  so  bris[ht  a  prize. 

'Twould  be  to  torture  that  young,  gay  Bar- 
barian, 

But  hark !  what  noise  ?  Death  to  my  hopes ! 
'lis  be, 

Tis  Juha's  self!  There  is  but  one  way  left ! 

He  must  he  rourder'd,  and  a  passage  cut 

Throuuh  those  his  guards.' 

**  Pray,  what  are  '  those  his  guards?' 
I  thought  at  present,  that  Juba's  guards 
had  been  Sempronius's  tools,  and  had 
been  dangling  after  his  heels. 

"  But  now  let  us  sum  up  all  these  ab- 
surdities together.  Sempronins  goes  at 
noon-day,  in  Juba's  clothesi  and  with 
Juba's  guards,  to  Cato's  palace,  in  order 
to  pass  for  Juba,  in  a  place  where  they 
were  both  so  very  well  known :  he  meets 
Juba  there,  and  resolves  to  murder  him 
with  his  own  guards.  Upon  the  guards 
appearing  a  little  bashful,  he  threatens 
them : 

*  Hah  !  Dastards,  do  you  tremble  ! 
Or  act  like  men;  or,  by  yon  azure  heaven  !' 

"  But  the  guards  still  remaining  restive, 
Sempronins  himself  attacks  Juba,  while 
each  of  the  guards  is  representing  Mr. 
Spectator's  sign  of  the  Gaper,  awed,  it 
seems,  and  terrified  by  Sempronius's 
threats.  Juba  kills  Sempronius,  and 
takes  his  own  army  prisoners,  and  car- 
ries them  in  triumph  away  to  Cato.  Now, 
I  would  fain  know,  if  any  part  of  Mr. 
Bayes's  tragedy  is  so  full  of  absurdity  as 
this? 

"  Upon  hearing  the  clash  of  swords, 
Lucia  and  Marcia  come  in.  The  ques- 
tion is,  why  no  men  come  in  npon  hear- 
ing the  noise  of  swords  in  the  governor's 
hall?  Where  was  the  governor  himself? 
Where  were  his  guards?  Where  were  his 
servants?  Such  an  attempt  as  this,  so 
near  the  person  of  a  governor  of  a  place 
of  war,  was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole 
garrison :   and  yet,  for  almost  half  an 
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honr  after  Sempronios  was  killed,  we 
find  none  of  those  appear,  who  were  the 
likeliest  in  the  world  to  be  alarmed ; 
and  the  noise  of  swords  is  made  to  draw 
only  two  poor  women  thither,  who  were 
most  certain  to  ron  away  from  it.  Upon 
Lncia  and  Marcia's  coming  in,  Lncia 
appears  in  all  the  symptoms  of  an  hys- 
terical gentlewoman : 

'  Luc.  Sure  *twai  the  clash  of  swords !  my 
troubled  heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  Us  sorrows. 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  every  sound!* 

•*  And  immediately  her  old  whimsey  re- 
turns upon  her : 

'  O  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers,  for  my  sake— 
1  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought.* 

"  She  fancies  that  there  can  be  no  cutting 
of  throats,  but  it  mast  be  for  her.  If 
this  is  tragical,  I  wonid  fain  know  what 
is  comical.  Well!  upon  this  they  spy 
the  body  of  Sempronins;  and  Marcia, 
deluded  by  the  habit,  it  seems,  takes  him 
for  Juba ;  for,  says  she, 
*  The  face  is  muffled  up  witliin  the^armenl.* 
**  Now,  how  a  man  conid  fight,  and 
fall  with  his  face  moffled  up  in  his  gar- 
ment, is,  I  think ,  a  little  hard  to  conceive ! 
Besides,  Juba,  before  he  killed  him,  knew 
him  to  be  Sempronius.  It  was  not  by 
his  garment  that  he  knew  this;  it  was 
by  his  face  then  :  his  face  therefore  was 
not  muffled.  Upon  seeing  this  man  with 
his  mnffled  face,  Marcia  falls  a  raving ; 
and,  owning  her  passion  for  the  supposed 
defunct,  begins  to  make  his  funeral  ora- 
tion. Upon  which  Juba  enters  listening, 
I  suppose  on  tip-toe ;  for  I  cannot  ima- 
gine how  any  one  can  enter  listening  in 
any  other  posture.  I  would  fain  know 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  during  all  this 
time  he  had  sent  noboily,  no,  not  so 
much  as  a  candle-snuffer,  to  take  away 
the  dead  body  of  Sempronius.  Weill 
but  let  us  regard  him  listening.  Having 
left  his  apprehension  behind  him,  he,  at 
first,  applies  what  Marcia  says  to  Sem- 
pronius. But  finding  at  last,  with  much 
ado,  that  he  himself  is  the  happy  man, 
he  quits  his  eve-dropping,  and  discovers 
himself  just  time  enough  to  prevent  his 
being  cuckolded  by  a  dead  man,  of  whom 
the  moment  before  he  had  appeared  so 
jealous  ;  and  greedily  intercepts  the  bliss 
which  was  fondly  designed  for  one  who 
could  not  be  the  better  for  it.  But  here 
I  must  ask  a  question :  how  comes  Juba 
to  listen  here,  who  had  not  listened  be- 
fore  throughout  the  play  t  Or  how  comes 
he  to  be  the  only  person  of  this  tragedy 
who  listens,  when  love  and  treason  were 
so  often  talked  in  so  public  a  place  as  a 
hall  7  I  am  afraid  the  author  was  driven 
upon  all  these  absurdities  only  to  intro- 


duce this  miserable  mistake  of  Marcia, 
which,  after  all,  is  much  below  the  dig- 
nity of  tragedy,  as  any  thing  is  which  b 
the  effect  or  result  of  trick. 

"  But  let  us  come  to  the  scenery  of  the 
Fifth  Act.  Cato  appears  first  upon  the 
scene,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture; 
in  bis  hand  Plato's  treatise  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  a  drawn  sword  on 
the  table  by  him.  Now  let  us  consider 
the  place  in  which  this  sight  is  presented 
to  us.  The  place,  forsooth,  is  a  long  hall. 
Let  us  suppose,  that  any  one  should  place 
himself  in  this  posture,  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  our  halls  in  London ;  that  he 
should  appear  tolta^  in  a  sullen  posture, 
a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by  him ;  fat 
his  hand  Plato's  treatise  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  translated  lately  by 
Bernard  Lintot:  1  desire  the  reader  to 
consider,  whether  such  a  person  as  this 
would  pass,  with  them  who  beheld  him, 
for  a  great  patriot,  a  great  philosopher, 
or  a  general,  or  some  whimsical  person 
who  fancied  himself  all  these  t  and  whe- 
ther the  people  who  belonged  to  the 
family,  would  think  that  such  a  person 
had  a  design  upon  their  midriffs  or  his 
own? 

**  In  short,  that  Gato  shonid  sit  long 
enough  in  the  aforesaid  posture,  in  the 
midst  of  this  large  hall,  to  read  over 
Plato's  treatise  on  the  Immortality  ef 
the  Soul,  which  is  a  lecture  of  two  long 
hours  ;  that  he  shonid  propose  to  himself 
to  be  private  there  upon  that  occasion  ; 
that  he  should  be  angry  with  his  son  for 
intruding  there ;  then,'  that  he  shonid 
leave  this  hall  upon  the  pretence  of  sleep, 
give  himself  the  mortal  wound  in  his 
bedchamber,  and  then  be  bronght  back 
into  that  hall  to  expire,  purely  to  show 
his  good-breeding,  and  save  his  ftriends 
the  trouble  of  coming  up  to  his  bed- 
chamber; all  this  appears  to  roe  to  be 
improbable,  incredible,  impossible." 

Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis.  There 
is,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps  "  too 
much  horse-play  in  his  raillery  ;"  but  if 
his  jests  are  coarse,  his  arguments  are 
strong.  Yet,  as  we  love  better  to  be 
pleased  than  be  taught,  Cato  is  read,  and 
the  critic  is  neglected. 

Flushed  with  consciousness  of  these 
detections  of  absurdity  in  the  conduct, 
he  afterwards  attacked  the  sentiments  of 
Cato  ;  but  he  then  amnsed  himself  with 
petty  cavils  and  minnte  objections. 

Of  Addison's  smaller  poems,  no  par- 
ticular mention  is  necessary  ;  they  have 
little  that  can  employ  or  require  a  critic. 
The  parallel  of  the  Princes  and  Gods,  in 
his  verses  to  Kneller,  is  often  happy,  but 
is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted. 

His  translations,  so  far  as  1  have  com- 
pared them,  want  the  exactness  of  a 
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scholar.  That  he  «Dderstood  his  aothors 
cannot  be  doubted ;  bat  his  versions  will 
not  teach  others  to  understand  them, 
being  too  licentioasly  paraphrastical. 
They  are,  however,  for  the  most  part, 
smooth  and  easy ;  and,  what  is  the  firtt 
excellence  of  a  translator,  soch  as  may 
be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  do 
not  know  the  originals. 

His  poetry  is  polished  and  pare ;  the 
product  of  a  mind  too  judicious  to  com- 
mit faults,  but  not  sufficiently  vigorous 
to  attain  excellence.  He  has  sometimes 
a  striking  line,  or  a  shining  paragraph ; 
but  in  the  whole  he  is  warm  rather  than 
fervid,  and  shows  more  dexterity  than 
strength.  He  was  however  one  of  onr 
earliest  examines  of  correctness. 

The  versification,  which  he  had  learned 
from  Dryden,  he  debased  rather  than 
refined.  H  is  rhymes  are  often  dissonant : 
in  his  Georgic  he  admits  broken  lines. 
He  uses  both  triplets  and  alexandrines, 
but  triplets  more  frequently  in  his  trans- 
lation than  his  other  works.  The  mere 
structure  of  verses  seems  never  to  have 
engaged  much  of  his  care.  But  his  lines 
are  very  smooth  in  '  Rosamond,'  and  too 
smooth  in  '  Cato.' 

Addison  is  now  to  be  <ionsidered  as  a 
critic ;  a  name  which  the  present  gene- 
ration is  scarcely  willing  to  allow  him. 
His  criticism  is  condemned  as  tentative 
or  experimental,  rather  than  scientific , 
and  he  is  considered  as  deciding  by  taste 
rather  than  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  for  those  who 
have  grown  wise 'by  the  labour  of  others, 
to  add  a  little  of  their  own,  and  overlook 
their  masters.  Addison  is  now  despised 
by  some  who  perhaps  would  never  have 
seen  his  defects,  but  by  the  lights  which 
he  afforded  them.  That  he  always  wrote 
as  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  write 
now,  cannot  be  affirmed  ;  his  instructions 
were  such  as  the  characters  of  his  readers 
made  proper.  That  general  knowledge 
which  now  circulates  in  common  talk 
was  in  his  time  rarely  to  be  found.  Men 
not  professing  learning  were  not  ashamed 
of  ignorance ;  and,  in  the  female  world, 
any  acquaintance  with  books  was  distin- 
guished only  to  be  censured.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  infuse  literary  curiosity  by 
gentle  and  unsuspected  conveyance,  into 
the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy  :  he 
therefore  presented  knowledge  in  the 
most  alluring  form,  not  lofty  and  austere, 
bnt  accessible  and  familiar.  When  he 
showed  them  their  defects,  he  showed 
them  likewise  that  they  might  be  easily 
supplied.  His  attempt  succeeded;  in- 
quiry was  awakened, and  comprehension 
expanded.  An  emulation  of  intellectual 
elegance  was  excited,  and  from  this  time 
to  our  own  life  has  been  gradually  ex- 


alted, and   conversation    purified   and 
enlai^ed. 

Drydeo  had,  not  many  years  before, 
scattered  criticism  over  his  Prefaces  with 
very  little  parsimony ;  but  though  he 
sometimes  condescended  to  be  somewhat 
familiar,  his  manner  was  in  general  too 
scholastic  for  those  who  had  yet  their 
rudiments  to  learn,  and  found  it  not  easy 
to  understand  their  master.  His  ob- 
servations were  framed  rather  for  those 
that  were  learning  to  write  than  for  those 
that  read  only  to  talk. 

An  instructor  like  Addison  was  now 
wanting,  whose  remarks  being  super- 
ficial might  be  easily  understood,  and 
being  just  might  prepare  the  mind  for 
more  attainments.  Had  he  presented 
Paradise  Lost  to  the  public  with  all 
the  pomp  of  system  and  severity  of 
science,  the  criticism  would  perhaps  have 
been  admired,  and  the  poem  still  have 
been  neglected ;  but  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  gentleness  and  facility  he  has 
made  Milton  an  universal  favourite,  with 
whom  readers  of  every  class  think  it 
necessary  to  be  pleased. 

He  descended  now  and  then  to  lower 
disquisitions ;  and  by  a  serious  display 
of  the  beauties  of  Chevp  Chase  exposed 
himself  to  the  ridicule  of  Wagstaff,  who 
bestowed  a  like  pompous  character  on 
Tom  Thumb:  and  to  the  contempt  of 
Dennis,  who,  considering  the  funda- 
mental position  of  his  criticism,  that 
Chevy  chase  pleases,  and  ought  to  please, 
because  it  is  natural,  observes,  *'  that 
there  is  a  way  of  deviating  from  nature, 
by  bombast  or  tumour,  which  soars  above 
nature,  and  enlarges  images  beyond  their 
real  bulk  ;  by  aflfectation,  which  forsakes 
nature  in  quest  of  something  unsuitable ; 
and  by  imbecility,  which  degrades  na- 
ture by  faintness  and  diminution,  by  ob- 
scuring its  appearances,  and  weakening 
its  effects."  In  Chevy  Chase  there  is 
not  much  of  either  bombast  or  affiectation ; 
but  there  is  chili  and  lifeless  imbecility. 
The  story  cannot  possibly  be  told  in  a 
manner  that  shall  malce  less  impression 
on  the  mind. 

Before  the  profound  observers  of  the 
present  race  repose  too  securely  on  the 
consciousness  of  their  superiority  to  Ad- 
dison, let  them  consider  his  Remarks  on 
Ovid,  in  which  may  be  found  specimens 
of  criticism  sufficiently  subtle  and  refined  : 
let  them  peruse  likewise  his  Essays  on 
Wit,  and  on  the  Pleasures  oflmagina' 
tion,  in  which  he  founds  art  on  the  base 
of  nature,  and  draws  the  principles  of  in- 
vention frem  dispositions  inherent  in  the 
mind  of  man  with  skill  and  elegance,  such 
as  his  contemners  will  not  easily  attain. 

As  a  describer  of  life  and  manners,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  perhaps  the 
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first  of  the  first  rook.  His  bnraoar,  which, 
a»  Steele  observes,  is  peculiar  to  himself, 
is  so  happily  diffased  as  to  give  the  grace 
of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes  and  daily 
occurrences.  He  never  '*  outsteps  the 
modesty  of  nature,"  nor  raises  meni- 
ment  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth. 
His  figures  neither  divert  by  distortion, 
nor  amaze  by  aggravation.  He  copies 
life  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can  be 
hardly  said  to  invent ;  yet  his  exhibi- 
tions have  an  air  so  much  original,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  not  merely 
the  product  of  imagination. 

As  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  he  may  be 
confidently  followed.  His  religion  has 
nothing  in  it  enthusiastic  or  superstitious : 
he  appears  neither  weakly  credulous,  nor 
wantonly  sceptical;  his  morality  is  nei- 
ther dangerously  lax,  nor  impracticably 
rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy, 
and  all  the  cogency  of  argument,  are 
employed  to  refommend  to  the  reader 
his  real  interest,  the  care  of  pleasing  the 
Author  of  his  being.  Truth  is  shown 
sometimes,  as  the  phantom  of  a  vision  ; 
sometimes  appears  half-veiled  in  an  alle- 
gory ;  sometimes  attracts  regard  in  the 
robes  of  fancy ;  and  sometimes  steps  forth 
in  the  confidence  of  reason.  She  wears 
a  thousand  dresses,  and  in  all  is  pleasing. 
Mi  He  habet  ornatuv,  Uiille  decenter  kabet. 


His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle 
style;  on  grave  subjects  not  formal,  on 
light  occasions  not  grovelling ;  pure  with- 
out scrupulosity,  and  exact  without  ap- 
parent elaboration  ;  always  equable,  and 
always  easy,  without  glowing  words  or 
pointed  sentences.  Addison  never  de- 
viates from  his  track  to  snatch  a  grace; 
he  seeks  no  ambitious  ornaments,  and 
tries  no  haeardons  innovations.  His  paee 
is  always  luminous,  but  never  biases  in 
unexpected  splendour. 

It  was  apparently  his  principal  endea- 
vour to  avoid  all  harshness  and  severity 
of  diction ;  he  is  therefore  sometimes 
verbose  in  his  transitions  and  connec- 
tions, and  sometimes  descends  too  much 
to  the  language  of  conversation;  yet  if 
his  language  luu)  been  less  idiomatical,  it 
might  have  lost  somewhat  of  its  genuine 
anglicism.  What  he  aittempted,  he  per- 
formed ;  he  is  never  feeble,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  energetic:  he  is  never 
rapid,  and  he  never  sugnates.  His  sen- 
teoces  have  neither  studied  amplitude, 
nor  affected  brevity  ;  his  periods,  though 
not  diligently  rounded,  are  voluble  and 
easy.  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  Eng- 
lish style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and 
elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
Addison. 


HUGHES. 


John  Hughes,  the  son  of  a  citizen  in 
London,  and  of  Anne  Burgess,  of  an  an- 
cient family  in  Wiltshire,  was  born  at 
Marlborough,  July  29,  1677.  He  was 
Vacated  at  a  private  school ;  and  though 
his  advances  in  literature  are,  in  the 
'  Biographia,'  very  ostentatiously  dis- 
played, the  name  of  his  master  is  some- 
what ungratefully  concealed  *. 

At  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a 
tragedy ;  and  paraphrased,  i-ather  too 
profusely,  the  ode  of  Horace  which  be- 
gins Integer  VitSB.  To  puetiy  he  added 
the  science  of  music,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  attained  considerable  skill,  to- 
gether with  the  practice  of  design,  or 
rudiments  of  painting. 

His  studies  did  not  withdraw  him 
wholly  from  business,  nor  did  business 
hinder  him  from  study.  He  had  a  place 
in  the  office  of  ordnance ;  and  was  secre- 
tary to  several  commissions  for  purchas- 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Tbomas  Rowe,  tutor  of  a  dis- 
seutiDK  academy ;  wheie  Hugbe«  waH  a  fellow 
student  witli  Dr.  Isaac  Waits,  Mr.  Samuel 
Say,  and  other  persons  of  eminence.  Dr. 
Watts  bas  a  poem  to  tbe  memory  of  Mr. 
Ro»e. 


ing  lands  necessary  to  secure  the  royal 
docks  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  ;  yet 
found  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  mo- 
dern languages. 

In  1607  he  published  a  poem  on  the 
'  Peace  of  Ry 6 wick  :'  and  in  1609anothef' 
piece,  called  *  The  Court  of  Neptune,'  on 
the  return  of  King  William,  which  he 
addressed  to  Mr.  Montague,  the  general 
patron  of  the  followers  of  the  Muses.  The 
same  year  he  produced  a  song  on  the 
duke  of  Gloucester's  burthday. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  poetry, 
but  cultivated  other  kinds  of  writing  with 
great  success ;  and  about  this  time  showed 
bis  knowledge  of  human  nature  by  an 
'  Essiiy  on  the  Pleasure  of  being  De- 
ceived.' In  1702  he  published,  on  the 
death  of  King  William,  a  Pindaric  ode, 
called  *  The  House  of  Nassau ;'  and  wrote 
another  paraphrase  on  the  Otivm  Dlvo» 
of  Horace. 

In  1703  his  Ode  on  Music  was  per- 
formed at  Stationer's  Hall ;  and  he  wrote 
afterwards  six  cantatas,  which  were  set 
to  music  by  the  greatest  master  of  that 
time,  and  seem  intended  to  oppose  or 
exclude  the  Italian  opera,  an  exotic  and 
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irrational  entertaininent,  which  has  been 
always  combated,  and  always  has  pre- 
vailed. 

His  reputation  was  now  so  .far  ad- 
vanced, that  the  public  began  to  pay 
reverence  to  his  name ;  and  he  was  so- 
licited to  prefix  a  preface  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Boccalini,  a  writer  whose  satirical 
vein  cost  him  his  life  in  Italy,  and  who 
never,  I  believe,  foand  many  readers  in 
this  country,  even  though  introduced  by 
such  powerful  recommendation. 

He  translated  Fonteneile's  '  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead;'  and  his  version  was  per- 
haps read  at  that  time,  but  is  now  neg- 
lected ;  for  by  a  book  not  necessary,  and 
owing  its  reputation  wholly  to  its  turn  of 
diction,  little  notice  can  be  gained  but 
from  those  who  can  enjoy  the  graces  of 
the  original.  To  the  Dialogues  of  Fonte- 
nelle  he  added  Two  composed  by  him- 
self; and,  though  not  only  an  honest  but 
a  pious  man,  dedicated  his  work  to  the 
earl  of  Wharton.  He  judged  skilfully 
enough  of  his  own  interest ;  for  Wharton, 
when  he  went  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland, 
offered  to  take  Hughes  with  him,  and 
«stabli8h  him  ;  but  Hughes,  having  hopes 
or  promises,  from  another  man  in  power, 
of  some  provision  more  suitable  to  his 
inclination,  declined  Wharton's  offer,  and 
obtained  nothing  from  the  other. 

He  translated  the  '  Miser'  of  Moliere, 
which  he  never  offered  to  the  stage ;  and 
occasionally  amused  himself  with  mak- 
ing versions  of  favourite  scenes  in  other 
plays. 

Being  now  received  as  a  wit  among 
the  wits,  he  paid  his  contributions  to 
literary  undertakings,  and  assisted  the 
Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian.  In 
1712  he  translated  Vertot's  History  of  the 
'  Revolution  of  Portugal ;'  produced  an 
*  Ode  to  the  Creator  of  the  World,'  from 
the  Fragments  of  Orpheus ;  and  brought 
upon  the  stage  an  opera  called  '  Calypso 
and  Telemachus,'  intended  to  show  that 
the  English  language  might  be  very  hap- 
pily adapted  to  music.  This  was  impu- 
dently opposed  by  those  who  were  em- 
ployed  in  the  Italian  opera;  and,  what 
cannot  be  told  without  indignation,  the 
intruders  had  snch  interest  with  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  then  lord  chamberlain, 
who  had  married  an  Italian,  as  to  obtain 
an  obstruction  of  the  profits,  though  not 
an  inhibition  of  the  performance. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  project  formed 
by  Tonson  for  a  translation  of  the  Phar- 
salia  by  several  hands;  and  Hughes  eng- 
lished  the  tenth  book.  But  this  design, 
as  must  often  happen  when  the  concur- 
rence of  many  is  necessary,  fell  to  the 
ground ;  and  the  whole  work  was  after- 
wards performed  by  Rowe. 
His  acquaintance  with  (he  great  writers 


of  his  time  appears  to  have  been  very 
general ;  but  of  his  intimacy  with  Addi- 
son there  is  a  remarkable  proof.  It  is 
told  on  good  authority,  that  '  Cato'  was 
finished  and  played  by  his  persuasion.  It 
had  long  wanted  the  last  act,  which  he 
was  desired  by  Addison  to  supply.  If  the 
request  was  sincere,  it  proceeded  from 
an  opinion,  whatever  it  was,  that  did  not 
last  long ;  for,  when  Hughes  came  in  a 
week  to  show  him  his  first  attempt,  he 
found  half  an  act  written  by  Aadison 
himself. 

He  afterwards  published  the  works  of 
Spenser,  with  his  Life,  a  Glossary,  and 
a  Di:scourse  on  Allegorical  Poetry ;  a 
work  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  as 
a  judge  of  the  beauties  of  writing,  but 
perhaps  wanted  an  antiquary's  know- 
ledge of  the  obsolete  words.  He  did  not 
much  revive  the  curiosity  of  the  public ; 
for  near  thirty  years  elaj^ed  before  his 
edition  was  reprinted.  The  same  year 
produced  his  'Apollo  and  Daphne,'  of 
which  the  success  was  very  earnestly  pro- 
moted by  Steele,  who,  when  the  rage  of 
party  did  not  misguide  him, seems  to  have 
been  a  roan  of  boundless  benevolence. 

Hughes  had  hitherto  suffered  the  mor- 
tifications of  a  narrow  fortune;  but  in 
1717  the  lord  chancellor  Cowper  set  him 
at  ease,  by  making  him  secretary  to  the 
commissions  of  the  peace ;  in  which  he 
afterwards,  by  a  particular  request,  de- 
sired his  successor,  Lord  Parker,  to  con- 
tinue him.  He  had  now  affluence ;  but  snch 
is  human  life,  that  he  had  it  when  his  de- 
clining health  could  neither  allow  him 
long  possession,  nor  quick  enjoyment. 

His  last  work  was  his  tragedy,  *  The 
Siege  of  Damascus/  after  which  a  Siege 
became  a  popular  title.  This  play,  which 
still  continues  on  the  stage,  and  of  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add  a  private  voice 
to  such  continuance  of  approbation,  is 
not  acted  or  printed  according  to  the 
author's  original  draught,  or  his  settled 
intention.  He  had  made  Phocyas  apos- 
tatize frdm  his  religion ;  after  which  the 
abhorrence  of  Eudocia  would  have  been 
reasonable,  his  misery  would  have  been 
just,  and  the  horrors  of  his  repentance 
exemplary.  The  players,  however,  re- 
quired that  the  guilt  of  Phocyas  should 
terminate  in  desertion  to  the  enemy  ; 
and  Hughes,  unwilling  that  his  relations 
should  lose  the  benefit  of  his  work,  com- 
plied with  the  alteration. 

He  was  now  weak  with  a  lingering 
consumption,  and  not  able  to  attend  the 
rehearsal,  yet  was  so  vigorous  in  his 
faculties  that  only  ten  days  before  his 
death  he  wrote  the  dedication  to  his 
patron.  Lord  Cowper.  On  February  17. 
1719-20,  the  play  was  represented,  and 
the  author  died.    He  lived  to  hear  that 
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it  was  well  receiYed ;  but  p«id  no  regard 
to  the  inlelligence,  being  then  wholly 
employed  in  the  meditations  of  a  depart- 
ing Christian. 

A  man  of  his  character  was  nndoabt- 
ediy  regretted;  and  Steele  devoted  an 
essay,  in  the  paper  called  *  The  Theatre,* 
to  the  memory  of  his  virtues.  His  life  is 
written  in  the  'Biographia'  with  some 
degree  of  favourable  partiality  :  and  an 
acconnt  of  him  is  prefixed  to  his  works 
by  his  relation  the  late  Mr.  Duncombe, 
a  man  whose  blameless  elegance  deserved 
the  same  respect. 

The  character  of  his  genins  I  shall 
transcribe  from  the  Correspondence  of 
Swift  and  Pope. 


**  A  month  ago,"  says  Swift,  **  were 
sent  me  over,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the 
Works  of  John  Haghes,  Esqaire.  They 
are  in  prose  and  verse.  I  never  heard  of 
the  man  in  my  life,  yet  I  find  your  name 
as  a  sabscriber.  He  is  too  grave  a  poet 
for  me  ;  and,  I  think,  among  the  Medi- 
ocriats  in  prose  as  well  as  verse." 

To  this  Pope  returns :  "  To  answer 
your  question  as  to  Mr.  Hughes;  what 
he  wanted  in  genius,  he  made  up  as  an 
honest  man ;  but  he  was  of  the  clasi 
think  him." 


J  you 


In  S pence's  Collection,  Pope  is  made 
to  speak  of  him  with  still  less  respect; 
as  having  no  claim  to  poetical  reputation, 
but  from  his  tragedy. 


SHEFFIELD, 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


John  Sheffixld,  descended  from  a  long 
series  of  illustrious  ancestors,  was  born  in 
1640,  the  SOD  of  Edmund  earl  of  Mnl- 
grave,  who  died  in  1658.  The  young  lord 
was  pat  into  the  hands  of  a  tutor,  with 
whom  he  was  so  little  satisfied,  that  be 
got  rid  of  him  in  a  short  time ;  and,  at 
an  age  not  exceeding  twelve  years,  re- 
solved to  educate  himself.  Such  a  pur- 
pose, formed  at  such  an  age,  and  success- 
fully prosecuted,  delights  as  it  is  strange, 
and  instructs  as  it  is  real. 

His  literary  acquisitions  are  more  won- 
derful, as  those  years  in  which  they  are 
commonly  made  were  spent  by  him  in 
the  tumult  of  a  miliury  life,  or  the  gaiety 
of  a  court.  When  war  was  declared 
against  the  Dutch,  he  went  at  seventeen 
on  board  the  ship  in  which  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  duke  of  Albemarle  sailed,  with 
the  command  of  the  fleet ;  but  by  contra- 
riety of  winds  they  were  restrained  frobn 
actk>n.  His  zeal  for  the  king's  service 
was  recompensed  by  the  command  of 
one  of  the  independent  troops  of  horse, 
then  raised  4o  protect  the  coast. 

Next  year  he  received  a  summons  to 
Parliament,  which,  as  he  was  then  but 
eighteen  years  old,  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland censured  as  at  least  indecent,  and 
his  objection  was  allowed.  He  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Rochester,  which 
he  has  perhaps  too  ostentatiously  related ; 
as  Rochester's  surviving  sister,  the  lady 
Sandwich,  is  said  to  have  tuld  him,  with 
▼ery  sharp  reproaches. 

When  another  Dutch  war  (1672)  broke 
out,  he  went  again  a  volunteer  in  the  bhip 
which  the  celebrated  Lord  Ossory  com. 
nanded ;  and  there  made,  u  he  relates, 
two  curious  remaiks: 


'  I  have  observed  two  things,  which  I 
dare  affirm,  though  not  generally  be- 
lieved. One  was,  that  the  wind  of  a 
cannon  bullet,  though  flying  never  so 
near,  is  incapable  of  doing  the  least 
harm ;  and  indeed,  were  it  otherwise, 
no  man  above  deck  would  escape.  The 
other  was,  that  a  great  shot  may  be  some- 
times avoided,  even  as  it  flies,  by  chang- 
ing one's  ground  a  little ;  for,  when  the 
wind  sometimes  blew  away  the  smoke, 
it  was  so  clear  a  sunshiny  day,  that  we 
could  easily  perceive  the  bullets  (that 
were  half-spent)  fall  into  the  water,  and 
from  thence  bound  up  again  among  us, 
which  gives  sufficient  time  for  making  a 
step  or  two  on  any  side ;  though,  in  so 
swift  a  motion,  'tis  hard  to  judge  well  in 
what  line  the  bullet  comes,  which,  if 
mistaken,  may  by  removing  cost  a  man 
his  life,  instead  of  saving  it." 

His  behaviour  was  so  favourably  repre-  ' 
sented  by    Lord   Ossory,  that   he  was 
advanced  to  the  command  of  the  Catha- 
rine, the  best  second-rate  ship  iu  the 
navy. 

He  afterwards  raised  a  regiment  of 
foot,  and  commanded  it  as  colonel.  The 
land  forces  were  sent  ashore  by  Prince 
Rupert:  and  he  lived  in  the  camp  very 
familiarly  with  Schomberg.  He  was  then 
appointed  colonel  of  .the  old  Holland 
regiment,  together  with  his  own,  and  had 
the  promise  of  a  garter,  which  he  ob- 
tained in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  was 
likewise  made  gentleman  of  the  bed* 
chamber.  He  afterwards  went  into  the 
French  service,  to  learn  the  art  of  war 
under  Turenne,  but  staid  only  a  short 
time.  Being  by  the  duke  of  Monmonth 
opposed  in  his  pretensions  to  the  first 
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troop  of  horae-gnards,  he,  in  retam,  made 
Monmouth  suspected  by  the  duke  of 
York.  He  was  not  long  after,  when  the 
unlucky  Monmouth  fell  into  disgrace, 
recompensed  with  the  lieutenancy  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  government  of  Hull. 
Thus  rapidly  did  he  make  his  way  both 
to  military  and  civil  honours  and  employ- 
ments :  yet,  busy  as  he  was,  he  did  not 
neglect  his  studies,  but  at  least  cultivated 
poetry ;  in  which  he  must  have  been 
early  considered  as  uncommonly  skilAil, 
if  it  be  true  which  is  reported,  that,  when 
he  was  yet  not  twen^  years  old,  his 
recommendation  advanced  Dryden  to  the 
laurel. 

The  Moors  having  besieged  Tangier, 
he  was  sent  (1680)  with  two  thousand 
men  to  its  relief.  A  strange  story  is  told 
of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  intention- 
ally exposed  in  a  leaky  ship,  to  gratify 
some  resentful  jealousy  of  the  king,  whose 
health  he  therefore  would  never  permit 
at  his  table  till  he  saw  himself  in  a  safer 
place.  His  voyage  was  prosperously  per- 
^rmed  in  three  weeks ;  and  the  Moors 
without  a  contest  retired  before  him. 

In  this  voyage  he  composed  the  'Vi- 
sion ;'  a  licentious  poem,  such  as  was 
fashionable  in  those  times,  with  little 
power  of  invention  or  propriety  of  senti- 
ment. . 

.  At  his  return  he  fbund  the  king  kind, 
who  perhaps  had  never  been  angry ;  and 
he  continued  a  wit  and  a  courtier  as 
before. 

At  the  succession  of  King  James,  to 
whom  he  was  intimately  known,  and  by 
whom  he  thought  himself  beloved,  he 
naturally  expected  still  brighter  sunshine ; 
but  all  know  how  soon  that  reign  began 
to  gather  clouds.  His  expectations  were 
not  disappointed^  he  was.  immediately 
admitted  into  the  privy-council,  and  made 
lord  chamberlain.  He  accepted  a  place 
in  the  high  commission,  without  know- 
ledge, as  he  declared  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, of  its  illegality.  Having  few  reli- 
gious scruples,  he  attended  the  king  to 
mass,  and  kneeled  with  the  rest ;  but  had 
no  disposition  to  receive  the  Romish 
ftuth,  or  to  force  it  upon  others ;  for  when 
the  priests,  encouraged  by  his  appear- 
ances of  compliance,  attempted  to  con- 
vert him,  he  told  them,  as  Burnet  has 
recorded,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive 
instruction,  and  that  he  had  taken  much 
pains  to  believe  in  God  who  had  made 
the  world  and  all  men  in  it ;  but  that  he 
should  not  be  easily  persuaded  "  that  man 
was  quits,  and  made  God  again." 

A  pointed  sentence  is  bestowed  by 
successive  transmission  to  the  last  whom 
it  will  fit ;  this  censure  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  whatever  be  its  value,  was  uttered 
long  ago  by  Anne  Askew,  one  of  the  first  | 


•nfierers  for  the  Protestant  religion,  who, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  tortured 
in  the  Tower;  concerning  which,  there 
is  reason  to  wonder  that  it  was  not  known 
to  the  Historian  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  Revolution  he  acquiesced ,  thou^ 
he  did  not  promote  it.  There  was  once 
a  design  of  associating  him  in  the  invita- 
tion of  the  prince  of  Orange ;  but  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury  discouraged  the  attempt, 
by  declaring  that  Mulerave  would  never 
concur.  This  King  William  afterwards 
told  him ;  and  asked  what  he  would  have 
done  if  the  proposal  had  been  made? 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  **  I  would  have  disco- 
vered it  to  the  king  whom  I  then  served." 
To  which  King  William  replied,  "  I  can- 
not blame  yon."   . 

Finding  King  James  irremediably  ex- 
cluded, he  voted  for  the  conjunctive 
sovereignty,  upon  this  principle,  that  he 
thought  the  title  of  the  prince  and  his 
consort  equal,  and  it  would  please  the 
prince  their  protector  to  have  a  share  in 
the  sovereignty.  This  vote  gratified  King 
William ;  yet,  either  by  the  king's  dis- 
trust, or  his  own  discontent,  be  lived 
some  years  without  employment.  He 
looked  on  the  king  with  malevolence, 
and,  if  his  verses  or  his  prose  may  be 
credited,  with  contempt.  He  was,  not- 
withstandingthis  aversion  or  indifference, 
made  marquis  of  Normanby  (1094),  but 
still  opposed  the  court  on  some  important 
questions;  yet  at  last  he  was  received 
into  the  cabinet  council,  with  a  pension 
of  three  thousand  pounds. 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  courted  when  they  were 
both  young,  he  was  highly  favoured.  Be- 
fore her  coronation  ri702)  she  made  him 
lord  privy  seal,  and  soon  after  lord  lien- 
tenant  of  the  North  Ridipg  of  Yorkshire. 
He  was  then  named  commissioner  for 
treating  with  the  Scots  about  the  Union ; 
and  Was  made  next  year,  first,  duke  of 
Normanby,  and  then  of  Buckingham- 
shire, there  being  suspected  to  be  some- 
where a  latent  claim  to  the  title  of 
Buckingham. 

Soon  after,  becoming  jealons  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  he  resigned  the 
privy-seal,  and  joined  the  discontented 
Tories  in  a  motion,  extremely  offensive 
to  the  queen,  for  inviting  the  princess 
Sophia  to  England.  The  queen  courted 
him  back  with  an  offer  no  less  than  that 
of  the  chancellorship;  which  he  refused. 
He  now  retired  from  business,  and  built 
that  house  in  the  Park  which  is  now  the 
queen's,  upon  ground  granted  by  the 
Crown. 

When  the  ministry  was  changed  (1710), 
he  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
household,  and  concurred  in  all  transac- 
tions of  that  time,  except  that  he  endea- 
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vonred  (o  protect  the  Catalans.  After 
the  qneen's  death,  he  became  a  constant 
opponent  of  the  court ;  and,  having  no 
public  business,  is  supposed  to  have 
amused  himself  by  writing  his  two  trage- 
dies.    He  died  February  24, 1720-21. 

He  was  thrice  married;  by  his  two 
first  wives  he  had  no  children ;  by  his 
third,  who  was  the  daughter  of  King 
James  by  the  countess  of  Dorchester,  and 
the  widow  of  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  he 
had,  besides  other  children  that  died 
early,  a  son  born  in  1716,  who  died  in 
1735,  and  put  an  end  to  the  line  of  Shef- 
field. It  is  observable,  that  the  duke's 
three  wives  were  all  widows.  The 
duchess  died  in  1742. 

His  character  is  not  to  be  proposed  as 
worthy  of  imitation.  His  religion  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  learned  from  Hobbes ; 
and  his  morality  was  such  as  naturally 
proceeds  from  loose  opinions.  His  sen- 
timents with  respect  to  women  he  picked 
up  in  the  court  of  Charles ;  and'ifs  prim 
ciples  concerning  property  were  such  as 
a  gaming-table  supplies.  He  was  cen- 
sured as  covetous,  and  has  been  defended 
by  an  instance  of  inattention  to  his  affairs ; 
as  if  a  man  might  not  at  once  be  cor- 
rupted by  avarice  and  idleness?  He  is 
said,  however,  to  have  had  much  tender- 
ness, and  to  have  been  very  ready  to 
apologise  for  bis  violences  of  passion. 

He  is  introduced  into  this  collection 
only  as  a  poet ;  and,  if  we  credit  the  tes- 
timony of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  a 
poet  of  no  vulgar  rank.  But  favour  and 
flattery  are  now  at  an  end ;  criticism  is 
no  longer  softened  by  his  bounties,  or 
awed  by  his  splendour,  and,  being  able 
to  take  a  more  steady  view,  discovers 
him  to  be  a  writer  that  sometimes  glim- 
mers, bnt  rarely  shines,  feebly  laborious, 
and  at  best  but  pretty.  His  songs  are 
upon  common  topics ;  he  hopes,  and 
grieves,  and  repents,  and  despairs,  and 
rejoices,  like  any  oUier  maker  of  little 
stanzas ;  to  be  great,  he  hardly  tries ;  to 
be  gay,  is  hardly  in  his  power. 

In  the '  Essay  on  Satire'  he  was  always 
supposed  to  have  had  the  help  of  Dryden. 
His  '  Essay  on  Poetry'  is  the  great  work 
for  which  he  was  praised  by  Roscommon, 
Dryden,  and  Pope;  and  doubtless  by 
many  more  whose  eulogies  have  pe- 
rished. 

Upon  this  piece  he  appears  to  have 
set  a  high  value ;  fw  he  was  ail  his  life- 
time improving  it  by  successive  revisals. 


so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  poem  to  be 
found  of  which  the  last  edition  differs 
more  from  the  first.  Amongst  other 
changes,  mention  is  made  of  some  com- 
positions of  Dryden,  which  were  written 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  Essay. 

At  the  time  when  this  work  first  ap- 
peared, Milton's  fame  was  not  yet  fully 
established,  and  therefore  Tasso  and 
Spenser  were  set  before  him.  The  two 
last  lines  were  these.  The  Epic  Poet, 
says  he. 

Most  above  Miiton**  lofty  Aifchts  prevail. 
Succeed  where  great  Torqiiato,  and  where 
f  reater  Spentcr,  fail. 

The  last  line  in  succeeding  editions  was 
shortened,  and  the  order  of  names  con- 
tinued ;  but  now  Milton  is  at  last  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  place,  and  the 
passage  thus  adjusted : 

Must  above  Tasto'n  lofty  flight*  prevail. 
Succeed  where  Spenser, and  ev'n  Milton,  fail. 

Amendments  are  seldom  made  without 
some  token  of  a  rent :  lofty  does  not  suit 
Tasso  so  well  as  Milton. 

One  celebrated  line  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed. The  Essay  calls  a  perfect  cha- 
racter 

A  faultless  monster  which  the  world  ne*er 
saw. 

Scaliger,  in  his  poems,  terms  Virgil  «tne 
kUfe  monstrum.  Sheffield  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  read  Scaliger's 
poetry ;  perhaps  he  found  the  words  in 
a  quotation. 

Of  this  Essay,  which  Dryden  has 
exalted  so  highly,  it  may  be  justly  said, 
that  the  precepts  are  judicious,  some- 
times new,  and  often  happily  expressed ; 
bnt  there  are,  after  all  the  emendations, 
many  weak  lines,  and  some  strange  ap- 
pearances of  negligence;  as,  when  he 
gives  the  laws  of  elegy,  he  insists  upon 
connexion  and  coherence,  without  which, 
says  he,' 

'Tis  epigram,  'tis  point,  'tis  what  you  will ; 
But  not  an  elegy,  nor  writ  with  sl(ill. 
No  Panegyric,  nor  a  Cooper's  Hitl. 

Who  would  not  suppose  that  Waller's 
Panegyric  and  Denham's  Cooper's  Hill 
were  elegies  1 

His  verses  are  often  insipid ;  bnt  his 
memoirs  are  lively  and  agreeable;  he 
bad  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  an 
historian,  but  not  the  fire  and  fancy  of  a 
poet. 
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Matthew  Prior  is  one  of  those  that 
have  burst  oot  from  an  obscure  original 
to  great  eminence.  He  was  born  July  21, 
1664,  according  to  some,  at  Winborn  in 
Dorsetshire,  of  I  know  not  what  parents ; 
others  say,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  joiner 
of  London  :  be  was  perhaps  willing 
enoagh  to  leave  his  birth  unsettled*,  in 
hope,  like  Don  Quixote,  that  the  histo- 
rian of  his  actions  might  find  him  some 
illustrious  alliance. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  fallen,  by  his 
father's  death,  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle, 
a  vintnerf  near  Charing  Cross,  who  sent 
him  for  some  time  to  Dr.  Busby,  at 
Westminster ;  but,  not  intending  to  give 
him  any  education  beyond  that  of  the 
school,  took  him,  when  he  was  well  ad- 

•  The  diflScuItv  of  settlinir  Prior'a  birth- 

Elace  is  rrtat.  In  the  regicter  of  his  College 
e  M  called,  at  bis  admiMiion  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Matthew  trior  of  Winbot^  in  MiddU- 
tex;  by  hiniselfnext  day,  Matthew  Prior,  of 
Dorsetshire,  in  winch  county,  not  in  Middle- 
•ex.  H'iHboru,  or  fVinbome,  a«  it  stands  in  the 
VUUre,  is  ibuud.  When  lie  stood  candidate 
for  bis  feilowkhip,  Ave  \ears  afterwards. -lie 
was  registered  again  by  nituseif  as  of  Middle- 
sex. The  last  record  ought  to  be  preferred, 
because  it  was  made  upon  oath.  It  is  observ- 
able, that,  as  a  native  of  IVinbome,  he  is 
styled  Fiiius  Oforgii  Prior,  gmerosii  not 
consistently  with  the  common  account  of  the 
Dieanitess  of  his  birth.    Dr.  J. 

t  Samuel  Prior  kept  the  Rummer  Tavern, 
near  Charing  Cross,  in  168A. 


vanced  in  literature,  to  his  own  house, 
where  the  earl  of  Dorset,  celebrated  for 
patronage  of  genius,  found  him  by  chance, 
as  Burnet  relates,  reading  Horace,  and 
was  so  well  pleased  with  his  proficiency, 
that  he  undertook  the  care  and  cost  of 
his  academical  education. 

He  entered  his  name  in  St.  John's 
College  at  Cambridge  in  1682,  in  his 
eighteenth  year;  and  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  that  he  was  distingnbhed 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  became 
a  Bachelor,  as  is  usual,  in  four  years ;( ; 
and  two  years  afterwards  wrote  the  poem 
on  the  Deity,  which  stands  first  in  his 
volume. 

It  is  the  established  practice  of  that 
College,  to  send  every  year  to  the  earl  of 
Exeter  some  poems  upon  sacred  subjects,  . 
in  acknowledgment  of  a  benefaction  en- 
joyed by  theiu  from  the  bounty  of  his 
ancestor.  On  this  occasion  were  those 
verses  written,  which,  though  nothing  is 
said  of  their  success,  seem  to  have  recom- 
mended him  to  some  notice ;  for  hit 
f>rai8e  of  the  countess's  music,  and  his 
ines  on  the  famous  picture  of  Seneca, 
ali'ord  reason  for  imagining  that  he  was 
more  or  less  conversant  with  that  family. 

The  same  year  he  published  the  '  City 

X  He  was  admitted  to  his  Bachelor's  degree 
in  1686;  and  to  his  Master's,  by  mandate  in 
1700. 
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Moose  and  Conntry  Mouse/  to  ridicnle 
Dryden's  *  Hind  and  Panther,'  in  con- 
janction  with  Mr.  Montague.  There  is  a 
story*  of  great  pain  saffered,  and  of  tears 
shed,  on  this  occasion,  by  Dry  den,  who 
thoaght  it  hard  that  *'  an  oid  man  should 
be  so  treated  by  those  to  whom  he  had 
always  been  civil."  By  tales  like  these 
is  the  envy,  raised  by  superior  abilities, 
every  day  gratified :  when  they  are  at- 
tacked, every  one  hopes  to  see  them 
humbled ;  what  is  hoped  is  readily  be- 
lieved ;  and  what  is  believed  is  confi* 
dently  told.  Dryden  had  been  more 
accustomed  to  hostilities,  than  that  such 
enemies  should  break  his  quiet ;  and,  if 
we  can  suppose  him  vexed,  it  would  be 
hard  to  deny  him  sense  enough  to  conceal 
his  uneasiness. 

The  *  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,' 
procared  its  authors  more  solid  advan- 
tages than  the  pleasure  of  fretting  Dry- 
den ;  for  they  were  both  speedily  pre- 
ferred.  Montague,  indeed,  obtained  the 
first  notice,  with  some  degree  of  discon- 
tent, as  it  seems,  in  Prior,  who  probably 
knew  that  his  own  part  of  the  perform- 
ance was  the  best.  He  had  not,  however, 
much  reason  to  complain ;  for  he  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  such  notice,  that 
(in  1691)  he  was  sent  to  the  Congress  at 
the  Hagne  as  secretary  to  the  embassy. 
In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles, 
to  which  Europe  has  perhaps  scarcely 
seen  any  thing  equal,  was  formed  the 
grand  alliance  against  Lewis,  which  at 
last  did  not  produce  effects  proportionate 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  transaction. 

The  conduct  of  Prior,  in  this  splendid 
initiation  into  public  business,  was  so 
pleasing  to  King  William,  that  he  made 
him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed- 
chamber; and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
passed  some  of  the  next  years  in  the 
quiet  caltivation  of  literature.and  poetry. 

The  death  of  Queen  Mary  (in  1605) 
produced  a  subject  for  all  the  writers : 
perhaps  no  funeral  was  ever  so  poetically 
attended.  Dryden,  indeed,  as  a  man 
discountenanced  and  deprived,  was  si- 
lent; bat  scarcely  any  other  maker  of 
verses  omitted  to  biing  his  tribute  of 
tuneful  sorrow.  An  emulation  of  elegy 
was  universal.  Maria's  praise  was  not 
confined  to  the  EUiglish  language,  but  fills 
a  great  part  of  the  Miute  An^icatuB, 

Prior,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a 
courtier,  was  too  diligent  to  miss  this 
opportunity  of  respect.  He  wrote  a  long 
ode,  which  was  presented  to  the  king, 
by  whom  it  was  not  likely  to  be  ever 
read. 

In  two  years  he  was  secretary  to  ano- 
ther embassy  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 

•  Spence. 
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(in  16W+);  and  next  year  had  the  same 
office  at  the  court  of  Frauce,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  been  considered  with  great 
distinction. 

As  he  was  one  day  surveying  the  apart- 
ments at  Versailles,  being  shown  the 
Victories  of  Louis,  painted  by  Le  Brun, 
and  asked  whether  the  king  of  England's 
palace  had  any  such  decorations;  "The 
monuments  of  my  master's  actions,"  said 
he,  *•  are  to  be  seen  every  where  but  in 
his  own  house."  The  pictures  of  Le  Brun 
are  not  only  in  themselves  sufficiently 
ostentatious,  but  were  explained  by  in- 
scriptions so  arrogant,  that  Boileau  and 
Racine  thought  it  necessary  to  make  them 
more  simple. 

He  was  in  the  following  year  at  Loo 
with  the  king;  from  whom,  after  a  long 
audience,  he  carried  orders  to  England, 
and  upon  his  arrival  became  under  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  earl  of  Jersey's  office  ; 
a  post  which  he  did  not  retain  long,  be- 
cause Jersey  was  removed ;  but  he  was 
soon  made  commissioner  of  trade. 

This  year  (1700)  produced  one  of  his 
longest  and  most  splendid  compositions, 
the  Carmen  SectdarCy  in  which  he  ex- 
hausts  all  his  powers  of  celebration.  I 
mean  not  to  accuse  him  of  flattery :  he 
probably  thought  all  that  he  writ,  and 
retained  as  much  veracity  as  can  be  pro- 
perly exacted  from  a  poet  professedly 
encomiastic.  King  William  supplied 
copious  materials  for  either  verse  or  prose. 
His  whole  life  had  been  action,  and  none 
ever  denied  him  the  resplendent  qualities 
of  steady  resolution  and  personal  courage. 
He  was  really  in  Prior's  mind  what  he 
represents  him  in  his  verses;  he  con- 
sidered him  as  a  hero,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  that  he  praised  others  in 
compliance  with  the  fashion,  but  that  in 
celebrating  King  William  he  followed 
his  inclination.  To  Prior  gratitude  would 
dictate  praise,  which  reason  would  not 
refuse. 

Among  the  advantages  to  arise  fV-ora 
the  future  years  of  William's  reign,  he 
mentions  a  Society  for  useful  Arts,  and 
among  them 

Some  that  with  care  true  ek>quen<'e  shall  teach, 
And  to  just  idioms  fix  our  doubtful  speech; 
That  from  our  writers  distant  realms  may 
know 
The  thanks  we  to  our  monarchs  owe, 
And  schools  profess  our  tongue  throusra  every 

land. 
That  has  invoked  his  aid,  or  bless'd  his  haud. 

Tickell,  in  his  *  Prospect  of  Peace,'  has 
the  same  hope  of  a  new  academy : 

In  happy  chains  our  darin$r  lanfjuage  hound. 
Shall  sport  no  more  in  arbitrary  sound. 


f  He  received  a  present  of  two  hundred 
guineas  from  the  lords  Justices,  for  his  trouble 
in  bringing:  over  the  treaty  or  peace. 
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Whether  the  similitade  of  those  passages 
which  exhibit  the  same  thought  on  the 
same  occasion  proceeded  from  accident 
or  imitation,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Tickell  might  have  been  impressed  with 
his  expectation  by  Swift's  'Proposal  for 
ascertaining  the  English  language/  then 
lately  pablisbed. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701,  he 
was  chosen  representative  of  East  Grin- 
stead.  Perhaps  it  was  about  this  time 
that  he  changed  his  party ;  far  he  voted 
for  the  impeachment  of  those  lords  who 
had  persuaded  the  king  to  the  Partition 
Treaty,  a  treaty  in  which  he  had  himself 
been  minbteriaily  employed. 

A  great  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign 
was  a  time  of  war,  in  which  there  was 
little  employment  for  negotiators,  and 
Prior  had  therefore  leisure  to  make  or  to 
polish  verses.  When  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim called  forth  all  the  versemen.  Prior, 
among  the  rest,  took  care  to  show  his 
delight  in  the  increasing  honour  of  his 
country  by  an  Epistle  to  Boilean. 

He  published,  toon  afterwards,  a  vo- 
lume of  poems,  with  the  encomiastic 
character  of  his  deceased  patron  the  duke 
of  Dorset :  it  began  with  the  College 
Exercise,  and  ended  with  the '  Nut-brown 
Maid.' 

The  battle  of  Ramillies  soon  afterwards 
(in  1706)  excited  him  to  another  effort  of 
poetry.  On  this  occasion  he  had  fewer 
or  less  formidable  rivals;  and  it  would 
be  not  easy  to  name  any  other  composi- 
tion produced  by  that  event  which  is  now 
remembered. 

Every  thing  has  ift  day.  Through  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne  no  prosper- 
ous event  passed  undignified  by  poetry. 
In  the  last  war,  when  France  was  dis- 
graced and  overpowered  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  when  Spain,  coming  to  her 
assistance,  only  shared  her  calamities, 
and  the  name  of  an  Englishman  was  re- 
verenced through  Europe,  no  poet  was 
heard  amidst  the  general  acclamation ; 
the  fame  of  our  counsellors  and  heroes 
was  entrusted  to  the  '  Gazetteer.' 

The  nation  in  time  grew  weary  of  the 
war,  and  the  queen  grew  weary  of  her 
ministers.  The  war  was  burdensome, 
and  the  ministers  were  insolent.  Harley 
and  his  friends  began  to  hope  that  they 
might,  by  driving  the  Whigs  from  court 
and  from  power,  gratify  at  once  the  queen 
and  the  people.  There  was  now  a  call 
for  writers,  who  might  convey  intelli- 
gence of  past  abuses,  and  show  the  waste 
of  public  money,  the  unreasonable  Con- 
dtuit  qf  the  A  Hies,  the  avarice  of  generals, 
the  tyranny  of  minions,  and  the  general 
danger  of  approaching  ruin. 

For  this  purpose  a  paper  called  the 
*  Examiner '  was  periodically  published, 


written,  as  it  happened,  by  any  wit  of 
the  party,  and  sometimes,  as  is  said,  by 
Mrs.  Manley.  Some  are  owned  by  Swift ; 
and  one,  in  ridicule  of  Garth's  verses  to 
Godolphin  upon  the  loss  of  his  place,  was 
written  by  Prior,  and  answered  by  Ad- 
dison, who  appears  to  have  known  the 
author  either  by  conjecture  or  intelli- 
gence. 

The  Tories,  who  were  now  in  power, 
were  in  haste  to  end  the  war ;  and  Prior, 
being  recalled  (1710)  to  his  former  em- 
ployment of  making  treaties,  was  sent 
(July,  1711)  privately  to  Paris  with  pro- 
positions of  peace.  He  was  remembered 
at  the  French  court;  and,  returning  in 
about  a  month,  brought  with  him  the 
Abb^  Goultier,  and  M.  Meenager,  a  mi- 
nister from  France,  invested  with  full 
powers. 

This  transaction  not  being  avowed, 
Mackay ,  the  master  of  the  Dover  packet- 
boat,  either  sealonsly  or  officiously, 
seized  Prior  and  his  associates  at  Can- 
terbury. It  is  easily  supposed  that  they 
were  soon  released. 

The  negotiation  was  begun  at  Prior's 
house,  where  the  queen's  ministers  met 
Mesnager  (September  20,  1711),  and 
entered  privately  upon  the  great  busi- 
ness. The  importance  of  Prior  appears 
from  the  mention  made  of  him  by  St. 
John  in  his  Letter  to  the  Queen. 

"  My  Lord  Treasurer  moved,  and  all 
my  Lords  were  of  the  same  opinion,  that 
Mr.  Prior  should  be  added  to  those  who 
are  empowered  to  sign ;  the  reason  for 
which  is,  because  he,  having  personally 
treated  with  Monsieur  de  Torcy,  is  the 
best  witness  we  can  produce  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  general  preliminary  engage- 
ments are  entered  into:  besides  which, 
as  he  is  the  best  versed  in  matters  of 
trade  of  all  your  Majesty's  servants  who 
have  been  trusted  in  this  secret,  if  yon 
should  think  At  to  employ  him  in  the 
future  treaty  of  commerce,  it  will  be  of 
consequence  that  he  has  been  a  party 
concerned  in  concluding  that  convention, 
which  must  be  the  rule  of  this  treaty  " 

The  assembly  of  this  important  night 
was  in  some  degree  clandestine,  the  de- 
sign of  treating  not  being  yet  openly 
declared,  and,  when  the  Whigs  returned 
to  power,  was  aggravated  to  a  charge  of 
high  treason ;  though,  as  Prior  remarlcs 
in  his  imperfect  answer  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy  f  no  treaty  ever 
was  made  without  private  interviews  and 
preliminary  discussions. 

My  business  is  not  the  history  of  the 
peace,  but  the  life  of  Prior.  Tlie  confer- 
ences  began  at  Utrecht  on  the  first  of 
January  (1711-13),  and  the  English  pleni- 
potentiaries arrived  on  the  fifteenth.  The 
ministers  of  the  diffei-ent  potentates  con- 
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ferred  and  conferred ;  bnt  the  peace  ad- 
vanced so  slowly,  that  speedier  methods 
were  foood  necessary ;  and  Bolingbroke 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  adjast  differences 
with  less  formality.  Prior  either  accom- 
panied him  or  followed  him,  and,  after 
hb  departure,  had  the  appointments  and 
authority  of  an  ambassador,  though  no 
public  character. 

By  some  mistake  of  the  queen's  orders, 
the  court  of  France  had  been  disgusted ; 
and  Bolingbroke  says  in  his  Letter, 
"  Dear  Mat,  hide  the  nakedness  of  thy 
country,  and  give  the  best  turn  thy  fertile 
brain  will  furnish  thee  with  to  the  blun- 
ders of  thy  countrymen,  who  are  not 
much  better  politicians  than  the  French 
are  poets." 

Soon  atter,  the  duke  of  Shrcwsbuiy 
went  on  a  formal  embassy  to  Paris.  It 
is  related  by  Boyer,  that  the  intention 
was  to  have  joined  Prior  in  the  commis- 
sion, bnt  that  Shrewsbury  refused  to  be 
associated  with  a  roan  so  meanly  born. 
Prior  therefore  continued  to  act  without 
a  title  till  the  dnke  returned  next  year  to 
England,  and  then  he  assumed  the  style 
and  dignity  of  ambassador. 

But,  while  he  continued  in  appearance 
a  private  man,  he  was  treated  with  con- 
fidence by  Lewis,  who  sent  him  with  a 
letter  to  the  queen,  written  in  favour  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  **  I  shall  expect,*^ 
says  he,  "  with  impatience,  the  return  of 
Mr.  Prior,  whose  conduct  is  very  agree- 
able to  me."  And  while  the  dnke  of 
Shrewsbury  was  still  at  Paris,  Boling- 
broke wrote  to  Prior  thus :  **  Monsieur 
de  Torcy  has  a  confidence  in  you ;  make 
use  of  it,  once  for  all,  upon  this  occasion, 
and  convince  him  thoroughly,  that  we 
roust  give  a  different  turn  to  our  parlia- 
ment and  our  people  according  to  their 
resolution  at  this  crisis." 

Prior's  public  dignity  and  splendour 
commenced  in  August,  1713,  and  conti- 
nued till  the  August  following ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that,  according  to  the  usual  fate  of 
greatness,  it  was  attended  with  some  per- 
plexities and  mortifications.  He  had  not 
all  that  is  customarily  given  to  ambassa- 
dors :  he  hints  to  the  queen,  in  an  im- 
perfect poem,  that  he  had  no  service  of 
plate ;  and  it  appeared,  by  tlie  debts 
which  he  contracted,  that  his  remittances 
were  not  punctually  made. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1714,  ensued 
the  downfall  of  the  Tories,  and  the  de- 
gradation of  Prior.  He  was  recalled  ; 
but  was  not  able  to  return,  being  detained 
by  the  debts  which  he  had  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  contract,  and  which  were  not 
discharged  before  March,  though  his  old 
friend  Montague  was  now  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury. 

He  returned  then  as  soon  as  he  could, 


and  was  welcomed  on  the  25th  of  March 
by  a  warrant,  but  was,  however,  suffered 
to  live  in  his  own  bouse,  under  the  cus- 
tody of  the  messenger,  till  he  was  exa- 
mined before  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  of  which  Mr.  Walpole  was  chair- 
man, and  Lord  Coningsby,  Mr.  Stanhope, 
and  Mr.  Lechmere,  were  the  principal 
interrogators ;  who,  in  this  examination, 
of  which  there  is  printed  an  account  not 
unentertaining,  behaved  with  the  bolster- 
ousness  of  men  elated  by  recent  autho- 
rity. They  are  represented  as  asking 
questions  sometimes  vague,  sometimes 
insidious,  and  writing  answers  different 
from  those  which  they  received.  Prior, 
however,seems  to  have  been  overpowered 
by  their  turbulence  ;  for  he  confesses  that 
he  signed,  what,  if  he  had  ever  come  be- 
fore a  legal  judicature,  he  should  have 
contradicted  or  explained  away.  The 
oath  was  administered  by  Boscawen,  a 
Middlesex  justice,  who  at  last  was  going 
to  write  his  attestation  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  paper. 

They  were  very  industrious  to  find 
some  charge  against  Oxford ;  and  asked 
Prior,  with  great  earnestness,  who  was 
present  when  the  preliminary  articles 
were  talked  of  or  signed  at  his  house? 
He  told  them,  that  either  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford  or  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  ab- 
sent, that  he  could  not  remember  which  ; 
an  answer  which  perplexed  them,  because 
it  supplied  no  accusation  against  either. 
"  Could  any  thing  be  more  absurd,"  says 
he,  "  or  more  inhuman,  than  to  propose 
to  me  a  question,  by  the  answering  of 
which  I  might,  according  to  them,  prove 
myself  a  traitort  And  notwithstanding 
their  solemn  promise,  that  nothing  which 
I  could  say  should  hurt  myself,  1  had  no 
reason  to  trust  them :  for  they  violated 
that  promise  about  five  hours  after.  How- 
ever, I  owned  I  was  there  present. 
Whether  this  was  wisely  done  or  no,  I 
leave  to  my  friends  to  determine." 

When  he  had  signed  the  paper,  he  was 
told  by  Walpole,  that  the  committee 
were  not  satisfied  with  bis  behaviour,  nor 
conld  give  such  an  account  of  it  to  the 
Commons  as  might  merit  favour:  and 
that  they  now  thought  a  stricter  confine- 
ment necessary  than  to  his  own  house. 
**  Here,"  says  he,  "  Boscawen  played 
the  moralist,  and  Coningsby  the  Chris- 
tian, but  both  very  awkwardly."  The 
messenger,  in  whose  custody  he  was  to 
be  placed,  was  th^n  called,  and  very 
decently  asked  by  Coningsby,  *'  if  his 
house  was  secured  by  bars  and  bolts?" 
The  messenger  answered,  **  No,"  with 
astonishment.  At  which  Coningsby  very 
angrily  said,  "  Sir,  you  must  secure  titis 
pnsoner ;  it  is  for  the  safety  of  the  nation : 
If  he  escape,  yon  shall  answer  for  if." 
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They  had  already  printed  their  report ; 
and  in  this  examination  were  endeavonr- 


ne  to  find  proofs.^ 


\le  continued  thus  confined  Tor  some 
time  ;  and  Mr.  Walpole  (June  10,  iriS) 
moved  for  an  impeachment  against  him. 
What  made  him  so  acrimonious  does  not 
appear :  he  was  by  nature  no  thirster  for 
blood.  Prior  was  a  week  after  commit- 
ted to  close  custody,  with  orders  that 
"  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  see 
him  without  leave  from  the  Speaker." 

When,  two  years  after,  an  Act  of 
Grace  was  passed,  he  was  excepted,  and 
continued  still  in  custody,  which  he  had 
made  less  tedious  by  writing  his  '  Alma.' 
He  was,  however,  soon  after  discharged. 

He  had  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had 
nothing  else.  Whatever  the  profit  of  his 
employments  might  have  been,  he  had 
always  spent  it;  and  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three  was,  with  all  his  abilities,  in  danger 
of  penury,  having  yet  no  solid  revenue 
but  from  the  fellowship  of  his  college, 
which,  when  in  his  exaltation  he  was 
censured  for  retaining  it,  he  said  he  could 
live  upon  at  last. 

Being  however  generally  known  and 
esteemed,  he  was  encouraged  to  add  other 
poems  to  those  which  he  had  printed,  and 
to  publish  them  by  subscription.  The 
expedient  succeeded  by  the  industry  of 
many  friends,  who  circulated  the  pro- 
posals *,  and  the  care  of  some,  who,  it  is 
said,  withheld  the  money  from  him  lest 
he  should  squander  it.  The  price  of  the 
volume  was  two  guineas ;  the  whole  col- 
lection was  four  thousand  ;  to  which 
Lord  Harley,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, to  whom  he  had  invariably  adhered, 
added  an  equal  sum  for  the  purchase  of 
Down  Hall,  which  Prior  was  to  enjoy 
during  life,  and  Harley  after  his  decease. 

He  had  now,  what  wits  and  philoso- 
phers have  often  wished,  the  power  of 
pasifing  the  day  in  contemplative  tran- 
quillity. But  it  seems  that  busy  men 
seldom  live  long  in  a  state  of  quiet.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  his  health  declined. 
He  complains  of  deafness ;  **  for,"  says 
he,  **  I  took  little  care  of  my  ears  while 
I  was  not  sure  if  my  head  was  my  own." 

Of  any  occurrences  in  his  remaining 
life  I  have  found  no  account.  In  a  letter 
to  Swift,  **  I  have,"  says  he,  "  treated 
Lady  Harriot  at  Cambridge  (a  Fellow  of 
a  College  treat  f),  and  spoke  verses  to  her 
in  a  gown  and  cap  I  What,  the  plenipo- 
tentiary, so  far  concerned  in  the  damned 
peace  at  Utrecht;  tlie  man  that  makes 
up  half  the  volume  of  terse  prose,  that 
makes  up  the  report  of  the  committee, 
speaking  verses !  Sic  est,  homo  sum." 

He  died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the  earl 

•  Swift  obtained  many  subscriptions  for  him 
in  Ireland, 
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of  Oxford,  on  the  eighteeuth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1721,  and  was  bnried  in  Westmin- 
ster ;  where,  on  a  monument,  for  which, 
as  the  •*  last  piece  of  human  vanity,"  be 
left  five  hundred  pounds,  is  engraven 
this  epitaph : 

Sui  Temporis  Historiam  meditanti, 

Paulatim  ubrepens  Febris 
Operi  simiil  et  Vitse  filum  abrupit, 
Sept.  18.  Ad.  Dom.  1721.  JEtat.  57. 


H.  S.  E. 

Vir  Cximius 

Serenissimi* 

Re^i  Gulielmo  Reirineque  Marise 

In  C'^n^ressione  Foederatorum 

Hagse  anno  Iflgo  celebrata, 

Deinde  Mat^no)  Britanniee  testis 

Tuni  lis. 

Qui  anno  1697  Facem  Ryswicki  confecerant, 

Tum  m, 

Qui  apud  Gallos  annis  proximis  Legatioaem 

obierunt ; 

Eodem  etiam  anno  I697  in  Hibemia 

Secretarius ; 

NecDon  in  utroque  Honorabili  consessa 

Eorum, 

Qui  anno  nooordinandinCommercii  negotiit. 

Quique  anno  171I  dirigendit  Portorii  rebus, 

*      PrKsidebant, 

Commissionarius ; 

Postremo 

Ab  Anna 

Felici.'^iniee  memorise  Regina 

Ad  Lu'lovicuiu  XIV.  Gallia;  Regem 

Missus  anno  1711 

De  Pace  stabilienda, 

(Pacc  etiamnuro  durante 

Diuque  ul  boni  jam  omnes  speranl  duntnn) 

Cum  i^umma  potestate  Legatus. 

MATTH^US  PRIOR,  Armiger: 

Qui 

H08  omnes,  quibus  cumulatus  eitt,  Titulos 

Humaoitatis,  Ingenii,  Eruditionis  laude 

SiiperavU; 

Cui  enim  nascenti,  faciles  arriserant  Muse. 

Hunc  Puerum  Scbola  hie  HeRia  perpolivk, 

Juveuem  in  CoUegio  b'li  Johannis 

Cantabrigia  optirois  Scientiis  inittruxit; 

Virum  denique  ausit;  et  perfecit 
Multa  cum  viris  Principibus  con«uetudo; 

Ita  natus,  ita  inittituiHS, 

A  Vatum  Chnro  avelli  nnmquam  potuit, 

Sed  solebat  seepe  rerum  Civilium  gravitaiem 

Amceniorum  Literarum  Studiis  cniidire; 

,  Et  cum  omne  adeo  Pnetices  geuus 

Haud  infeliciter  tentaret, 

Tum  In  Fabellis  concinue  lepideque  texendis 

Mlrus  Artifex 

Neminem  babuit  parem. 

Hsec  liberalis  animi  nblectamenta : 

Quam  Dullo  llli  labore  coiwiiterint. 

Facile  ii  per«p«sere,  quihus  ii8u«  est  Amid; 

Apud  quos  Urbanitatem  ec  Leponini  plenns 

Cum  ad  rem,  queecunque  fane  inciiierat, 

Aple,  varie,  copioseque  alluderet, 

Interea  nihil  queesitum,  nihil  vi  expresMm 

Videbatur, 

Sed  omnia  ultro  effluere, 

Et  quasi  jugi  e  fonte  aflPatini  exuberare, 

lia  siios  tandem  dubios  reitquit, 

Essetne  in  Scriptis,  PoeU  Eiegantior, 

An  in  Couvictu,  Comes  Jucundior. 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was,  both  by 
bis  abilities  and  station,  very  few  memo- 
rials have  been  left  by  his  contempora- 
ries ;  the  account  therefore  roust  now  be 
destitute  of  his  private  character  and 
familiar  practices.  He  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  rage  of  party  detected  all  which 
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H  was  any  man's  interest  to  hide ;  and, 
as  little  ill  is  beard  of  Prior,  it  is  certain 
that  not  moch  was  linown.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  provolcing  censare ;  for,  when 
he  forsook  the  Whigs*,  ander  whose 

Ktronage  he  first  entered  the  world,  he 
came  a  Tory  so  ardent  and  determi- 
nate, that  he  did  not  willingly  consort 
with  men  of  different  opinions.  He  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  Tories  who  met  weekly, 
and  agreed  to  address  each  other  by  the 
title  of  Brother  ;  and  seems  to  have  ad- 
hered, not  only  by  concurrence  of  politi- 
cal designs,  bnt  by  pecoliar  affection,  to 
the  earl  of  Oxford  and  his  family.  With 
how  moch  confidence  he  was  trusted  has 
been  already  told. 

He  was  however,  in  Pope's*  opinion, 
fit  only  to  make  verses,  and  less  qualified 
for  business  than  Addison  himself.  This 
was  surely  said  without  consideration. 
Addison,  exalted  to  a  high  place,  was 
forced  into  degradation  by  the  sense  of 
his  own  incapacity  ;  Prior,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  men  very  capable  of  esti- 
mating his  value,  having  been  secretary 
to  one  embassy,  bad,  when  great  abilities 
were  again  wanted,  the  same  office  ano- 
ther time ;  and  was,  after  so  much  expe- 
rience of  his  knowledge  and  dexterity,  at 
last  sent  to  transact  a  negotiation  in  the 
highest  degree  arduous  and  important, 
for  which  lie  was  qualified,  among  other 
requisites,  in  the  opinion  of  Bolingbroke. 
by  his  influence  upon  the  French  minis' 
ter,and  by  skill  in  questions  of  commerce 
above  other  men. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  the  lighter  parts  of 
Ufe,  it  is  too  late  to  get  much  intelligence. 
One  of  his  answers  to  a  boastful  French- 
man has  been  related ;  and  to  an  im- 
pertinent one  he  made  another  equally 
proper.  Daring  his  embassy,  he  sat  at 
the  opera  by  a  man,  who,  in  his  rapture, 
accompanied  with  his  own  voice  the 
principal  singer.  Prior  fell  to  railing  at 
the  performer  with  all  the  terms  of  re- 
proach that  he  could  collect,  till  the 
Frenchman,  ceasing  from  his  song,  began 
to  expostulate  with  him  for  his  harsh 
censure  of  a  man  who  was  confessedly 
the  ornament  of  the  stage.  "  I  know 
all  that,"  says  the  ambassador,  "  mais  il 
ebante  si  hant,  que  je  ne  saurois  vons 
entendre." 

In  a  gay  French  company,  where  every 
one  sang  a  little  song  or  stanza,  of  which 
the  burden  was,  Banissons  la  Melan- 
cholic ;  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  sing, 
after  the  performance  of  a  young  lady 
that  sat  next  him,  he  produced  these  ex- 
temporary lines : 

Mali  cette  voix,  el  ces  beaux  yeux. 

Font  Cupidoii  trop  danirercnx ; 

|t  je  suis  triste  qnaud  je  crie, 

BaniMons  la  Melaocolie. 


Traditioh  represents  him  as  willing  to 
descend  from  the  dignity  of  the  poet  and 
statesman  to  the  low  delights  of  mean 
company.  His  Chloe  probably  was 
sometimes  ideal:  bnt  the  woman  with 
whom  he  cohabited  was  a  despicable 
drab  t  of  the  lowest  species.  One  of  the 
wenches,  perhaps  Chloe,  while  he  was 
absent  from  his  house,  stole  his  plate, 
and  ran  away ;  as  was  related  by  a  wo- 
man who  had  been  his  servant.  Of  this 
propensity  to  sordid  converse  I  have 
seen  an  account  so  seriously  ridiculous, 
that  it  seems  to  deserve  insertion  J. 

"  I  have  been  assured  that  Prior,  after 
having  spent  the  evening  with  Oxford, 
Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  would  go 
and  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a  bottle  of 
ale,  with  a  common  soldier  and  his  wife, 
in  Long- Acre,  before  he  went  to  bed; 
not  from  any  remains  of  the  lowness  of 
his  original,  as  one  said,  but,  I  suppose, 
that  his  faculties. 


-Strain'd  to  the  height. 


•  Spence. 


In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime, 
Datzied  and  spent,  sunk  down,  and  sought 
repair." 

Poor  Prior,  why  was  he  so  strained, 
and  in  such  want  of  repair,  after  a  con- 
versation with  men,  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  much  wiser  than  himself? 
But  such  are  the  conceits  of  speculatists, 
who  strain  their  faculties  to  find  in  a 
mine  what  lies  upon  the  surface. 

His  opinions,  so  far  as  the  means  of 
judging  are  left  us,  seem  to  have  been 
right ;  out  his  life  was,  it  seems,  irregu* 
lar,  negligent,  and  sensual. 

Prior  hits  written  with  great  variety, 
and  his  variety  has  made  him  popular. 
He  has  tried  all  styles,  from  the  grote5qne 
to  the  solemn,  and  has  not  so  failed  in 
any  as  to  incur  derision  or  disgrace. 

H  is  worlcs  may  be  distinctly  considered, 
as  comprising  Tales,  Love  Verses,  Oc- 
casional Poems,  Alma,  and  Solomon. 

His  Tales  have  obtained  general  ap- 
probation, being  written  with  great  fa- 
miliarity and  great  sprightliness ;  the 
language  is  easy,  but  seldom  gross,  and 
the  numbers  smooth,  without  appearance 
of  care.  Of  these  Tales  there  are  only 
four.  The  Ladle ;  which  is  introduced 
by  a  Preface,  neither  necessary  nor  pleas- 
ing,  neither  grave  nor  merry.  Paulo 
Purganti :  which  has  likewise  a  Pre- 
face, but  of  more  value  than  the  Tale. 
Hans  Carvel f  not  over  decent;  and 
Protogenes  and  Apelles,  an  old  story, 
mingled,  by  an  affectation  not  disagree- 
able, with  modern  images.  The  Young 
Gentleman  in  Love  has  hardly  a  just 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  Tale.    I  know  not 

t  Spence;  and  see  Gent.  Mag.  vol    Ivii. 

p.   1l»39. 
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whether  he  be  the  original  anthor  of  any 
Tale  which  he  has  given  os.  The  adven- 
ture of  Han*  Carvel  has  passed  throngli 
'fnany  snccessions  of  merry  wits;  for  it 
is  to  be  found  in  Ariosto's  Satires,  and 
is  perhaps  yet  older.  But  the  merit  of 
such  stories  is  the  art  of  telling  them. 

In  his  Amorous  Effusions  he  is  less 
happy  ;  for  they  are  not  dictated  by  na- 
ture or  by  passion,  and  have  neither 
gallantry  nor  tenderness.  They  have 
the  coldness  of  Cowley,  without  his  wit, 
the  dull  exercises  of  a  skilful  versifier, 
resolved  at  all  adventures  to  write  some- 
thing about  Ghloe,  and  trying  to  be 
amorous  by  dint  of  study.  His  fictions 
therefore  are  mythological.  Venus,  after 
the  example  of  the  Greek  Epigram,  asks 
when  she  was  seen  naked  and  bathing. 
Then  Cupid  is  mistaken  ;  then  Cup^  is 
disarmed ;  then  he  loses  his  darts  to 
Ganymede;  then  Jupiter  sends  him  a 
summons  by  Mercury,  Then  Chloe 
goes  a  hnutine,  with  an  ivory  quiver 
yrac^ul  at  her  aide;  Diana  mistakes 
her  for  one  of  her  nymphs,  and  Cupid 
laughs  at  the  blunder.  All  this  is  surely 
despicable;  and  even  when  he  tries  to 
act  the  lover,  without  the  help  of  gods  or 
goddesses,  his  thoughts  are  unaffectiug 
or  remote.  He  talks  not  *'  like  a  man 
of  this  world." 

The  greatest  of  all  his  amorous  essays 
is  Henry  and  Emma  ;  a  dull  and  tedious 
dialogue,  which  excites  neither  esteem 
for  the  man,  nor  tenderness  for  the  wo- 
man. The  example  of  Emma,  who  re- 
solves to  follow  an  outlawed  murderer 
wherever  fear  and  guilt  shall  drive  htm, 
deserves  no  imitation  ;  and  the  experi- 
ment by  which  Henry  tries  the  lady's 
constancy,  is  such  as  must  end  either  in 
infamy  to  her,  or  in  disappointment  to 
himself. 

His  Occasional  Poems  necessarily  lost 
part  of  their  value,  as  their  occasions, 
being  less  remembered,  raised  less  emo- 
tion. Some  of  them,  however,  are  pre- 
served by  their  inherent  excellence.  The 
burlesque  of  Boileau's  Ode  on  Namur 
has,  in  some  parts,  such  airiness  and 
levity  as  will  always  procure  it  readers, 
even  among  those  who  cannot  compare 
it  with  the  original.  The  Epistle  to 
Boileau  is  not  so  happy.  The  Poems  to 
the  King  are  now  perused  only  by  young 
students,  who  read  merely  that  they  may 
learn  to  write ;  and  of  the  Carmen  Secu- 
lare,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  I  might 
praise  or  censure  it  by  caprice,  without 
danger  of  detection  ;  for  who  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  laboured  through  it  ?  Yet 
the  time  has  been  when  this  neglected 
work  was  so  popular,  that  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  no  common  master. 

His  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Ramilies  is 
necessarily  tedious  by  the  form  of  the 


stanza :  an  uniform  mass  of  ten  lines 
thirty-five  times  repeated,  inconsequen- 
tial and  slightly  connected,  must  weary 
both  the  ear  and  the  understanding.  His 
imitation  of  Spenser,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally  in  /  ween  and  /  weet,  without 
exclusion  of  later  modes  of  speech,  makes 
his  poem  neither  ancient  nor  modem. 
His  mention  of  Mars  and  Bellona,  and 
his  comparison  of  Marlborough  to  the 
Eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter, 
are  all  puerile  and  unatfecting  ;  and  yet 
more  despicable  is  the  long  tale  told  by 
Lewis  in  his  despair  of  Brute  and  Troy- 
novante,  and  the  teeth  of  Cadmus,  with 
his  similes  of  the  raven  and  eagle,  and 
wolf  and  lion.  By  the  help  of  such  easy 
fictions,  and  vulgar  topics,  without  ac- 
quaintance with  life,  and  withont  know- 
ledge of  art  or  nature,  a  poem  of  any 
length,  cold  and  lifeless  like  this,  may  be 
easily  written  on  any  subject. 

In  his  Epilogues  to  Phtedra  and  to 
Lucius  he  is  very  happily  facetions ;  but 
in  the  Prologue  before  the  qneen,  the 
pedant  has  found  his  way,  with  Minerva, 
Perseus,  and  Andromeda. 

His  Epigrams  and  lighter  pieces  are, 
like  those  of  others,  sometimes  elegant, 
sometimes  trifling,  and  sometimes  dnll ; 
amongst  the  best  are  the  Cameleon,  and 
the  epitaph  on  John  and  Joan, 

Scarcely  any  one  of  our  poets  has 
written  so  much,  and  translated  so  little : 
the  version  of  Gallimachns  is  sufficiently 
licentious;  the  paraphrase  on  St.  Paul's 
Exhortation  to  Charity  is  eminently 
beautiful. 

Alma  is  written  in  professed  imitation 
of  Hudibras,  and  has  at  least  one  acci- 
dental resemblance :  Hudibras  wants  a 
plan,  because  it  is  left  imperfect ;  Alma 
is  imperfect,  because  it  seems  never  to 
have  had  a  plan.  Prior  appears  not  to 
have  proposed  to  himself  any  drift  or 
design,  but  to  have  written  the  casual 
dictates  of  the  present  moment. 

What  Horace  said,  when  he  imitated 
Lucilius,  might  be  said  of  Butler  by 
Prior;  his  numbers  were  not  smooth  or 
neat.  Prior  excelled  him  in  versifica- 
tion ;  but  he  was,  like  Horace,  invehtore 
minor  ;  he  had  not  Butler's  exuberance 
of  matter  and  variety  of  illustration.  The 
spangles  of  wit  which  he  could  afford, 
he  knew  how  to  polish ;  but  he  wanted 
the  bullion  of  his  master.  Butler  pours 
out  a  negligent  profusion,  certain  of  the 
weight,  but  careless  of  the  stamp.  Prior 
has  comparatively  little,  but  with  that 
little  he  makes  a  fine  show.  Alma  has 
many  admirers,  and  was  the  only  piece 
among  Prior's  works,  of  which  Pope 
said  that  he  should  wish  to  be  the  author. 

Solomon  is  the  work  to  which  he  en- 
tniste<1  the  protection  of  his  name,  and 
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regard  with  TeneratioD.  His  affection 
waR  nataral ;  it  bad  niidoubtedly  been 
written  with  great  labour;  and  who  is 
willing  to  think  that  he  has  been  laboar- 
ing  in  vain  t  He  had  infused  into  it  much 
knowledge  and  mnch  tbouzht ;  had  often 
polbhed  it  to  elegance,  often  dignified  it 
with  splendour,  and  sometimes  height- 
ened it  to  sublimity :  he  perceived  in  it 
many  excellences,  and  did  not  discover 
that  it  wanted  that  without  which  all 
others  are  of  small  avail ;  the  power  of  en- 
gaging attention,  and  alluring  curiosity. 

Tediousness  is  the  most  fatal  of  all 
faults ;  negligences  or  errors  are  single 
and  local,  but  tediousness  pervades  the 
whole ;  other  faults  are  censured  and 
forgotten,  but  the  power  of  tediousness 
propagates  itself.  He  that  is  weary  the 
first  t^ur,  is  more  weary  the  second  ;  as 
bodies  forced  into  motion,  contrary  to 
their  tendency,  pass  more  and  more 
slowly  through  every  successive  interval 
of  space. 

Unhappily,  this  pernicious  failure  is 
that  which  an  author  is  least  able  to  dis- 
cover. We  are  seldom  tiresome  (o  our- 
selves; and  the  act  of  composition  fills 
and  delights  the  mind  with  change  of 
language  and  succession  of  images ;  every 
couplet  when  produced  is  new,  and  no- 
velty is  the  great  source  of  pleasure. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  thought  a  line  so- 
perflnons  when  he  first  wrote  it,  or  con- 
tracted his  work  till  his  ebullitions  of 
invention  had  subsided.  And  even  if 
he  shonld  control  his  desire  of  immediate 
renown,  and  keep  his  work  nine  years 
nnpnbluhed,  he  will  be  still  the  author, 
and  still  in  danger  of  deceiving  himself ; 
and  if  he  consults  his  friends,  he  will 
probably  find  men  who  have  more  kind- 
ness than  judgment,  or  more  fear  to 
offend  than  desire  to  instruct. 

The  tediousness  of  this  poem  proceeds 
not  from  the  uniformity  of  the  subject, 
for  it  is  sufficiently  diversified,  but  from 
the  continued  tenor  of  the  narration ;  in 
which  Solomon  relates  the  successive 
vicissitudes  of  his  own  mind,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  speaker,  or  the 
mention  of  any  other  agent,  unless  it  be 
Abra ;  the  reader  is  only  to  learn  what 
be  thought,  and  to  be  told  that  he  thought 
wrong.  The  event  of  every  experiment 
is  foreseen,  and  therefore  the  process  is 
Dot  mnch  regarded. 

Yet  the  work  is  far  from  deserving  to 
be  neglected.  He  that  shall  peruse  it 
will  be  able  to  mark  many  passages,  to 
which  he  may  recur  for  instruction  or 
delight ;  many  from  which  the  poet  may 
learn  to  write,  and  the  philosopher  to 
reason. 

If  Prior's  poetry  be  generally  consi- 
dered, his  fmiise  will  be  that  of  correct- 


ness and  industry,  rather  than  of  compass 
of  comprehension,  or  activity  of  fancy. 
He  never  made  any  effort  of  invention : 
his  greater  pieces  are  only  tissues  of  com- 
mon thoughts;  and  his  smaller,  which 
consist  of  light  images  or  sinele  conceits, 
are  not  always  his  own.  I  nave  traced 
him  among  the  French  epigrammatists, 
and  have  been  informed  that  he  poached 
for  prey  among  obscure  authors.  The 
Thvtfand  Cordelier  is,  1  suppose,  ge- 
nerally considered  as  an  original  prodnc- 
tion ;  with  how  much  justice  this  Epigram 
may  tell,  which  was  written  by  Georgins 
Sabinus,  a  poet  now  little  known  or  read, 
though  once  the  friend  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon : 

De  Sacerdote  Furem  comolante. 
Qui  dam  tacrificu*  furem  comitatut  eaotero 

Hue  ubi  dat  sonte*  carnificina  neci, 
Ne  si*  mocsius,  ait ;  summi  conviva  Tonaotis 

Jam  cum  coelitibus  (!ii  modo  rredin)  «ri«. 
Tlie  f^emeiis,  »i  veni  mihi  solatia  prsebeii, 

Ho«pe«  apud  superos  «is  meu«  oro,  refert. 
Sacrificiu  cnnira  ;  mihi  uon  convivia  fai*  ckt 

Dueei  e,  Jrjunas  bac  edo  lure  nihil. 

What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to  his 
diligence  and  his  judgment.  His  dili- 
gence has  justly  placed  him  amongst  the 
most  correct  of  the  English  poets  ;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  first  that  resolutely 
endeavoured  at  correctness.  He  never 
sacrifices  accuracy  to  haste,  nor  indulges 
himself  in  contemptuous  negligence,  or 
impatient  idleness:  he  has  no  careless 
lines,  or  entangled  sentiments ;  his  words 
are  nicely  selected,  and  his  thoughts  fully 
expanded.  If  this  part  of  his  character 
suffers  an  abatement,  it  must  be  from 
the  disproportion  of  hu  rhymes,  which 
have  not  always  sufficient  consonance, 
and  from  the  admission  of  broken  lines 
into  his  Solomon ;  but  perhaps  he  thought, 
like  Cowley,  that  hemistichs  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  heroic  poetry. 

He  had  apparently  such  rectitude  of 
judgment  as  secured  him  from  every 
thing  that  approached  to  the  ridiculous 
or  absurd ;  but  as  laws  operate  in  civil 
agencv  not  to  the  excitement  of  virtue, 
but  tne  repression  of  wickedness,  so 
judgment  in  the  operations  of  intellect 
can  hinder  faults,  but  not  produce  excel- 
lence .  Prior  is  never  low ,  nor  very  often 
sublime.  It  is  said  by  Longinus  of  Eu- 
ripides, that  he  forces  himself  sometimes 
into  grandeur  by  violence  of  effort,  as 
the  lion  kindles  his  fury  by  the  lashes  of 
his  own  tail.  Whatever  Prior  obtains 
above  mediocrity  seems  the  effort  of 
struggle  and  of  toil.  He  has  many  vigor- 
ous, but  few  happy  lines;  he  has  every 
thing  by  purchase,  and  nothing  by  gift ; 
he  had  no  nightly  vititatioM  of  the 
Mose,  no  infusions  of  sentiment  or  fe- 
licities of  fancy. 
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His  diction,  however,  is  more  his  own 
than  of  any  among  the  snccessors  of  Dry- 
den  ;  he  borrows  no  iacky  tarns,  or  com- 
modions  modes  of  language,  from  his 
predecessors.  His  phrases  are  original, 
but  they  are  sometimes  harsh ;  as  he  in- 
herited no  elegances,  none  has  he  be- 
queathed. His  expression  has  every 
mark  of  laborious  study ;  the  line  seldom 
^eems  to  have  been  formed  at  once ;  the 
words  did  not  come  till  they  were  called, 
and  were  then  put  by  constraint  into  their 
places,  where  they  do  their  duty,  but  do 
it  sullenly.  In  his  greater  compositions 
there  may  be  found  more  rigid  stateliness 
than  graceful  dignity. 

Of  versification  he  was  not  negligent : 
what  he  received  from  Dryden  he  did 
not  lose  ;  neither  did  he  increase  the  dif- 
ficulty of  writing  by  unnecessary  severity, 
but  uses  Triplets  and  Alexandrines  with- 
out scruple.  In  his  Preface  to  Solomon 
he  proposes  some  improvements  by  ex- 
tending the  sense  from  one  couplet  to 
another,  with  variety  of  pauses.  This 
he  has  attempted,  but  without  success; 
his  interrupted  lines  are  unpleasing, 
and  his  sense,  as  less  distinct,  is  less 
striking. 

He  has  altered  the  Stanza  of  Spenser, 
as  a  house  is  altered  by  building  another 
in  its  place  of  a  diflferent  form.  With 
how  little  resemblance  he  has  formed  his 
new  Stanza  to  that  of  his  master,  these 
specimens  will  show: 


She  flying  fast  from  Heaven's  hated  face, 
And  from  the  world  that  her  discover'd  wide. 
Fled  to  the  wasteful  wihlerness  apacei 
From  living  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide. 
And  lark'd  in  rocks  and  caves  lone  unespy'd. 
hnt  that  fair  rrew  of  knigbu,  and  Una  rair. 
Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  abide, 


To  rest  themselves,  and  weary  powers  repair. 
Where  store  they  found  of  ail,  that  dainty 
was  and  rare. 

PRIOR. 
To  the  close  rock  the  frighted  raven  flies. 
Soon  as  the  rising  eagle  cuts  the  air: 
The  shaggy  wolf  unseen  and  trembling  lies* 
When  the  hoarse  roar  proclaims  the  lion  near. 
Ill  tttarr'd  did  we  our  forts  and  lines  forsake. 
To  dare  our  British  foes  to  open  fight: 
Our  conquest  we  by  stratagem  should  make : 
Our  triumph  had  been  founded  in  our  fliabt. 
'Tis  ours,  by  craft  aud  by  surprise  to  gain: 
Tis  theirs,  to  meet  in  arms,  and  battle  in  the 
plain. 

By  this  new  structure  of  his  lines  he 
has  avoided  difficulties;  nor  am  I  rare 
that  he  has  lost  any  of  the  power  of  pleas- 
ing; but  he  no  longer  imitates  Spenser. 

Some  of  his  poems  are  written  without 
regularity  of  measure ;  for,  when  he  com- 
menced poet,  he  had  not  recovered  Arom 
our  Pindaric  infatuation ;  but  he  pro- 
bably lived  to  be  convinced,  that  the 
essence  of  verse  is  order  and  conso- 
nance. 

His  numbers  are  such  as  mere  diligence 
may  attain  ;  they  seldom  offend  the  ear, 
and  seldom  soothe  it;  they  commonly 
want  airiness,  lightness,  and  facility: 
what  is  smooth,  is  not  soft.  His  verses 
always  roll,  but  they  seldom  flow. 

A  survey  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Prior  may  exemplify  a  sentence  which 
he  doubtless  understood  well,  when  he 
read  Horace  at  his  uncle's ;  **  the  vessel 
long  retains  the  scent  which  it  first  re- 
ceives." ^n  his  private  relaxation  he 
revived  the  tavern,  and  in  his  amorous 
pedantry  he  exhibited  the  college.  But 
on  higher  occasions,  and  nobler  subjects, 
when  habit  was  overpowered  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  reflection,  he  wanted  not  wis- 
dom as  a  statesman,  or  elegance  as  a 
poet. 
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WiLUAM  Concrete  descended  from  a 
family  in  Suffordshire,  of  so  great  anti- 
quity that  it  claims  a  place  among  the 
few  that  extend  their  line  beyond  the 
Korraan  Conquest ;  and  was  the  son  of 
William  Congreve,  second  son  of  Richard 
CoDgreve,  of  Congreve  and  Stratton. 
He  visited,  once  at  least,  the  residence 
of  his  ancestofs;  and,  1  believe,  more 
places  than  one  are  still  shown,  in  groves 
and  gardens,  where  he  is  related  to  have 
written  his  Old  Bachelor. 

Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth 
are  certainly  known ;  if  the  inscription 
apon  his  monument  be  true,  he  was  born 
ia  1672.  For  the  place ;  it  was  said  by 
himself,  that  be  owed  his  nativity  to 
England,  and  by  every  body  else  that  he 
was  born  in  Ireland.  Southern  men- 
tjoned  him  with  sharp  censure,  as  a  man 
that  meanly  disowned  his  native  country. 
The  biographers  assign  his  nativity  to 
Bardsa,  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  from 
the  account  given  by  himself,  as  they 
suppose,  to  Jacob. 

To  doubt  whether  a  man  of  eminence 
has  told  the  truth  about  his  own  birth,  is, 
in  appearance,  to  be  very  deficient  in 
candour ;  yet  nobody  can  live  long  with- 
out knowing  that  falsehoods  of  conve- 
nience or  vanity,  falsehoods  from  which 
no  evil  immediately  visible  ensues,  ex- 
cept the  general  degradation  of  human 


testimony,  are  very  lightly  uttered,  and 
once  uttered  are  sullenly  supported. 
Boileau,  who  desired  to  be  thought  a 
rigorous  and  steady  moralist,  having 
told  a  petty  lie  to  Lewis  XIV.  continued 
it  afterwards  by  false  dates ;  ''  thinking 
himself  obliged  in  honour,'*  says  his 
admirer,  **  to  maintain  what,  when  he 
said  it,  was  so  well  received." 

Wherever  Congreve  was  born,  he  was 
educated  first  at  Kilkenny,  and  after- 
wards at  Dublin,  his  father  having  some 
military  employment  that  stationed  him 
in  Ireland:  but,  after  having  passed 
through  the  usual  preparatory  studies, 
as  may  be  reasonably  supposed  with 
great  celerity  and  success,  his  father 
thought  it  proper  to  assign  him  a  pro- 
fession, by  which  something  might  be 
gotten ;  and  about  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to 
study  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where 
he  lived  for  several  years,  but  with 
very  little  attention  to  Statutes  or  Re- 
ports. 

His  disposition  to  become  an  author 
appeared  very  early,  as  he  very  early 
felt  that  force  of  imagination,  and  pos- 
sessed that  copiousness  of  sentiment,  by 
which  intellectual  pleasure  can  be  given. 
His  first  performance  was  a  novel,  called 
*  Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  recon- 
ciled :'  it  is  praised  by  the  biographers. 
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who  qaote  some  part  of  the  Preface,  that 
is,  indeed,  for  such  a  time  of  life,  on- 
commonly  jadicioas.  I  would  rather 
praise  it  than  rea<l  it. 

His  first  dramatic  labour  was  '  The 
Old  Bachelor ;'  of  which  he  says,  in  his 
defence  against  Collier,  "  that  the  comedy 
was  written,  as  several  know,  some  years 
before  it  was  acted.  When  I  wrote  it, 
I  had  little  thoughts  of  the  stage ;  but 
did  it,  to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow  reco- 
very from  a  fit  of  sickness.  Afterwards, 
through  my  indiscretion,  it  was  seen,  and 
in  some  little  time  more  it  was  acted ; 
and  I,  through  the  remainder  of  my  in- 
discretion, snflfered  myself  to  be  drawn 
into  the  prosecution  of  a  difficult  and 
thankless  study,  and  to  be  involved  in  a 
perpetual  war  with  knaves  and  fools." 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  aflfectation 
in  authorsof  appearing  to  have  done  every 
thing  by  chance.  *  The  Old  Bachelor' 
was  written  for  amusement,  in  the  languor 
of  convalescence.  Yet  it  is  apparently 
composed  with  great  elaborateness  of 
dialogue,  and  incessant  ambition  of  wit. 
The  age  of  the  writer  considered,  it  is 
indeed  a  very  wonderful  performance; 
for,  whenever  written,  it  was  acted  (1603) 
when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-one 
years  old ;  and  was  then  recommended 
by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Southern,  and 
Mr.  Maynwaring.  Dryden  said,  that  be 
never  had  seen  such  a  first  play;  but 
they  found  it  deficient  in  some  things 
requisite  to  the  success  of  its  exhibition, 
and  by  their  greater  experience  fitted  it 
for  the  stage.  Southern  used  to  relate 
of  one  comedy,  probably  of  this,  that, 
when  Congreve  read  it  to  the  players,  he 

fronounced  it  so  wretchedly,  that  they 
ad  almost  rejected  it ;  but  they  were 
afterwards  so  well  persuaded  of  its  ex- 
cellence, that,  for  half  a  year  before  it 
was  acted,  the  manager  allowed  its  au- 
thor the  privilege  of  the  house. 

Few  plays  have  ever  been  so  beneficial 
to  the  writer;  for  it  procured  him  the 
patronage  of  Halifax,  who  immediately 
made  him  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
licensing  coaches,  and  soon  after  gave 
him  a  place  in  the  pipe-ofllice,  and  an- 
other in  the  customs  of  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Congreve's  conversation 
must  surely  have  been  at  least  equally 
pleasing  with  his  writings. 

Such  a  comedy,  written  at  soch  An 
age,  requires  some  consideration.  As 
the  lighter  species  of  dramatic  poetry 
professes  the  imitation  of  common  life, 
of  real  manners,  and  daily  incidents,  it 
apparently  presupposes  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  many  characters,  and  exact  ob- 
servation  of  the  passing  world  ;  the  diffi- 
culty therefore  is,  to  conceive  how  this 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  by  a  boy. 


But  if  *  The  Old  Bachelor*  be  more 
nearly  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  those  comedies  which  may  be 
made  by  a  mind  vigorous  and  acute, 
and  furnished  with  comic  characters 
by  the  perusal  of  other  poets,  without 
much  actual  commerce  with  mankind. 
The  dialogue  is  one  constant  reciproca- 
tion of  conceits,  or  clash  of  wit,  in  which 
nothing  flows  necessarily  from  the  occa- 
sion, or  is  dictated  by  nature.  The  cha- 
racters both  of  men  and  women  are 
either  fictitious  and  artificial,  as  those  of 
HeartweU  and  the  Ladies ;  or  easy  and 
common,  as  Wittol  a  tame  idiot.  Bluff 
a  swaggering  coward,  and  FondUwQit 
a  jealous  puritan ;  and  the  catastrophe 
arises  from  a  mistake  not  very  probably 
produced,  by  marrying  a  woman  in  a 
n^ask. 

Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  these 
deductions  are  made,  will  still  remain 
the  work  of  very  powerful  and  fertile 
faculties;  the  dialogue  is  quick  and 
sparkling,  the  incidents  such  as  seize 
the  attention,  and  the  wit  so  exuberant 
that  it  **  o'er-informs  its  tenement." 

Next  year  he  gave  another  specimen 
of  his  abilities  in  *  The  Double  Dealer,' 
which  was  not  received  with  eqnal  kind- 
ness. He  writes  to  his  patron  the  lord 
Halifax  a  dedication,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  the  reader  to  that 
which  found  few  friends  among  the  au- 
dience. These  apologies  are  always  use- 
less :  de  gustibus  non  est  dispntandum ; 
men  may  be  convinced,  but  they  cannot 
be  pleased,  against  their  will.  Bat, 
though  taste  is  obstinate,  it  is  very  va- 
riable; and  time  often  prevails  when 
arguments  have  failed. 

Queen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  those 
plays  the  honour  of  her  presence ;  and 
when  she  died,  soon  after,  Congreve  testi- 
fied his  gratitude  by  a  despicable  effinnon 
of  elegiac  pastoral ;  acomposition  in  which 
all  is  unnatural,  and  yet  nothing  is  new. 
In  another  year  (1605)  his  prolific  pen 
produced  '  Love  for  Love ;'  a  comedy 
of  nearer  alliance  to  life,  and  exhibiting 
more  real  manners  than  either  of  the 
former.  The  character  of  ForeHght  wu 
then  common.  Dryden  calculated  na- 
tivities ;  both  Cromwell  and  king  Wil- 
liam had  their  lucky  days;  and  Shaftes- 
bury himself,  though  he  had  no  religion, 
was  said  to  regard  predictions.  The 
Sailor  is  not  accounted  very  natural,  bat 
he  is  very  pleasant. 

With  this  play  was  opened  the  New 
Theatre  under  the  direction  of  Betterton 
the  tragedian;  where  he  exhibited  two 
years  afterwards  (1007)  '  The  Monming 
Bride,'  a  tragedy,  so  written  as  to  show 
him  sufficiently  qualified  for  either  kind 
of  dramatic  poetry. 
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In  this  play,  of  which,  when  he  after- 
Tvardg  revised  it,  he  reduced  the  versifi- 
cation to  greater  regularity,  there  is  more 
bustle  than  sentiment ;  the  plot  is  busy 
and  intricate,  and  the  events  take  hold 
on  the  attention ;  but,  except  a  very  few 
passages,  we  are  rather  amused  with 
noise,  and  perplexed  with  stratagem, 
than  entertained  with  any  true  delinea- 
tion of  natural  characters.  This,  how. 
ever,  was  received  with  more  benevolence 
than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  still 
continues  to  be  acted  and  applauded. 

But  whatever  objections  may  be  made 
either  to  his  comic  or  tragic  excellence, 
they  are  lost  at  once  in  the  blaze  of  ad- 
miration, when  it  is  remembered  that  he 
had  produced  these  four  plays  before  he 
bad  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year,  before 
other  men,  even  such  as  are  some  time 
to  shine  in  eminence,  have  passed  their 
probation  of  literature,  or  presume  to 
hope  for  any  other  notice  than  such  as 
is  bestowed  on  diligence  and  inquiry. 
Among  all  the  efforts  of  early  genius 
which  literary  history  reconis,  I  doubt 
whether  any  one  can  be  produced  that 
more  surpasses  the  common  limits  of 
nature  than  the  plays  of  Congreve. 

About  this  time  began  the  long-con- 
tinned  controversy  between  Collier  and 
the  Poets.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First  the  Puritans  had  raised  a  violent 
clamour  against  the  drama,  which  they 
considered  as  an  entertainment  not  law- 
ful to  Christians,  an  opinion  held  by  them 
in  common  with  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  Prynne  published  Hutrio-tnattiXf 
a  huge  volume,  in  which  stage-plays  were 
censured.  The  outrages  and  crimes  of 
the  Puritans  brought  afterwards  their 
whole  system  of  doctrine  into  disrepute, 
and  from  the  Restoration  the  poets  and 
players  were  left  at  quiet ;  for  to  have 
molested  them  would  have  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  tendency  to  puritanical  ma- 
lignity. 

This  danger,  however,  was  worn  away 
by  time ;  and  Collier,  a  fierce  and  im- 
placable Nonjuror,  knew  that  an  attack 
upon  the  theatre  would  never  make  him 
suspected  for  a  Puritan ;  he  therefore 
(1698)  published  '  A  short  View  of  the 
Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  Eng- 
lish Stage,'  1  believe  with  no  other 
motive  than  religions  zeal  and  honest 
indignation.  He  was  formed  for  a  con- 
trovertist;  with  sufficient  learning ;  with 
diction  vehement  and  pointed,  though 
often  vulgar  and  incorrect :  with  uncon- 
querable pertinacity;  with  wit  in  the 
highest  degree  keen  and  sarcastic ;  and 
with  all  those  powers  exalted  and  invi- 
gorated by  just  confidence  in  his  cause. 

Tbns  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he 
walked  out  to  battle,  and  assailed  at  once 


most  of  the  living  writers,  from  Dryden 
to  D'Urfey.  His  onset  was  violent; 
those  passages,  which  while  they  stood 
single  had  passed  with  little  notice,  when 
they  were  accumulated  and  exposed  to- 
gether, ex'cited  horror  ;  the  wise  and  the 
pious  caught  the  alarm ;  and  the  nation 
wondered  why  it  had  so  long  suffered 
irreligion  and  licentiousness  to  be  openly 
taught  at  the  public  charge. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  poets 
bnt  to  resist  or  fly.  Dry  den's  conscience, 
or  his  prudence,  angry  as  he  was,  with- 
held him  from  the  conflict:  Congreve 
and  Yanbrugh  attempted  answers.  Con- 
greve, a  very  young  man,  elated  with 
success,  and  impatient  of  censure,  as- 
sumed an  air  of  confidence  and  security. 
His  chief  artifice  of  controversy  is  to 
retort.upon  his  adversary  his  own  words : 
he  is  very  angry,  and,  hoping  to  conquer 
Collier  with  his  own  weapons,  allows 
himself  in  the  use  of  every  term  of  con- 
tumely and  contempt ;  but  he  has  the 
sword  without  the  arm  of  Scanderberg  ; 
he  has  his  antagonist's  coarseness,  bat 
not  his  strength.  Collier  replied  :  for 
contest  was  his  delight,  he  was  not  to  be 
frighted  from  his  purpose  or  his  prey. 

The  cause  of  Congreve  was  not  tenable ; 
whatever  glosses  he  might  use  for  the 
defence  or  palliation  of  single  passages, 
the  general  tenor  and  tendency  of  his 
plays  must  always  be  condemned.  It  is 
acknowledged,  with  universal  conviction, 
that  the  perusal  of  his  works  will  make 
no  man  better ;  and  that  their  ultimate 
effect  is  to  represent  pleasure  in  alliance 
with  vice,  and  to  relax  those  obligations 
by  which  life  ought  to  be  regulated. 

The  stage  found  other  advocates,  and 
the  dispute  was  protracted  through  ten 
years :  but  at  last  Comedy  grew  more 
modest :  and  Collier  lived  to  see  the  re- 
ward of  his  labour  in  the  reformation  of 
the  theatre. 

Of  the  powers  by  which  this  imporUnt 
victory  was  atchieved,  a  quotation  f^om 
'  Love  for  Love,'  and  the  remark  upon 
it,  may  afford  a  specimen : 

*  Sir  Samps.  Sampson's  a  ver>'  good 
name ;  for  your  Sampsons  were  strong 
dogs  from  the  beginning.' 

*  Angel.  Have  a  care — If  you  remem- 
ber, the  strongest  Sampson  of  your  name 
pnird  an  old  house  over  his  head  at  last.' 

"  Here  yon  have  the  Sacred  History 
burlesqued ;  and  Sampson  once  more 
brought  into  the  house  of  Dag^on,  to  make 
sport  for  the  Philistines!" 

Congreve's  last  play  was  *  The  Way 
of  the  World ;'  which,  though  as  he  hints 
in  his  dedication  it  was  written  with  great 
labour  and  much  thought,  was  received 
with  so  little  favour,  that,  being  in  a  high 
degree  offended  and  disgusted)  he  re- 
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•olved  to  commit  his  quiet  and  his- fame 
no  more  to  the  caprices  of  an  audience. 

From  this  time  his  life  ceased  to  the 
public  ;  he  lived  for  himself  and  for  his 
friends;  and  among  his  friends  was  able 
to  name  every  man  of  his  time  whom 
wit  and  elegance  had  raised  to  reputa- 
tion. It  may  be  therefore  reasonably 
supposed  that  his  manners  were  polite, 
and  his  conversation  pleasing. 

He  seems  not  to  have  taken  much  plea- 
pure  in  writing,  as  he  contributed  nothing 
to  the  Spectator,  and  only  one  paper  to 
theTatler,  though  published  by  men  with 
whom  he  might  be  supposed  willing  to 
associate;  and  though  he  lived  many 
years  after  the  publication  of  his  *  Mis- 
cellaneous  Poems,'  yet  he  added  nothing 
to  them,  but  lived  on  in  literary  indo- 
lence ;  engaged  in  no  controversy,  con- 
tending with  no  rival,  neither  soliciting 
flattery  by  public  commendations,  nor 
provoking  enmity  by  malignant  criticism, 
but  passing  his  time  among  the  great  and 
splendid,  in  the  -placid  enjoyment  of  his 
fame  and  fortune. 

Having  owed  his  fortune  to  Halifax, 
he  continued  always  of  his  patron's  party, 
but,  as  it  seems,  without  violence  or  acri- 
mony ;  and  his  firmness  was  naturally 
esteemed,  as  his  abilities  were  reve- 
renced. His  security  therefore  was 
never  violated ;  and  when,  upon  the  ex- 
trnsion  of  the.  Whigs,  some  intercession 
was  used  lest  Congreve  should  be  dis- 
placed, the  earl  of  Oxford  made  this 
answer : 


*  Non  obtiisa  adeo  grestamus  pectora  Poeni, 
.Nee  tarn  aversns  equos  Tyria  sol  imgit  ab 
urbe." 

He  that  was  thus  honoured  by  the  ad- 
verse party  might  naturally  expect  to  be 
-  advanced  when  his  friends  returned  to 
power,  and  he  was  accordingly  made 
secretary  for  the  island  of  Jamaica;  a 
place,  I  suppose,  without  trust  or  care, 
but  which,  with  his  post  in  the  customs, 
is  said  to  have  afforded  him  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year. 

His  honours  were  yet  far  greater  than 
his  profits.  Every  writer  mentioned  him 
with  respect ;  and,  among  other  testi- 
monies to  his  merit,  Steele  made  him  the 
patron  of  his  Miscellany,  and  Pope  in- 
scribed to  him  his  translation  of  the  Iliad. 

But  he  treated  the  Muses  with  ingrati- 
tude ;  for,  having  long  conversed  fami- 
liarly with  the  great,  he  wished  to  be 
considered  rather  as  a  man  of  fashion 
than  of  wit;  and,  when  he  received  a 
visit  from  Voltaire,  disgusted  him  by  the 
despicable  foppery  of  desiring  to  be  con- 
sidered not  as  an  author,  but  a  gentle- 
man ;  to  which  the  Frenchman  replied, 
"  that,  if  he  had  been  only  a  gentleman, 
he  should  not  have  come  to  visit  him." 


In  his  retirement  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  applied  himself  to  books ;  for  he 
discovers  more  literature  than  the  poets 
have  commonly  attained.  But  his  studies 
were  in  his  latter  days  obstructed  by  ca- 
taracts in  his  eyes,  which  at  last  termi- 
nated in  blindness.  This  melancholy 
state  was  aggravated  by  the  gout,  for 
which  he  sought  relief  by  a  journey  to 
Bath  ;  but,  being  overturned  in  his  cha- 
riot, complained  from  that  time  of  a  pain 
in  his  side,  and  died,  at  his  house  in 
Surrey  Street  in  the  Strand,  Jan.  29, 
1728-9.  Having  Iain  in  state  in  the  Je- 
rusalem Chamber,  he  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument 
is  erected  to  his  memory  by  Henrietta 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whom,  for 
reasons  either  not  known  or  not  men- 
tioned, he  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  aboat 
ten  thousand  pounds;  the  accumulation 
of  attentive  parsimony,  which,  though 
to  her  superfluous  and  useless,  might  have 
given  great  assistance  to  the  ancient  fa- 
mily from  which  he  descended,  at  that 
time,  by  the  imprudence  of  his  relation, 
reduced  to  difficulties  and  distress. 

Congreve  has  merit  of  the  highest  kind ; 
he  is  an  original  writer,  who  borrowed 
neither  the  models  of  his  plot  nor  the 
manner  of  his  dialogue.  Of  his  plays  I 
cannot  speak  distinctly ;  for  since  1  in- 
spected them  many  years  have  passed  ; 
but  what  remains  upon  my  memory  is, 
that  his  characters  are  commonly  ficti- 
tious and  artificial,  with  very  little  of 
nature,  and  not  much  of  life.  He  formed 
a  peculiar  idea  of  comic  excellence,  which 
he  supposed  to  consist  in  gay  remarks 
and  unexpected  answers ;  but  that  which 
he  endeavoured,  he  seldom  failed  of  per- 
forming. His  scenes  exhibit  not  much 
of  humour,  imagery,  or  passion  :  his  per- 
sonages are  a  kind  of  intellectual  gladia- 
tors ;  every  sentence  is  to  ward  or  strike ; 
the  contest  of  smartness  is  never  inter- 
mitted ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor  playing  to 
and  fro  with  alternate  coruscations.  "Mis 
comedies  have  therefore,  in  some  degree, 
the  operation  of  tragedies ;  they  surprise 
rather  than  divert,  and  raise  admiration 
oftener  than  merriment.  But  they  are 
the  works  of  a  mind  replete  with  images, 
and  quick  in  combination. 

Of  his  miscellaneous  poetry  I  cannot 
say  any  thing  very  favourable.  The 
powers  of  Congreve  seem  to  desert  him 
when  he  leaves  the  stage,  as  Anteeus  was 
no  longer  strong  than  when  he  could 
touch  the  ground.  It  cannot  be  observed 
without  wonder,  that  a  mind  so  vigorous 
and  fertile  in  dramatic  compositions 
should  on  any  other  occasion  discover 
nothing  but  impotence  and  poverty.  He 
has  in  these  little  pieces  neither  elevation 
of  fancy,  selection  of  language,  nor  skill 
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in  verufication  :  yet,  if  I  were  required 
to  select  from  tlie  whole  mass  of  Eeglish 
poetry  the  most  poetical  paragraph,  I 
know  not  what  I  could  prefer  to  an  ex- 
clamation in  'The  Moarning  Bride :' 

Jim.  ItwasafancyMnoise;  forallishush'd. 

Leo.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Aim.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient 
wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  isle : 
We'll  listen— 

Leo.  Hark! 

Aim.  No,  all  is  hush'd  and  still  as  death.— 
Tis  dreadful ! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars'rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  im- 
moveable. 
Looking  tranquillity!  It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight :  the  torohs 
And  Dionumental  caves  of  deatn  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy   voice— my  own  affnghu  me   with   its 
echoes. 

He  who  reads  these  lines  enjoys  for  a 
moment  the  powers  of  a  poet ;  he  feels 
what  he  remembers  to  have  felt  before ; 
but  he  feels  it  with  great  increase  of 
sensibility;  he  recognises  a  familiar 
image,  but  meets  it  again  ampli6ed  and 
expanded,  embellished  with  beauty,  and 
enlarged  with  majesty. 

Yet  could  the  author,  who  appears 
here  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Nature,  lament  the  death  of  Queen  Mary 
in  lines  like  these : 

Tlie  rocks  are  cleft,  and  new-descending  rills 
Furrow  the  brows  of  ail  the'  impendingTiills. 
The  water- gods  to  floods  their  rivulets  turn. 
And  each,  with  streaming  eyes,  supplies  his 

wanting  urn. 
The  Fauns  forsake  the  woods,  the  Nymphs 

the  grove. 
And  round  the  plain  in  sad  distractions  rove : 
In  prickly  brakes  their  tender  limbs  they  tear. 
And  leave  on  thorns  iheir  locks  of  golden  hair. 
With  Uieir  shnrp  nails,  themselves  the  Satyrs 

wound. 
And  tog  their  shaggy  beards,  and  bite  with 

^rief  the  ground, 
iimself.  ^neath  a  blasted  oak. 
Dejected  lies,  his  pipe  in  pieces  broke. 
See  Pales  weeping  too;  in  wild  despair. 
And  to  the  piercing  winds  her  bosom  bare. 
And  see  yon  fading  myrtle,  where  appears 
The  Quee  n  of  Love,  a!  I  bathed  in  flow  i  ng  tears ; 
See  how  she  wrings  her  hands,  and  beats  her 

breast, 
And  tears  her  useless  girdle  from  her  waist! 
Hear  the  sad  murmurs  of  her  sighing  doves  I 
For  grief  they  sigh,  forgetful  of  their  loves. 

And,  many  years  after,  he  gave  no  proof 
that  time  bad  improved  his  wisdom  or 
his  wit ;  for,  on  the  death  of  the  marquis 
of  Blandford,  this  was  his  song  : 


Began  the  swelling  air  with  sighs  to  All ; 
The  water-nymphs,  who  motionlevs  remaiu'd, 
Like  images  of  ice,  while  she  complaiu'd. 


Now  loosed  their  streams ;  as  when  descend- 
ing rains 

Roll  the  steep  torrents  headlong  o'er  the 
plains. 

The  prone  Creation  who  so  long  bad  gazed, 

Charm'd  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  grief* 
amazed. 

Began  to  roar  and  bowl  with  horrid  yell. 

Dismal  to  hear,  and  terihie  to  tell ! 

Nothing  but  groans  and  sighs  were  beard 
aruuitd, 

And  Echo  multiplied  each  mournful  sound. 

In  both  these  funeral  poems,  when  he 
has  yelled  out  many  syllables  of  sense* 
less  dolour,  he  dismisses  his  reader  with 
senseless  consolation :  from  the  grave  of 
Pastora  rises  a  light  that  forms  a  star: 
and  where  Amaryllis  wept  for  Amyntas, 
from  every  tear  sprung  up  a  violet. 

But  William  is  his  hero,  and  of  Wil. 
Ham  he  will  sing : 

The  hovering  winds  on  downy  wings  shall 

wait  around. 
And  catch,  and  waft  to  foreign  laqds,  the 

flying  sound. 

It  cannot  but  be  proper  to  show  what 
they  shall  have  to  catch  and  carry  : 

Twas  now,  when  flowery  lawns  the  prospect 
made. 

And  flowing  brooks  beneath  a  forest  shade, 

A  lowing  heifer,  loveliest  of  the  herd. 

Stood  feeding  by;  while  two  fierce  bulls  pre- 
pared 

Their  aimed  heads  for  fight,  by  fate  of  war 
to  prove 

The  victor  worthy  of  the  fair  one's  love; 

Uiithoughr  presage  of  what  met  next  my  view ; 

For  soon  the  shady  scene  withdrew. 

And  now,  for  woods,  and  flelds,  and  springing 
flowers, 

Behold  a  town  arise,  bulwark'd  with  walls 
and  lofty  towers; 

Two  rival  armies  alt  the  plain  overspread. 

Each  in  battalia  ranged,  and  shining  arms 
array 'd ; 

With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  far 

Nainur,  the  prize  and  mistress  of  the  war. 

The  *  Birth  of  the  Muse'  is  a  miserable 
fiction.    One  good  line  it  has,  which  was 
borrowed  from  Dryden.  The  concluding 
verses  are  these: 
lliis  said,  no  more  remainM.    The'  ethereal 

host 
Again  impatient  crowd  the  crystal  coast. 
The  far  her,  now,  within  his  spacious  hands, 
Encompass'd  all  the  mingled  mass  of  aeas 

and  lauds: 
And.having  heaved  aloA  the  ponderous  sphere. 
He  lauuch'd  the  world  to  float  in  ambient  air. 

Of  his  irregular  poems,  that  to  Mrs. 
Arabella  Hunt  seems  to  be  the  best :  his 
ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  however,  has 
some  lines  which  Pope  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  his  own. 

His  imitations  of  Horace  are  feebly 
paraphrastical,  and  the  additions  which 
he  makes  are  of  little  value.  He  some- 
times retains  what  were  more  properly 
omitted,  as  when  he  talks  of  vervain 
and  gums  to  propitiate  Yenus. 

Of  his  translations,  the  satire  of  Juve- 
nal  was  written  very  early,  and  may 
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therefore  be  forgiren,  though  it  have  not 
the  massinesi  and  vigour  of  the  original. 
In  all  his  versions  strength  and  spright- 
liness  are  wanting  :  his  Hymn  to  Yenas, 
from  Homer,  is  perhaps  the  best.  His 
lines  are  weakened  with  expletives,  and 
his  rhymes  are  frequently  imperfect. 

His  petty  poems  are  seldom  worth  the 
cost  of  criticism  ;  sometimes  the  thoughts 
are  false,  and  sometimes  common.  In 
his  verses  on  lady  Gethin,  the  latter  part 
is  in  imitation  of  Dryden's  ode  on  Mrs. 
Killigrew :  and  Doris,  that  has  been  so 
lavishly  flattered  by  Steele,  has  indeed 
some  lively  stanzas,  but  the  expression 
might  be  mended :  and  the  most  striking 
part  of  the  character  had  been  already 
shown  in  *  Love  for  Love.*  His  *  Art  of 
Pleasing'  is  founded  on  a  vulgar,  bat 
perhaps  impracticable  principle,  and  the 
stxleness  of  the  sense  is  not  concealed 
by  any  novelty  of  illustration  or  elegance 
of  diction. 


This  tiflsae  of  poetry,  fk-om  which  he 
seems  to  have  hoped  a  lasting  name,  is 
totally  neglected,  and  known  oniy  as 
appended  to  his  plays. 

While  comedy  or  while  tragedy  is  re- 
garded, his  plays  are  likely  to  be  read  ; 
but,  except  what  relates  to  the  stage,  I 
know  not  that  he  has  ever  written  a 
stanza  that  is  sung,  or  a  couplet  that  is 
quoted.  The  general  character  of  his 
*  Miscellanies'  is,  that  they  show  little 
wit  and  little  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  correction  of  a 
national  error,  and  for  the  cure  of  our 
Pindaric  madness.  He  first  taught  the 
English  writers  that  Pindar's  odes  were 
regular ;  and  though  certainly  he  had  not 
the  lire  requisite  for  the  higher  species 
of  lyric  poetry,  he  has  shown  us,  that 
enthusiasm  has  its  rules,  and  that  in 
mere  confusion  there  b  neither  grace 
nor  greatness. 


BLACKMORE. 


Sir  Richard  Blackmore  is  one  of  those 
men  whose  writings  have  attracted  much 
notice,  but  of  whose  life  and  manners 
very  Utile  has  been  communicated,  and 
whose  lot  it  has  been  to  be  much  ofteuer 
mentioned  by  enemies  than  by  friends. 

He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Blackmore 
of  Corsham  in  Wiltshire,  styled  by 
Wood  Gentleman^  and  supposed  to  have 
been  an  attorney.  Having  been  for  some 
time  educated  in  a  country  school,  he 
was  sent  at  thirteen  to  Westminster; 
and  in  1668  was  entered  at  Edmund 
Hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  June  3,  1676,  and  resided 
thirteen  years ;  a  much  longer  time  than 
it  is  usual  to  spend  at  the  university ;  and 
which  he  seems  to  have  passed  with  very 
little  attention  to  the  business  of  the  place ; 
for,  in  his  poems,  the  ancient  names  of 
nations  or  places,  which  he  often  intro- 
duces, are  pronounced  by  chance.  He 
afterwards  travelled :  at  Padua  he  was 
made  doctor  of  Physic ;  and,  after  having 
wandered  about  a  year  and  a  half  on  the 
Continent,  returned  home. 

In  some  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  known 
when,  his  indigence  compelled  him  to 
teach  a  school,  a  humiliation  with  which, 
though  it  certainly  lasted  but  a  little 
while,  bis  enemies  did  not  forget  to  re- 
proach him,  when  he  became  conspicuous 
enough  to  excite  malevolence;  and  let 
it  be  remembered  for  his  honour,  that  to 
have  been  once  a  schoolmaster  is  the 
only  reproach  which  all  the  perspicacity 


of  malice,  animated  by  wit,  has  ever 
fixed  upon  his  private  life. 

When  he  first  engaged  in  the  stady  of 
physic,  he  inquired,  as  he  says,  of  Dr. 
Sydenham,  what  authors  he  should  read, 
and  was  directed  bv  Sydenham  to  Don 
Quixote ;  **  which,^*  said  he,  **  is  a  very 
good  book ;  I  read  it  still."  The  per- 
verseness  of  mankind  makes  it  often 
mischievous  in  men  of  eminence  to  give 
way  to  merriment ;  the  idle  and  the 
illiterate  will  long  shelter  themselves 
under  this  foolish  apothegm. 

Whether  he  rested  satisfied  with  this 
direction,  or  sought  for  better,  he  com- 
menced physician,  and  obtained  hii^h 
eminence  and  extensive  practice,  tie 
became  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, April  12,  1687,  being  one  of  the 
thirty  which,  by  the  new  charter  of  king 
James,  were  added  to  the  former  Fel- 
lows. His  residence  was  in  Cheapnde  *, 
and  his  friends  were  chiefly  in  the  city. 
In  the  early  part  of  Blackmore's  time, 
a  citizen  was  a  term  of  reproach;  and 
his  place  of  abode  was  another  topic  to 
which  his  adversaries  had  recourse,  in 
the  penury  of  scandal. 

Blackmore,  therefore,  was  made  a  poet 
not  by  necessity  but  inclination,  and 
wrote  not  for  livelihoo<l  but  for  fame; 
or,  if  he  may  tell  his  own  motives,  for  a 
nobler  purpose,  to  engage  poetry  in  the 
cause  of  Virtue. 


. 


•  At  Sadler's  Hall. 
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I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  his 
first  poblic  work  was  an  heroic  poem. 
He  was  not  knovon  as  a  maker  of  verses 
till  he  poblished  (in  1605)  *  Prince  Ar- 
thur/ in  ten  books,  written,  as  he  relates, 
"  by  such  catches  and  starts,  and  in  such 
occasional  nncertain  hoars  as  his  profes- 
sion afforded,  and  for  the  greatest  part 
in  coffee-houses,  or  in  passing  up  and 
down  the  streets."  For  the  latter  part 
of  this  ^pology  he  was  accused  of  writing 
**  to  the  rambling  of  his  chariot- wheels." 
He  had  read,  he  says,  "  bat  little  poetry 
throughout  his  whole  life ;  and  for  fifteen 
years  before  had  not  written  a  hundred 
verses,  except  one  copy  of  Latin  verses 
in  praise  of  a  friend's  book." 

He  thinks,  and  with  some  reason,  that 
from  such  a  performance  perfection  can- 
not be  expected;  but  he  finds  another 
reason  for  the  severity  of  his  censurers, 
which  he  expresses  in  language  such  as 
Gheapside  easily  furnished.  "  I  am  not 
free  of  the  Poets'  Company,  having  never 
kissed  the  governor's  hands:  mine  is 
therefore  not  so  much  as  a  permission 
poem,  but  a  downright  interloper.  Those 
gentlemen  who  carry  on  their  poetical 
trade  in  a  joint  stock,  would  certainly 
do  what  they  could  to  sink  and  ruin  an 
unlicensed  adventurer,  notwithstanding 
I  disturbed  none  of  their  factories,  nor 
imported  any  goods  they  have  ever  dealt 
in.^'  He  had  lived  in  the  city  till  he  had 
learned  its  note. 

That  •  Prince  Arthur*  found  many 
readers  is  certain ;  for  in  two  years  it 
had  three  editions;  a  very  uncommon 
instance  of  favourable  reception,  at  a 
time  when  literary  curiosity  was  yet 
confined  to  particular  classes  of  the  na- 
-^n.  Such  success  naturally  raised  ani- 
mosity ;  and  Dennis  attacked  it  by  a 
formal  criticism,  more  tedious  and  dis- 
gusting than  the  work  which  be  con- 
demns. To  this  censure  may  be  opp<wed 
the  approbation  of  Locke  and  the  admira- 
tion of  Molinenx,  which  are  found  in 
their  printed  Letters.  Molineux  is  parti- 
cularly delighted  with  she  song  ofMopas, 
which  is  therefore  subjoined  to  this  nar- 
rative. 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  that  what 
**  raises  the  hero,  often  sinks  the  man." 
Of  Blackmore  it  may  be  said,  that  as 
the  poet  sinks,  the  man  rises;  the  ani- 
madversions of  Dennis,  insolent  and 
contemptuous  as  they  were,  raised  in 
him  no  implacable  resentment :  he  and 
his  critic  were  afterwards  friends ;  and 
in  one  of  his  latter  works  he  praises 
Dennis  as  '*  equal  to  Boilean  in  poetry, 
and  superior  to  him  in  critical  abilities." 
He  seems  to  have  been  more  delighted 
with  praise  than  pained  by  censure,  and, 
instead  of  slackening,  quickened  his  ca- 


reer. Having  in  two  vears  produced 
ten  books  of  <  Prince  Arthur,^  in  two 
years  more  (1607)  he  sent  into  the  world 
*  King  Arthur,'  in  twelve.  The  provo; 
cation  was  now  doubled,  and  the  resent- 
ment of  wits  and  critics  may  be  supposed 
to  have  increased  in  proportion.  He 
found,  however,  advantages  more  than 
equivalent  to  all  their  outrages ;  he  was 
this  year  made  one  of  the  physicians  in 
ordinary  to  king  William,  and  advanced 
by  him  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with 
the  present  of  a  gold  chain  and  a  medal. 
The  malignity  of  the  wits  attributed 
his  knighthood  to  his  new  poem ;  but 
king  William  was  not  very  studious  of 
poetry ;  and  Blackmore  perhaps  had 
other  merit,  for  he  says,  in  his  Dedica- 
tion to  *  Alfred,'  that  *'  he  had  a  greater 
Eart  in  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
[anover  than  ever  be  had  boasted." 
What  Blackmore  could  contribute  to 
the  Succession,  or  what  he  imagined 
himself  to  have  contributed,  cannot  now 
be  known.  That  he  had  been  of  consi- 
derable use,  I  doubt  not  but  be  believed, 
for  I  hold  him  to  have  been  very  honest ; 
but  he  might  easily  make  a  false  estimate 
of  his  own  importance:  those  whom 
their  virtue  restrains  from  deceiving 
others,  are  often  disposed  by  their  va- 
nity to  deceive  themselves.  Whether 
he  promoted  the  succession  or  not,  he  at 
least  approved  it,  and  adhered  invariably 
to  his  principles  and  party  through  his 
whole  fife. 

His  ardour  of  poetry  still  continued  ; 
and  not  long  after  (1700)  he  published  a 
^'  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Job,'  and 
other  parts  of  the  Scripture.  This  per- 
formance Dryden,  who  pursued  him  with 
great  malignity,  lived  long  enough  to 
ridicule  in  a  Prologue. 

The  wits  easily  confederated  against 
him,  as  Dryden,  whose  favour  they  al- 
most all  courted,  was  his  professed  adver- 
sary. He  had  besides  given  them  reason 
for  resentment,  as,  in  his  Preface  to 
*  Prince  Arthur,'  he  had  said  of  the  Dra- 
matic  Writers  almost  all  that  was  alleged 
afterwards  by  Collier ;  but  Blackmore's 
censnre  was  cold  and  general.  Collier's 
was  personal  and  ardent ;  Blackmore 
taught  his  reader  to  dislike  what  Collier 
incited  him  to  abhor. 

In  his  Preface  to  *  King  Arthur'  he 
endeavoured  to  gain  at  least  one  friend, 
and  propitiated  Congreve  by  higher  praise 
of  his  '  Mourning  Bride'  than  it  has 
obtained  from  any  other  critic. 

The  same  year  he  published  a  '  Satire 
on  Wit ;'  a  proclamation  of  defiance 
which  united  the  poets  almost  all  against 
him,  and  which  brought  apon  him  lam- 
poons and  ridicule  from  every  side.  This 
be  doubtless  foresaw,  and  evidently  de- 
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spised ;  nor  should  his  dignity  of  mind 
be  witbont  its  praise,  had  he  not  paid  the 
homage  to  greatness  which  he  denied  to 
genias,  and  degraded  himself  by  confer- 
ring that  authority  over  the  national  taste 
which  he  talces  from  the  poets,  upon  men 
of  high  rank  and  wide  influence,  but  of 
less  wit  and  not  greater  virtue. 

Here  is  again  discovered  the  inhabitant 
of  Gheapside,  whose  head  cannot  keep 
his  poetry  unmingled  with  trade.  To 
hinder  that  intellectual  bankruptcy  which 
he  affects  to  fear,  he  will  erect  a  Bank 
for  Wit, 

In  this  poem  he  justly  censured  Dry- 
den's  impurities,  but  praised  his  powers ; 
though  in  a  subsequent  edition  he  re- 
tained the  satire,  and  omitted  the  praise. 
What  was  his  reason,  I  know  not ;  Dry- 
den  was  then  no  longer  in  his  way. 

His  head  still  teemed  with  heroic  poe- 
try ;  and  (1705)  he  published  *  Eliza,'  in 
ten  books.  I  am  afraid  that  the  world 
was  now  weary  of  contending  about 
Blackmore's  heroes;  for  I  do  not  re- 
member that  by  any  author,  serious  or 
comical,  I  have  found  Eliza  either 
praised  or  blamed.  She  **  dropped,"  as 
It  seems,  "  dead-born  from  the  press." 
It  is  never  mentioned,  and  was  never 
seen  by  me  till  I  borrowed  it  for  the 
present  occasion.  Jacob  says,  "  it  is  cor- 
rected and  revised  for  another  impres- 
sion ;"  but  the  labour  of  revision  was 
thrown  away. 

From  this  time  he  turned  some  of  his 
thoughts  to  the  celebration  of  living  cha- 
racters ;  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Kit- 
cat  Club,  and  Advice  to  the  Poets  how 
to  celebrate  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
but,  on  occasion  of  another  year  of  sue 
cess,  thinking  himself  qualified  to  give 
more  instruction,  he  again  wrote  a  poem 
of  Advice  to  a  Weaver  of  Tapestry, 
Steele  was  then  publishing  the  '  Tatter;' 
and,  looking  round  him  for  something  at 
which  he  might  laugh,  unluckily  lighted 
on  Sir  Richard's  work,  and  treated  it 
with  such  contempt,  that,  as  Fenton  ob- 
serves, he  put  an  end  to  the  species  of 
writers  that  gave  Advice  to  Painters, 

Not  long  after  (1712)  he  published 
'  Creation,  a  philosophical  Poem,'  which 
has  been  by  mv  recommendation  inserted 
in  the  late  collection.  Whoever  judges 
of  this  by  any  other  of  Blackmore's  per- 
formances, will  do  it  injury.  The  praise 
given  it  by  Addison  (Spec.  339)  is  too 
well  known  to  be  transcribed ;  but  some 
notice  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Dennis, 
who  calls  it  a  "  philosophical  Poem, 
which  has  equalled  that  of  Lucretius  in 
the  beauty  of  its  versification,  and  infi- 
nitely surpassed  it  in  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  its  reasoning." 

Why  an  author  surpasses  himself,  it  is 


natural  to  inquire.  I  have  beard  from 
Mr.  Draper,  an  eminent  bookseller*  an 
account  received  by  him  from  Ambrose 
Philips,  "  That  Blackmore,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded in  this  poem,  laid  his  manuscript 
from  time  to  time  before  a  club  of  wits 
with  whom  he  associated ;  and  that  every 
man  contributed,  as  he  could,  either  im- 
provement or  correction ;  so  that>"  said 
Philips,  *'  there  are  perhaps  nowhere  in 
the  book  thirty  lines  together  that  now 
stand  as  they  were  originally  written." 

The  relation  of  Philips,  I  suppose,  was 
true ;  but  when  all  reasonable,  all  credi- 
ble allowance  is  made  for  this  friendly 
revision,  the  author  will  still  retain  an 
ample  dividend  of  praise;  for  to  him 
mast  always  be  assigned  the  plan  of  the 
work,  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  the 
choice  of  topics,  the  train  of  argument, 
and,  what  is  yet  more,  the  general  pre- 
dominance of  philosophical  judgment  and 
poetical  spirit*  Correction  seldom  effects 
more  than  the  suppression  of  faults:  a 
happy  line,  or  a  single  elegance,  may  per- 
haps be  added  ;  but  of  a  large  work  the 
general  character  must  always  remain ; 
the  original  constitution  can  be  very  little 
helped  by  local  remedies;  inherent  and 
radical  dullness  will  never  be  much 
invigorated  by  extrinsic  animation* 

This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nothing 
else,  would  have  transmitted  him  to  pos- 
terity among  the  first  favourites  of  the 
English  Muse ;  but  to  make  verses  was 
his  transcendent  pleasure,  and,  as  he  was 
not  deterred  by  censure,  he  was  not 
satiated  by  praise. 

He  deviated,  however,  sometimes  into 
other  tracks  of  literature,  and  conde- 
scended to  ehtertain  his  readers  with 
plain  prose.  When  the  *  Spectator' 
stopped,  he  considered  the  polite  worid 
as  destitute  of  entertainment ;  and,  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Hughes,  who  wrote 
every  third  paper,  published  three  times 
a  week  the  *  Lay  Monastery,'  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  some  literary 
men,  whose  characters  are  described, 
had  retired  to  a  house  in  the  country  to 
enjoy  philosophical  leisure,  and  resolved 
to  instruct  the  public,  by  communicating 
their  disquisitions  and  amusements.  Whe- 
ther any  real  persons  were  concealed  un- 
der fictitious  names,  is  not  known.  The 
hero  of  the  club  is  one  Mr.  Johnson ; 
such  a  constellation  of  excellence,  that 
his  character  shall  not  be  suppressed, 
though  there  is  no  great  genius  in  the 
design,  nor  skill  in  the  delineation. 

''The  first  I  shall  name  is  Mr.  John- 
son, a  gentleman  that  owes  to  Nature 
excellent  faculties  and  an  elevated  genius, 
and  to  industry  and  application  many 
acquired  accomplishments.  His  taste  is 
distinguishing,  just,   and   delicate:    his 
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judgment  clear,  and  his  reason  strong, 
accompanied  with  an  imagination  full  of 
spfrit,  of  great  compass,  and  stored  witti 
refined  ideas.  He  is  a  critic  of  the  first 
rank;  and,  what  is  his  peculiar  orna- 
ment, he  is  delivered  from  the  ostenta* 
tion,  malevolence,  and  supercilious  tem- 
per, that  so  often  blemish  men  of  that 
character.  His  remarks  resalt  from  the 
nature  and  reason  of  things,  and  are 
formed  by  a  judgment  free,  and  un- 
biased by  the  authority  of  those  who 
have  lazily  followed  each  other  in  the 
same  beaten  tract  of  thinking,  and  are 
arrived  only  at  the  reputation  of  acute 
grammarians  and  commentators;  men, 
who  have  been  copying  one  another 
many  hundred  years,  without  any  im- 
provement ;  or,  if  they  have  ventured 
farther,  have  only  applied  in  a  mechani- 
cal manner  the  rules  of  ancient  critics  to 
modern  writings,  and  with  great  labour 
discovered  nothing  but  their  own  want  of 
jadgmeiit  and  capacity.  As  Mr.  John- 
son penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  his  sub- 
ject, by  which  means  his  observations 
are  solid  and  natural,  as  well  as  delicate, 
so  his  design  is  always  to  bring  to  light 
something  useful  and  ornamental ;  whence 
his  character  is  the  reverse  to  theirs,  who 
have  eminent  abilities  in  insignihcant 
knowledge,  and  a  great  felicity  in  find- 
ing out  trifles.  He  is  no  less  industrious 
to  search  oat  the  merit  of  an  author,  than 
sagacious  in  discerning  his  errors  and 
defects ;  and  takes  more  pleasure  in  com- 
mending the  beauties,  than  exposing  the 
blemishes  of  a  laudable  writing:  like 
Horace,  in  a  long  work,  he  can  bear 
some  deformities,  and  justly  lay  them  on 
the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  which 
is  incapable  of  faultless  productions. 
When  an  excellent  Drama  appears  in 
public,  and  by  its  intrinsic  worth  attracts 
a  general  applause,  he  is  not  stung  with 
envy  and  spleen ;  nor  does  he  express 
a  savage  nature,  in  fastening  upon  the 
celebrated  author,  dwelling  upon  his 
imaginary  defects,  and  passing  over  his 
conspicuous  excellences.  He  treats  all 
writers  upon  the  same  impartial  footing ; 
and  is  not,  like  the  little  critics,  taken  up 
entirely  in  finding  out  only  the  beauties 
of  the  ancient,  and  notliing  hot  the  errors 
of  the  modern  writers.  Never  did  any 
one  express  more  kindness  and  good  na- 
ture to  young  and  unfinished  authors ;  he 
promotes  their  interests,  protects  their 
reputation,  extenuates  their  faults,  and 
sets  off  their  virtues,  and  by  his  candour 
guards  them  from  the  severity  of  his 
judgment.  He  is  not  like  those  dry 
critics,  who  are  morose  because  they 
cannot  write  themselves,  but  is  him- 
self master  of  a  good  vein  in  poetry  ; 
and  though  he  does  not  often  employ 


it,  yet  he  has  sometimes  entertained  his 
friends  with  his  unpublished  perform- 
ances." 

The  rest  of  the  Lay  Monks  seem  to  be 
but  feeble  mortals,  in  comparison  with 
the  gigantic  Johnson  ;  who  yet,  with  all 
his  abilities,  and  the  help  of  the  frater- 
nity,  could  drive  the  publication  but  to 
forty  papers,  which  were  afterwards  col- 
lected into  a  volume,  and  called  in  the 
title  A  Sequel  to  the  Spectatort. 

Some  years  afterwards  (1716  and  1717) 
he  published  two  volumes  of  Essays  in 
prose,  which  can  be  commended  only  as 
they  are  written  for  the  highest  and  no- 
blest purpose,  the  promotion  of  religion. 
Blackmore's  prose  is  not  the  prose  of  a 
poet ;  for  it  is  languid,  sluggish,  and  life- 
less ;  his  diction  is  neither  daring  nor 
exact,  his  flow  neither  rapid  nor  easy, 
and  his  periods  neither  smooth  nor  strong. 
His  account  of  Wit\9\\\  show  with  how 
little  clearness  he  is  content  to  think,  and 
how  little  bis  thoughts  are  recommended 
by  his  language. 

**  As  to  its  efficient  cause,  fVit  owes 
its  production  to  an  extraordinary  and 
peculiar  temperament  in  the  constitution 
of  the  possessor  of  it,  in  which  is  found 
a  concurrence  of  regular  and  exalted  fer- 
ments, and  an  affluence  of  animal  spirits, 
refined  and  rectified  to  a  great  degree  of 
purity ;  whence,  being  endowed  with 
vivacity,  brightness,  and  celerity,  as  well 
in  their  reflections  as  direct  motions, 
they  become  proper  instruments  for  the 
sprightly  operations  of  the  mind;  by 
which  means  the  imagination  can  with 
great  facility  range  the  wide  field  of  Na- 
ture, contemplate  an  infinite  variety  of 
objects,  and,  by  observing  the  similitude 
and  disagreement  of  their  several  quali- 
ties, single  out  and  abstract,  and  then  suit 
and  unite,  those  ideas  which  will  best 
serve  its  purpose.  Hence  beautiful  allu- 
sions, surprising  metaphors,  and  admir- 
able sentiments,  are  always  ready  at 
hand :  and  while  the  fancy  is  full  of 
images,  collected  from  innumerable  ob- 
jects and  their  dift'erent  qualities,  rela- 
tions, and  habitudes,  it  can  at  pleasure 
dress  a  common  notion  in  a  strange  but 
becoming  garb ;  by  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, the  same  thought  will  appear  a 
new  one,  to  the  great  delight  and  wonder 
of  the  hearer.  What  we  call  Genius 
results  from  this  particular  happy  com- 
plexion in  the  first  formation  of  the  per- 
son that  enjoys  it,  and  is  Nature's  gift, 
but  diversified  by  various  specific  cha- 
racters and  limitations,  as  its  active  fire 
is  blended  and  allayed  by  different  pro- 
portions of  phlegm,  or  reduced  and  regu- 
lated by  the  contrast  of  opposite  ferments. 
Therefore,  as  there  happens  in  the  com- 
position of  a  facetious  genius  a  greater  or 
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lets,  tboogh  still  an  lnferi«r,  degree  of 
JQctgment  and  prndence,  one  man  of  wit 
will  be  varied  and  distinguished  Arom 
another." 

In  these  Essays  be  to<dc  little  care  to 
propitiate  the  wits ;  for  he  scorns  to  avert 
their  raalice  at  the  expense  of  virtne  or 
of  trath. 

'*  Several,  in  their  books,  have  many 
•ttrcastical  and  spiteful  strokes  at  religion 
in  genend;  while  others  make  thents^ves 
pleasant  with  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Of  the  last  kind,  this  age  has  seen 
a  most  aodacious  example  in  the  book 
intitled  A  Tale  eJT  a  Tub.  Had  this 
writing  been  pnblislied  in  a  Pagan  or 
Popish  nation,  who  are  jastly  impatient 
of  all  indignity  offered  to  the  esublished 
religion  of  their  country,  no  doabt  bat 
the  author  would  have  received  the 
punishment  he  deserved.  But  tlie  fate  of 
this  impioas  buffoon  is  very  different ; 
for  in  a  Protestant  kfngdom,  nealous  of 
their  civil  and  religious  immunities,  he 
has  not  only  escaped  affronts  and  the 
effects  of  public  resentment,  but  has  been 
caressed  and  patronised  by  persons  of 
great  figure,  and  of  all  denominatione. 
Violent  party  men,  who  differed  in  ail 
things  beMdes,  agreed  in  their  turn  to 
show  particular  respect  and  friendship 
to  this  insolent  deriaer  of  the  woi-sliip  of 
his  country,  till  it  last  the  reputed  writer 
is  not  only  gone  off  with  impunity,  bat 
triumphs  in  his  dignity  and  preferment. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  imiuify  or  search 
was  ever  made  alter  this  writing,  or  that 
any  reward  was  ever  offered  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  author,  or  that  the  infamous 
book  was  ever  condemned  to  be  burned 
in  public:  whether  this  proceeds  from 
the  excessive  esteem  and  love  that  men 
in  power,  during  the  late  reign,  had  for 
wit,  or  their  defect  of  leal  and  concern 
for  the  Christian  religion,  will  be  deter- 
mined best  by  those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  their  character." 

In  another  place  he  speaks  with  be- 
coming abhorrence  of  a  godleu  author, 
who  has  buriesqned  a  Psalm.  This  au- 
thor was  supposed  to  be  Pope,  who 
published  a  i-eward  for  any  one  that 
would  produce  the  coiner  of  the  accusa- 
tion, but  never  denied  it ;  and  was  after- 
wards the  perpetual  and  incessant  enemy 
of  Blackmore. 

One  of  hb  Essays  is  upon  the  Spleen, 
which  is  treated  by  him  so  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  tlut  he  has  pablished 
the  same  thoughts  in  the  same  words ; 
first  in  the  '  Lay  M onasteiy ;'  then  in 
the  Essay ;  and  then  in  the  Preface  to  a 
Medical  Treatise  on  the  Spleen.  One 
passage,  which  I  have  found  already 
twice,  I  will  here  exhibit,  because  I 
think  it  belter  imagined,  and  better  ex- 


pressed,  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
common  tenor  of  his  proee : 

"  — As  the  several  combinations  ,of 
splenetic  madness  and  folly  produce  an 
infinite  variety  of  irregular  understand- 
\wgf  so  the  amicable  accommodation  and 
alliance  between  several  virtues  and 
vices  produce  an  equal  diversity  in  the 
dispositions  and  manners  of  mankind; 
whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  as  many 
monstrous  and  absurd  productions  are 
found  in  the  moral  as  in  the  intellectual 
world.  How  surprising  is  it  to  observe, 
among  the  least  culpable  men,  some 
whose  minds  are  attracted  by  Heaven 
and  Earth  with  a  seeming  e^ual  force ; 
some  who  are  proud  of  humility  ;  others 
who  are  censorious  and  uncharitable,  yet 
self-denying  and  devout ;  some  who  join 
contempt  of  the  world  with  sordid  ava- 
rice; and  others  who  preserve  a  great 
degree  of  piety,  with  ill  nature  and  un> 
governed  passions!  Nor  are  instances  of 
this  inconsistent  mixture  less  frequent 
among  bad  men,  where  we  often,  with 
admiration,  see  persons  at  once  gjeneroas 
and  unjust,  impious  lovers  of  their  coan^ 
try,  and  flagitious  heroes,  good  natnred 
sharpers,  immoral  men  of  honoor,  and 
libertines  who  will  sooner  die  than  change 
their  religion ;  and  though  it  is  true  that 
repugnant  coalitions  of  so  high  a  degree 
are  found  but  in  a  part  of  mankind,  yet 
none  of  the  whole  mass,  either  good  or 
bad,  are  entirelv  exempted  from  some 
absurd  mixture.*^ 

He  about  this  time  (Aug.  92,  1716) 
became  one  of  the  Elects  of  the  College  of 
Physicians;  and  was  soon  after  (Oct.  1) 
chosen  Cemor,  He  seems  to  have  arrived 
late,  whatever  was  the  reason,  at  his  me- 
dical honours. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  his  book 
on  Creation,  by  which  he  established 
the  great  principle  of  all  Religion,  he 
thought  his  undertaking  imperfect,  unless 
he  likewise  enforced  the  truth  of  Reve- 
lation ;  and  for  that  purpose  ad<ied  ano- 
ther poem  on  Redemption,  He  had 
likewise  written,  before  his  Creation, 
three  books  on  the  Nature  qf  Man, 

The  lovers  of  musical  devotion  have 
always  wished  for  a  more  happy  metrical 
version  than  they  have  yet  obtained  of 
the  book  of  Psalms :  this  wish  the  piety 
of  Blackmore  led  him  to  gratify ;  and  he 
produced  (1721)  *  A  new  Version  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  fitted  to  the  Tunes  used 
in  Churches ;'  which,  being  recomnnended 
by  the  archbishops  and  many  bishops, 
obtained  a  licence  for  its  admission  into 
public  worship ;  but  no  admission  has  it 
yet  obtained,  nor  has  it  any  right  to  come 
where  Brady  and  Tate  have  got  posses- 
sion. Blackmore's  name  must  be  added 
to  those  of  many  others,  who,  by  the 
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same  attempt^  have  obtained  only  the 
praise  of  meaning  well. 

He  was  not  yet  deterred  from  heroic 
poetry.  There  was  another  monarch  of 
this  island  (for  he  did  not  fetch  his  heroes 
from  foreign  eoantries),  whom  he  consi- 
dered as  worthy  of  the  Epic  Mose ;  and 
he  dignified  Alfred  (1733)  with  twelve 
books.  Bat  the  opinion  of  the  nation 
was  now  settled ;  a  hero  introduced  by 
Blaekmore  was  not  likely  to  find  either 
respect  or  kindness;  A(f)red  took  his 
place  by  EUxa,  in  silence  and  darkness : 
Benevolence  was  ashamed  to  favour,  and 
Malice  was  weary  of  insalting.  Of  hk 
fomr  Epic  Poems,  the  first  had  sach  re- 
putation and  popnlarity  as  enraged  the 
erities;  the  second  was  at  least  known 
en<Migh  to  be  ridiculed ;  the  two  last  had 
neither  friends  nor  enemies. 

Contempt  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  which, 
if  it  seizes  one  part  of  a  character,  cor- 
rupts all  thereat  by  degrees.  Blaekmore, 
being  despised  as  a  poet,  was  in  time 
neglected  as  a  physician;  his  practice, 
-which  was  once  invidiously  great,  forsook 
him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  but 
being  by  aat«re,  or  by  principle,  averse 
from  idleness,  he  employed  his  nnwel- 
come  leisure  in  writing  books  on  physic, 
and  teaching  others  to  cure  those  whom 
he  could  himself  cure  no  longer.  I  know 
not  whether  I  can  enumerate  all  the  trea- 
tises by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to 
diffuse  the  art  of  healing;  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  distemper,  of  dreadful  name, 
which  he  has  not  taught  the  reader  how 
to  oppose.  He  has  written  on  the  small- 
pox, with  a  veliement  invective  against 
inoculation ;  on  consumptions,  the  spleen, 
the  gout,  the  rheumatism,  the  king's  evil, 
the  dropsy,  the  jaundice,  the  stone,  the 
diabetes,  and  the  plague. 

Of  those  books,  if  I  had  read  them,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  I  should  be 
able  to  give  a  critical  account.  I  have 
been  told  that  there  is  something  in  them 
of  vexation  and  discontent,  discovered  by 
a  perpetual  attempt  to  degrade  physic 
from  its  sublimity,  and  to  represent  it 
as  attainable  without  much  previous  or 
concomitant  learning.  By  the  transient 
glances  which  I  l>ave  thrown  upon  them, 
I  have  observed  an  affected  contempt  of 
the  Ancients,  and  a  supercilious  derision 
of  transmitted  knowledge.  Of  this  inde- 
cent arrogance  the  following  quotation 
from  his  Preface  to  the  Treatise  on  the 
Small-pox  win  afford  a  specimen;  in 
which,  when  the  reader  finds,  what  I  fear 
is  true,  that,  when  he  was  censuring 
Hippocrates,  he  did  not  know  the  diffe- 
rence between  aphorism  and  apoph- 
thegm, be  will  not  pay  much  regard  to 
his  determinations  concerning  ancient 
learning. 


'  As  for  his  book  of  Aphorisms,  it  is 
like  my  lord  Bacon's  of  the  same  title,  a 
book  of  jests,  or  a  grave  collection  of 
trite  and  trifling  observations ;  of  which 
though  many  are  true  and  certain,  yet 
they  signify  nothing,  and  may  afford  di- 
version, but  no  instruction  ;  most  of  them 
being  much  inferior  to  the  sayings  of  the 
wise  n>en  of  Greece,  which  yet  are  so 
low  and  mean,  that  we  are  entertained 
every  day  with  more  valuable  sentiments 
at  the  table  conversation  of  ingenious  and 
learned  men." 

I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  leave  him 
in  total  disgrace,  and  will  therefore  quote 
from  another  Preface  a  passage  less  re- 
prehensible. 

"  Some  gentlemen  have  been  disinge- 
nuous and  unjust  to  me,  by  wresting  and 
forcing  my  meaning,  in  the  Preface  to 
another  book,  as  if  I  condemned  and  ex- 
posed all  learning,  though  they  knew  I 
declared  that  I  greatly  honoured  and 
esteemed  all  men  of  superior  literature 
and  erudition ;  and  that  1  only  underva. 
Ined  false  Qr  superficial  learning,  that 
signifies  nothing  for  the  8€r>'ice  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  as  to  physic,  I  expressly 
affirmed  that  learning  must  be  joined 
with  native  genius  to  make  a  physician 
of  the  first  rank  ;  but  if  those  talents  are 
separated,  I  asserted,  and  do  still  insist, 
that  a  man  of  native  sagacity  and  diii- 
gence  will  prove  a  more  able  and  useful 
practiser,  than  a  heavy  notional  scholar, 
encumbered  with  a  lieap  of  confused 
ideas." 

He  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  physi- 
cian, but  produced  likewise  a  work  of  a 
different  kind,  *  A  true  and  impartial 
History  of  the  Conspiracy  against  King 
WiHiam,  of  glorious  Memory,  in  the 
Year  1695.'  This  I  have  never  seen,  but 
suppose  it  at  least  compiled  with  integ- 
rity. He  engaged  likewise  in  theological 
controversy,  and  wrote  two  books  against 
the  Arians ;  •  Just  Prejudices  against 
the  Arian  Hypothesis ;»  and  *  Modern 
jlrtaTW  unmasked.'  Another  of  his  works 
is  '  Natural  Theology ;  or.  Moral  Duties 
considered  apart  from  Positive;  with 
some  Observations  on  the  Desirableness 
and  Necessity  of  a  supernatural  Revela- 
tion.' This  was  the  last  book  that  he 
pnblished.  He  left  behind  him  <The 
accomplished  Preacher,  or  an  Essay  upon 
Divine  Eloquence;'  which  was  printed 
after  his  death  by  Mr.  White  of  Nayland, 
in  Essex,  the  minister  who  attended  his 
deathbed,  and  testified  the  fervent  piety 
of  his  last  hours.  He  died  on  the  eighth 
of  October,  1729. 

Blaekmore,  by  the  unremitted  enmity 
of  the  wits,  whom  he  provoked  more  by 
his  virtue  than  his  dutness,  has  been  ex- 
posed to  worse  treatment  than  be  de- 
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served.  His  name  was  so  long  nsed  to 
point  every  epigram  upon  dull  writers, 
that  it  became  at  last  a  by-word  of  con- 
tempt :  but  it  deserves  observation,  that 
malignity  talies  liold  only  of  iiis  writings, 
and  that  his  life  passed  withont  reproach, 
even  when  his  boldness  of  reprehension 
naturally  turned  upon  him  many  eyes 
desirous  to  espy  faults,  which  many 
tongues  would  have  made  haste  to  pub- 
lish. But  those  who  could  not  blame 
could  at  least  forbear  to  praise,  and 
therefore  of  his  private  life  and  domestic 
character  there  are  no  memorials. 

As  an  author,  he  may  justly  claim  the 
honours  of  magnanimity.  The  incessant 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  whether  serious 
or  merry,  are  never  discovered  to  have 
disturbed  his  quiet,  or  to  have  lessened 
bis  confidence  in  himself:  they  neither 
awed  him  to  silence  nor  to  caution  ;  they 
neither  provoked  him  to  petulance,  nor 
depressed  him  to  complaint.  While  the 
distributors  of  literary  fame  were  endea- 
vouring to  depreciate  and  degrade  him, 
he  either  despised  or  defied  them,  wrote 
on  as  he  had  written  before,  and  never 
turned  aside  to  quiet  them  by  civility,  or 
repress  them  by  confutation. 

He  depended  with  great  security  on 
his  own  powers,  and  j^rhaps  was  for  that 
reason  less  diligent  in  perusing  books. 
His  literature  was,  I  think,  but  small. 
What  he  knew  of  antiquity,  I  suspect 
him  to  have  gathered  from  modern  com- 
pilers :  but,  though  he  could  not  boast  of 
much  critical  knowledge,  his  mind  was 
stored  with  general  principles,  and  he 
left  minute  researches  to  those  whom  he 
considered  as  little  minds.  , 

With  this  disposition  he  wrote  most  of 
his  poems.  Having  formed  a  magnificent 
design,  he  was  careless  of  particular  and 
subordinate  ejegances;  he  studied  no 
niceties  of  versification ;  he  waited  for 
DO  felicities  of  fancy ;  but  caught  his  first 
thoughts  in  the  first  words  in  which  they 
were  presented  :  nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  saw  beyond  his  own  performances,  or 
had  ever  elevated  his  views  to  that  ideal 
perfection  which  every  genius  born  to 
excel  is  condemned  always  to  pnrsne, 
and  never  overtake.  In  the  first  sugges- 
tions of  his  imagination  he  acquiesced ; 
he  thought  them  good,  and  did  not  seek 
for  better.  His  works  may  be  read  a  long 
time  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
line  that  stands  prominent  from  the  rest. 

The  poem  on  *  Creation '  has,  however, 
the  appearance  of  more  circumspection  ; 
it  wants  neither  harmony  of  numbers, 
accuracy  of  thought,  nof  elegance  of  dic- 
tion :  it  has  either  been  written  with  great 
care,  or,  what  cannot  be  imagined  of  so 
long  a  work,  with  such  felicity  as  made 
care  less  necessary;. 


Its  two  constituent  parts  are  ratiocina- 
tion and  description.  To  reason  In  verse, 
is  allowed  to  be  difficult ;  but  Blackmore 
not  only  reasons  in  verse,  but  very  ofleo 
reasons  poetically ;  and  finds  the  art  of 
uniting  ornament  with  strength,  and  ease 
with  closeness.  This  is  a  skill  which  Pope 
might  have  condescended  to  learn  frcoi 
him,  when  he  needed  it  so  much  in  bis 
Moral  Essays. 

In  his  descriptions  both  of  life  and  na- 
ture, the  poet  and  the  philosopher  hap- 
pily cooperate;  trnth  is  recommended 
by  elegance,  and  elegance  sustained  by 
truth. 

In  the  structure  and  order  of  the  poem, 
not  only  the  greater  parts  are  properly 
consecutive,  but  the  didactic  and  illus- 
trative paragraphs  are  so  happily  mingled, 
that  labour  is  relieved  by  pleasure,  and 
the*  attention  is  led  on  through  a  long 
succession  of  varied  excellence  to  the 
original  position,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  wisdom  and  of  virtue. 

As  the  heroic  poems  of  Blackmore  are 
now  little  read,  it  is  thought  proper  to 
insert,  as  a  specimen  from  '  Prince  Ar- 
thur,' the  song  of  Mopa»  mentioned  by 
Molineux. 

But  that  which  Arthur  with  most  pleasure 

heard 
Were  noble  srraina,  hj  Mopas  sonir,  the  bard, 
Who  to  hid  harp  in  lofty  verse  heeaa. 
And  through  the  set  ret  maze  of  Naiure  raa. 
He  the  Great  Spirit  sung,  thai  ail  thiujrit  fiUM, 
That  the  iiimiiltuoiis  naves  of  Chaos  stili'd; 
W  iio«e  pod  d  isposed  the  jurring  seeils  to  peace. 
And  made  ibe  wars  of  hostile  Atoms  cease. 
All  Bt'in^,  we  in  rruitful  Nature  And. 
Proceeded  from  the  Great  Eternxl  Mlud; 
Streams  of  his  unexhausted  tpring  of  power, 
Aud,  cherisli'd  with  his  influence,  endure. 
He  spread  the  pure  cerulean  fields  on  hish. 
And  arched  the  chambers  of  the  vMulied  sky, 
Whirh  he,  to  %\\\i  their  glory  with  their  heiifbi, 
Adorn'd  with  globes  that  reel,  as  drunk  wiik 

llffht. 
His  hand  directed  all  the  tuneful  siiberes. 
He  tum*d  their  o^b^,  and  poli^b*d  atl  the  Mar*. 
He  flllM  the  Sun's  vast  lamp  with  golden  lishl, 
And  bid  the  nilver  Moon  adorn  t1ie  night. 
He  spread  the  airy  Ocean  h  itbout  shoref;. 
Where  birds  ate  wafted  with  thtir  feaiher'd 

oars. 
Then  sung  the  bard  how  the  light  vaponrs 

ri»e 
From  the  warm  earih,  and  cloud  the  smiling 

skien: 
Hesungr,  how  some,  chill'd  in  their  airy  flight, 
Fall  scatter'd  down  in  pearly  dew  by  night; 
How  some,  raised  higher,  sit  in  >>ecrf;t  steams 
On  the  reflected  points  of  bounding  beams, 
Til!,  chill'd  with  cold,  they  shade  the'  ethe- 
real plain. 
Then  on  the  tbir»ty  earth  descend  In  rain; 
How  some,  vihose' parts  a  slight  contextare 

8h'»W, 

Sink  hovering  through  the  air,  in  fleecy  snow; 
How  parr  \h  cpun  in  silken  threads,  and  clings 
Entangled  in  the  grass  in  glewy  strings : 
How  others  i>tanip*d  to  stones,  with  rushing 

sound  , 

Fall  from  their  crystal  quarries  to  the  f round; 
How  some  are  laid  in  trains,  that  l>indied  fly, 
In  harmless  fires  by  night,  about  the  sky; 
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How  MBae  ia  winds  blow  witb  impetuous 

force. 
And  carry  rnin  where  they  bend  their  course, 
While  some  con!>pire  to  form  a  gentle  breeze. 
To  fan  the  air,  and  play  amonf(  the  treen; 
How  some, enraged,  grow  turbnlentand  loud. 
Pent  in  the  bowels  or  a  frowning  cloud. 
That  oracles,  as  if  the  axis  of  the  world 
Was  broke,  and  Heaven's  bright  towers  were 

downwards  hurl'd. 
He  sung,  how  earth's  wide  ball,  at  Jove's 

command. 
Did  in  the  midst  on  airy  columns  stand ; 
And  how  ibe  soul  of  plants,  in  pribon  held, 
And  bound  witb  sluggish  fetters,   lies  con- 

ceal'd. 
Till  with  the  Spring's  warm  beams  almost 

released 
Erom  the  dull  weight  with  which  it  lay  op- 
pressed. 
Its  vigour  spreads,  and  makes  the  teeming 

earth 
HeaTe  up  and  labour  with  the  sprouting  birih : 
The  active  spirit  freedom  seeks  in  vain, 
It  only  works  aud  twisu  a  stronger  chain; 
yrginx  its  prison's  sides  to  break  away. 
It  makes  that  wider,  where  His  forced  to 

sray: 
Till,    having   form'd    its   living    house,   it 

rears 
its  head,  and  in  a  tender  plant  appears. 


Hence  springs  the  oak,  the  beauty  of  the 

grove, 
Whosestately  trunk  flerce  storms  can  scarcely 

move. 
Hence  grows  the  cedar,  hence  the  swelling 

vine 
Di>es  round  the  elm  its  purple  clusters  twine. 
Hence  painted  flowers  the  smiiinir  gardens 

bless, 
Both  with  their  fragrant  scent  and  gaudy 

dress. 
Hence  the  white  lily  in  full  beauty  grows. 
Hence  the  blue  violet,  ant)  blushing  rose. 
He  sung,  how  Hunhcams  brood  upon  the  earth, 
And  in  ihe  glebe  hatch  such  a  numerous  birth; 
Which  vtay  the  genial  warmth  in  Summer 

storms 
Turns  puirid  vapours  to  a  bed  of  worms ; 
How  rain,  transform'd  by  thi»  prolific  po\»er, 
Falls  from  ihe  clouds  an  animated  shnwur. 
He   sung  the*  embryo's   growth  within   the 

womb. 
And  how  the  parts  their  various  shapes  as- 

sume; 
Wirh  what  rare  art  .the  wondrous  structure's 

wrought, 
From   one   crude   mass  to   such   perfection 

brouirht; 
lliat  no  part  useless,  none  misplaced  we  see, 
None  are  forgot,  and  more  would  monstrous 

be. 


FENTON. 


Thb  brevity  with  which  I  am  to  write 
the  acconot  of  Elijah  Fenton,  is  not  the 
effect  of  indifference  or  negligence.  I 
have  sought  intelligence  among  his  rela- 
tions in  bis  native  country,  bat  have  not 
obUined  it. 

He  was  born  near  Newcastle,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, of  an  ancient  family*,  whose 
estate  was  very  considerable ;  but  he  was 
the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  and  being 
therefore  necessarily  destined  to  some 
lucrative  employment  was  seht  first  to 
school,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge f, 
but,  with  many  other  wise  and  virtuous 
men,  who  at  that  time  of  discord  and 
debate  consulted  conscience,  whether  well 
or  ill  informe)!,  more  than  interest,  he 
doubted  the  legality  of  the  government, 
and  refusing  to  qnalify  himself  for  public 
employment  by  the  oaths  required,  left 
the  university  without  a  degree ;  but  I 
never  heard  that  the  enthusiastn  of  oppo- 
sition impelled  him  to  separation  from 
the  Cbarch. 

By  this  perverseness  of  integrity  he 

•  He  was  born  at  Shelton,  near  Newcastle, 
May  30,  1683.  and  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children  of  John  Feuion,  an  attorney  at  law, 
and  one  of  the  coroners  for  the  county  of 
StaflTord.    His  father  died  in  1604;  and  his 

frrave,  in  the  churchyard  of  Stoke  upon  Trent, 
s  distinguished  by  an  elesrant  Latin  inscrip. 
tion  from  the  pen  of  his  son. 

t  He  was  entered  of  Jesus  College,  and  took 
a  Bachelor's  degree  in  1704;  but  it  appears 
that  be  removed  in  1736  to  Trinity  Hall. 


was  driven  out  a  commoner  of  Nature, 
excluded  from  the  regular  modes  of  profit 
and  prosperity,  and  reduced  to  pick  up  a 
livelihood  unceitain  and  fortuitous ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  kept  his 
name  unsullied,  and  never  suffered  him- 
self to  be  reduced,  like  too  many  of  the 
same  sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dishonour- 
able shifts.  Whoever  mentioned  Fentun, 
mentioned  him  with  honour. 

The  life  that  passes  in  penary  must 
necessarily  pass  in  obscurity.  It  is  ini- 
possible  to  trace  Fenton  from  year  to 
year,  or  to  discover  what  means  he  used 
for  bis  support.  He  was  awhile  secre- 
tary to  Charles  earl  of  Orrery,  in  Flan- 
ders, and  tutor  to  his  young  son,  who 
afterwards  mentioned  bim  with  great 
esteem  and  tenderness.  He  was  at  one 
time  assistant  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Bon- 
wicke,  in  Surrey ;  and  at  another  kept  a 
school  for  himself  at  Seven  Oaks,  in 
Kent,  which  he  brought  into  reputation  ; 
but  was  persuaded  to  leave  it  (1710)  by 
Mr.  St.  John,  with  promises  of  a  more 
honourable  employment. 

His  opinions,  as  he  was  a  Nonjuror, 
seem  not  to  have  been  remarkably  rigid. 
He  wrote  with  great  zeal  and  affection 
the  praises  of  Queen  Anne,  and  very 
willingly  and  liberally  extolled  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  when  be  was  (1707)  at 
the  height  of  his  glory. 

He  expressed  still  more  attention  to 
Marlborough  and  his  family  by  an  elegiac 
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Pastoral  on  the  inarqaia  of  Blaadford, 
which  could  be  prompted  only  by  reypect 
or  kiudness;  for  neither  the  duke  nor 
ducheM  desired  the  praise,  or  liked  the 
cost  of  patronage. 

The  elegance  of  his  poetry  entitled  him 
to  the  company  of  the  wits  of  his  time, 
and  the  amiablenegs  of  his  manners  made 
him  loved  wherever  he  was  known.  Of 
his  friendship  to  Southern  and  Pope  there 
are  lasting  monuments. 

He  published,  in  1707,  a  collection  of 
poems. 

By  Pope  he  was  once  placed  in  a  sta- 
tion that  might  have  been  of  great  advan- 
tage. Craggs,  when  he  was  advanced  to 
be  secretary  of  state  (about  1720),  feeling 
his  want  of  literature,  desired  Pope  to 
procure  him  an  instructor,  by  whose  help 
he  might  supply  the  deficiencies  of  hit 
education.  Pope  recommended  Fenton, 
in  whom  Craggs  found  all  that  he  was 
peeking.  There  was  now  a  prospect  of 
ease  and  plenty,  for  Fenton  had  merit, 
and  Craggs  had  generosity :  but  the  small- 
pox suddenly  put  an  end  to  the  pleasing 
expectation. 

When  Pope,  after  the  great  success  of 
his  Iliad,  undertook  the  Odyssep,  being, 
as  it  seems,  weary  of  translating,-  he  de- 
termined to  engage  auxiliaries.  Twelve 
books  he  took  to  hinraelf,  and  twelve  he 
distributed  between  Broome  and  Fen- 
ton :  the  books  allotted  to  Fenton  were 
the  first,  the  fourth,  the  nineteenth,  and 
the  twentieth.  It  is  obeervabie,  that  he 
did  not  take  the  eleventh,  which  he  had 
before  translated  into  blank  verse ;  nei^ 
ther  did  Pope  claim  it,  but  committed  it 
to  Broome.  How  the  two  associates  per- 
formed their  parts  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  poetry,  who  have  never  been 
able  to  distinguish  their  books  from  tfaoi« 
of  Pope. 

In  1723  was  performed  his  tragedy  of 
'  Mariamne;'  towhich Southern, at  whose 
house  it  was  written,  is  said  to  have  con* 
tributed  such  hints  as  his  theatrical  expe- 
rience supplied.  When  it  was  shown  to 
Cibber,  it  was  rejected  by  him,  with  the 
additional  insolence  of  advising  Fenton 
to  engage  himself  in  some  employment 
of  honest  labour,  by  which  he  might  ob- 
tain that  support  which  he  could  never 
hope  from  his  poetry.  The  play  was 
acted  at  the  other  theatre;  and  the  brutal 
petulance  of  Cibber  was  confuted,  though; 
perhaps,  not  ashamed,  by  general  ap- 
plause. Fenton's  profits  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  near  a  thousand  pounds, 
with  which  he  discharged  a  debt  con- 
tracted by  his  attendance  at  court. 

Fenton  seems  to  have  had  some  peca- 
liar  system  of  versificatfon.  *  Mariamne ' 
is  written  in  lines  of  ten  syllables,  with 
few   of   thu^e  redundant  teroiioations 


which  the  drama  not  only  admits  IniC 
requires,  as  more  nearly  approaching  to 
real  dialogue.  The  tenor  of  his  verse  ia 
so  uniform  that  it  cannot  be  thooght 
casual ;  and  yet  upon  what  principle  he 
so  constructed  it,  is  difficult  to  discover. 

The  mention  of  his  play  brings  to  my 
mind  a  very  trifling  occurrence.  Fenton 
was  one  day  in  the  company  of  Broome 
his  associate,  and  Ford,  a  clergyman,  at 
that  time  too  well  known,  whose  abili- 
ties, instead  of  fnniishing  convivial  mer-  ' 
riment  to  the  voluptuous  and  dissolute, 
might  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among 
the  virtuous  and  the  wise.  They  deter- 
mined all  to  see  the  3Ierry  Wives  of 
fVindsor,  which  was  acted  that  oight; 
and  Fenton,  as  a  dramatic  poet,  took 
them  to  the  stage  door ;  where  the  door- 
keeper inquiring  who  they  were,  was 
told  that  they  were  three  very  necessary 
men.  Ford,  Broome,  and  Fenton.  The 
name  in  the  play,  which  Pope  restored 
to  Brook,  was  then  Broome. 

It  was  perhaps  after  his  play  that  he 
undertook  to  revise  the  punctuation  of 
Milton's  poenu,  which,  as  the  anthor 
neither  wrote  the  original  copy  nor  cor- 
rected the  press,  was  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  amendment.  To  this  edition 
he  prefixed  a  short  and  elegant  account 
of  Milton's  life,  written  at  once  with 
tenderness  and  integrity. 

He  published  likewise  (1729)  a  very 
splendid  edition  of  Waller,  with  notes 
often  useful,  often  entertaining,  but  too 
much  extended  by  long  quotations  from 
Clarendon.  Illustrations  drawn  from  a 
book  so  easily  consulted,  should  be  made 
by  reference  rather  than  transcription. 

The  latter  part  of  his  lite  was  cahn 
and  pleasant.  The  relict  of  Sir  William 
Trumbull  invited  him,  by  Pope's  recom- 
mendatioB,  to  educate  her  son ;  whom 
he  first  instructed  at  home,  and  then  at- 
tended to  Cambridge.  The  lady  after* 
wards  detained  him  with  her  as  the 
auditor  of  her  accounts.  He  often  wan- 
dered to  London,  and  amused  himself 
with  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

He  died  in  1730,  at  Eastharopstead  in 
Berkshire,  the  seat  of  Lady  Trumbull ; 
and  Pope,  who  had  been  always  his 
friend,  honoured  him  with  an  epitaph, 
of  which  he  borrowed  the  first  two  lines 
from  Crashaw. 

Fenton  was  Ull  and  bulky,  inclined  to 
corpulence,  which  he  did  not  lessen  by 
much  exercise ;  for  he  was  very  sluggish 
and  sedentary,  rose  late,  and  when  he 
had  risen,  sat  down  to  his  book  or  papers. 
A  woman  that  once  waited  on  him  in  a 
lodging,  told  him,  as  she  said,  that  he 
would  "  lie  abed,  and  be  fed  with  a 
spoon."  This,  however,  was  not  the 
worst  that  might  have  been  prognou^. 
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cated  ;  for  Pope  says,  in  hit  Letters,  that 
"  he  died  of  indolence  ;"  bat  1m  imme' 
diate  distemper  was  the  gout. 

Of  bis  morals  and  his  conversation  the 
accooDt  is  nniforra  :  he  was  never  naawd 
bot  with  praise  aad  fondness,  as  a  man 
in  tbe  hi|^t  degree  amiable  and  excel- 
lent. Snch  waa  tbe  ebaraeter  given  bira 
by  the  earl  of  Orrery,  his  papit ;  sach  is 
the  testimony  of  Pope* ;  and  soeh  were 
the  suffrages  of  all  who  coold  boast  of 
his  acquaintance. 

By  a  former  writer  of  his  Life  a  story 
is  told,  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
He  nsed,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  to 
pay  his  relations  in  the  country  a  yearly 
visit.  At  an  entertainment  made  for  the 
family  by  his  elder  brother,  he  observed, 
that  one  of  his  sisters,  who  had  married 
unfortunately,  was  absent;  and  founds 
upon  inquiry,  that  distress  had  made  her 
thought  unworthy  of  invitation.  As  she 
was  at  no  great  distance,  he  refused  to 
sit  at  the  table  till  she  was  called,  and, 
when  she  had  taken  her  place,  was  care- 
ful to  show  her  particular  attention. 

His  collection  of  poems  is  now  to  be 
considered.  The  ode  to  the  Sun  is  writ 
ten  upon  a  common  plan,  without  un- 
common sentiments ;  but  its  greatest 
fault  is  its  length.  No  poem  should  be 
long  of  which  the  purpose  is  only  to 
strike  the  fancy,  without  enlightening 
the  understanding  by  precept,  ratiocina- 
tion, or  narrative.  A  blaze  first  pleases, 
and  then  tires  the  sight. 

Of  FloreUo  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
it  is  an  occasional  pastoral,  which  implies 
something  neither  natural  nor  artificial, 
neither  comic  nor  serious. 

The  next  ode  is  irregular,  and  there- 
fore defective.  As  the  sentiments  are 
pious,  they  cannot  eatily  be  new ;  for 
what  can  be  added  to  topics  on  which 
successive  ages  have  been  employed  ? 

Of  the  Pareffkra$e  on  Isaiah  nothing 
very  favourable  can  be  said.  Sublime 
and  solemn  prose  gains  little  by  a  change 
to  blank  verse  ;  and  the  paraphrast  has 
deserted  hisoriginal,  by  admitting  images 
■m  Asiatic,  at  least  not  Jadaical : 

— ' — Retiimingr  Peace, 
DoTB-eycd,  and  robed  in  white— 

Of  his  petty  poems  some  are  very 
trifling,  without  any  thing  to  be  prafeed 
either  in  the  thought  or  expression.  He 
is  unlucky  in  his  competitions ;  be  tells 
the  same  idle  tale  wilh  Congreve,  and 
does  not  tell  it  so  well.  He  translates 
ft'om  Ovid  the  same  epistle  as  Pope; 
hut  I  am  afraid  not  with  equal  hap- 
piness. 

To  examine  his  performances  one  by 


*  Spence. 


one  would  be  tedious.  His  translation 
from  Homer  into  blank  verse  will  find 
few  readers,  while  another  can  be  had 
in  rhynM.  The  piece  addressed  to  Lam- 
barde  is  no  disagreeable  specimen  of 
epistolary  poetry;  and  his  ode  to  the 
lord  Gower  was  pronounced  by  Pope 
the  next  ode  in  tbe  English  language  to 
Drvden's  Cecilia.  Fenton  may  be  justly 
styled  an  excellent  versifier  and  a  good 
poet. 

Whatever  I  have  said  of  Fenton  is 
confirmed  by  Pope  in  a  letter,  try  which 
he  communicated  to  Broome  an  account 
of  his  death. 


'  THE  REV.  MR.  BROOME. 

"  AT  PULHAM,  NKAR  HARLBSTONE 


*'  [by  BEOCLBS  bag.]  "  SUFFOLKE 

"  D'  SIR, 

**  I  INTENDED  to  Write  to  you  on  this  me- 
lancholy subject,  the  death  of  Mr.  Fen- 
ton, before  y»»  came ;  but  stay'd  to  have 
informed  myself  and  you  of  y*  circum- 
stances of  it.  All  I  hear  is,  that  he  felt 
a  Gradual  Decay,  tho  so  early  in  Life, 
&  was  declining  for  5  or  6  months.  It 
was  not,  as  I  apprehended,  the  Gout  in 
his  Stomach,  but  I  believe  rather  a  Com- 
plication first  of  Gross  Humours,  as  he 
was  naturally  corpulent,  not  discharging 
themselves,  as  he  used  no  sort  of  Exer- 
cise. No  man  better  bore  y«  approaches  of 
his  Dissolution  (as  I  am  told)  or  with  less 
ostentation  yielded  up  his  Being.  The 
great  Modesty  w«"»  yon  know  was  natu- 
ral to  him,  and  y«  great  Contempt  he 
had  for  all  Sorts  of  Vanity  &  Parade, 
never  appeared  more  than  in  his  last 
moments :  He  had  a  conscious  Satisfac- 
tion (no  doubt)  in  acting  right,  in  feeling 
himself  honest,  true,  &  unpretending  to 
more  than  was  his  own.  So  he  dyed,  as 
he  lived,  with  that  secret,  yet  sufficient. 
Contentment. 

"  As  to  any  Papers  left  behind  him, 
I  dare  say  they  can  be  but  few ;  for  this 
reason,  he  never  wrote  out  of  Vanity,  or 
thought  much  of  the  Applause  of  men. 
I  know  an  instance  where  he  did  his 
utmost  to  conceal  his  own  merit  that 
way ;  and  if  we  join  to  this  his  natural 
Love  of  Ease,  I  fancy  we  must  expect 
little  of  this  sort :  at  least  I  hear  of  none 
except  some  few  further  remarks  on 
Waller  (w^i*  his  cautious  integrity  made 
him  leave  an  order  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Tonson)  and  perhaps,  tho'  'tis  many  years 
since  I  saw  it,  a  Translation  of  y«  first 
Book  of  Oppian.  He  had  began  a  Tra- 
gedy of  Dion,  but  made  small  progress 
in  it. 
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"  As  to  bis  other  Affairs,  he  dyed  poor, 
but  honest,  leaving  no  Debts,  or  Legacies ; 
except  of  a  few  |^»  to  Mr.  Trumball  and 
my  Lady,  in  token  of  respect.  Grateful- 
ness, and  mntnal  Esteem. 

**  I  shall  with  pleasure  take  npon  me 
to  draw  this  amiable,  qaiet,  deserving, 
unpretending  Christian  and  Philosophical 
character,  in  His  Epitaph.  There  Truth 
may  be  spoken  in  a  few  words:  as  for 
Flourish,  &  Oratory,  &  Poetry,  I  leave 
thena  to  younger  and  more  lively  Writers, 
such  as  love  writing  for  writing  sake,  & 
w«>  rather  show  their  own  Fine  Parts, 
yn  Report  the  valuable  ones  of  any  other 
man.    So  the  Elegy  I  renounce. 


**  I  condole  with  yon  flrom  my  heart, 
on  the  loss  of  so  worthy  a  man,  and  a 
Friend  to  us  both.  Now  he  is  gone,  I 
must  tell  yon  be  has  done  yon  many  a 
good  office,  &  set  your  character  in  the 
fairest  light  to  some  who  either  mistook 
you,  or  knew  you  not.  I  doubt  not  he 
has  done  the  same  for  me. 

"  Adieu :  Let  us  love  his  Memory, 
and  profit  by  his  example.  I  am  very 
sincerely 

"  D^  SIR 

"  Your  affectionate 
'•  &  real  Servant 
"  Aug.  29, 1730.  "  A.  POPE." 


GAY. 


John  Gay,  descended  from  an  old  family 
that  had  been  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
manor  of  Goldwortfay  •  in  Devonshire, 
was  born  in  1688,  at  or  near  Barnstaple, 
where  he  was  educated  by  Mr.  Luck, 
who  taught  the  school  of  that  town  with 
good  reputation,  and,  a  little  before  he 
retired  from  it,  published  a  volume  of 
Latin  and  English  verses.  Under  such  a 
master  he  was  likely  to  form  a  taste  for 
poetry.  Being  born  without  prospect  of 
hereditary  riches,  he  was  sent  to  London 
in  bis  youth,  and  placed  apprentice  with 
a  silk-mercer. 

•  Goldworthy  does  not  appear  in  the  VU- 
lare.    Dr.  J. 


How  long  he  continued  behind  the 
counter,  or  with  what  degree  of  softness 
and  dexterity  he  received  and  accommo- 
dated the  ladies,  as  he  probably  took  no 
delight  in  telling  it,  is  not  known.  The 
report  is,  that  he  was  soon  weary  of 
either  the  restraint  or  servility  of  his 
occupation,  and  easily  persuaded  his 
master  to  discharge  him. 

The  duchess  of  Monmouth,  remarkable 
for  inflexible  perseverance  in  her  demand 
to  be  treated  as  a  princess,  in  1712  took 
Gay  into  her  service  as  secretary :  by 
quitting  a  shop  for  such  service  he  might 
gain  leisure,  but  he  certainly  advanced 
little  in  the  boast  of  independence.    Of 
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hk  lei«iire  he  made  so  good  nse,  that  he 
pablished  next  year  a  poem  on  '  Rural 
Sports/  and  inscribed  it  to  Mr.  Pope, 
who  was  then  rising  fast  into  reputation. 
Pope  was  pleased  with  the  honour ;  and, 
when  be  became  acquainted  with  Gay, 
found  such  attractions  in  his  manners 
and  conversation,  that  he  seems  to  have 
received  him  into  his  inmost  confidence ; 
and  a  friendship  was  formed  between 
them  which  lasted  to  their  separation  by 
death,  without  any  known  abatement  on 
either  part.  Gay  was  the  general  fa- 
vourite of  the  whole  association  of  wits ; 
but  they  regarded  him  as  a  playfellow 
rather  than  a  partner,  and  treated  him 
with  more  fondness  than  respect. 

Next  year  he  published  'The  Shep- 
herd's Week,'  six  English  pastorals,  in 
which  the  images  are  drawn  from  real 
life,  such  as  it  appears  among  the  rustics 
in  parts  of  England  remote  from  London. 
Steele,  in  some  papers  of  the  *  Guardian,' 
had  praised  Ambrose  Philips,  as  the 
Pastoral  writer  that  yielded  only  to 
Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Spenser.  Pope, 
who  had  also  published  pastorals,  not 
pleased  to  be  overlooked,  drew  up  a 
comparison  of  his  own  compositions  with 
those  of  Philips,  in  which  he  covertly 
gave  himself  the  preference,  while  he 
seemed  to  disown  it.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  is  supposed  to  have  incited  Gay 
to  write  *  The  Shepherd's  Week,*  to 
show,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  copy 
nature  with  minuteness,  rural  life  must 
be  exhibited  such  as  grossness  and  igno- 
rance have  made  of  it.  So  far  the  plan 
was  reasonable;  but  the  Pastorals  are 
introduced  by  a  Proeme,  written  with 
sach  imitation  as  they  could  obtain  of 
obsolete  language,  and  by  consequence 
in  a  style  that  was  never  spoken  nor 
written  in  any  age  or  in  any  place. 

But  the  effect  of  reality  and  truth  be- 
came conspicuous,  even  when  the  inten- 
tion was  to  show  them  eroveling  and 
degraded.  These  Pastorals  became  po- 
pular,-and  were  read  with  delight  as  just 
representations  of  rural  manners  and 
occupations,  by  those  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  rivalry  of  the  poets,  nor  knowledge 
of  the  critical  dispute. 

In.  1713  he  brought  a  comedy  called 
'  the  Wife  of  Bath '  upon  the  stage,  but  it 
received  no  applause :  he  printed  it, 
however,  and  seventeen  years  after,  hav- 
ing altered  it,  and,  as  he  thought,  adapted 
it  more  to  the  public  taste,  he  offered  it 
again  to  the  town ;  but,  though  he  was 
flashed  with  the  success  of  the '  Beggar's 
Opera,'  had  the  mortification  to  see  it 
again  rejected. 

In  the  last  year  of  Queen  Anne's  life. 
Gay  was  made  secretary  to  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  ambassador  to  the  court  of 


Hanover.  This  was  a  station  that  natu- 
rally gave  him  hopes  of  kindness  fh>m 
every  party ;  but  the  queen's  death  put 
an  end  to  her  favours,  and  he  had  dedi- 
cated his  *  Shepherd's  Week'  to  Boling- 
broke,  which  Swift  considered  as  the 
crime  that  obstructed  all  kindness  nx>m 
the  House  of  Hanover. 

He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  improve 
the  right  which  his  otbce  had  given  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  royal  family.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  he 
wrote  a  poem,  and  obtained  so  much  fa- 
vour, that  both  the  prince  and  princess 
went  to  see  his  *  What  d'ye  call  it,*  a 
kind  of  mock-tragedy,  in  which  the 
iraagts  were  comic,  and  the  action  grave ; 
so  that,  as  Pope  relates,  Mr.  Cromwell, 
who  could  not  hear  what  was  said,  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  the  laughter  of 
the  audience  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene. 

Of  this  performance  the  value  certainly 
is  but  little ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  lucky 
trifles  that  give  pleasure  by  novelty,  and 
was  so  much  favoured  by  the  audience, 
that  envy  appeared  against  it  in  the  form 
of  criticism ;  and  Griffin,  a  player,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Theobald,  a  man 
afterwards  more  remarkable,  produced 
a  pamphlet  called  *  The  Key  to  the  What 
d'ye  call  it  ;*  which,  says  Gay,  "  calls 
me  a  blockhead,  and  Mr.  Pope  a  knave." 

But  Fortune  has  always  been  incon- 
stant. Not  long  afterwards  (1717)  he 
endeavoured  to  entertain  the  town  with 
'  Three  Hours  after  Marriage ;'  a  comedy 
written,  as  there  is  sufficient  reason  for 
believing,  by  the  joint  assistance  of  Pope 
and  Arbuthnot.  One  purpose  of  itwas 
to  bring  into  contempt  Dr.  Woodward 
the  Fossillst,  a  man  not  really  or  justly 
contemptible.  It  had  the  fate  which 
such  outrages  deserve :  the  scene  in 
which  Woodward  was  directly  and  ap- 
parently ridiculed,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  mummy  and  a  crocodile,  disgusted 
the  audience,  and  the  performance  was 
driven  off  the  stage  with  general  con- 
demnation. 

Gay  is  represented  as  a  man  easily  in- 
cited to  hope,  and  deeply  depressed  when 
his  hopes  were  disappointed.  This  is 
not  the  character  of  a  hero ;  but  it  may 
naturally  imply  something  more  generally 
welcome,  a  soft  and  civil  companion. 
Whoever  is  apt  to  hope  goo<l  from  others 
is  diligent  to  please  them ;  but  he  that 
believes  his  powers  strong  enough  to 
force  their  own  way,  commonly  tries 
only  to  please  himself. 

He  had  been  simple  enough  to  imagine 
that  those  who  laughed  at  the  '  What 
d'ye  call  it'  would  raise  the  fortune  of 
its  author;  and,  finding  nothing  done, 
sunk  into  dejection.    His  friends  endea- 
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vonred  to  divert  him.  Tht  «arl  of  Bor- 
Ungtoo  sent  iiim  (1716)  into  Devonstiire ; 
the  year  after,  Mr.  Palteney  took  him 
to  Aix ;  and  in  the  foilowtng  year  lord 
Jlarconrt  invited  him  to  his  seat,  where, 
daring  his  visit,  the  two  rural  lovers  were 
killed  with  lightning,  as  is  particularly 
told  in  Pope's  Letters. 

Being  now  generally  known,  be  pab- 
lished  (1720)  his  Poems  by  sobseription, 
with  Buch  success,  that  he  raised  a  tboo. 
sand  pounds ;  and  called  his  friends  to 
a  c<NMnltation,  what  one  might  be  best 
made  of  it.  Lewis,  the  steward  of  lord 
Oxford,  advised  him  to  iatnist  it  to  the 
funds,  and  live  upon  the  interest ;  Ar- 
buthnot  bade  him  to  intrust  it  to  Provi- 
.  dence,  and  live  auon  the  principal ;  Pope 
directed  him,  and  was  seconded  by  Swift, 
to  purchase  an  annuity. 

Gay  in  that  disastrous  year*  had  a 
present  from  yonng  Graggs  of  some  South- 
sea  stock,  and  once  supposed  himself  to 
be  master  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
His  friends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his 
share;  bat  he  dreamed  of  dignity  and 
solendonr,  and  coukl  not  bear  to  obstruct 
his  own  fortune.  He  was  then  impor- 
tnned  to  sell  as  rocich  as  would  purchase 
a  hundred  a  year  for  life,  "  which,"  says 
Fenton,  *'  will  make  you  sure  of  a  clean 
shirt  and  a  shoukler  of  mutton  every 
day."  This  counsel  was  rejected:  the 
profit  and  prindpiU  were  lost,  and  Gay 
sunk  under  the  calamity  so  low  that  his 
life  became  in  danger. 

By  the  care  of  his  friends,  among  whom 
Pope  appears  to  have  shown  particular 
tenderness,  his  health  was  restored ;  and, 
retupiing  to  his  studies,  he  wrote  a  tra- 
gedy called  'The  Captives,'  which  he 
was  invited  to  read  before  the  princess 
of  Wales.  When  the  hour  came,  he  saw 
the  princess  and  her  ladies  all  in  ex- 
pectation, and  advancing  with  reverence, 
too^greatfor  any  other  attention,  stumbled 
at  a  stool,  and  falling  forwards  threw 
down  a  weighty  Japan  screen.  The  prin- 
cess started,  the  ladies  screamed,  and 
poor  Gay,  after  all  the  disturbance,  was 
still  to  read  his  play. 

The  fate  of  *  The  Captives,'  which  was 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1723-4,  I  know 
notf;  but  he  n«w  thought  himself  in 
favour,  and  undertook  (172«)  to  write  a 
volume  of  Fables  for  the  improvement 
of  the  young  duke  of  Cumberland.  For 
this  he  is  said  to  have  been  promised  a 
reward,  which  he  had  doubtless  magnified 
with  all  the  wild  expectations  of  indi- 
gence and  vanity. 

Next  year  the  prince  and  princess  be- 

*  S pence. 

t  It  was  acted  varen  nUlits,  the  Author's 
third  nif  ht  being  bj  command  of  their  Royal 
HiiTbneMes. 


came  king  and  queen,  and  Gay  was  fo  be 
great  and  happy ;  but  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  household  he  found  himself  ap^ 

Kinted  geotlemaa  usher  to  the  princess 
Misa.  By  this  offer  be  thought  himself 
insulted,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  queen, 
that  he  was  too  old  for  the  place.  There 
seem  to  have  been  many  machinations 
employed  afterwards  in  his  favour ;  and 
diligent  court  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Howard, 
afterwards  countess  of  Suffolk,  who  was 
much  beloved  by  the  king  and  queen,  to 
engage  her  interest  for  his  promotion ; 
but  soUcitatioas,  verses,  and  flatteries, 
were  thrown  away ;  the  lady  beard  them, 
and  did  nothing. 

All  the  pain  which  be  suffered  fh>ra 
the  neglect,  or,  as  he  perhaps  termed  it, 
the  iagratitade  of  the  court,  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  driven  away  by  the 
unexampled  success  of  the  '  Beggar's 
Opera.'  This  play,  written  in  ridicnie 
of  the  musical  Italian  Drama,  was  first 
offered  to  Cibber  and  his  brethren  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  rejected ;  it  being  ttien 
carried  to  Rich,  had  the  effect,  as  was 
ludicrously  said,  of  making  Gay  rich, 
and  Rich  0ay. 

Of  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  reader  can- 
not but  wish  to  know  the  original  and 
progress,  I  have  inserted  the  relation 
which  S pence  has  given  in  Pope's  words. 

"  Dr.  Swift  had  been  observing  once 
to  Mr.  Gay,  what  an  odd  pretty  sort  of 
a  thing  a  Newgate  Pastoral  might  make. 
Gay  was  inclined  to  try  at  such  a  thing 
for  some  time ;  but  afterwards  thon^t 
it  would  be  better  to  write  a  comedy  on 
the  same  plan.  This  was  what  gave  rise 
to  the  Beffpar*i  Opera,  He  began  on 
it ;  and  when  first  he  mentiouMl  it  to 
Swift,  the  Doctor  did  not  much  like  the 
project.  As  he  carried  it  on,  he  showed 
what  he  wrote  to  both  of  us,  and  we  now 
and  then  gave  a  correction,  or  a  word  or 
two  of  advice ;  but  it  was  wholly  of  his 
own  writing. — When  it  was  done,  nei- 
ther of  us  thought  it  would  succeed.  We 
showed  it  to  Congreve ;  who,  after  read- 
ing it  over,  said,  it  would  either  take 
greatly,  or  be  damned  confoundedly. — 
We  were  all,  at  the  first  night  of  it,  in 
great  uncertainty  of  the  event;  till  we 
were  very  muc^  encouraged  by  over- 
hearing the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  sat  in 
the  next  box  to  us,  sqy,  '  It  will  do—it 
must  dot  I  see  it  in  the  eyes  of  them.* 
This  was  a  good  while  before  the  first 
act  was  over,  and  so  gave  us  ease  soon  ; 
for  that  duke  (besides  bis  own  good  taste) 
has  a  particular  knack  as  any  one  now 
living,  in  discovering  the  taste  of  the 
public.  He  was  quite  right  in  this,  aa 
usual ;  the  good  nature  of  the  audience 
appeared  stronger  and  stronger  every  act, 
and  ended  in  a  clamour  of  applause." 
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Us  reception  is  thus  reoorded  ia  the 
notes  to  the  Dunciad : 

**  This  piece  was  received  with  greater 
applause  than  was  ever  Icnowa.  JBesides 
being  acted  in  London  sixty-three  days 
without  interraptioo,  and  renewed  the 
next  season  with  equal  applause,  it  spread 
into  all  the  great  towns  of  England ;  was 
played  in  many  places  to  tbie  thirtieth 
and  fortieth  time ;  at  Bath  and  Bristol 
fifty,  &c.  It  made  its  progress  into 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Irelaad,  where  it 
was  performed  twenty-four  days  suc- 
cessively. The  ladies  carried  about  with 
them  the  favourite  songs  of  it  in  fans, 
and  houses  were  furnished  with  it  in 
screens.  The  fame  of  it  was  not  confined 
to  the  author  only.  The  person  who 
acted  Polly,  till  then  obscure,  became 
all  at  once  the  favourite  of  the  town  ; 
her  pictures  were  engraved,  and  sold  in 
great  numbers ;  her  Life  written,  books 
of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published, 
and  pamphlets  made  even  of  her  sayings 
and  jests.  Furthermore,  it  drove  out  of 
England  (for  that  season)  the  Italian 
Opera,  which  had  carried  all  before  it 
for  ten  years." 

Of  this  performance,  when  it  was 
printed,  the  reception  was  diflferent,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  opinion  of  its 
readers.  Swift  commended  it  for  the 
excellence  of  its  morality,  as  a  piece  that 
'  placed  all  kinds  of  vice  in  the  strongest 
and  most  odious  light ;"  but  others,  and 
among  them  Dr.  Herring,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  censured  it  as 
giving  encouragement  not  only  to  vice 
but  to  crimes,  by  making  a  highwayman 
the  hero,  and  dismisssing  him  at  last  un- 
punished. It  has  been  even  said,  that, 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  *  Beggar's 
Opei-a,*  the  gangs  of  robbers  were  evi- 
dently multiplied. 

Both  these  decisions  are  surely  exagge- 
rated. The  play,  like  many  others,  was 
plainly  written  only  to  divert,  without 
any  moral  purpose,  and  is  therefore  not 
likely  to. do  good  ;  nor  can  it  be  con- 
ceived, without  more  speculation  than 
life  requires  or  admits,  to  be  productive 
of  much  evil.  Highwaymen  and  house- 
breakers seldom  frequent  the  playhouse, 
or  mingle  in  any  elegant  diversion  ;  nor 
IS  it  possible  for  any  one  to  imagine  that 
he  may  rob  with  safety,  because  he  sees 
"•acheaih  reprieved  upon  the  stage. 

This  objection  however,  or  some  other 
rather  political  than  mora  I,  obtained  such 
prevalence,  that  when  Gay  produced  a 
"««ond  part  under  the  name  of  PoHpt  it 
J^as  prohibited  by  the  Lord  Ghamber- 
'am;  and  he  was  forced  to  recompense 
"18  repulse  by  a  subscription,  which  is 
»aia  to  have  been  so  liberally  bestowed, 
tuat  what  he  called  oppression  ended  in 


profit.  The  poblication  was  ao  much 
favoured,  that  though  the  first  part  gained 
him  four  hundred  pounds,  near  thrice  as 
much  was  the  profit  of  the  second  *. 

He  received  yet  another  recompence 
for  this  sappc«ed  hardship,  in  the  affec- 
tionate attention  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Qneensberry,  into  whose  house  he  was 
taken,  and  with  whom  he  passed  the  ■«• 
maiuing  p«rt  of  his  life.  The  duke,  con- 
sidering his  want  of  economy,  undertook 
the  management  of  his  money,  and  gave 
it  to  him  as  he  wanted  itf.  But  it  is 
supposed  that  the  discountenance  of  the 
Court  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  and  gave 
him  more  discontent  than  the  applauses 
or  tenderness  of  his  friends  could  over- 
power. He  soon  fell  into  his  old  dis- 
temper, an  habitual  colic,  and  languttb. 
ed,  though  with  many  intervals  of  ease 
and  cheerfulness,  till  a  violent  fit  at  last 
seized  him,  and  hurried  him  to  the  grave, 
as  Arbnthnot  reported,  with  more  pre- 
cipitance than  he  had  ever  known.  He 
died  on  the  fourth  of  December.  1732, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  letter,  which  brought  an  account  of 
his  death  to  Swift,  was  laid  by  for  sonuj 
days  unopened,  because  when  he  received 
it  he  was  impressed  with  the  preconcep- 
tion of  some  misfortune. 

After  his  death  was  published  a  second 
volume  of  Fables,  more  political  than 
the  former.  His  opera  of  ^Achilles'  was 
acted,  and  the  profits  were  given  to  two 
widow  sisters,  who  inherited  what  he 
left,  as  his  lawful  heirs;  for  he  died 
without  a  will,  though  he  had  gathered  % 
three  thousand  pounds.  There  have  ap- 
peared likewise  under  his  name  a  comedy 
called  the  *  Distrest  Wife,'  and  the  '  Re- 
hearsal at  Gotham,'  a  piece  of  humour. 

The  character  given  him  by  Pope  is 
this,  that  '*  he  was  a  natural  man,  with- 
out dcMgn,  who  spoke  what  he  thought, 
and  just  as  he  thought  it  ;*'  and  that  "  he 
was  of  a  timid  temper,  and  fearful  of 
giving  offence  to  the  great ;"  which  cau- 
tion however,  says  Pope,  was  of  no 
avail  $. 

As  a  poet,  he  cannot  be  rated  very  high. 
He  was,  as  I  once  heard  a  female  critic 
remark,  "  of  a  lower  order."  He  had 
not  in  any  great  degree  the  mens  dtvintor, 
the  dignity  of  genius.  Much  however 
must  be  allowed  to  the  author  of  a  new 
species  of  composition,  though  it  be  not 
of  the  highest  kind.  We  owe  to  Gay 
the  Ballad  Opera ;  a  mode  of  comedy 
which  at  first  was  supposed  to  delight 
only  by  its  novelty,  but  has  now  by  the 
experience  of  half  a  century  been  found 
so  well  accommodated  to  the  disposition 
of  a  popular  audience,  that  it  is  likely  to 

•  Spence.      t  Ibid.      :  Ibid,      §  ibid. 
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keep  long  possession  of  the  stage.  Whe- 
ther this  new  drama  was  the  product  of 
judgment  or  of  luck,  the  praise  of  it 
most  be  given  to  the  inventor ;  and  there 
are  many  writers  read  with  more  reve- 
rence, to  whom  such  merit  or  originality 
cannot  be  attributed. 

His  first  performance,  the  '  Rural 
Sports/  Is  such  as  was  easily  planned 
and  executed ;  it  is  never  contemptible, 
nor  ever  excellent.  The  Fan  is  one  of 
those  mythological  fictions  which  anti- 
quity delivers  ready  to  the  hand,  but 
which,  like  other  things  that  lie  open  to 
every  one's  use,  are  of  little  value.  The 
attention  naturally  retires  from  a  new 
tale  of  Venus,  Diana,  and  Minerva. 

His  '  Fables'  seem  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite work ;  for,  having  published  one 
volume,  he  left  another  behind  him.  Of 
this  kind  of  Fables,  the  authors  do  not 
appear  to  have  formed  any  distinct  or 
settled  notion.  Phaedrus  evidently  con- 
founds them  with  TaleM;  and  Gay  both 
with  TaXet  and  Allegorical  Prosopo- 
pceieu.  A  Fable,  or  Apologue,  such  as 
is  now  nnder  consideration,  seems  to  be, 
in  its  genuine  state,  a  narrative  in  which 
beings  irrational,  and  sometimes  inani- 
mate, arbores  loquuntur,  non  tantum 
fercB,  are,  for  the  purpose  of  moral  in- 
struction, feigned  to  act  and  speak  with 
human  interests  and  passions.  To  this 
description  the  compositions  of  Gay  do 
not  always  conform.  For  a  Fable  he 
gives  now  and  then  a  Tale  or  an  ab- 
stracted Allegory  ;  and  from  some,  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  extract  any  moral 
principle.  They  are,  however,  told  with 
liveliness ;  the  versification  is  smooth ; 
and  the  diction,  though  now  and  then  a 
little  constrained  by  the  measure  or  the 
rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 

To  'Trivia'  may  be  allowed  all  that 
it  claims;  it  is  sprightly,  various,  and 
pleasant.     The  subject  is  of  that  kind 


which  Gay  was  by  nature  qualified  to 
adorn ;  yet  some  of  his  decorations  may 
be  justly  wished  away.  An  honest  black- 
smith might  have  done  for  Patty  what 
is  performed  by  Vulcan.  The  appear- 
ance of  Cloacina  is  nauseous  and  super- 
fluous; a  shoe-boy  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  casual  cohabitation  of  mere 
mortals.  Horace's  rule  is  broken  in  both 
cases ;  there  is  no  dignua  vindice  nodus, 
no  difficulty  that  required  any  superna- 
tural interposition.  A  patten  may  be 
made  by  the  hammer  of  a  mortal ;  and 
a  bastard  may  be  dropped  by  a  human 
strumpet.  On  great  occasions,  and  on 
smHlt,  the  mind  is  repelled  by  useless 
and  apparent  falsehood. 

Of  his  little  Poems  the  public  judg- 
ment seems  to  be  right ;  thev  are  neither 
much  esteemed,  nor  totally  despised. 
The  story  of  the  Apparition  is  borrowed 
from  one  of  the  tales  of  Pt^gio.  Those 
that  please  least  are  the  pieces  to  which 
Gulliver  gave  occasion ;  for  who  can 
much  delight  in  the  echo  of  an  unna- 
tural fiction  1 

Dioneii  a  counterpart  to  Amenta,  and 
Potior  Fido,  and  otiier  trifles  of  the 
same  kind,  easily  Imitated,  and  nnwor- 
thy  of  imitation.  What  the  Italians  call 
comedies  from  a  happy  conclusion.  Gay 
calls  a  tragedy  from  a  mournful  event; 
but  the  style  of  the  Italians  and  of  Gay 
is  equally  tragical.  There  is  something 
in  the  poetical  Arcadia  so  remote  from 
known  reality  and  speculative  possibility, 
that  we  can  never  support  its  representa- 
tion through  a  long  work.  A  Pastoral 
of  a  hundred  lines  may  be  endured ;  but 
who  will  hear  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
myrtle  bowers  and  purling  rivniets, 
through  five  actst  Such  scenes  please 
Barbarians  in  the  dawn  of  literature,  and 
Children  in  the  dawn  of  life ;  but  will 
be  for  the  most  part  thrown  away, 
as  men  grow  wise,  and  nations  grow 
learned. 


GRANVILLE. 


Of  Geohob  Granville,  or,  as  others 
write,  Greenville,  or  Grenville,  after- 
wards Lord  Lansdownof  Bideford  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  less  Is  known  than  his 
name  and  high  rank  might  give  reason 
to  expect.  He  was  born  about  1607,  the 
son  of  Bernard  Greenville,  who  was  in- 
trusted by  Monk  with  the  most  private 
transactions  of  the  Restoration,  and  the 
grandson  of  Sir  Beviile  Grreenville,  who 
died  in  the  King's  cause,  at  the  battle  of 
Lansdowne. 
His  early  education  was  superintended 


by  Sir  William  Ellis ;  and  his  progress 
was  such,  that  before  the  age  of  twelve 
he  was  sent  to  Cambridge  *,  where  be 
pronounced  a  copy  of  his  own  verses  to 
the  princess  Mary  d'Este  of  Modena, 
then  duchess  of  York,  when  she  visited 
the  university. 

At  the  accession  of  king  James,  being 
now  at  eighteen,  he  again  exerted  bb 

*  Trinity  CoWege.  As  it  appear*  by  the 
university  refrisier,  that  he  wa«  admitud  to 
his  Matter's  decree  in  1879,  the  year  of  his 
birth  must  be  placed  earlier. 
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poetical  powers,  and  addressed  the  new 
monarch  in  three  ^hort  pieces,  of  which 
the  first  is  profane,  and  the  two  others 
such  as  a  boy  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
dace  ;  bat  he  was  commended  by  old 
Waller,  who  perhaps  was  pleased  to  find 
himself  imitated  in  six  lines,  which, 
thongh  they  begin  with  nonsense  and 
end  with  duiness,  excited  in  the  yoang 
author  a  rapture  of  acknowledgment. 
Id  uumbers  snch  at  Waller's  fself  might  use. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that 
he  wrote  the  poem  to  the  earl  of  Peter- 
boroagh,  npon  his  accomplishment  of 
the  dnke  of  York's  marriage  with  the 
princess  of  Modena,  whose  charms  ap- 
pear to  have  gained  a  strong  prevalence 
over  his  imagination,  and  upon  whom 
nothing  ever  has  been  charged  bnt  impro- 
dent  piety,  an  intemperate  and  misguided 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Popery. 

However  faithful  Granville  might  have 
been  to  the  king,  or  however  enamoured 
of  the  queen,  he  has  left  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  approved  either  the 
artifices  or  the  violence  with  which  the 
king's  religion  was  insinuated  or  ob- 
truded. He  endeavoured  to  be  true  at 
once  to  the  king  and  to  the  church. 

Of  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  a  sufficient  proof,  in 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father 
about  a  month  before  the  prince  of 
Orange  landed. 

"  Mar,  near  Doncaster,  Oct.  6, 1668. 
"  To    the    honourable    Mr.    Barnard 
Granville,   at  the  earl  of  ^Bathe's, 
St.  James's. 

"SIR, 

"  Your  having  no  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing  a  commission  fur  me,  can  no  way 
alter  or  cool  my  desire  at  this  important 
jnncture  to  venture  my  life,  in  some 
manner  or  other,  fur  ray  King  and  my 
Country. 

"  I  cannot  bear  living  under  the  re- 
proach of  lying  obscure  and  idle  in  a 
coantry  retirement,  when  every  man 
who  has  the  least  sense  of  honour  should 
be  preparing  for  the  field. 

"  You  may  remember,  Sir,  with  what 
reluctance  I  submitted  to  your  com- 
mands upon  Monmouth's  rebellion,  when 
no  importunity  could  prevail  with  you 
to  permit  me  to  leave  the  Academy  :  I 
was  too  young  to  be  hazarded  ;  but,  give 
nie  leave  to  say,  it.  is  glorious  at  any  age 
to  die  for  one's  country ;  and  the  sooner, 
the  nobler  the  sacrifice. 

"  I  am  now  older  by  three  years.  My 
uncle  Bathe  was  not  so  old  when  he  was 
left  among  the  slain  at  the  battle  of  New- 
bury ;  nor  you  yourself.  Sir,  when  yoo 


made  your  escape  fVom  your  tutor's  to 
join  your  brother  at  the  defence  of  Scilly. 

"  The  same  cause  has  now  come  round 
about  again.  The  King  has  been  misled ; 
let  those  who  have  misled  him  be  answer- 
able for  it.  Nobody  can  deny  but  he  is 
sacred  in  his  own  person  ;  and  it  is  every 
honest  man's  duty  to  defend  it. 

**  Yon  are  pleased  to  say,  it  is  yet 
doubtful  if  the  Hollanders  are  rash  enough 
to  make  such  an  attempt;  bnt,  be  that 
as  it  will,  I  beg  leave  to  insist  upon  it, 
that  I  may  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
as  one  whose  utmost  ambition  it  is  to 
devote  his  life  to  his  service,  and  my 
country's,  after  the  example  of  all  my 
ancestors. 

*'  The  gentry  assembled  at  York,  to 
agree  npon  the  choice  of  representatives 
for  the  county,  have  prepared  an  adilress, 
to  assure  his  Majesty  they  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  him 
upon  this  and  alt  other  occasions ;  bnt 
at  the  same  time  they  humbly  beseech 
him  to  give  them  such  magistrates  as 
may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ; 
for,  at  present,  there  is  no  authority  to 
which  they  can  legally  submit. 

"  They  have  been  beating  up  for  vo- 
lunteers at  York,  and  the  towns  adjacent, 
to  supply  the  regiments  at  Hull ;  bnt  no- 
body will  list. 

"  By  what  I  can  hear,  every  body 
wishes  well  to  the  King ;  but  they  would 
be  glad  his  ministers  were  hanged. 

''The  winds  continue  so  contrary,  that 
no  landing  can  be  so  soon  as  was  appre- 
hended ;  therefore  I  may  hope,  with 
your  leave  and  assistance,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness before  any  action  can  begin.  I 
beseech  yon,  Sir,  most  humbly  and  most 
earnestly  to  add  this  one  act  of  indul- 
gence more  to  so  many  other  testimonies 
which  I  have  constantly  received  of  yonr 
goodness ;  and  be  pleased  to  believe  me 
always,  with  the  utmost  duty  and  sut>- 
raission,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  dutiful  son, 
"  and  most  obedient  servant, 
"  Geo.  Granville." 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  lite- 
rary retirement,  and  indeed  had  for  some 
time  few  other  pleasures  but  those  of 
study  in  his  power.  He  was,  as  the  bio- 
graphers observe,  the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  brother ;  a  denomination  by 
which  our  ancestors  proverbially  ex- 
pressed the  lowest  state  of  penury  and 
dependence.  He  is  said,  however,  to 
have  preserved  himself  at  this  time  from 
disgrace  and  difficulties  by  economy, 
which  he  forgot  or  neglected  in  life  more 
advanced,  and  in  better  fortune. 

About  this  time  he  became  enamoured 
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of  the  covntess  of  Newbargh,  whom  he 
has  celebrated  with  so  much  ardoar  by 
the  name  of  Mira.  He  wrote  verses  to 
her  before  he  was  three-and-twenty,  and 
may  be  forgiven  if  he  regarded  the  face 
more  than  the  mind.  Poets  are  some- 
times in  too  much  haste  to  praise. 

In  the  time  of  his  retirement  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  composed  his  dramatic 
pieces,  the  '  She-Gallants'  (acted  1006), 
which  he  revised,  and  called  *  Once  a 
Lover,  and  always  a  Lover;'  *  the  Jew 
Qf  Venice ;'  altered  from  Shakspeare's 
Merchant  of  Fenice  (1698) ;  *  Heroic 
Love,'  a  tragedy  (1701) ;  *  The  British 
Enchanters' (1706),  a  dramatic  poem; 
and  *  Peleus  and  Thetis,'  a  masqne,  writ- 
ten to  accompany  The  Jew  of  Ve- 
nice. 

The  comedies,  which  he  has  not  printed 
in  his  own  edition  of  his  worlcs,  I  never 
saw ;  *  Once  a  Lover,  and  always  a 
Lover,'  is  said  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
indecent  and  grass.  Granville  conid  not 
admire  without  bigotry;  he  copied  the 
wrong  as  well  as  the  right  from  nis  mas- 
ters, and  may  be  supposed  to  have 
learned  obscenity  from  Wycherley,  as 
he  learned  mythology  from  Waller. 

In  his  *  Jew  of  Venice,'  as  Howe  re- 
marks, the  character  of  Shylock  is  made 
comic,  and  we  are  prompted  to  laughter 
instead  of  detestation. 

It  is  evident  that  '  Heroic  Love'  was 
written,  and  presented  on  the  stage,  be- 
fore the  death  of  Dryden.  It  is  a  mytho- 
logical tragedy,  upon  the  love  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Chryseis,  and  therefore 
easily  sunk  into  neglect,  though  praised 
in  verse  by  Dryden,  and  in  prose  by 
Pope. 

It  is  concluded  by  the  wise  Ulysses 
with  this  speech : 

Fate  holdt  the  strioffs,  and  men  like  children 

move 
But  as  they're  led  ;  auccfesA  U  from  above. 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  hav- 
ing his  fortune  improved  by  bequests 
from  his  father,  and  his  uncle  the  earl  of 
Bath,  he  was  chosen  into  Parliament  for 
Fowey.  He  soon  after  engaered  in  a  joint 
translation  of  the  /nvectivei  against 
Philip,  with  a  design,  surely  weak  and 
puerile,  of  turning  the  thunder  of  De- 
mosthenes upon  the  head  of  Lewis. 

He  afterwards  (in  1706)  had  his  estate 
again  augmented  by  an  inheritance  from 
his  elder  brother.  Sir  Bevil  Granville, 
who,  as  he  returned  from  the  govern- 
ment  of  Barbadoes,  died  at  sea.  He 
continued  to  serve  in  parliament ;  and  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Queen  Anne  was  chosen 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Cornwall. 

At  the  memorable  change  of  the  mi- 
nistry (1710),  he  was  made  secretary  at 


war,  In  the  place  of  Mr.  Robert  Wal- 
pde. 

Next  year,  when  the  violence  of  jpaity 
made  twelve  peera  in  a  day,  Mr.  Gran- 
ville became  Lord  Lanadowne,  Bartm 
of  Biddifordf  by  a  promotion  jnscly  re- 
mariced  to  be  not  invidious,  becaase  be 
was  the  heir  of  a  family  in  which  two 
peerages,  that  of  the  earl  of  Bath  and 
Lord  Granville  of  Potkeridfe,  had  latefy 
become  extinct.  Being  now  high  in  the 
queen's  favour,  he  (1712)  was  appointed 
comptroller  of  the  household,  and  a  privy 
counsellor ;  and  to  his  other  honours  was 
added  the  dedication  of  Pope's  *  Windsor 
Porest.'  He  was  advanced  next  year  to 
be  ti-easnrer  of  the  household. 

Of  these  favours  he  soon  lost  all  bat 
his  title;  for  at  the  accession  of  King 
George  his  place  was  given  to  the  eari  of 
Gholmondeley,  and  he  was  persecnted 
with  the  rest  of  his  party.  Having  pro- 
tested against  the  bill  for  attainting  Or- 
mond  and  Bolingbroke,  he  was,  after  the 
insurrection  in  Scotland,  seised,  Sept.  Si, 
1715,  as  a  suspected  man,  and  confined 
in  the  Tower  till  Feb.  8,  1717,  when  he 
was  at  last  released,  and  restored  to  his 
seat  in  pariiament;  where  (1719)  he 
made  a  very  ardent  and  animated  speed 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Bill  to  prevent 
Occasional  Conformity,  which,  however, 
though  it  was  then  printed,  he  has  sot 
ittseHed  into  his  works. 

Some  time  afterwards  (about  173S), 
being  perhaps  embarrassed  by  his  pro- 
fusion, he  went  into  foreign  countries, 
with  the  usual  pretence  of  recovering  bis 
health.  In  this  state  of  leisnre  and  re- 
tirement, he  received  the  first  volonie  of 
Burnet's  history,  of  which  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  approved  the  general 
tendency,  and  where  he  thought  bhmdf 
able  to  detect  some  particular  falsehoods. 
He  therefore  undertook  the  vindlcatioo 
of  General  Monk  from  some  calnmnies 
of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  some  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Mr.  Echard.  This  was  answered 
civilly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  and  Old- 
mixon ;  and  more  roughly  by  Dr.  Col- 
batch. 

His  other  historical  performai»oe  Is  a 
defence  of  his  relation  Sir  Richard  Green- 
ville, whom  Lord  Clarendon  has  shown 
in  a  form  very  unamiable.  'So  ranch  Is 
urged  in  this  apology  to  justify  many 
actions  that  have  been  represented  as 
culpable,  and  to  palliate  the  rest,  that 
the  reader  is  reconciled  for  the  greater 
part ;  and  it  is  made  very  probable  that 
Clarendon  was  by  personal  enmity  dis- 
posed to  think  the  worst  of  Greenville, 
as  Greenville  was  also  very  willing  to 
think  the  worst  of  Clarendon.  These 
pieces  were  pnblbhed  at  his  retnm  to 
England. 
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Beiog  now  desiroas  to  conclode  hit 
laboan,  and  enjoy  his  reputation,  he 
pablished  (1732)  a  very  beaotifol  and 
splendid  edition  of  his  worlcs,  in  which 
he  omitted  what  be  disapproved,  and 
enlarged  what  seemed  deficient. 

He  now  went  to  Conrt,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  Qaeen  Caroline ;  to  whom 
and  to  the  princess  Anne  he  presented 
his  worlcs,  with  verses  on  tne  blank 
leaves,  with  which  he  concluded  his 
poetical  labours. 

He  died  in  Hanover  Square,  Jan.  30, 
1735,  having  a  few  days  before  buried 
his  wife,  the  lady  Anme  Villiers,  widow 
to  Mr.  Thynne,  by  whom  he  had  four 
dauehters,  but  no  son. 

Writers  commonly  derive  their  repu- 
tation from  their  works;  but  there  are 
works  which  owe  their  reputation  to  the 
character  of  the  writer.  The  public  some- 
times  has  its  favourites,  whom  it  rewards 
for  one  species  of  excellence  with  the 
bononrs  due  to  another.  From  him  whom 
we  reverence  for  his  beneficence  we  do 
not  willingly  withhold  the  praise  of  ge- 
nius ;  a  man  of  exalted  merit  becomes  at 
ouce  an  accomplished  writer,  as  a  beauty 
finds  no  great  difficulty  in  passing  for  a 
wit. 

Granville  was  a  man  illustrious  by  his 
birth,  and  therefore  attracted  notice; 
since  he  is  by  Pope  styled  "  the  polite," 
be  roast  be  supposed  elegant  in  his  man- 
ners, and  generally  loved;  he  was  in 
times  of  contest  and  turbulence  steady  to 
his  party,  and  obtained  that  esteem  which 
is  always  conferred  upon  firmness  and 
consistency.  With  those  advantages, 
having  learned  the  art  of  versifying,  he 
declared  himself  a  poet;  and  his  claim 
to  the  laurel  was  allowed. 

But  by  a  critic  of  a  later  generation, 
who  takes  up  his  book  without  any  fa- 
vourable prejudices,  the  praise  already 
received  will  be  thought  sufficient ;  for 
his  works  do  not  show  him  to  have  had 
much  comprehension  from  nature,  or 
Illumination  from  learning.  He  seems 
to  have  had  no  ambition  above  the  imi- 
tation of  Waller,  of  whom  he  has  copied 
tne  faults,  and  very  little  more.  He  is 
for  ever  amusing  himself  with  the  pueri- 
"ties  of  mvthology ;  his  King  is  Jupiter, 
who,  if  the  Queen  brings  no  children. 


has  a  barren  Juno.    The  Queen  is  com- 

S>nnded  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva, 
is  poem  on  the  duchess  of  Grafton's 
lawsnit,  after  having  rattled  a  while  w^th 
Juno  and  Pallas,  Mars  and  Alcides,  Cas- 
siope,  Niobe,  and  the  Propetides,  Her- 
cules, Minoe,  and  Rhadamanthns,  at  last 
concludes  its  folly  with  profaneness. 

His  verses  to  Mira,  which  are  most 
frequently  mentioned,  have  little  in  them 
of  either  art  or  nature,  of  the  sentiments 
of  a  lover,  or  the  language  of  a  poet : 
there  may  be  found,  now  and  then,  a 
happier  effort;  but  they  are  commonly 
feeble  and  unaffecting,  or  forced  and 
extravagant. 

His  little  pieces  are  seldom  either 
sprightly  or  elegant,  either  keen  or 
weighty.  They  are  trifles  written  by 
idleness,  and  published  by  vanity.  But 
his  Prologues  and  Epilogues  have  a  just 
claim  to  praise. 

The  *  Progress  of  Beauty '  seems  one 
of  his  most  elaborate  pieces,  and  is  not 
deficient  in  splendour  and  gaiety ;  but 
the  merit  of  original  thought  is  wanting. 
Its  highest  praise  is  the  spirit  with  which 
he  celebrates  King  James  s  consort,  when 
she  was  a  queen  no  longer. 

The  '  Essay  on  unnatural  Flights  in 
Poetry '  is  not  inelegant  nor  injudicious, 
and  has  something  of  vigour  beyond  most 
of  his  other  performances :  his  precepts 
are  just,  and  his  cautions  proper ;  they 
are  indeed  not  new,  but  m  a  didactic 
poem  novelty  is  to  be  expected  only  in 
the  ornaments  and  illustrations.  His 
poetical  precepts  are  accompanied  with 
agreeable  and  instructive  notes. 

The  Masque  of  *  Peleus  and  Thetis ' 
has  here  and  there  a  pretty  line  :  bat  it 
is  not  always  melodious,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  wretched. 

In  his  *  British  Enchanters  *  he  has 
bidden  defiance  to  all  chronology,  by 
confounding  the  inconsistent  manners  of 
different  ages :  but  the  dialogue  has  often 
the  air  of  Dryden's  rhyming  plays  ;  and 
his  songs  are  lively,  though  not  very  cor- 
rect. This  is,  I  think,  far  the  best  of  his 
works ;  for,  if  it  has  many  faults,  it  has 
likewise  passages  which  are  at  least 
pretty,  though  they  do  not  rise  to  any 
high  degree  of  excellence. 
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Thomas  Yaldbn,  the  sixth  son  of  Mr.  John 
Yalden,  of  Snstex,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Exeter  in  1671.  Having  been  educated 
in  the  grammar  school  belonging  to  Mag- 
dalen College  in  Oxford,  he  was  in  1690, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  admitted  com- 
moner of  Magdalen  Hall,  nnder  the  tui- 
tion of  Josiah  Piillen,  a  man  whose  name 
is  still  remembered  in  the  university.  He 
became  next  year  one  of  the  scholars  of 
Magdalen  College,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished by  a  lucky  accident. 

It  was  his  turn,  one  day,  to  pronounce 
a  declamation ;  and  Dr.  Hongti,  the  pre- 
sident, happening  to  attend,  thought  the 
composition  too  good  to  be  the  speaker's. 
Some  time  after,  the  doctor  tinding  him 
a  little  irregularly  busy  in  the  library,  set 
him  an  exercise  for  punishment ;  and, 
that  he  might  not  be  deceived  by  any 
artifice,  locked  the  door.  Yalden,  as  it 
happened,  had  been  lately  reading  on  the 
subject  given,  and  produced  with  little 
difficulty  a  composition  which  so  pleased 
the  president,  that  he  told  him  his  former 
suspicions,  and  promised  to  favour  him. 

Among  his  contemporaries  in  the  col- 
lege were  Addison  and  Sacheverell,  men 
who  were  in  those  times  friends,  and 
who  both  adopted  Yalden  to  their  inti- 
macy. Yalden  continued,  throughout  his 
life,  to  think  as  probably  he  thought  at 
first,  yet  did  not  forfeit  the  friendship  of 
Addison. 

When  Namur  was  taken  by  King  Wil 
Ham,  Yalden  made  an  ode.  There  never 
was  any  reign  more  celebrated  by  the 
poets  than  that  of  William,  who  bad  very 
little  regard  for  song  himself,  but  hap 
pened  to  employ  ministers  who  pleased 
themselves  with  the  praise  of  patronage, 

Of  this  ode  mention  is  made  in  a  hu- 
morous poem  of  that  time,  called  The 
Oxford  Laureate  ;  in  which,  after  many 
claims  had  been  made  and  rejected, 
Yalden  is  represented  as  demanding  the 
laurel,  and  as  being  called  to  his  trial, 
instead  of  receiving  a  reward. 

•*  Hi*  rrime  was  Tor  beinr  a  fpinn  in  rersct 
And  pre«ientiii7  liio  theft  to  ilie  kinor; 

The  flrrtt  wan  a  trick  not  uncnmiuou  or  scarce, 
But  the  last  wag  an  impndent  iliinir: 

Yet  what  be  has  ttoi'n  wag  so  little  worth 
siealiDir, 
They  forrave  him  the  damagre  and  cost; 

Had  be  ta\n  the  whole  ode,  as  he  took  it 

KiAcf^-niealing', 
ad  Aned  him  but  tenpence  at  most." 

The  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  rob- 
bing was  Gongreve. 


He  wrote  another  poem  on  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

In  1700  he  became  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  next  year,  entering  into  Orders, 
was  presented  by  the  society  with  a  liv- 
ing in  Warwickshire*,  consistent  with 
the  fellowship ;  and  chosen  lecturer  of 
moral  philosophy,  a  very  honourable 
office. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he 
wrote  another  poem  ;  and  is  said,  by  the 
author  of  the  '  Biographia'  to  have  de- 
clared himself  of  the  party  who  had  the 
honourable  distinction  of  High-chnrcb- 
men. 

In  1706  he  was  received  into  the  family 
of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Next  year  be 
became  doctor  in  divinity,  and  soon  aAer 
resigned  his  fellowship  and  lecture  ;  and, 
as  a  token  of  his  gratitude,  gave  the  col- 
lege a  picture  of  their  founder. 

He  was  made  rector  of  Chalton  and 
Cleanvillet,  two  adjoining  towns  and 
benefices  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  bad  the 
prebends,  or  sinecures,  of  Deans,  Hains, 
and  Pendles,  in  Devonshire.  He  had 
before!  been  chosen,  in  1698,  preacher 
of  Bridewell  Hospital,  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Atterbury$. 

From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  led  a 
quiet  and  inoffensive  life,  till  the  clamour 
was  raised  about  Atterbury's  plot.  Evei^ 
loyal  eye  was  on  the  watch  for  abettors 
or  partakers  of  the  horrid  conspiracy ; 
and  Dr.  Yalden,  having  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  bishop,  and  being  fami- 
liarly conversant  with  Kelly  his  secre- 
tary, fell  nnder  suspicion,  and  was  taken 
into  custody. 

Upon  his  examination  he  was  charged 
with  a  dangerous  correspondence  with 
Kelly.  The  correspondence  he  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  maintained  that  it  had  no 
treasonable  tendency.  His  papers  were 
seized ;  but  nothing  was  found  that  could 
fix  a  crime  upon  him,  except  two  words 
in  his  pocket-book,  thorough-paced  doc- 
trine.  This  expression  the  imagination 
of  his  examiners  had  impregnated  with 
treason,  and  the  doctor  was  enjoined  to 
explain.  Thus  pressed,  he  told  them  that 
the   words  had  lain    unheeded  in   his 

*  The  vicarare  of  Willongbhj,  which  be 
resirned  in  1708. 

t  Bv  the  duke  of  Beaufort. 

}  N«>t  lonff  atter. 

\  Aiterbury  retained  the  office  of  preacher 
at  Brldewelftill  bin  promotion  to  ibe  tee  of 
Korbeitier.  Yalden  succeeded  him  us  preacher 
in  June,  1713. 
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pocket-book  from  the  time  of  Qoeen 
Anne,  and  that  he  was  ashamed  to  give 
an  account  of  them ;  hot  the  troth  was, 
that  he  had  gratified  his  cariosity  one 
day,  by  hearing  Daniel  Burgeul  in  the 

Elpit,  and  those  words  were  a  memorial 
It  of  a  remarkable  sentence  by  which 
he  warned  his  congregation  to  "  beware 
of  thorough-paced  doctrine,  that  doc- 
trine which,  coming  in  at  one  ear,  paces 
through  the  head,  and  goes  oat  at  the 
other." 

Nothing  worse  than  this  appearing  in 
his  papers,  and  no  evidence  arismg  against 
him,  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  a  man  of 
his  character  atuined  hieh  dignities  in 
the  Church;  but  he  stiU  retained  the 
friendship,  and  frequented  the  conversa- 
tion, of  a  very  numerous  and  splendid  set 
of  acquaintance.  He  died  July  16, 1796, 
in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Of  his  j)oeras,  many  are  of  that  irre- 
gular kind,  which,  when  he  formed  his 
poetical  character,  was  supposed  to  be 
Pindaric.  Having  fixed  his  attention  on 
Cowley  as  a  model,  he  has  attempted  in 
some  sort  to  rival  him,  and  has  written  a 
Hymn  to  Darkness,  evidently  as  a  coun- 
terpart to  Cowley's  Hymn  to  Light. 

This  hymn  seems  to  be  his  best  per- 
formance, and  is,  for  the  most  part,  ima- 
gined with  great  vigour,  and  expressed 
with  great  propiiety.  I  will  not  tran- 
scribe it.  The  seven  first  stanzas  are 
good ;  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh 
are  the  best ;  the  eighth  seems  toinv(4ve 
a  contradiction ;  the  tenth  is  exquisitely 
beautiful ;  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth,  are  partly  mythological,  and 
partly  religious,  and  therefore  not  suitable 


to  each  other :  he  might  better  have  made 
the  whole  merely  philosophical. 

There  are  two  stanisas  in  this  poem 
where  Yalden  may  be  suspected,  though 
hardly  convicted,  of  having  consulted  the 
Hymnua  ad  Umbram  of  Wowems,  in 
the  sixth  stansa,  which  answers  in  some 
sort  to  these  lines : 

ilia  suo  ftraeett  noctumis  nnmine  sacrit— 
Perque  vias  errare  novii  dai  spectra  flf  oris, 
MaDeiiqne  excUon  medio*  ululare  per  sfros 
Sub  noctem,  etque»iu  notoscompiere  peoates. 

And  again,  at  the  conclusion : 

IMa  suo  ■eniam  secludit  corpore  toto 
Haud  oumcrans  jafi  fug ieniia  oecala  lapcu, 
Er^o  ubi  poslremum  mnndi  compage  aoluia 
Hanc  reram  mnlen  saprema  abtumptrrit  bora 
ipsa  level  cineres  nube  ampiectetur  oimca, 
Et  prisco  imperio  runas  dominabiiur  Umbra. 

His  Hymn  to  Light  is  not  equal  to 
the  other.  He  seems  to  think  that  there 
is  an  East  absolute  and  positive  where 
the  Morning  rises. 

In  the  last  stanza,  having  mentioned 
the  sodden  eruption  of  new-created  Light, 
he  says, 

Awhile  the*  Almighij  wondering  stood. 

He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  Infi- 
nite Knowledge  can  never  wonder.  All 
wonder  is  the  effect  of  novelty  upon 
ignorance. 

Of  his  other  poems  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  they  deserve  perusal,  though 
they  are  not  always  exactly  polished, 
though  the  rhymes  are  sometimes  very 
ill  sorted,  and  though  his  laolts  seem 
rather  the  omissions  of  idleness  than  the 
negligences  of  enthosiasm. 
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Thomas  TicKRLL,the  son  of  the  Reverend 
Richard  Tickell,  was  born  in  1686,  at 
Bridekirk,  in  Cumberland  ;  and  in  1701 
became  a  member  of  Queen's  College  in 
Oxford ;  in  April,  1708,  he  was  made 
Master  of  Arts ;  and,  two  years  after- 
wards, was  chosen  Fellow;  for  which, 
as  he  did  not  comply  with  the  statntes 
by  taking  Orders,  he  obtained  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  Crown.  He  held  his 
Fellowship  till  1726,  and  then  vacated 
it,  by  marrying,  in  that  year,  at  Dob- 
lin. 

Tickell  was  not  one  of  those  scholars 
who  wear  away  their  lives  in  closets ;  he 
entered  early  into  the  world,  and  was 
long  busy  in  public  affairs ;  in  which  he 
was  initiated  under  the  patronage  of  Ad- 
dison, whose  notice  he  is  said  to  have 
gained  by  |iis  verses  in  praise  of  '  Rosa- 
mond.' 

To  those  verses  it  would  not  have  been 
just  to  deny  regard  ;  for  they  contain 
some  of  the  most  elegant  encomiastic 
strains;  and,  among  the  innumerable 
poems  of  the  same  kind,  it  will  be  hard 
to  find  one  with  which  they  need  to 
fear  a  comparison.  It  may  deserve  ob- 
servation, that,  when  Pope  wi-ote  long 
afterwards  in  praise  of  Addison,  he  has 
copied,  at  least  has  resembled,  Tickell. 

l.et  joy  salnte  fiifr  RoMmnnfla's  shade, 
Aad  wrcaihsof  myrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 


While  now  perhaps  with  Dido*s  ghost  she 

rnves, 
And  hear*  and  telU  the  story  of  their  loves; 
Alike  they  mourn,  alike  tliey  blcM  their  fate. 
Since  Love,  which  made  them  wretched, made 

them  ((reat. 
Nor  lonjrer  that  relentless  doom  bemitan. 
Which  f  ain*d  a  Virgil  and  an  Addison. 

TlCKBLU 

Then  futnre  a^es  with  deligrht  shall  see 
How  Flaio*s,  Bacon's,  Newton*«,  looks  ai^ree  ; 
Or  in  fair  series  lanrel'd  bards  be  fthown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  au  Addison. 

POFK. 

He  produced  another  piece  of  the  same 
kind  at  the  appearance  of  '  Cato,'  with 
equal  skill,  but  not  equal  happiness. 

When  the  ministers  of  Qneen  Anne 
were  negotiating  with  France,  Tickell 
published  The  Progpect  of  Pe€u:e,  a 
poem,  of  which  the  tendency  was  to  re- 
claim the  nation  from  the  pride  of  eoa- 
quest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranqaillity. 
How  far  Tickell,  whom  Swift  after- 
wards mentioned  as  WhiggiuimuB,  had 
then  connected  himself  with  any  party, 
I  know  not ;  this  poem  certainly  did  not 
flatter  the  practices,  or  promote  the  opi- 
nions, of  the  men  by  whom  he  was 
afterwards  befriended. 

Mr.  Addison,  however  be  hated  the 
men  then  in  power,  suffered  his  friend- 
ship to  prevail  over  his  public  spirit,  and 
gave  in  the  'Spectator'  such  praises  of 
Tickell's  poem,  that  when,  after  having 
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long  wished  to  penue  it,  I  laid  hold  on 
it  «t  Ust,  1  thought  it  nneqnal  to  the  ho- 
nours which  it  bad  received,  and  fonnd 
it  a  piece  to  be  approved  rather  than 
admired.  Bat  the  hope  excited  by  a 
work  of  geuius,  being  general  and  iude- 
fioite,  is  rarely  gratified.  It  was  read  at 
that  time  with  so  much  favour,  that  six 
editions  were  sold. 

At  the  arrival  of  King  George  he  sang 
The  Royal  Proyreu  ;  which  being  in- 
serted ill  the  *  Spectator,'  is  well  known ; 
and  of  which  it  is  just  to  say,  that  it  is 
neither  high  nor  low. 

The  poetical  incident  of  most  import* 
ance  in  Tickeli's  life  was  his  publication 
of  the  first  book  of  the  IImA^  as  translated 
by  himself,  an  apparent  opposition  to 
Pope's  Homer,  of  which  the  first  part 
made  its  entrance  into  the  world  at  the 
same  time. 

Addison  declared  that  the  rival  ver- 
sions were  both  good  ;  bat  that  Tickeli's 
was  the  best  that  ever  was  made ;  and 
with  Addison,  the  wits,  his  adherents 
and  followers,  were  certain  to  concur. 
Pope  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
dismayed ;  **  for,"  says  he,  '*  I  have  the 
town,  that  is,  the  mob,  on  my  side." 
But  he  remarks,  *<  that  it  is  common  for 
the  smaller  party  to  make  op  in  diligence 
what  they  want  in  numbers  ;  he  appeals 
to  the  people  as  his  proper  judges ;  and, 
if  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn  him, 
be  is  in  little  care  about  the  high-fliers  at 
Bnttoa^s." 

Pope  did  not  long  think  Addison  an 
impartial  judge ;  for  he  considered  him 
as  the  writer  of  Tickeli's  version.  The 
reasoM  for  his  suspicion  I  will  literally 
transcribe  from  Mr.  Spence's  Collection. 
'*  There  bad  been  a  coldness  (said 
Mr.  Pope)  between  Mr.  Addison  and 
me  for  some  time ;  and  we  had  not  been 
in  company  together  for  a  good  while, 
any  where  but  at  Button's  coffee-hoose, 
where  I  used  to  see  him  almost  every 
day. — On  his  meeting  roe  there,  one  day 
in  particular,  he  took  me  aside,  and  said 
be  should  be  glad  to  dine  with  me,  at 
such  a  tavern,  if  I  staid  till  those  people 
were  gone  (Bodgell  and  Philips).  He 
went  accordingly ;  and  after  dinner  Mr. 
Addison  said,  'That  he  bad  wanted  for 
some  time  to  talk  with  me;  that  his 
friend  Tickell  had  formerly,  whilst  at 
Oxford,  translated  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad ;  that  he  designed  to  print  it,  and 
had  desired  him  to  look  it  over;  that  be 
mnst  therefore  beg  that  I  would  not  de- 
sire him  to  look  over  my  first  book, 
because,  if  he  did,  it  wonid  have  the  air 
of  double  dealing.'  I  assured  him  that  1 
did  not  at  all  take  it  ill  of  Mr.  Tickell 
that  he  was  going  to  publish  his  transla- 
tion ;  that  he  certainly  had  as  much  right 


to  translate  any  author  as  myself;  and 
that  publishing  both  was  entering  on  a 
fair  stage.  I  then  added,  that  I  won  Id 
not  desire  him  to  look  over  my  first  book 
of  the  Ilkul,  because  he  had  looked  over 
Mr.  Tickeli's;  but  coakl  wish  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  observations  on  the 
second,  which  I  had  then  finished,  and 
which  Mr.  Tickell  had  not  touched  upon. 
Accordingly  1  sent  him  the  second  book 
the  next  morning;  and  Mr.  Addison  a 
few  days  after  returned  it,  with  very  high 
commendations.  Soon  aAer  it  was  gene- 
rally known  that  Mr.  Tickell  was  pnb- 
lishing  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  I  met 
Dr.  Young  in  the  street ;  and  upon  oar 
falling  into  that  subject,  the  Doctor  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  of  surprise  at  Tickeli's 
having  had  such  a  translation  so  long  by 
him.  He  said,  *  that  it  was  inconceivable 
to  him,  and  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  matter;  that  each  used  to 
communicate  to  the  other  whatever  verses 
they  wrote,  even  to  the  least  things ;  that 
Tickell  could  not  have  been  busied  in  so 
long  a  work  there,  without  his  knowing 
something  of  the  matter;  and  that  he 
had  never  heard  a  single  word  on  it  till 
on  this  occasion.'  This  surprise  of  Dr. 
Young,  together  with  what  Steele  has 
said  against  Tickell  in  relation  to  this 
affair,  make  it  highly  probable  that  there 
was  some  underhand  dealing  in  that  busi- 
ness ;  and  indeed  Tickell  himself,  who  is 
a  very  fair  worthy  man,  has  since,  in  a 
manner,  as  good  as  owned  it  to  me. 
When  it  was  introduced  into  a  conversa- 
tion between  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr.  Pope, 
by  a  third  person,  Tickell  did  not  deny 
it;  which,  considering  his  honour,  and 
seal  for  his  departed  iViend,  was  the  same 
as  owning  it.. 

Upon  these  suspicions,  with  which 
Dr.  Warburton  hints  that  other  dream- 
stances  concurred.  Pope  always  in  his 
'  Art  of  Sinking'  quotes  this  book  as  the 
work  of  Addison. 

To  compare  the  two  translations  would 
be  tedious;  the  palm  is  now  given  uni- 
versally to  Pope;  but  I  think  the  first 
lines  of  Tickeli's  were  rather  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  and  Pope  seems  to  have  since 
borrowed  something  from  them  in  the 
correction  of  his  own. 

When  the  Hanover  succession  was  dis- 
puted, Tickell  gave  what  assistance  bis 
pen  would  supply.  His  Letter  to  Avig- 
non stands  high  among  party  poems ;  it 
expresses  contempt  without  coarseness, 
and  superiority  without  insolence.  It  had 
the  sucecBS  which  it  deserved,  being  five 
times  printed. 

He  was  now  intimately  united  to  Mr. 
Addison,  who,  when  he  went  into  Ireland 
as  secretary  to  the  lord  Sunderland,  took 
him  thither  and  employed  him  in  public 
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basinest ;  and  when  (1717)  afterwards  he 
rose  to  be  secretarv  of  state,  made  him 
nnder-secretary.  Their  friendship  seems 
to  have  continned  without  abatement; 
for,  when  Addison  died,  he  left  him  the 
charge  of  publishing  bit  works,  with  a 
solemn  recommendation  to  the  patronage 
of  Craggs. 

To  these  works  he  prefixed  an  elegy  on 
the  author,  which  conld  owe  none  of  its 
beauties  to  the  assistance  which  might  be 
SQ!»pected  to  have  strengthened  or  embel- 
lished his  earlier  compositions ;  bat  nei- 
ther he  nor  Addison  ever  prodnced  nobler 
lines  than  are  contained  in  the  third  and 
fourth  paragraphs ;  nor  is  a  more  sublime 
or  more  elegant  funeral  poem  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English  litera- 
ture. 

He  was  afterwards  (about  1735)  made 
secretary  to  die  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland, 


a  place  of  great  honour;  In  which  he  con- 
tinued till  1740,  when  he  died  on  the 
twenty-third  of  April  at  Bath. 

Of  the  poems  yet  unmentiooed  the 
longest  is  Kensington  Gardens,  of  which 
the  versification  is  smooth  and  elegant, 
but  the  fiction  unskilfully  compoanded  of 
Grecian  deities  and  Oothic  fairies.  Nei- 
ther species  of  those  exploded  beings 
conld  have  done  much ;  and,  when  they 
are  brought  together,  they  only  make  eaoi 
other  contemptible.  ToTickell,  however, 
cannot  be  refused  a  high  place  among  the 
minor  poets;  nor  should  it  be  forgotlCB 
that  he  Was  one  of  the  cootribntors  to 
the  <  SpecUtor.'  With  respect  to  bis  per- 
sonal character,  he  is  said  to  hare  been  a 
man  of  gay  conversation,  at  least  a  tem- 
perate lover  of  wine  and  company,  and 
in  his  domestic  relations  wilhont  cen- 
sure. 


HAMMOND. 


Op  Mr.  Hammond,  though  he  be  well 
remembered  as  a  man  esteemed  and  ca- 
ressed by  the  elegant  and  the  great,  I 
was  at  first  able  to  obtain  no  other  me- 
morials than  such  as  are  supplied  by 
a  book  called  *  Gibber's  Lives  of  the 
Poets ;'  of  which  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  testify  that  it  was  not  written,  nor,  I 
believe,  ever  seen,  by  either  of  the  Gib- 
bers ;  but  was  the  work  of  Robert  Shiels, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  very  acute 
understanding,  though  with  little  scholas- 
tic education,  who,  not  long  after  the 
publication  of  his  work,  died  in  London 
of  a  consumption.  His  life  was  virtuous, 
and  bis  end  was  pious.  Theophilus  Cib- 
ber,  then  a  prisoner  for  debt,  imparted, 
as  I  was  told,  his  name  for  ten  guineas. 
The  manuscript  of  Shiels  is  now  in  my 
possession. 

I  have  since  found  that  Mr.  Shiels, 
though  he  was  no  negligent  inquirer,  had 
been  misled  by  false  accounts;  for  he 
relates  that  James  Hammond,  the  author 
of  the  Elegies,  was  the  son  of  a  Turkey 
merchant,  and  had  some  office  at  the 

{>rince  of  Wales's  court,  till  love  of  a 
ady,  whose  name  was  Dash  wood,  for  a 
time  disordered  his  understanding.  He 
was  unextinguishably  amorous,  and  his 
mistress  inexorably  cruel. 

Of  this  narrative,  part  is  true,  and  part 
false.  He  was  the  second  son  of  An- 
thony Hammond,  a  man  of  note  among 
the  wits,  poets,  and  parliamentary  ora- 
tors, in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
who  was  alUed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole 


by  marrying  his  sister*.  He  was  bora 
about  1710,  and  educated  at  WestmiiiMcr 
school ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  of  any  university.  He  was  equerry 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  seems  to 
have  come  very  early  into  pobllc  notice, 
and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  those 
whose  friendships  prejudiced  mankind 
at  that  time  in  favour  of  the  man  oa 
whom  they  were  bestowed ;  for  he  was 
the  companion  of  Cobham,  Lyttelton, 
and  Ghesterfield.  He  is  said  to  have 
divided  his  life  between  pleasore  and 
books;  in  his  retirement  forgetting  the 
town,  and  in  his  gaiety  losing  the  stndent. 
Of  his  literary  hours  all  the  effects  are 
here  exhibited,  of  which  the  Elegies  vrere 
written  very  early,  and  the  Prologne  not 
long  before  his  death. 

In  1741,  he  was  chosen  into  parUaraent 
for  Truro  in  Cornwall,  probably  one  of 
those  who  were  electoA  by  the  prinoe't 
influence ;  and  died  next  year,  in  June, 
at  Stowe,  the  fiimous  seat  of  Lord  Cob- 
ham.  His  mistress  long  ontKved  1dm, 
and  in  1770  died  unmarried.  The  cha- 
racter  which  her  lover  bequeathed  her 
was,  indeed,  not  likely  to  attract  court- 
ship. 

The  Eleeies  were  published  after  his 
death ;  and  while  the  writer's  name  was 
remembered  with  fondness,  they  vrere 
read  with  a  resolution  to  admire  them. 

•  Our  author  was  of  a  different  fkmlly,  the 
secood  son  of  Anthony  Hammond,  of  SoMcrs- 
ham  Place,  in  the  county  of  Huattagdoa, 
Edq. 
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The  reeommendatory  preface  of  the 
editor,  who  was  then  believed,  and  is 
now  affirmed  by  Dr.  Maty,  to  be  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  raised  strong  preja* 
dices  in  their  favour. 

Bat  of  the  prefacer,  whoever  he  was, 
it  may  be  reasonably  suspected  that  he 
never  read  the  poems ;  for  he  professes 
to  value  them  for  a  very  high  species  of 
excellence,  and  recommends  tliem  as  the 
genuine  effusions  of  the  mind,  which  ex- 
presses a  real  passion  in  the  language  of 
natore.  But  the  truth  is,  these  Elegies 
have  neither  passion,  nature,  nor  man- 
ners. Where  there  is  fiction,  there  is  no 
passion :  he  that  describes  himself  as  a 
shepherd,  and  his  Neaera  or  Delia  as  a 
shepherdess,  and  tallcs  of  goats  and 
Iambs,  feels  no  passion.  He  that  courts 
his  mistress  with  Roman  imagery  de 
serves  to  lose  her;  for  she  may  with 
good  reason  suspect  his  sincerity.  Ham- 
mond has  few  sentiments  drawn  from 
nature,  and  few  images  from  modern  life. 
He  produces  nothing  but  frigid  pedantry. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  his  pro- 
dnctions  three  stansas  that  deserve  to  be 
remembered. 

Like  other  lovers,  he  threatens  the 
lady  with  dying;  and  what  then  shall 
follow  t 


Wilt  thou  in  tears  thy  )over*s  cor»e  attend ; 

With  eyes  averted  iirbt  the  solemn  pyre. 
Till  ail  aroand  the  doleful  flames  aiiceiMl, 

Then  slowly  sinkiaf ,  by  degrees  expire  T 

To  soothe  the  hovering  soul  be  thine  the 
care, 
With  plaintive  cries  to  lead  the  mournful 
baud ; 
In  sable,  weeds  the  golden  vase  to  hear, 
And  cull  my  ashes  with  thy  trembling  band : 

Panchaia*s  odours  be  their  contly  feast. 
And  all  the  pride  of  A«ia*«  fragrant  year; 

Give  them  the  treasures  of  the  fartbest  Ea«t» 
And,  what  is  stili  more  precious,  give  iby 
tear. 

Surely  no  blame  can  fall  upon  a  nymph 
who  rejected  a  swain  of  so  little  i 


ing. 
His 


verses  are  not  rugged,  but  they 
have  no  sweetness  ;  they  never  glide  in 
a  stream  of  melody.  Why  Hammond  or 
other  writers  have  thought  the  quatrain 
of  ten  syllables  elegiac,  it  is  difficult  to 
tell.  The  character  of  the  Elegy  is  gen- 
tleness and  tenuity ;  but  this  stanza  has 
been  pronounced  by  Dryden,  whose 
knowledge  of  English  metre  was  not  in- 
considerable, to  be  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  measures  which  our  language 
affords. 
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Of  Mr.  Wilijam  Somervile's  life  I  am 
not  able  to  say  any  thing  tliat  can  satisfy 
cariosity. 

He  was  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was 
in  Warwickshire;  his  house,  where  he 
was  born  in  1692,  is  called  Edston,  a  seat 
inherited  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors ; 
for  he  was  said  to  be  of  the  first  family 
in  hi»  county.  He  tells  of  himself,  that 
he  was  born  near  the  Avon's  banks.  He 
was  bred  at  Winchester  school,  and  was 
elected  fellow  of  New  College.  It  does 
not  appear  that  in  the  places  of  his  edu- 
cation he  exhibited  any  ancommon  proofs 
of  genius  or  literature.  His  powers  were 
first  displayed  in  the  country,  where  he 
was  distinguished  as  a  poet,  a  gentle- 
roan,  and  a  skilfnl  and  usefnl  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Of  the  close  of  his  life,  those  whom  his 
poems  have  delighted  will  read  with  pain 
the  following  account,  copied  from  the 
Letters  of  his  friend  Shenstone,  by  whom 
he  was  too  much  resembled. 

"  —Our  old  friend  Somervile  is  dead  I 
I  did  not  imagine  I  could  have  been  so 
sorry  as  I  find  myself  on  this  occasion. — 
Sublatum  quterimtts.  I  can  now  excuse 
all  his  foibles;  impute  them  to  age,  and 
to  distress  of  circumstances:  the  last  of 
these  considerations  wrings  my  very  soni 
to  think  on.  For  a  man  of  high  spirit, 
conscious  of  having  (at  least  in  one  pro- 


duction) generally  pleased  the  world,  to 
be  pldgned  and  threatened  by  wretches 
that  are  low  in  every  sense  ;  to  be  forced 
to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  the  body, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the 
mind,  is  a  misery." 

He  died  July  19,  1742,  and  was  bnried 
at  Wotton,  near  Henley  on  Arden. 

His  distresses  need  not  be  mnch  pitied : 
his  estate  is  said  to  have  been  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  which  by  his  death  de- 
volved to  Lord  Somervile  of  Scotland. 
His  mother  indeed,  who  lived  till  ninety, 
bad  a  jointare  of  six  hundred. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  myself  not 
better  enabled  to  exhibit  memorials  of  a 
writer,  who  at  least  must  be  allowed  to 
have  set  a  good  example  to  men  of  his 
own  class,  by  devoting  part  of  his  time 
to  elegant  knowledge ;  and  who  has 
shown,  by  the  subjects  which  his  poetry 
has  adorned,  that  it  is  practicable  to  be 
at  once  a  skilful  sportsman  and  a  man  of 
letters. 

Somervile  has  tried  many  modes  of 
poetry ;  and  though  perhaps  he  has  not 
in  any  reached  such  excellence  as  to  raise 
much  envy,  it  may  commonly  be  said 
at  least,  that  •*  he  writes  very  well  for 
a  gentleman.''  His  serious  pieces  are 
sometimes  elevated,  and  his  trifles  are 
sometimes  elegant.  In  his  verses  to 
Addison,  the  couplet  which   mentions 
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Clio  is  written  with  the  most  exqaisite 
delicacy  of  praise;  it  exhibits  one  of 

'  those  happy  stroll  es  that  are  seldom  at- 
tained. In  bis  Odes  to  Marlboroagb 
there  are  beaatiful  lines ;  but  in  the  se- 

'  eond  Ode  he  shows  that  he  knew  little  of 
bis  hero,  when  he  talks  of  his  private 
▼irtaes.  His  subjects  are  commonly  such 
as  require  no  great  depth  of  thought  or 
ener|5^  of  expression.  His  Fables  are 
generally  stale,  and  therefore  excite  no 
curiosity.  Of  bis  favourite.  The  Two 
SprinffM,  the  fiction  is  unnatural,  and  the 
moral  is  inconsequential.  In  his  tales  there 
is  too  much  coarseness,  with  too  little 
care  of  language,  and  not  sufficient  ra- 
pidity of  narration. 

His  great  work  is  his  '  Chase,'  which 
he  nndertook  in  his  maturer  age,  when 
his  ear  was  improved  to  the  approbation 
of  blank  verse,  of  which,  however,  his 
two  first  lines  gave  a  bad  specimen.    To 


this  poem  praise  cannot  be  totally  denied. 
He  is  allowed  by  sportsmen  to  write 
with  great  intelligence  of  his  subject, 
which  is  the  first  requisite  to  excellence ; 
and  though  it  is  impossible  to  interest  the 
common  readers  of  verse  in  the  dangers 
or  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he  has  done  all 
that  transition  and  variety  could  easily 
effect ;  and  has  with  great  propriety  en- 
larged his  plan  by  the  modes  of  hunting 
used  in  other  countries. 

With  still  less  judgment  did  he  choose 
blank  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  Rural 
Sporta,  If  blank  verse  be  not  luniid 
and  gorgeous,  it  is  crippled  prose;  ami 
familiar  images  in  laboured  language 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
absurd  novelty,  which,  wanting  the  at- 
tractions of  nature,  cannot  please  long. 
One  excellence  of  the  Splendid  Shilling 
is,  that  it  is  short.  Di^uise  can  gratify 
no  longer  than  it  deceives. 


SAVAGE. 


It  has  been  observed  in  all  ages,  that  the 
advantages  of  nature  or  of  fortune  have 
contributed  very  little  to  the  promotion 
of  happiness ;  and  that,  those  whom  the 
spleodour  of  their  rank,  or  the  extent  of 
their  capacity,  have  placed  upon  the 
summits  of  human  life,  have  not  often 
given  any  just  occasion  to  envy  in  those 
who  look  up  to  them  from  a  lower  sta- 
tion ;  whether  it  be  that  apparent  supe- 
riority incites  great  designs,  and  great 
designs  are  naturally  liable  to  fatal  mis- 
carriages ;  or  that  the  general  lot  of  man- 
kUid  is  misery,  and  the  misfortunes  of 
those,  whose  eminence  drew  upon  them 
an  nniversal  attention,  have  been  more 
carefully  recorded,  because  they  were 
more  generally  observed,  and  have  in 
reality  been  only  more  conspicuous  than 
those  of  others,  not  more  frequent,  or 
more  severe. 

That  affluence  and  power,  advantages 
extrinsic  and  adventitious,  and  therefore 
easily  separable  from  tliose  by  whom  they 
are  possessed,  should  very  often  flatter 
the  mind  with  expectations  of  felicity 
which  they  cannot  give,  raises  no  asto- 
nishment ;  but  it  seems  rational  to  hope, 
that  intellectual  greatness  should  produce 
better  effects;  that  minds  qualified  for 
great  attainments  should  first  endeavour 
their  own  benefit ;  and  that  they,  who 
are  most  able  to  teach  others  the  way  to 
happiness,  should  with  most  certainty 
follow  it  themselves. 

But  this  expectation,  however  plausi- 
ble, has  been   very  frequently  disap- 


pointed. The  heroes  of  literary  as  well 
as  civil  history  have  been  very  often  no 
less  remarkable  for  what  they  have  snt'- 
fered,  than  for  what  they  have  achieved  ; 
and  volumes  have  been  written  only  to 
enumerate  the  miseries  of  the  learned, 
and  relate  their  unhappy  lives,  and  un- 
timely deaths. 

To  these  mournful  narratives,  I  am 
about  to  add  the  life  of  Richard  Savage, 
a  man  whose  writings  entitle  him  to  an 
eminent  rank  in  the  classes  of  learning, 
and  whose  misfortunes  claim  a  degree  of 
compassion,  not  always  due  to  the  un- 
happy, as  they  were  often  the  conse- 
quences of  the  crimes  of  others,  rather 
than  his  own. 

In  the  year  1607,  Anne  countess  of 
Macclesfield,  having  lived  some  time 
upon  very  uneasy  terms  with  her  hus- 
band, thought  a  public  confession  of  adul- 
tery the  most  obvious  and  expeditious 
method  of  obtaining  her  liberty  ;  and 
therefore  declared,  that  the  child,  with 
which  she  was  then  great,  was  begotten 
by  the  earl  Rivers.  This,  as  may  be 
imagined,  made  her  husband  no  less  de- 
sirous of  a  separation  than  herself,  and  he 
prosecuted  his  design  in  the  most  effec- 
tual manner;  for  he  applied  not  to  (he 
ecclesiastical  courts  for  a  divorce,  but  to 
the  parliament  for  an  act,  by  which  his 
marriage  might  be  dissolved,  the  nuptial 
contract  totally  annulled,  and  the  children 
of  bis  wife  illegitimated.  This  act,  after 
the  usual  deliberation,  he  obtained,  though 
without  the  approbation  of  some,  nho 
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comidered  mairriage  as  an  affair  onAy 
cogoieable  by  ecclesiaatical  jadges  * ;  uid 
on  March  3d  was  separated  from  his  wife, 
whose  fortune,  which  was  very  great, 
was  repaid  her,  and  who  having,  as  well 
as  her  husband,  the  liberty  of  making 
another  choice,  was  in  a  short  time  mar- 
ried to  Colonel  Brett. 

While  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  was 
prosecuting  this  affair,  bis  wife  was,  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1007-8,  delivered  of 
a  son ;  and  the  earl  Rivers,  by  appearing 
to  consider  him  as  his  own,  left  none  any 
reason  to  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  her 
declaration ;  for  be  was  his  godfather, 
and  gave  him  his  own  name,  which  was 
by  his  direction  inserted  in  the  register 
of  St.  Andrew's  parish  in  Holborn,  but 
unfortunately  left  him  to  the  care  of  his 
mother,  whom,  as  she  was  now  set  Aree 
from  her  husband,  he  probably  imagined 
likely  to  treat  with  great  tenderness  the 
child  that  had  contributed  to  so  pleasing 
an  event.  It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  dis- 
cover what  motives  could  be  found  to 
overbalance  that  natural  affection  of  a 
parent,  or  what  interest  could  be  pro- 
moted by  neglect  or  cruelty.  The  dread 
of  shame  or  of  poverty,  by  which  some 
wretches  have  been  incited  to  abandon 
or  to  murder  their  children,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  affected  a  woman  who 
had  proclaimed  her  crimes  and  solicited 
reproach,  and  on  whom  the  elemency  of 
the  legislature  had  undeservedly  bestowed 
a  fortune,  which  would  have  been  very 
little  diminished  by  the  expenses  which 
the  care  of  her  child  could  have  brought 
upon  bet.  It  was  therefore  not  likely 
that  she  would  be  wicked  without  tempta- 
tion ;  that  she  would  look  upon  her  son 
from  his  birth  with  a  kind  of  resentment 
and  abhorrence ;  and,  instead  of  support- 
ing, assisting,  and  defending  him,  delight 
to  see  him  struggling  with  misery,  or  that 
she  would  take  every  opportunity  of  ag- 
eravating  his  misfortunes,  and  obstructing 
his  resources,  and  with  an  implacable 
and  restless  cruelty  continue  her  perse- 
cution from  the  first  hour  of  his  life  to 
the  last. 

But  whatever  were  her  motives,  no 
sooner  was  her  son  born,  than  she  disco- 
vered a  resolution  of  disowning  him; 

•  This  year  was  made  remarkable  by  the 
disseludon  of  a  marriage  solenniied  in  the 
face  of  tlie  church.   Sauiom's  Rbvikw. 

The  followinff  protect  i«  regi^tereU  iu  the 
books  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Diuentient. 

Because  we  conceive  that  this  is  the  first 
bill  of  that  nature  that  hath  passed,  where 
there  was  not  a  divorce  flrwt  obtained  in  the 
Spiritual  Court ;  which  we  look  upon  as  an 
ill  precedent,  and  may  be  of  dangerous  cou- 
sequance  in  the  future. 

HaLIPAZ.         ROCHBtTBH. 


and  in  a  very  short  time  removed  Urn 
from  her  sight,  by  committing  him  to  tke 
care  of  a  poor  woman,  whom  At  directed 
to  educate  him  as  her  own,  and  enjoined 
never  to  inform  him  of  hia  troe  pareota. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Itfe  d 
Richard  Savage.  ik>m  with  a  legal  claim 
to  honour  and  to  affluence,  he  was  m  two 
months  illegitimated  by  the  parliameBt, 
and  disowned  by  his  mother,  doomed  to 
poverty  andobsoarity,and  laonched  npon 
the  ocean  of  life,  only  that  he  might  be 
swallowed  by  its  quicksanda,  or  dufaed 
upon  its  ro<A8. 

Hia  mother  could  not,  indeed,  inflMt 
others  with  the  same  cmelty.  As  it  waa 
impossible  to  avoid  the  inqniries  widefc 
the  curiosity  or  tendemeas  oi  her  rela- 
tions made  after  her  child,  she  was 
obliged  to  give  some  account  of  the  mea- 
sures she  had  taken;  and  her  mother, 
the  lady  Mason,  whether  in  apfNmbation 
of  her  design,  or  to  prevent  more  crimi- 
nal contrivances,  engaged  to  transact  with 
the  nurse,  to  pay  her  for  her  care,  and  to 
superintend  the  education  of  the  child. 

In  this  charitable  <^ce  she  was  aaaisted 
by  bis  godmother,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  who,  while 
she  lived,  always  looked  upon  him  widi 
that  tenderness  which  the  barbarity  ef 
his  mother  made  peculiariy  neeeaaaiy; 
but  her  death,  which  happened  in  hb 
tenth  year,  was  another  of  the  miafer- 
tunes  of  his  childhood ;  for  thoogh  she 
kindly  endeavoured  to  alleviate  hia  loss 
by  a  legacy  of  three  hundred  poonds, 
yet,  as  he  had  none  to  proaecate  Us 
claim,  to  shelter  him  from  oppreesioa,  er 
call  in  law  to  the  assistance  of  jastice, 
her  will  was  eluded  by  the  ezecntors, 
and  np  part  of  the  money  was  ever 
paid. 

He  was,  however,  not  yet  wholly 
abandoned.  The  lady  Mason  still  con- 
tinned  her  care,  and  directed  him  to  be 
placed  at  a  small  grammar-school  near 
St.  Alban's,  where  he  was  called  by  tkt 
name  of  his  nnrae,  without  the  least  inti- 
mation that  he  had  a  claim  to  any  odier. 

Here  he  was  initiated  in  literature,  and 
passed  through  several  of  the  danes: 
with  what  rapidity,  or  with  what  ap. 
plauae,  cannot  now  be  known.  As  be 
always  spoke  with  respect  of  his  master, 
it  is  probable  that  the  mean  rank  in  which 
he  then  appeared,  did  not  hinder  Ms 
genius  from  being  distinguished,  or  his 
industry  Arom  being  rewarded :  and  if  ia 
so  low  a  state  he  obtained  distlncdoa  and 
rewards,  it  is  not  likely  that  th^  were 
gained  bnt  by  genius  and  indostry. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  conjecture,  that 
his  application  was  equal  to  his  abittties, 
because  his  improvement  was  more  than 
proportioned  to  the  opportunities  which 
he  enjoyed  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
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•alUet  of  fhat  spriehtly  honoar  which 
diaUogoitbet  The  Imth&r  to  be  let,  aod 
in  otberf  ttroag  touches  of  that  ardent 
imagMiation  which  painted  the  solemn 
seeaes  of  The  Wanderer. 

While  he  was  thus  caltivating  his 
geaiM,  his  father  the  earl  Rivers  was 
•^led  with  a  distemper,  which  in  a  short 
tiMe  pat  an  end  to  his  life  •.  He  had 
freqoeiuiy  in<|aired  after  his  son,  and 
had  always  been  amnsed  with  fallacions 
and  evasive  answers;  but,  being  now  in 
bis  own  opinion  on  his  deathbed,  he 
thongbt  it  •bis  doty  to  provide  for  him 
among  his  other  natural  children,  and 
therefore  demanded  a  positive  account 
of  him,  with  an  importoaity  not  to  be 
diverted  or  denied.  His  mother,  who 
conid  ao  longer  refuse  an  answer,  decer- 
miaed  at  least  to  give  such  as  should  cat 
)um  off  for  ever  from  that  happiness 
which  competence  affords,  and  therefore 
declared  that  he  was  dead;  which  is 
perha^  the  first  instance  of  a  He  invented 
by  a  mother  to  deprive  her  son  of  a  pro- 
vision which  was  designed  him  by  an- 
other, and  which  she  could  not  expect 
herself,  though  he  should  lose  it. 

This  was  therefore  an  act  of  wickedness 
which  conld  not  be  defeated,  because  it 
could  -not  be  suspected :  the  earl  did  not 
imagine  there  conld  exist  in  a  human 
form  a  mother  that  wookl  ruin  her  son 
without  enriching  herself;  and  therefore 
bestowed  upon  some  other  person  six 
thoasaad  pounds,  which  he  had  in  his 
will  bequeathed  to  Savage. 

Tbe  same  cruelty  which  incited  his 
mother  to  intercept  this  provision  which 
had  been  intended  him,  prompted  her  in 
ft  short  time  to  another  proiect,  a  project 
worthy  of  soch  a  disposition.  She  en- 
deavoured to  rid  herself  from  the  danger 
of  being  at  any  time  made  known  to  him, 
by  sending  him  secretly  to  the  American 
PlaotatioBst. 

By  whose  kindness  this  scheme  was 
coonteraeted,  or  by  whose  interposition 
she  was  induced  to  lay  Mide  her  design, 
I  know  not :  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  lady  Mason  might  persuade  or  com- 
pel  her  to  desist,  or  perhaps  she  could 
net  easily  find  accomplices  wicked  enough 
to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action ;  for  it 
may  be  conceived,  that  those,  who  had 
by  a  long  gradaUon  of -guilt  hardened 
their  hearts  against  the  sense  of  common 
wickedness,  would  yet  be  shocked  at  the 
design  of  a  mother  to  expose  her  son  to 
slavery  and  want,  to  expose  him  without 
interest,  and  without  provocation ;  and 

•  ABf,  1§,  1715. 
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Savage  anight  on  this  occasion  find  pro- 
tectors and  advocates  among  those  who 
had  long  traded  in  crimes,  and  whom 
comiMssion  had  never  touched  before. 

Being  hindered,  by  whatever  means, 
from  banishing  him  into  another  country, 
she  formed  soon  after  a  scheme  for 
burying  him  in  poverty  and  obscurity  in 
his  own ;  and  that  his  station  of  life,  if 
not  the  place  of  his  residence,  might 
keep  him  for  ever  at  a  distance  from  her, 
she  ordered  him  to  be  placed  with  a 
shoemaker  in  Hoibom,  that,  after  tbe 
nsoal  time  of  trial,  he  might  become  his 
apprentice  {. 

It  is  generally  reported,  that  this  pro- 
ject was  for  some  time  successful,  and 
that  Savage  was  employed  at  the  awl 
longer  than  he  was  willing  to  confess ; 
nor  was  it  perhaps  any  great  advantage 
to  him,  that  an  unexpected  discovery 
determine  him  to  quit  his  occupation. 
Abont  this  time  his  nurse,  who  had 
always  treated  him  as  her  own  son,  died ; 
and  It  was  natural  for  him  to  take  care 
of  those  effects  which  by  her  death  were, 
as  he  imagined,  become  his  own:  be 
therefore  went  to  her  house,  opened  her 
boxes,  aod  examined  her  papers,  among 
which  he  found  some  letters  written  to 
her  by  the  ladv  Mason,  which  informed 
him  of  his  birth,  and  the  reasons  for 
which  it  was  concealed. 

He  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
employment  which  had  been  allotted 
him,  bat  thought  he  had  a  right  to  share 
the  aflluence  of  his  mother :  and  there- 
fore without  scruple  applied  to  her  as 
her  son,  and  made  use  of  every  art  to 
awaken  her  tenderness  and  attract  her 
regard.  But  neither  his  letters,  nor  the  - 
interposition  of  those  friends  which  his 
merit  or  his  distress  procured  him,  made 
any  impression  upon  her  mind.  She 
still  resolved  to  neglect,  though  she  could 
no  longer  disown  him. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  frequently 
solicited  her  to  admit  him  to  see  her ;  she 
avoided  him  with  the  most  vigilant  pre- 
caution, and  ordered  him  to  be  excluded 
from  her  house,  by  whomsoever  he  might 
be  introdoced,  and  what  reason  soever 
he  might  give  for  entering  it. 

Savage  was  at  the  same  time  so  touched 
with  the  discovery  of  his  real  mother, 
that  it  was  his  frequent  practice  to  walk 
in  the  dark  evenings  $  for  several  hours 
before  her  door,  in  hopes  of  seeing  her 
as  she  might  come  by  accident  to  tbe 
window,  or  cross  her  apartment  with  a 
candle  in  her  hand. 

But  all  his  assiduity  and  tenderness 
were  without  effect,  for  he  could  neither 
soften  her  heart  nor  open  her  hand,  and 

2  Savage^s  Preface  to  his  MitcellftDies, 
I  See  the  Plain  Dealer. 
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was  rednced  to  the  atmost  mfseries  of 
want,  while  he  was  endeavooring  to 
nwaken  the  affection  of  a  mother.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  seek  some  other 
■means  of  support ;  and,  having  no  pro- 
fession, became  by  necessity  an  au- 
thor. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  the  lite- 
rary world  was  engrossed  by  the  Ban- 
gorian  controversy,  which  filled  the  press 
with  pamphlets,  and  the  coffee-hooses 
with  dispntants.  Of  this  subject,  as  most 
popnlar,  he  made  choice  for  his  first  at- 
tempt, and,  without  any  other  knowledge 
of  the  question  than  he  had  casually  col- 
lected from  conversation,  published  a 
poem  against  the  Bishop  •. 

What  was  (he  success  or  merit  of  this 
performance,  I  know  not ;  it  was  pro- 
bably lost  among  the  innumerable  pamph- 
lets to  which  that  dispute  gave  occasion. 
Mr.  Savage  was  himself  in  a  little  time 
ashamed  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press  it  by  destroying  all  the  copies  that 
he  could  collect. 

He  then  attempted  a  more  gainful  kind 
of  writing f,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year 
offered  to  the  stage  a  comedy  borrowed 
from  a  Spanish  plot,  which  was  refnsed 
by  the  players,  and  was  therefore  given 
by  him  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who,  having 
more  interest,  made  some  slight  altera- 
tions, and  brought  It  upon  the  stage, 
under  the  title  of  *  Woman's  a  Riddle  J,' 
but  allowed  the  unhappy  author  no  part 
of  the  profit. 

Not  discouraged  however  at  his  re- 
pulse, he  wrote  two  years  afterwaitls 
*  Love  in  a  Veil,'  another  comedy,  bor- 
rowed likewise  from  the  Spanish,  but 
with  little  better  success  than  before: 
for  though  it  was  received  and  acted,  yet 
it  appeared  so  late  in  the  year,  that  the 
author  obtained  no  other  advantage  from 
it,  than  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  and  Mr.  Wilks,  by  whom  he  was 
pitied,  caressed,  and  relieved. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  having  declared  in 
his  favour  with  all  (he  ardoar  of  benevo- 
lence which  constituted  his  character, 
promoted  his  interest  with  the  utmost 
seal,  related  his  misfortunes,  applauded 
his  merit,  took  all  the  opportunities  of 
recommending  him,  and  asserted,  that 
"  the  inhumanity  of  his  mother  had  given 
him  a  right  to  find  every  good  man  his 
father  $."  ' 

Nor  was  Mr.  Savage  admitted  to  his 
acquaintance  only,  but  to  his  confidence, 
of  which  he  sometimes  related  an  in- 

•  '  The  Battle  of  the  Pampbletii.* 

t  jAcobU  Lives  of  the  Dramatic  Poets. 
DiuJ. 

t  This  plsiT  was  printed  flmt  in  8to.  :  and 
afteHvarda  hi  i2rao.  the  fifth  edition.   Dr.  J. 
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stance  too  extraordiDary  to  be  omitted, 
as  it  afforded  a  very  Just  idea  of  his  pa- 
tron's character. 

He  was  once  desired  by  Sir  Ridard, 
with  an  air  of  the  utmost  Importance,  to 
come  very  early  to  his  hease  the  a^t 
morning.  Mr.  Savage  came  as  lie  bad 
promised,  found  the  chariot  at  the  door, 
and  Sir  Richard  waiting  for  him,  aad 
ready  to  go  out.  What  was  inteaded, 
and  whither  they  were  to  go.  Savage 
could  not  conjecture,  and  was  not  willug 
to  inquire  ;  but  immediately  seated  bin- 
self  with  Sir  Richard.  The  coachmaa 
was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they  hurried 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Hyde- 
Park  Comer,  where  they  stopped  at  a 
petty  tavern,  and  retired  to  a  priv^e 
room.  Sir  Richard  then  informed  bin, 
that  he  intended  to  publish  a  pamphlet, 
and  that  he  had  desired  him  to  come 
thither  that  he  might  write  for  him.  They 
soon  sat  down  to  the  work.  Sir  Richaid 
dictated,  and  Savage  wrote,  till  the  dia- 
ner  that  had  been  ordered  wm  pat  apoa 
the  table.  Savage  was  surprised  at  tlw 
meanness  of  the  entertainment,  and  after 
some  hesitation  ventured  to  ask  for  wiae, 
which  Sir  Richard,  not  withoot  relne- 
tance,  ordered  to  be  brought.  They  then 
finished  their  dinner,  and  proceeded  ia 
their  pamphlet,  which  they  condaded 
in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Savage  then  imagined  his  task  over, 
and  expected  that  Sir  Richard  wonki  catl 
for  the  reckoning,  and  return  home ;  bat 
his  expectations  deceived  him,  for  Sir 
Richard  told  him  that  he  was  witboat 
money,  and  that  the  panrphlet  mast  be 
sold  before  the  dinner  could  l>e  paid  for; 
ami  Savage  was  therefore  obliged  to  go 
and  offer  their  new  production  for  sue 
for  two  guineas,  which  with  some  diC- 
cnlty  he  obtained.  Sir  Richard  thea 
returned  home,  having  retired  tliat  day 
only  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  con- 
posed  the  pamphlet  only  to  discbat^his 
reckoning. 

Mr.  Savage  related  another  fact  eqnally 
uncommon,  which,  though  it  has  no  re- 
lation to  his  life,  ought  to  be  preserved. 
Sir  Richard  Steele  having  one  day  in- 
vited to  his  house  a  great  number  of 
persons  of  the  first  quality,  they  were 
surprised  at  the  number  of  liveries  wbieh 
surrounded  the  table ;  and  after  diaacr, 
when  wine  and  mirth  had  set  them  finee 
ft-om  the  observation  of  rigid  ceremoaj, 
one  of  them  inquired  of  Sir  Richard, 
how  such  an  expensive  train  of  doaies- 
tics  could  be  consistent  with  his  fortaae. 
Sir  Richard  very  firankly  confessed,  that 
they  were  fellows  of  whom  he  woaM  very 
willingly  be  rid.  And  being  then  asked 
why  he  did  not  discharge  them,  declared 
that  they  were  baiiUiii,  who  had  iatn»- 
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dnced  theraselTCs  with  an  exeeation,  and 
whom,  since  lie  coold  not  send  tliem 
away,  iie  liad  tliooelit  it  convenient  to 
embetlitli  wiili  liverlef,  tluit  tliey  might 
do  him  credit  wliile  they  staid. 

His  friends  were  diverted  with  the  ex- 
pedient, and  by  paying  the  debt  dis- 
chareed  their  attendance,  having  obliged 
Sir  Richard  to  promise  that  tliey  should 
never  again  find  him  graced  with  a  re- 
tinae of  the  same  kind. 

Under  such  a  tutor  Mr.  Savage  was 
not  iilcely  to  learn  pmdence  or  ftngality ; 
and  perhaps  many  of  the  misfortones 
which  the  want  of  those  virtues  broasht 
npon  him  in  the  following  parts  of  bis 
life,  might  be  jastly  imputed  to  so  an- 
improving  an  example. 

Nor  did  the  kindness  of  Sir  Richard 
end  in  common  favours.  He  proposed 
to  have  established  him  in  some  settled 
scheme  of  life,  and  to  have  contracted  a 
kind  of  alliance  with  him,  by  marrying 
him  to  a  natural  daughter,  on  whom  he 
intended,  to  bestow  a  thousand  pounds. 
But,  though  he  was  always  lavish  of 
future  bounties,  he  conducted  his  affairs 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  very  sel. 
dom  able  to  keep  his  promises,  or  execute 
his  own  intentions  :  and,  as  he  was  never 
able  to  raise  the  sum  which  he  had  offered , 
the.marriage  was  delayed.  In  the  mean 
time  he  was  officiously  informed,  that 
Mr.  Savage  had  ridiculed  him ;  by  which 
he  was  so  much  exasperated,  that  he 
withdrew  the  allowance  which  he  had 
paid  him,  and  never  afterwards  admitted 
aim  to  his  house. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  that  Savage 
might  by  his  imprudence  expose  himself 
to  the  malice  of  a  talebearer;  for  his 
patron  had  many  follies,  which,  as  his 
discernment  easily  discovered,  his  ima- 
gination might  sometimes  incite  him  to 
mention  too  ludicrously.  A  little  know- 
ledge of  the  world  Is  sufficient  to  discover 
that  such  weakness  is  very  common,  and 
that  there  are  few  who  do  not  itometimes, 
ill  the  wantonness  of  thoughtless  mirth, 
or  the  beat  of  transient  resentment,  speak 
of  their  friends  and  benefactors  with 
levity  and  contempt,  though  in  their 
cooler  moments  they  want  neither  sense 
of  their  kindness,  nor  reverence  for  their 
virtue ;  the  fault  therefore  of  Mr.  Savage 
was  rather  negligence  than  ingratitude. 
But  Sir  Richard  must  likewise  be  ac- 
quitted of  severity,  for  who  is  there  that 
can  patiently  bear  contempt  from  one 
whom  he  has  relieved  and  supported, 
whose  establishment  he  has  laboured, 
and  whose  interest  he  has  promoted  ? 

He  was  now  again  abandoned  to  for- 
tune, without  any  other  fHend  than  Mr. 
Wilks ;  a  man,  who,  whatever  were  bis 
abilities  or  skill  as  an  actor,  deserves  at 
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least  to  be  rtroembered  for  his  virtues*, 
which  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  and  perhaps  less  often  in  his  pro- 
fession than  in  others.  To  be  humane, 
generous,  and  candid,  is  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  merit  in  any  case;  but  those 
qualities  deserve  still  greater  praise,  when 
they  are  found  in  that  condition  which 
makes  almost  every  other  man,  for  what- 
ever reason,  contemptuous,  insolent,  pe- 
tulant, selfish,  and  brutal. 

As  Mr.  Wilks  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  calamity  seldom  complained  with- 
out relief,  he  naturally  took  an  unfor- 
tunate wit  into  his  protection,  and  not 
only  assisted  him  in  any  casual  distresses, 
but  continued  an  equal  and  steady  kind- 
ness to  the  time  of  his  death. 

By  this  interposition  Mr.  Savage  once 
obtained  from  his  mother  t  fifty  pounds, 
and  a  promise  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
more ;  but  it  was  the  fate  of  this  unhappy 
man,  that  few  promises  of  any  advantage 
to  him  were  performed.  His  mother 
was  infected,  among  others,  with  the 
general  madness  of  the  Sooth  Sea  traffic ; 
and,  having  been  disappointed  in  her 
expectations,  refused  to  pay  what  per- 
haps nothing  but  the  prospect  of  sudden 
affluence  prompted  her  to  promise. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  depend  npon  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Wilks,  he  was  conse- 
quently an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the 
theatres ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  stage  took  such  possession  t^f 
his  mind,  that  he  never  was  absent  from 
a  play  in  several  years. 

This  constant  attendance  naturally  pro- 
cured him  the  acquaintance  of  the  players, 
and,  among  others,  of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who 

*  4s  it  U  a  loss  to  mankind  when  anv  food 
action  Is  forfniien,  I  sbiiii  insert  suolber  in- 
staore  of  Mr.  Willts's  frenerosity,  very  iittie 
known.  Mr.  Smith,  a  irentleaMB  educated  at 
Dublin,  being  hindered  by  sn  impediment  ia 
his  pronunciation  fi^m  engaRinr  in  orders, 
fur  which  his  friends  d««iffDed  him,  left  his 
own  country,  and  came  to  London  in  quest  of 
employnieni,  but  found  his  solicitations  frail- 
less,  and  his  necessities  every  day  more  press- 
in?.  In  tbis  distress  be  wrote  a  traftcdy,  and 
offered  it  to  tbe  plavers,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
jected. Thus  were  his  last  hopes  defeated, 
and  be  bad  no  other  prospect  than  of  the 
most  deplorable  poverty.  But  Mr.  Wilks 
thought  his  performance,  though  not  perfect, 
at  ieatit  worthy  of  some  reward,  and  there- 
fore offered  bim  a  beneflt  This  favour  he 
improved  witb  so  much  diligence,  that  the 
bourse  yielded  him  a  considerable  suai,  with 
which  he  went  to  Leydfu,  applied  himself  to 
tbe  study  of  physic,  and  prosecuted  his  design 
with  MO  much  diligence  and  surcess.tliat.when 
Dr.  Bofrliaave  was  desired  by  the  Csariua 
to  recommend  proper  persons  to  introduce 
into  Rua«ia  tbe  practice  and  study  of  pbvsic, 
Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  those  whom  he  ban  se- 
lected. He  bad  a  coa«iderable  pension  settled 
on  bim  at  his  arrival,  and  was  one  of  tbe 
chief  physicians  of  the  Russian  conrc    Da.  J. 

t  Thin  I  write  upon  the  credit  of  the  author 
of  his  life,  which  was  publisked  1797.  DR.<f< 
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WM  lo  Biicb  pletted  with  Us  eonvem- 
tion,  and  Coached  with  hU  misfortues, 
that  she  allowed  him  a  settled  pendon  of 
fifty  poonds  a  year,  which  waa  dnriag 
her  life  regularly  paid. 

That  this  act  of  geaeroaity  may  receive 
its  doe  praise,  and  that  the  good  actions 
of  Mrs.  Oldfield  may  not  be  sniUed  by 
her  general  character,  it  is  proper  to 
mention  what  Mr.  Savage  often  declared, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he  never  saw 
her  alone,  or  in  any  other  place  than  be- 
hind the  scenes. 

At  her  death  he  endeavoured  to  show 
his  gratitode  in  the  most  decent  manner, 
by  wearing  moaming  as  for  a  mother; 
bnt  did  not  celebrate  her  in  elegies  •,  be- 
caase  he  knew  that  too  great  a  profasiMi 
of  praise  would  only  have  revived  those 
Ikults  which  his  natural  equity  did  not 
allow  him  to  think  less,  because  they 
were  committed  by  one  who  favoured 
him :  but  of  which,  though  his  virtue 
woukl  not  endeavour  to  jMlliate  them, 
his  gratitude  would  not  suffer  him  to  pro- 
long the  memory  or  diffuse  the  censure. 

In  his  fFanderer,  he  has  indeed  taken 
an  opportunity  of  mentioning  her ;  but 
celebrates  her  not  for  her  virtue,  but  her 
beauty,  an  excellence  which  none  ever 
denied  her ;  this  is  the  only  encomium 
with  which  he  has  rewarded  her  libe- 
rality, and  perhaps  he  has  even  in  this 
been  too  lavish  of  his  praise.  He  seems 
to  have  thought,  that  never  to  mention 
His  benefactress  would  have  an  appear- 
ance of  ingratitude,  though  to  have  dedi- 
eated  any  particular  performance  to  her 
memory  would  have  only  betrayed  an 
officious  partiality,  that,  without  exalting 
her  character,  would  have  depressed  hb 
own. 

He  had  sometimes,  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Wilks,  the  advantage  of  a  benefit, 
on  which  occasions  he  often  received  un- 
common marks  of  regard  and  compas- 
sion ;  and  was  once  tokl  by  the  duke  of 
Dorset,  that  it  was  just  to  consider  him 
as  an  injured  nobleman,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  the  nobility  ought  to  think  them- 
selves obliged,  without  solicitation,  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  supporting  him 
by  their  countenance  and  patronage.  But 
he  had  generally  the  mortification  to  hear 
that  the  whole  interest  of  his  mother  was 
employed  to  frustrate  his  applications, 
and  that  she  never  left  any  expedient 
untried,  by  which  he  might  be  cut  off 
from  the  possibility  of  supporting  life. 
The  same  disposition  she  endeavoured 
to  diffuse  among  all  those  over  whom 
nature  or  fortune  gave  her  any  influence, 
and  indeed  succeeded  too  well  in  her 

•  Chetwood,  in  his  History  of  the  SUf  e,  ha» 
printed  a  Poem  on  her  death,  which  he  as- 
crihes  to  Mr*  Savage. 


design :  but  conU  not  always  propagate 
her  effrontery  with  her  cruelty ;  for, 
some  of  those,  whom  she  incited  against 
him»  were  awhamed  of  their  own  conduct, 
and  boasted  of  that  rdief  which  they 
never  gave  him. 

In  this  eensure  I  do  not  indiscrimi- 
nately involve  all  his  relations ;  for  he 
has  mentioned  with  gratitude  the  hu- 
manity of  one  lady,  whose  name  I  am 
now  unable  to  recollect,  and  to  whom 
therefore  I  cannot  pay  the  praises  which 
she  deserves,  for  having  acted  well  in 
opposition  to  influence,  precept,  and  ex- 
ample. 

The  punishment  which  our  lawa  inflict 
upon  those  parents  who  murder  their  in- 
fants is  well  known,  nor  has  its  justice 
ever  been  contested ;  but,  if  they  deserve 
death  who  destroy  a  child  in  its  birth, 
what  pains  can  be  severe  enough  for  her 
who  forbears  to  destroy  him  only  to  in- 
flict sharper  miseries  upon  him ;  who 
prolongs  his  life  only  to  make  him  mi- 
serable ;  and  who  exposes  him,  without 
care  and  without  pity,  to  the  malice  of 
opprMsion,  the  caprices  of  chance,  and 
the  temptations  of  poverty ;  who  rejoices 
to  see  him  overwhelmed  with  calamities ; 
and,  when  his  own  industry,  or  the  cha- 
rity of  others,  has  enabled  him  to  rise 
for  a  short  time  above  his  miseries, 
plunges  him  again  into  his  former  dis- 
tress 1 

The  kindness  of  his  friends  not  afford- 
ing him  any  constant  supply,  and  the 
Krospect  of  improving  his  fortune  by  en- 
irging  his  acquaintance  necessarily  lead- 
ing him  to  places  of  expense,  he  found 
it  necessary  f  to  endeavour  once  more  at 
dramatic  poetry,  for  which  he  was  now 
better  qualified  by  a  more  extensive 
knowledge,  and  longerobservation.  But 
having  been  nnsuecessfnl  in  comedy, 
though  rather  for  want  of  opportunities 
than  genius,  he  resolved  npw  to  try  whe- 
ther he  should  not  be  more  fortunate  in 
exhibiting  a  tragedy. 

The  story  which  he  chose  for  the  sub- 
ject was  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Overfoury, 
a  story  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  thou^ 
perhaps  not  far  enough  removed  from 
the  present  age  to  admit  properly  the 
fictions  necessary  to  complete  the  plan ; 
for  the  mind,  which  naturally  bves  truth, 
is  always  most  offended  with  the  viola- 
tion of  those  truths  of  which  we  are  most 
certain ;  and  we  of  course  conceive  those 
facts  most  certain,  which  approach  near- 
est to  our  own  time. 

Out  of  this  story  he  formed  a  tragedy, 
which,  if  the  eircumsUnces  in  which  he 
wrote  it  be  considered,  will  afford  at 
once  an  uncommon  proof  of  strength  of 

t  In  17SS. 
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genins,  and  evenneM  of  mind,  of  a  se- 
renity  not  to  be  raffled,  and  an  Imagina- 
tion not  to  be  suppressed. 

Daring  a  considerable  part  of  the  time 
in  wtiich  he  was  employed  upon  this 
performance,  he  was  witboot  lodging, 
and  often  without  meat;  nor  had  he  any 
other  conveniences  for  studv  than  the 
fields  or  the  streets  allowed  him  ;  there 
be  osed  to  walk  and  fonft  his  speeches, 
and  afterwards  step  into  a  shop,  beg  for 
a  few  moments  the  use  of  the  pen  and 
ink,  and  write  down  what  he  had  com- 
posed upon  paper  which  he  had  picked 
Dp  by  accident. 

If  the  performance  of  a  writor  thus 
distressed  is  not  perfect,  iu  faults  ought 
surely  to  be  imputed  to  a  cause  very  dif- 
ferent fk-om  want  of  genius,  and  must 
rather  excite  pity  than  provoke  censare. 

But  when  under  these  discouragements 
the  tragedy  was  finished,  there  yet  re- 
mained the  labour  of  introducing  it  on 
the  stage,  an  undertaking,  which,  to  an 
Ingenuous  mind,  was  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree vexations  and  disgusting ;  for,  having 
little  interest  or  reputation,  he  was  ob- 
Heed  to  submit  himself  wholly  to  the 

{>hiyer8,  and  admit,  with  whatever  re- 
actance, the  emendations  of  Mr.  Gibber, 
which  he  always  considered  as  the  dis- 
grace of  his  performance. 

He  had,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Hill  another 
critic  of  a  very  different  class,  from  whose 
friendship  he  received  great  assistance 
on  many  occasions,  and  whom  he  never 
mentioned  but  with  the  utmost  tender* 
ness  and  regard.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  distinguished  by  him  with  very  par- 
ticular kindness,  and  on  this  occasion  it 
was  natural  to  applv  to  him  as  an  author 
of  an  established  character.  He  there* 
fore  sent  this  tragedy  to  him,  with  a  short 
copy  of  verses*,  in  which  he  desired  his 
correction.  Mr.  Hill,  whose  humanity 
and  politeness  are  generally  known, 
readily  complied  with  his  request;  but 
as  he  is  remarkable  for  singularity  of 
sentiment,  and  bcid  experiment  in  Ian- 
gnage,  Mr.  Savage  did  not  think  this 
play  much  improved  by  his  innovation, 
and  had  even  at  that  time  the  courage  to 
reject  several  passages  which  be  could 
not  approve;  and*  what  is  still  more 
laudable,  Mr.  Hill  had  the  generosity 
not  to  resent  the  neglect  of  his  altera- 
tions, but  wrote  the  prologue  and  epi- 
logue, in  which  he  touches  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  author  with  great 
tenderness. 

After  all  these  obstructions  and  com- 
pliances, he  was  only  able  to  bring  his 
play  upon  the  stage  in  the  summer,  when 
the  chief  actors  had  retired,  and  the  rest 

•  Printed  In  the  late  CollecUoa  of  his 
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were  in  possesilon  of  the  house  for  tfielr 
own  advantage.  Among  these,  Mr.  Sa* 
vage  was  admitted  to  plav  the  port  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overburyt,  by  which  he 
gained  no  great  reputation,  the  theatre 
being  a  province  for  which  nature  seems 
not.  to  have  designed  him  ;  for  neither 
his  voice,  look,  nor  gesture,  were  such 
as  were  expected  on  the  stage ;  and  he 
was  so  much  ashamed  of  having  been 
reduced  to  appear  as  a  player,  that  he 
always  Motted  out  his  name  from  the 
list,  when  a  copy  of  his  tragedy  was  to 
be  shown  to  his  friends. 

In  the  publication  of  his  performance 
he  was  more  soecessftol,  for  the  rays  of 
genius  that  glimmered  in  it,  that  glim- 
mered through  all  the  mists  which  po- 
verty and  Gibber  had  been  able  to  spread 
over  it,  procured  him  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  many  persons  eminent  for 
their  rank,  their  virtue,  and  their  wit. 

Of  this  play,  acted,  printed,  and  dedi- 
cated, the  accumulated  profits  rose  to  a 
hundred  pounds,  which  he  thought  at 
that  time  a  very  large  sum,  having  been 
never  master  of  so  much  before. 

In  the  Dedication t,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived ten  guineas,  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable. The  Preface  contains  a  very 
liberal  encomium  on  the  blooming  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.Theophilns  Gibber,  which 
Mr.  Savage  couM  not  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  see  his  firiends  about  to  read 
without  snatching  the  play  oat  of  their 
hands.  The  eenerosity  of  Mr.  Hill  did 
not  end  on  thfe  occasion  ;  for  afterwards, 
when  Mr.  Savage's  necessities  returned, 
be  encouraged  a  subscription  to  a  Miscel- 
lany of  Poems  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  by  publishing  his  story  in  the 
'  Plain  Dealer  $,'  with  some  affecting 
lines,  which  he  asserts  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Savage  upon  the  treat- 
ment received  by  him  from  his  mother, 
but  of  which  he  was  himself  the  author, 
as  Mr  Savage  afterwards  declared.  These 
lines,  and  the  paper  in  which  they  were 
inserted,  had  a  very  powerful  effect  upon 
all  but  his  mother,  whom,  by  making 
her  cruelty  more  public,  they  only  hard- 
ened in  her  aversion. 

Mr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Miscellany,  but  furnished 
likewise  the  greatest  part  of  the  Poems 

f  It  was  acted  three  nirhts,-  the  first  on 
June  12,  17S9.  In  the  winter  seaaon  it  wis 
once  more  performed,  for  the  author*8  benefit, 

t  To*  Herbert  Tryst,  Esq.  of  Herefordshire. 
Dr.  J. 

4  The  Plain  Dealer  was  a  periodical  psper, 
written  by  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Bond,  whom 
Savage  called  the  two  cnntendinff  powers  of 
licht  and  darlcness.  They  wrote  by  turns  each 
six  Es*«ys;  and  the  p^^^r^cttr pt  tite  motk 
wail  observed  regularly  to  rise  la  Mr.  HIH»« 
1  weeks,  and  fall  in  Mr.  Bond's.    Dr.  J. 
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of  which  it  is  eompoMd,  Knd  particDlarly 
Th6  Happy  Man,  which  be  poblished 
as  a  specimen. 

The  sabscriptions  of  those  whom  these 
papers  should  inflaence  to  patronise  merit 
In  distress,  without  any  other  solicita- 
tion, were  directed  to  be  left  at  Button's 
coffee-house;  and  Mr.  »Savage  going 
thither  a  few  days  afterwards,  without 
expectation  of  any  effect  from  his  pro- 
posal, found  to  his  surprise  seventy  gui- 
neas*, which  had  been  sent  him  in 
consequence  of  the  compassion  excited 
by  Mr.  Hill's  pathetic  representation. 

To  this  Miscellany  he  wrote  a  Preface, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  mo- 
ther's cruelty  in  a  very  uncommon  strain 
of  humour,  and  with  a  gaiety  of  imagina- 
tion, which  the  success  of  his  subscription 
probably  produced. 

The  Dedication  is  addressed  to  the 
lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  whom  he 
flatters  without  reserve,  and,  to  confess 
the  truth,  with  very  little  artt.  The 
same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
all  his  dedications :  his  compliments  are 
constrained  and  violent,  heaped  together 
without  the  grace  of  order,  or  the  de- 
cency of  introduction :  he  seems  to  have 
written  his  panegyrics  for  the  perusal 
only  of  his  patrons,  and  to  imagine  that 
he  had  no  other  task  than  to  pamper 
them  with  praises  however  gross,  and 
that  flattery  would  make  its  way  to  the 
heart,  without  the  assistance  of  elegance 
or  invention. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  death  of  the  king 
furnished  a  general  subject  for  a  poetical 
contest,  in  which  Mr.  Savage  engaged, 

*  The  names  of  tbose  who  to  reneroosly 
contributed  to  hiK  relief,  havinsr  Been  men- 
tioneil  Id  a  former  accouat,  ought  not  to  be 
omitced  here.  They  were  the  ducheu  of 
Cleveland,  lady  Cbeyney,  lady  Castlemain, 
lady  Gower,  lady  Lechmere,  the  durhetis 
dowaarer  aqd  duches«  of  Rutland,  ladv  Straf- 
ford, the  counle«a  dowager  of  Warwick,  Mm. 
Mary  Floyer,  Mrs.  Sofuel  Noel,  duke  of  Rut- 
land, lord  Gainsborough,  lord  Mibingion, 
Mr.  John  Savage.    Dr.  J. 

t  Thi»  the  following  extract  from  it  will 
pro  ire: 

'  Since  our  country  ed 

with  the  glory  of  your  i  nd 

immortal  as  your  soul,  it  s  a 

doubt  whether  your  sex  h  nd 

in  proportion  to  their  i  is 

•omeihing  in  your  versei  as 

your  air.— They  are  as  str  ep 

as  reason,  as  clear  as  as 

smooth  as  beauty.— Theji  ess 

and  peculiar  mixture  of  fc  ich 

is  at  once  so  movingly  se  iti- 

cally  lovely,  that  it  is  to<  >ar 

anv  where  but  in  your  ey  rit- 

ings. 

*  As  fortune  is  not  more  my  enemy  than  I 
am  the  enemy  of  flatterer,  I  kuow  not  how  I 
c-in  forbear  this  application  to  your  Ladyship, 
because  there  is  scarce  a  possibility  Uiat  I 

^ukl  say  more  than  I  believe,  when  I  am 
king  of  your  excellence.'    Da.  J. 


and  is  allows  to  hare  carried  the  prite 
of  honour  from  his  competitors:  but  I 
know  not  whether  he  gained  by  his  per- 
formance any  other  advantage  than  the 
increase  of  his  reputation ;  though  it  must 
certainly  have  been  with  farther  viewa 
that  he  prevailed  upon  himself  to  attempt 
a  species  of  writing,  of  which  all  the  to- 
pics had  been  long  before  exhausted,  and 
which  was  made  at  once  difficult  by  the 
mnltitudes  that  had  failed  iu  it,  and  those 
that  had  succeeded. 

He  was  now  advancing  in  repntation, 
and  though  frequently  involved  in  very 
distressful  perplexities,  appeared  however 
to  be  gaining  upon  mankind,  when  both 
his  fame  and  his  life  were  endangered  by 
an  event,  of  which  it  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined whether  it  onght  to  be  mentioned 
as  a  crime  or  a  calamity. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1727,  Mr. 
Savage  came  from  Richmond,  where  he 
then  lodged,  that  he  might  pursue  his 
studies  with  less  interruption,  with  an 
intent  to  discharge  another  lodging  which 
he  had  in  Westminster ;  and  accidentally 
meeting  two  gentlemen  his  acquaintances, 
whose  names  were  Merchant  and  Gre- 
gory, he  went  in  with  them  to  a  neigh- 
bouring coffee-house,  and  sat  drinking 
tilt  it  was  late,  it  being  in  no  time  of 
Mr.  Savage's  life  any  part  of  his  charac- 
ter to  be  the  first  of  the  company  that 
desired  to  separate.  He  would  willingly 
have  gone  to  bed  in  the  same  house ;  but 
there  was  not  room  for  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  therefore  they  agreed  to  ram- 
ble about  the  streets,  and  divert  them- 
selves with  such  amusements  as  should 
offer  themselves  till  morning. 

In  this  walk  they  happened  unluckily 
to  discover  a  light  in  Robinson's  coffee- 
house near  Charing  Cross,  and  therefore 
went  in.  Merchant  with  some  rudeness 
demanded  a  room,  and  was  told  that 
there  was  a  good  fire  in  the  next  parlour, 
which  the  company  were  about  to  leave, 
being  then  paying  their  reckoning.  Mer- 
chant, not  satisfied  with  this  answer, 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  was  followed 
by  his  companions.  He  then  petulantly 
placed  himself  between  the  company  and 
the  fire,  and  soon  after  kicked  down  the 
table.  This  produced  a  quarrel,  swords 
were  drawn  on  both  sides,  and  one  Mr. 
James  Sinclair  was  killed.  Savage,  hav- 
ing likewise  wounded  a  maid  that  held 
hiin,  forced  his  way  with  Merchant  out 
of  the  house ;  but  being  intimidated  and 
confused,  without  resolution  either  to  fly 
or  stay,  they  were  taken  in  a  back  conrt  by 
one  of  the  company,  and  some  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  called  to  his  assistance. 

Being  secured  and  guarded  that  night, 
they  were  in  the  morning  carried  before 
three  Justices,  who  committed  them  to 
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%he  G«telioq8e>  from  whence,  apon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  which  happened 
the  same  day,  they  were  removed  in  the 
night  to  Newgate,  where  they  were  how- 
ever treated  with  some  distinction,  ex- 
empted from  the  ignominy  of  chains,  and 
confined,  not  among  the  common  crimi- 
nals, but  in  the  press^yard. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  coort 
'was  crowded  in  a  very  unasaal  manner ; 
and  the  public  appeared  to  interest  itself 
as  in  a  caase  of  general  concern.  The 
ivitnesses  against  Mr.  Savage  and  his 
friends  were,  the  woman  who  kept  the 
liOQse,  which  was  a  hoase  of  ill  fame, 
and  her  maid,  the  men  who  were  in  the 
room  with  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  a  woman 
of  the  town,  who  had  been  drinking  with 
them,  and  with  whom  one  of  them  had 
been  seen  in  bed.  They  swore,  in  gene- 
ral»  that  Merchant  gave  the  provocation, 
which  Savage  and  Gregory  drew  their 
swords  to  justify  ;  that  Savage  drew  first, 
and  that  he  stabbed  Sinclair  when  he  was 
not  in  a  posture  of  defence,  or  while  Ore- 
eory  commanded  his  sword ;  that  after 
he  had  given  the  thrust  he  turned  pale, 
and  would  have  retired,  but  the  maid 
clung  round  him,  and  one  of  the  com- 
pany endeavoured  to  deuin  him,  from 
whom  he  broke,  by  cutting  the  maid  on 
the  head,  but  was  afterwaitis  taken  in  a 
court. 

There  was  some  difference  in  their 
depositions ;  one  did  not  see  Savage  give 
the  wound,  another  saw  it  given  when 
Sinclair  held  his  pointtowards  the  ground ; 
and  the  woman  of  the  town  asserted,  that 
she  did  not  see  Sinclair's  sword  at  all : 
this  difference  however  was  very  far  from 
amounting  to  inconsistency ;  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  show,  that  the  hurry  of  the 
dispute  was  such,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
diMover  the  truth  with  relation  to  parti- 
cular circnmsUnces,  and  that  therefore 
some  deductions  were  to  be  made  from 
the  credibility  of  the  testimonies. 

Sinclair  had  declared  several  times 
before  his  death,  that  he  received  his 
wound  from  Savage :  nor  did  Savage  at 
his  trial  deny  the  fact,  but  endeavoured 
partly  to  extenuate  it,  by  urging  the 
suddenness  of  the  whole  action,  and  the 
impossibility  of  any  ill  design,  or  preme- 
ditated malice ;  and  partly  to  justify  it 
by  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  and  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  if  he  had  lost  that 
opportunity  of  giving  the  thrust :  he 
observed,  that  neither  reason  nor  law 
obliged  a  man  to  wait  for  the  blow  which 
was  threatened,  and  which,  if  he  should 
suffer  it,  he  might  never  be  able  to  return ; 
that  it  was  allowable  to  prevent  an  as- 
sault, and  to  preserve  life  by  taking  away 
that  of  the  adversary  by  whom  it  was 
endangered. 
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With  regard  to  the  violence  with  which 
he  endeavoured  to  escape,  he  declared, 
that  it  was  not  his  design  to  fly  from  jus- 
tice, or  decline  a  trial,  but  to  avoid  the 
expenses  and  severities  of  a  prison ;  and 
that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  at  the 
bar  without  compulsion. 

This  defence,  which  took  up  more  than 
an  hour,  was  heard  by  the  multitude  that 
thronged  the  court  with  the  most  attentive 
and  respectful  silence :  those  who  thought 
he  ought  not  to  be  acquitted,  owned  that 
applause  could  not  be  refused  him  ;  and 
those  who  before  pitied  his  misfortunes, 
now  reverenced  his  abilities. 

The  witnesses  which  appeared  against 
him  were  proved  to  be  persons  of  charac- 
ters which  did  not  entitle  them  to  much 
credit;  a  common  strumpet,  a  woman 
by  whom  strumpets  were  entertained, 
and  a  man  by  whom  they  were  sup- 
ported :  and  the  character  of  Savage  was 
by  several  persons  of  distinction  asserted 
to  be  that  of  a  modest  inoffensive  man, 
not  inclined  to  broils  or  to  insolence,  and 
who  had,  to  that  time,  been  only  knowg 
for  his  misfortunes  and  his  wit. 

Had  his  audience  been  bis  judges,  be 
bad  undoubtedly  been  acquitted ;  but 
Mr.  Page,  who  was  then  upon  the  bench, 
treated  him  with  his  usual  insolence  and 
severity,  and  when  he  had  summed  up 
the  evidence,  endeavoured  to  exasperate 
the  jury ;  as  Mr.  Savage  used  to  relate  it, 
with  this  eloquent  harangue : 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to 
consider  that  Mr.  Savage  is  a  very  great 
man,  a  much  greater  man  than  you  or  I, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  that  he  wears 
very  fine  clothes,  much  finer  clothes  than 
you  or  I,  gentlemen  oCthe  jury ;  that  he 
has  abundance  of  money  in  his  pocket, 
much  more  money  than  you  or  I,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury ;  but,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  is  it  not  a  very  hard  case,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Savage  should 
therefore  kill  yon  or  me,  gentlemen  of 


theiuryf 

Mr.  Savage,  hearing  his  defence  thus 
misrepresented,  and  the  men  who  were 
to  decide  his  fate  incited  against  him  by 
invidious  comparisons,  resolutely  assert- 
ed, that  his  cause  was  not  candidly  ex- 
plained, and  began  to  recapitulate  what 
he  had  before  said  with  regard  to  his  con- 
dition, and  the  necessity  of  endeavouring, 
to  escape  the  expenses  of  imprisonment ; 
but  the  judge  having  ordered  him  to  be 
silent,  and  repeated  his  orders  without 
effect,  commanded  that  he  should  be 
taken  from  the  bar  by  force. 

The  jury  then  heard  the  opinion  of  the, 
judge,  that  good  characters  were  of  no 
weight  against  positive  evidence,  though 
they  might  turn  the  scale  where  it  was 
doubtful;  and  that  though,   when  two 
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men  attack  each  other,  tiie  death  of  either 
is  only  manslaughter ;  yet  where-  one  is 
the  aggressor,  as  in  the  case  before  them, 
and,  in  parsaance  of  his  first  attack,  kills 
the  other,  the  law  sopposes  the  action, 
however  sudden,  to  be  malicious.  They 
then  deliberated  upon  their  verdict,  and 
determined  that  Afr.  Savage  and  Mr. 
Gregory  were  gnihy  of  murder;  and 
Mr.  Merchant,  who  had  no  sword,  only 
of  manslaughter. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  trial,  which 
lasted  eight  hours.  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr. 
Gregory  were  conducted  back  to  prison, 
where  they  were  more  closely  confined, 
and  loaded  with  irons  of  fifty  pounds 
weight :  four  days  afterwards  they  were 
sent  back  to  the  court  to  receive  sen- 
tence; on  which  occasion  Mr.  Savage 
made,  as  far  as  it  could  be  retained  in 
memory,  the  following  speech : 

"  It  is  now,  my  Lord,  too  late  to  oflTer 
any  thing  by  way  of  defence  or  vindica> 
tion ;  nor  can  we  expect  from  your  Lord- 
ships, in  this  court,  but  the  sentence  which 
the  law  requires  you,  as  judges,  to  pro- 
nounce against  men  of  our  calamitoas 
condition.— But  we  are  also  persuaded, 
that  as  mere  men,  and  out  of  this  seat  of 
rigorous  justice,  you  are  susceptive  of 
the  tender  passions,  and  too  hamane  not 
to  commiserate  the  unhappy  situation  of 
those,  whom  the  law  sometimes  perhaps 
— exacts->from  you  to  pronounce  upon. 
No  doubt  yon  distinguish  between  of- 
fences which  arise  out  of  premeditation, 
and  a  disposition  habituated  to  vice  or 
immorality,  and  transgressions,  which  are 
the  unhappy  and  unforeseen  effects  of 
.casual  absence  of  reason,  and  sudden  im- 
pulse of  passion :  we  therefore  hope  you 
will  contribute  all  you  can  to  an  exten- 
sion of  that  mercy,  which  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  have  been  pleased  to  show 
Mr.  Merchant,  who  (allowinfi;  facts  as 
sworn  against  us  by  the  evidence)  has 
led  us  into  this  our  calamity.  I  hope  this 
will  not  be  construed  as  if  we  meant  to 
reflect  upon  that  gentleman*  or  remove 
any  thing  from  us  upon  him,  or  that  we 
repine  the  more  at  our  fate,  because  he 
has  no  participation  of  it :  No,  my  Lord ! 
For  my  part,  I  declare  nothing  could 
more  soften  my  grief,  than  to  be  without 
any  companion  in  so  great  a  misfor- 
tune •." 

Mr.  Savage  had  now  no  hopes  of  life, 
but  from  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  which 
was  very  earnestly  solicited  by  his  friends, 
and  which,  with  whatever  difiicalty  the 
story  may  obtain  belief,  was  obstructed 
only  by  his  mother. 

To  prejudice  the  Queen  against  him, 
she  made  use  of  an  Incident,  which  was 

•  Mr.  Savagre'*  Life. 


omitted  in  the  order  of  time,  that  it  might 
be  mentioned  together  with  the  purpose 
which  it  was  made  to  serve.  Mr.  Savage, 
when  he  had  discovered  his  birth,  had  an 
incessant  desire  to  speak  to  his  mother, 
who  always  avoided  him  in  public,  and 
refused  him  admission  into  her  hoose. 
One  evening  walking,  a«  it  was  his  cus- 
tom, in  the  street  that  she  inhabited,  he 
saw  the  door  of  her  house  by  accident 
open ;  he  entered  it,  and,  findmf;  no  per- 
son in  the  passage  to  hinder  him,  went 
up  stairs  to  salute  her.  She  discovered 
mm  before  he  entered  her  chamber, 
alarmed  the  family  with  the  most  dis- 
tressful outcries,  and,  when  she  had  by 
her  screams  gathered  them  abont  her, 
ordered  them  to  drive  out  of  the  house 
that  villain,  who  had  forced  himself  in 
upon  her,  and  endeavoured  to  murder 
her.  Savage,  who  had  attempted  with 
the  most  submissive  tenderness  to  soften 
her  rage,  hearing  her  utter  so  detestable 
an  accusation,  thought  it  pmdeof  to  re- 
tire; and,  I  believe,  never  attempted 
afterwards  to  speak  to  her. 

But,  shocked  as  he  was  with  lier  Mse- 
hood  and  her  cruelty,  he  imagined  that 
site  intended  no  other  use  of  her  lie,  than 
to  set  herself  flree  from  his  embraces  and 
solicitations,  and  was  very  far  from  sus- 
pecting that  she  would  treasure  it  in  her 
memory  as  an  instrument  of  future  wick- 
edness, or  that  she  would  endeavoar  for 
this  fictitious  assault  to  deprive  him  of  his 
life. 

But  when  the  queen  was  solicited  fer 
his  pardon,  and  informed  of  the  severe 
treatment  which  he  had  suffered  from  Ills 
judge,  she  answered,  that,  however  un- 
justifiable might  l>e  the  manner  of  his 
trial,  or  whatever  extenuation  the  action 
for  which  he  was  condemned  might  ad- 
mit, she  could  not  think  that  man  a  pro- 
per object  of  the  king's  mercy,  who  bad 
beoi  capable  of  entering  his  mother's 
house  in  the  oight,  with  an  intent  to 
murder  her. 

By  whom  this  atrocious  calumny  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  queen ;  whether 
she  that  invented  had  the  front  to  relate 
it;  whether  she  found  any  one  weak 
enough  to  credit  it,  or  corrupt  enoagh  to 
concur  with  her  in  her  hateful  des%n ;  I 
know  not :  but  methods  had  been  taken 
to  persuade  the  queen  so  strongly  of  the 
truth  of  it,  that  she  for  a  k)ng  time  reftosed 
to  hear  any  one  of  those  who  petitioned 
for  his  life. 

Thus  had  Savage  perished  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  bawd,  a  strumpet,  and  his 
mother,  had  not  justice  and  compassion 
procured  him  an  advocate  of  rank  too 
great  to  be  rejected  unheard,  and  of  vir- 
tue too  eminent  to  be  heard  without  being 
believed.    His  merit  and  his  calamities 
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iwpMMd  to  reach  the  etrt>f  the  e«miten 
of  Hertford,  who  engaged  in  hit  sapport 
with  aU  the  tendemeM  that  it  excited  by 


pity,  and  all  the  seal  which  is  kindled 
hy  generoeity ;  and,  demanding  an  audi- 
ence of  the  <iBeeny  laid  l>efore  her  the 
whole  aeries  ci  his  mother's  cmelty,  ex- 
soaed  the  improbability  of  an  aecnsation 
by  which  be  was  charged  with  an  intent 
to  eomnsit  a  mnrder  that  could  prodnee 
no  advantage,  and  soon  convinced  her 
how  little  bis  Comer  cendact  conld  de> 
eerre  to  be  mentiooed  as  a  reason  for 
eztraordinary  severity. 

The  interposition  of  this  lady  was  so 
snccessftol,  that  be  was  soon  after  admit- 
ted to  bail,  and,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
17S8,  plouded  the  king's 

It  is  natnral  to  inquire 
fives  bis  mother  conld  persecote  him  in 


upon  what  mo- 


a  manner  so  ootrageoos  and  implacable ; 
tor  what  reaion  she  ooald  employ  all  the 
arts  of  malice,  and  all  the  snares  of  ca- 
Iwnny,  to  takeaway  the  life  of  her  own 
son,  of  a  son  who  never  injured  her,  who 
was  never  supported  by  her  expense,  nor 
obstmcted  any  prospect  of  pleasure  or 
advantage :  why  she  wonld  eadeavonr  to 
destroy  him  by  a  lie — ^a  lie  which  conld 
■ec  gain  credit,  but  mast  vanish  of  itself 
at  the  irst  moment  of  examination,  and 
of  which  <mly  this  era  be  said  lo  make  it 
M^nble,  that  it  may  be  observed  Avm 
her  oMulnct,  tliat  the  most  execrable 
eiimes  «re  sometimes  eonunitted  without 
apmurent  temptation. 

This  mother  is  still  alive*,  and  may 
perhaps  even  yet,  though  her  malice  was 
so  often  defeated,  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
reflecting,  that  the  life,  which  she  often 
endeavoured  lo  destroy,  was  at  least 
shortened  by  her  maternal  offices ;  that 
thooi^  she  coald  not  transport  her  son  to 
the  plantatimas,  bury  bim  In  the  shop  of 
a  mecfaanie,  or  hasten  the  hand  of  the 
pnblic  executioner,  she  has  yet  had  the 
satisffMtion  of  imbittering  ail  his  hours, 
and  fbrdng  him  into  exigences  that  bur. 
lied  on  his  death. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  aggra- 
vate the  enormity  of  this  woman's  eon- 
duct,  by  placing  it  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  countess  of  Hertford ;  no  one  can 
fail  to  observe  how  much  more  amiable 
it  is  to  relieve,  than  to  oppress,  and  to 
reaene  innocenoe  from  destruction,  than 
to  destroy  withoat  an  injury. 

Mr.  Savage,  daring  his  imprisonment. 
Us  trial,  and  the  time  in  which  he  lay 
under  sentence  of  death,  behaved  with 
great  trmness  and  equality  of  mind,  and 
conflraied  by  his  fortitude  the  esteem  of 
those  who  before  admired  him  for  his 

•  She  died  Oct  li,  1753, in  (Nd  Bond  Street, 
aged  above  ioarsoore.. 


abilities  t»  The  peenliar  eireumtances  of 
his  life  were  made  more  generally  known 
by  a  short  account  Xr  which  was  then  pub* 
lished,  and  of  which  several  thoaaands 
were  in  a  few  weeks  dispersed  over  the 
nation :  and  die  compassion  of  mankind 
operated  so  powerfully  in  hu  favour,  that 
he  was  enabled,  by  freqaent  presenu,  not 
only  to  support  himself,  but  to  assist  Mr. 
Gregory  in  prison;  and,  when  he  was 
panloned  and  released,  he  found  the 
number  of  his  friends  not  lessened. 

The  nature  of  the  act  for  which  he  had 
been  tried  was  in  itself  doubtful ;  of  tiw 
evidences  which  appeared  against  him, 
the  character  of  the  man  was  not  unex- 
ceptionable, that  of  the  women  notori- 
ously infanious;  she,  whose  testimony 
chiefly  influenced  the  jury  to  condenm 
him,  aAerwards  retracted  her  asaertionsk 
He  always  himself  denied  that  he  war 
drunk,  as  had  been  generally  reported. 
Mr.  Gregory,  who  is  now  (1744)  collector 
of  Antigua,  is  said  to  decWe  him  far  less 
criminal  than  he  was  imagined,  even  by 
some  who  favoured  him ;  and  Page  him- 
self afterward  confessed,  that  he  had 
treated  him  with  uncommon  rigour.-^ 
When  all  these  particulars  are  rated  to- 
gether, perhaps  the  memory  of  Savage 
may  not  be  much  sallied  by  his  triaL 

Sometime  after  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
he  met  in  the  street  the  woman  who  had 
swoni  with  so  nsoch  malignity  against 
him.  She  informed  him,  that  she  was  in 
distress,  and,  with  a  degree  of  conftdenee 
not  easily  atUinaUe,  desired  him  to  re- 
lieve  her.  He,  instead  of  insulting  her 
ausery,  and  taking  pleasure  in  the  cala- 
mities of  one  who  had  brought  his  Kfe 
into  danger,  reproved  her  gently  for  her 
perjury ;  and  changing  the  only  ^nea 
that  he  had,  divided  it  equally  between 
her  and  hinuelf. 

This  is  an  action  which  in  some  ages 
would  have  made  a  saint,  and  perhaps 
in  others  a  hero,  and  which,  without  any 
hyperbolical  encomiums,  mast  be  allowed 
to  be  an  instance  of  DncomnHMi  genero- 
sity, an  act  of  ooroptieated  virtue;  by 
which  he  at  once  relieved  the  poor,  cor- 

t  Dttrine  his  confinement  he  wrets  s  letter 
to  his  notber;  which  he  tent  to  Theophil«s 
Cibber,  (hat  it  might  be  traosmitted  lo  her 
throu)(h  Mr.  Wilks.— in  hi*  letter  to  Cibber, 
he  saj;t— '*  As  to  death,  I  am  ea»y,  and  dare 
meet  it  like  a  maa->all  that  toachca  me  is  the 
concern  of  my  friends,  and  a  reconcilement 
with  my  mother— I  cannot  expreMthe  aroiiy 
I  feh  when  I  wrote  the  letter  to  hei^it  you 
can  find  any  decent  ezcu»e  for  showiar  it  to 
Mrs.  Oldield,  do;  for  I  wonld  have  ail  my 
frteoda  (and  that  admirable  lady  in  partica- 
lar)  be  satiafied  I  have  done  my  duty  towards 
it— Dr.  Ynnnir  to-day  sent  me  a  letter,  most 
' Eind." 


passionately 
nfWriUer  ' 
gentleman. 


{  Written  by  Mr.  Beckinghsm  and  another 
" I>a.J. 
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irected  the  vieiom,  andfoi^ve  an  enemy ; 
by  which  he  at  once  remitted  the  strongest 
provocations,  and  exercised  the  raost 
ardent  charity. 

Compassion  waaindeed  the  distinguish- 
ing quality  of  Savage ;  he  never  appeared 
inclined  to  take  advantage  of  weakness, 
to  attack  the  defenceless,  or  to  press  upon 
the  falling :  whoever  was  distressed,  was 
certain  at  least. of  his  good  wishes ;  and 
when  he  could  give  no  assistance  to  ex- 
tricate them  from  misfortunes,  he  endea- 
voured to  soothe  them  by  sympathy  and 
tenderness. 

fint  when  his  heart  was  not  softened 
by  the  sight  of  misery,  he  was  sometimes 
obstinate  in  his  resentment,  and  did  not 
((uickly  lose  the  remembrance  of  an  in- 
jury. He  always  continued  to  speak  with 
anger  of  the  insolence  and  partiality  of 
Page,  and  a  short  time  before  his  death 
revenged  it  by  a  satire*. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  in  what  terms 
Mr.  Savage  spoke  of  this  fatal  action, 
when  the  danger  was  over,  and  he  was 
under  no  necessity  of  using  any  art  to 
set  his  conduct  in  the  fairest  light.  He 
was  not  willing  to  dwell  upon  it ;  and,  if 
he  transiently  mentioned  it,  appeared 
neither  to  consider  himself  as  a  mur- 
derer, nor  as  a  man  wholly  free  from  the 
t;uilt  of  blood  f.  How  much  and  how 
ong  he  regretted  it,  appeaised  in  a  poem 
which  be  published  n»any  years  after- 
wards. On  occasion  of  a  copy  of  verses, 
in  which  the  failings  of  good  men  were 
recounted,  and  in  which  the  author  bad 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  his  position,  that 
'*  the  best  may  sometimes  deviate  from 
virtue,'*  by  an  instance  of  murder  com- 
mitted by  Savage  in  the  heat  of  wine, 
Savage  remarked,  that  it  was  no  very 
just  representation  of  a  good  man,  to 
suppose  him  liable  to  drunkenness,  and 
disoosed  in  his  riots  to  cut  throats. 

He  was  now  indeed  at  liberty,  but  was, 
as  before,  without  any  other  support  than 
accidental  favours  and  uncertain  patron- 
age aflQurded  him ;  sources  by  which  he 
was  sometimes  very  liberally  supplied, 
and  which  at  other  times  were  suddenly 
stopped ;  so  that  he  spent  his  life  between 
want  and  plenty ;  or,  what  was  yet  worse, 
between  beggary  and  extravagance ;  for, 
as  whatever  he  received  was  the  gift  of 
chance,  which  might  as  well  favour,  him 
at  one  time  as  another,  he  was  tempted 
to  squander  what  he  had,  because  he 
always  hoped  to  be  immediately  sup^ 
plied. 

Another  cause  of  his  profusion  was  the 
absurd  kindness  of  his  friends,  who  at 
once  rewarded  and  enjoyed  his  abilities, 

«  Printed  in  the  late  collection. 

*  In  one  of  his  letter*  he  styles  it  "a  fatal 

mrrel,  but  too  well  kDovrn.*-  Da.  J. 


by  treating  Mn  at  taverns,  and  habituat- 
ing him  to  pleasures  which  he  could  not 
afford  to  ei^oy,  and  which  he  was  not 
able  to  deny  himseUVthough  he  purchased 
the  luxury  of  a  single  night  by  the  anguish 
of  cold  and  hunger  for  a  week. 

The  experience  of  tliese  inconveniences 
determined  him  to  endeavour  after  some 
settled  income,  which,  having  long  found 
submission  and  entreaties  fruitless,  he  at" 
tempted  to  extort  from  his  mother  by 
rougher  methods.  He  had  now,  as  he 
acknowledged,  lost  that  tenderness  for 
her,  which  the  whole  series  of  her  cruelty 
had  not  been  able  wholly  jto  repress,  tiU 
he  found,  by  the  efforts  which  she  made 
for  his  destruction,  that  she  was  net>  con- 
tent with  refusing  to  assist  him,  and  being 
neutral  in  his  struggles  with  poverty,  but 
was  ready  to  snatch  every  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  misfortunes ;  and  that  she 
was  now  to  be  considered  as  an  enemy 
implacably  malicious,  whom  nothingbnt 
his  blood  could  satisfy.  He  therefore 
threatened  to  harass  her  with  lan»poons, 
and  to  pablish  a  copious  narrative  of  her 
conduct,  unless  she  consented  to  purchase  ^ 
an  exenoption  from  infamy,  by  allowing  ' 
him  a  pension. 

This  expedient  proved  snccessfdl.  WW 
ther  shame  still  survived,  though  virtue 
was  extinct,  or  whether  her  relations  had 
more  delicacy  than  herself,  and  imagined 
that  some  of  the  darts  which  satire  might 
point  at  her  would  glance  upon  them ; 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  whatever  were  his  mo- 
tives, upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  his 
design  of  exposing  the  cruelty  of  his 
mother,  received  him  into  hi«  family, 
treated  him  as  his  equal>  and  engaged  to 
allow  him  a  pension  oi  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

This  was  the  golden  part  of  Mr.  Sa- 
vage's life ;  and  for  some  time  he  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  fortune ;  his  ap- 
pearance was  splendid,  his  expenses 
large,  and  his  acquaintance  extensive. 
He  was  courted  by  all  who  endeavoured 
to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and  caressed 
by  all  who  valued  themselves  upon  a  re- 
fined taste.  To  admire  Mr.  Savage  was 
a  proof  of  discernment;  and  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  him  was  a  title  ta  poetical 
reputation.  His  presence  was  sufficient 
to  make  any  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment popular;  and  his  approbation  and 
example  constituted  the  fashion.  So 
powerful  is  genius,  when  it  is  invested 
with  the  glitter  of  affluence  I  Men  will- 
ingly pay  to  fortune  that  regard,  which 
they  owe  to  m^rit,  and  are  pleased  when 
they  have  an  opportunity  at  once- of  gra- 
tifying, their  vaniQr,  and  practising  their 
duty. 

This  interval  of  prosperity  furnished 
him  with  opportunities  of  enlai-ging  his 
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knowledge  of  haraan  jiAtare,  by  eontem- 
piating  life  from  its  biehest  gradations  to 
Its  lowest ;  and,  had  be  afterwards  ap- 

Elied  to  dramatic  poetry,  he  woald  per- 
aps  not  have  had  many  saperiors ;  for, 
as  he  never  suffered  any  scene  to  pass 
before  his  eyes  without  notice,  he  had 
treasured  in  his  mind  all  the  different 
combinations  of  passions,  and  the  innu- 
merable mixtures  of  vice  and  virtue, 
which  distinguish  one  character  from 
another ;  and,  as  his  conception  was 
strong,  his  expressions  were  clear,  he 
easily  received  impressions  from  objects, 
and  .very  forcibly  transmitted  them  to 
others. 

Of  his  exact  observations  on  human 
life  he  has  left  a.  proof,  which  would  do 
honour  to  the  greatest  names,  in  a  small 
pamphlet,  caUed '  The  AnthortoJbe  Let  *,' 
where  he  introduces  Iscariot  Hadkney,  a 
nrostitute  scribbler,  giving  an  account  of 
Us  birth,  his  education,  his  disposition 
and  morals,  habits  of  life,  and  maxims  of 
oondact.  lit  the  introduction  are  related 
aaany  secret  histories  of  the  petty  writers 
of  that  time,  but  sometimes  mixed  with 
■ongenerous  reflections  on  their  birth, 
their  circumstances,  or  those  of  their  re- 
lations; nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  some 
fisssages  are  such  as  Iscariot  Hackney 
might  himself  have  produced. 

He  was  accused  likewise  of  living  in 
an  appearance  of  friendship  with  some 
whom  he  satirized,  and  of  making  use  of 
the  confidence  which  he  gained  by  a  seem- 
ing kindness,  to  discover  failings  and  ex- 
Dose  them :  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
.Mr.  Savage's  esteem  was  no  very  certain 
possession,  and  that  he  would  lampoon 
at  one  time  those  whom  he  had  praised 
at  another. 

It  may  be  allege^  that  the  same  man 
may  change  his  principles;  and  that  he, 
-who  was  once  deservedly  commended, 
may  be  afterwards  satirised  with  eqnal 
justice;  or,  that  the  poet  was  dazzled 
with  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  found 
the  roan  whom  he  had  celebrated,  when 
he  bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  him 
more  narrowly,  unworthy  of  the  pjine* 
gyric  VI  hich  he  bad  too  hastily  bestowed ; 
amd  that,  as  a  false  satire  ought  to  be  re- 
canted, for  the  sake  of  him  whose  repu- 
tation may  be  injured,  false  praise  ought 
likewise  to  be  obviated,  lest  the  distinc- 
tion between  vice  and  virtue  should  be 
lost,  lest  a  bad  man  should  be  trusted 
upon  the  credit  of  his  encomiast,  or  lest 
others  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
like  praises  by  the  same  means. 

But  though  these  excuses  may  be  often 
plausible,  and  sometimes  just,  they  are 
very  seldom  satisfactory  to  mankind ; 

•  Printed  in  his  Works,  rol.  ii.  p.  391. 


and  the  waiter,  who  is  not  constant  to  his 
subject,  quickly  sinks  into  contempt,  bis 
satire  loses  its  force,  and  his  panegyric 
its  value;  and  he  is  only  considered  at 
one  time  as  a  flatterer,  and  as  a  calum- 
niator  at  another.  . 

To  avoid  these  imputations,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  follow  the  rules  of  virtue, 
and  to  preserve  an  unvaried  regard  to 
truth.  For  though  it  is  undoubtedly  pos- 
sible that  a  man,  however  cautious,  may 
be  sometimes  deceived  by  an  artful  ap> 
pearance  of  virtue,  or  by  false  evidences 
of  guilt,  such  errors  will  not  be  frequent ; 
and  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  name  of 
an  author  would  never  have  been  made 
contemptible,  had  no  man  ever  said  what 
he  did  not  think,  or  misled  others  but 
when  he  was  himself  deceived. 

'  The  Anthor  to  be  Let'  was  first  pub- 
lished in  a  single  pamphlet,  and  after- 
wards inserted  in  a  collection  of  pieces 
relating  to  the  Dnnciad,  which  were  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Savage  to  the  earl  of 
Middlesex,  in  a  dedication  t  which  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  sign,  though  he 
did  not  write  it,  and  in  which  there  are 
some  positions,  that  the  true  author  would 
perhaps  not  have  published  under  his  own 
name,  and  on  which  Mr.  Savage  afterv 
wards  reflected  with  no  great  satisfaction ; 
the  enumeration  of  the  bad  effects  of  the 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  assertion  that  the  "  liberties  uken  by 
the  writers  of  Journals  with  their  supe* 
riors  were  exorbitant  and  unjustifiable,*' 
very  ill  became  men,  who  have  them- 
selves  not  always  shown  the  exactest 
regard  to  the  laws  of  subordination  in 
their  writings,  and  who  have  often  satir- 
ized those  that  at  least  thought  themselves 
their  superiors,  as  they  were  eminent  for 
their  hereditary  rank,  and  employed  in 
the  highest  offices  of  the  kingdom.  But 
this  is  only  an  instance  of  that  partiality 
which  almost  every  man  indulges  with 
regard  to  himself:  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  a  blessing  when  we  are  inclined  to 
write  against  others,  and  a  calamity  when 
we  find  ourselves  overborne  by  the  mul- 
titude of  our  assailants;  as  the  power  of 
the  crown  is  always  thought  too  great  by 
those  who  suffer  by  its  influence,  and  too 
little  by  those  in  whose  favour  it  is  ex- 
erted ;  and  a  standing  army  is  generally 
accounted  necessary  by  those  who  com- 
mand, and  dangerous  and  oppressive  by 
those  who  support  it. 

Mr.  Savage  was  likewise  very  far  from 
believing,  that  the  letters  annexed  to  each 
species  of  bad  poets  in  the  Bathos  were, 
as  he  was  directed  to  assert,  "  set  down 
at  random;'*  for  when  he  was- charged 
by  one  of  his  friends  with  putting  his 

t  See  his  Works,  voUi.  p.  S83. 
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name  to  sndi  an  improbaMMty ,  he  had  no 
other  answer  to  make  than  that  **  he  did 
not  think  of  it ;"  and  his  friend  had  too 
niach  tenderness  to  reply,  that  next  to 
the  crime  of  writing  contrary  to  what  he 
thought,  was  ttut  of  writing  without 
thinking. 

After  having  remariced  what  is  false  in 
this  dedication,  it  is  proper  that  I  observe 
^e  impartiality  which  I  recommend,  by 
declaring  what  Savage  asserted;  that  the 
account  of  the  circnrostanees  which  at- 
tended the  poblication  of  the  Dunciad, 
however  strange  and  improbable,  was 
exactly  true. 

The  Mblication  of  this  piece  at  thU 
time  raised  Mr.  Savage  a  great  number 
of  enemies  among  (iM»e  that  were  at. 
tacked  by  Mr.  Pope,  with  whom  he  was 
considered  as  a  kind  of  confSederate,  and 
wh<mi  he  was  suspected  of  supplying  with 
private  intelligence  and  secret  incidents : 
so  that  the  ignominy  of  an  informer  was 
added  to  the  tenor  of  a  satirist. 

That  he  was  not  altogether  ft-ee  from 
literary  hypocrisy,  and  that  be  sometimes 
spoke  one  thing  and  wrote  another,  can* 
not  be  denied ;  because  he  himself  con- 
fessed, that,  when  he  lived  in  great 
teniliarity  with  Dennis,  he  wrote  an 
epigram  *  against  him. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  set  all  the  ma- 
lice of  the  pigmy  writers  at  defiance, 
and  thought  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Pope 
cheaply  purchased  by  being-  exposed  to 
their  censure  and  their  hatred ;  nor  had 
he  any  reason  to  repent  of  the  preference, 
for  he  found  Mr.  Pope  a  steady  and  an- 
alienable  friend  ahnoet  to  the  end  of  his 
Hfe. 

About  this  time,  notwithstanding  his 
avowed  neutrality  with  regard  to  party, 
he  published  a  panecyric  on  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  for  which  be  was  rewarded  by 
Um  with  twenty  guineas,  a  sum  not  very 
large,  if  either  the  excellence  of  the  per- 
formance, or  the  affluence  of  the  patron, 
be  considered :  but  greater  than  he  after- 
wards obtained  from  a  person  of  yet 
higher  rank,  and  more  desirous  in  ap- 
pearance of  being  distinguished  as  a  pa- 
tron of  literature. 

As  he  was  very  far  from  approving  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  in 

•  This  epifram  was,  1  believe,  never  pub- 


**  Should  Dennis  pablith  you  had  ttabb'd  your 

brother, 
Laiapoon'd  yosr  monarch,  or  debauchM  your 

mother; 
Say,  what  rtvense  on  Dennis  can  be  had, 
Too  dull  for  laughter,  for  reply  too  road ! 
On  one  m  poor  yon  cannot  take  the  law, 
On  one  to  old  your  sword  you  scorn  to  draw, 
tincmired  then,  let  the  harmless  monster  rage, 
Secure  in  dulness,  madness,  want,  and  ag-e.** 
Db.  J. 


oooversatioii  nacntioDed  fain  luinHliMi 
with  acrimony,  and  generally  with  co»> 
tempt ;  as  he  was  one  of  thoee  who  wcra 
always  lealons  in  their  asaertioiia  of  the 
justice  of  the  late  oppositioa,  Jealoos  of 
the  rights  ot  tiie  people,  and  darmed  by 
tlie  long  continued  triumph  of  the  eowt ; 
it  was  natural  to  ask  him  what  cosid  te* 
dnce  him  to  employ  hit  poetry  in  praiat 
of  that  man  who  was,  in  his  opinioa,  •■ 
enemy  to  liberty,  and  an  oppreaaor  of 
his  country  t  He  alleged  that  he  was  Ihea 
dependent  upon  the  lord  T>-rooiinel»  who 
was  an  implicit  follower  of  the  ninistvy ; 
and  tiut,  being  enjoined  by  hin,  aot 
without  menaces,  to  write  in  praia*  of 
his  leader,  he  had  not  resolution  aaflkieM 
to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  aSaenoe  to 
that  of  integrity. 
On  this,  and  on  OMny  odwr  c 


>iatrTOf 
t,wUcfc 


he  was  ready  to  lament  the  nsii 
living  at  the  tables  of  other  roen^ 
was  his  fiite  from  the  beginniof  to  the 
end  of  bis  life;  for  I  know  not  wbellicr 
he  ever  had,  for  three  months  tofethctv 
a  settled  babkatien,  in  which  ho  oooM 
daim  a  right  of  residence. 
To  this  nnhappy  state  it  fa  just  to  i 
lofthei 


inconstftncy  of  his  c 
duct ;  for  though  a  readiness  to  comply 
with  the  incUnation  of  others  was  no 
part  of  his  natoral  character,  yet  he  was 
sometimes  obliged  torehahisobstiBaey, 
and  submit  his  own  judgment,  aad  ev«« 
his  virtue,  to  the  government  of  thoae  by 
whom  he  was  supported :  so  that,  if  Us 
miseries  wei-e  sometimes  the  coaso- 
quences  of  Us  faults,  he  ought  oot  yet  to 
be  wholly  excluded  from  oompaasioB, 
because  his  fauHs  were  very  often  the 
elects  of  his  misfsrtnnes. 

In  this  gay  period  •  of  his  life,  wUk 
he  was  sorroonded  byaffluenoe  and  plea- 
sure, he  published  The   Wanderer,  a 
moral  poem,  of  which  the  design  it  co8»> 
prised  in  these  lines : 
I  Ay  all  pnblic  care,  all  venal  strife, 
To  try  the  still,  coau^ared  with  acttvo  life  ; 
To  prove,  by  these,  the  sons  of  men  may  wwe 
The  fruits  of  bliss  to  burstiof  clouds  oTwoc; 
That  even  calamity,  by  thnuaht  rdned, 
inspirits  and  adorns  die  think ing  mind. 

And  more  distinctly  in  the  foUowing^ai- 

sage: 

By  woe,  the  soal  to  daring  action  swells; 

By  woe,  in  plaintless  patience  it  excels : 

From  patience,  prudent  clear  expcri»c« 

springs. 
And  traces  linowtedge  throbgli  the  coana  of 

thiuffs ! 
Thence  hope  is  form'd,  thence  fortitude»  sae- 

cess. 
Renown:— whate^  men  covet  and  carssa. 

This  performance  was  always  c<»id- 
dered  by  himself  as  his  master^cce; 
and  Mr.  Pope,  when  he  adced  hu  opi- 

•171». 
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nioa  of  it,  told  bin,  that  be  read  U  oooe 
over,  and  was  not  dUpleaMd  with  it ; 
tJut  it  gave  him  more  pleatore  at  the 
•econd  peratal,  and  delighted  him  still 
■MNre  at  the  tliird. 

It  has  been  generally  objected  to  The 
Wamdertr,  that  the  disposition  of  the 
parts  is  irregalar ;  that  the  design  is  ob. 
score,  and  the  plan  perplexed ;  tlut  the 
images,  however  beaatiful,  succeed  each 
other  witbont  order ;  and  that  the  whole 
performance  is  not  so  mnch  a  regular  fii- 
iNrie,  as  a  heapof  shining  materials  thrown 
together  by  accident,  which  strikes  rather 
with  the  solemn  magnificence  of  a  stu- 
pendous ruin,  than  the  elegant  grandeur 
of  a  finished  pile. 

This  criticism  is  universal,  and  there- 
fore it  is  reasonable  to  believe  it  at  least 
In  a  great  degree  just ;  but  Mr.  Savage 
was  uways  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
tbooght  his  drift  could  only  be  missed 
by  negligence  or  stupidity,  and  that  the 
whole  plan  was  regular,  and  the  parts 
distinct. 

It  was  never  denied  to  abound  with 
strong  represenutions  of  nature,  and  just 
observations  upon  life ;  and  it  may  easily 
be  observed,  that  most  of  his  pictures 
have  an  evident  tendencv  to  illustrate 
hto  first  great  position,  "  that  good  is  the 
consequence  of  evil."  The  sun  that  bums 
op  the  mountains,  fructifies  the  vales; 
the  deluge  that  rushes  down  the  broken 
rocks  with  dreadful  impetuosity,  is  sepa- 
rated into  purling  brooks ;  and  the  rage 
of  the  hurricane  purifies  the  air. 

Even  in  this  poem  he  is  not  able  to  for- 
bear one  touch  upon  the  cruelty  of  his 
mother,  which,  though  remarkably  deli- 
cate and  tender,  is  a  proof  how  deep  an 
inapression  it  had  upon  his  mind. 

This  must  be  at  least  acknowledged, 
which  ooght  to  be  thought  equivalent  to 
many  other  excellences,  that  this  poem 
can  promote  no  other  purposes  than  those 
ei  virtue,  and  that  it  is  written  with  a 
▼ery  strong  sense  of  the  efficacy  of  re- 
ligion. 

But  my  province  is  rather  to  give  the 
history  of  Mr.  Savage's  performances 
than  to  display  their  beauties,  or  to  ob- 
viate the  criticisms  which  they  have  occa- 
sioned ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  the  particular  passages  which  de- 
serve applause  :  I  shall  neither  show  the 
excdlence  of  his  descriptions,  nor  expa- 
tiate on  the  terrific  portrait  of  suicide,  nor 
Kint  out  the  artful  touches,  by  which  he 
I  distinguished  the  intellectual  features 
of  the  rebels,  who  suffer  death  in  his  hist 
canto.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe, 
that  Mr.  Savage  always  declared  the 
characters  wholly  fictitious,  and  without 
the  least  allusion  to  any  real  persons  or 


From  a  poem  so  diligently  laboured, 
and  so  successfully  finished,  it  might  be 
reasonably  expected  that  he  should  have 
gained  considerable  advantage ;  nor  can 
it,  without  some  degree  of  indignatioa 
and  concern,  be  told,  that  he  sold  the 
copy  fbr  ten  guineas,  of  which  he  after- 
wards returned  two,  that  the  two  last 
sheets  of  the  work  might  be  reprinted, 
of  which  he  had  in  his  absence  intrusted 
the  correction  to  a  friend,  who  was  too 
indolent  to  perform  it  with  accuracy. 

A  superstitions  regard  to  the  correction 
of  his  sheets  was  one  of  Mr.  Savage's 
peculiarities:  be  often  altered,  reviMd, 
recurred  to  bis  first  reading  or  punctna- 
tion,  and  again  adopted  the  alteration ; 
be  was  dubious  and  irresolute  without 
end,  as  on  a  oaestion  of  the  last  import- 
ance, and  at  last  was  seldom  satisfied ; 
the  intrusion  or  omission  of  a  comma 
was  sufficient  to  discompose  him,  and  h« 
would  Ument  an  error  of  a  single  l^ter 
as  a  heavy  calamity.  In  one  of  his  le^ 
ters  relating  to  an  impression  of  some 
verses,  he  remarks,  that  he  had,  with  re- 
gard to  the  correction  of  a  proof,  "  a 
spell  upon  him ;"  and  indeed  the  anxiety 
with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  minutest 
and  most  trifling  niceties,  deserved  no 
other  name  than  that  of  fascination. 

That  he  sold  so  valuable  a  performance 
for  so  small  a  price,  was  not  to  be  im- 
puted either  to  necessity,  by  which  the 
learned  and  ingenious  are  often  obliged 
to  submit  to  very  hard  conditions ;  or  to 
avarice,  hy  which  the  booksellers  are 
frequently  incited  to  oppress  that  genius 
by  which  they  are  supported ;  but  to  that 
intemperate  desire  of  pleasure,  and  hat 
bitual  slavery  to  his  passions,  which  in* 
volved  him  in  many  perplexities.  He 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  sogie  trifling  gratification, 
and,  being  without  money  for  the  present 
occasion, sokl  his  poem  to  the  first  bidder, 
and  perhaps  for  the  first  price  that  was 
proposed,  and  would  probably  have  been 
content  with  less,  if  less  had  been  offered 
him. 

This  poem  was  addressed  to  the  lord 
Tyrconnel,  not  only  in  the  first  lines,  but 
in  a  fonpal  dedication  filled  with  the 
highest  strains  of  panegyric,  and  the 
warmest  professions  of  gratitude,  but  by 
no  means  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  con- 
nexion or  elegance  (tf  style. 

These  praises  in  a  short  time  he  found 
himself  inclined  to  retract,  being  dis- 
carded by  the  man  on  whom  he  had  bfr. 
stowed  them,  and  whom  he  then  imme- 
diately discovered  not  to  have  deserved 
them.  Of  this  quarrel,  which  every  day 
made  more  bitter,  lord  Tyrconnel  and 
Mr.  Savage  assigned  very  different  rea- 
sons, which  might  perhaps  all  in  reality 
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concur,  thoogh  they  were  not  at  all  con- 
%'enient  to  be  alleged  by  either  party. 
Lord  Tyrconnel  affirmed,  that  it  was  the 
constant  practice  of  Mr.  Savage  to  enter 
a  tavern  with  any  company  that  proposed 
it,  drink  the  most  expensive  wines  with 
great  profoflion,  and  when  the  reckoning 
was  demanded,  to  be  withont  money  : 
if,  as  it  often  happened,  his  company 
were  willing  to  defray  his  part,  the  affair 
ended  without  any  ill  consequences ;  bnt 
if  they  were  refractory,  and  expected 
that  the  wine  shonid  be  paid  for  by  him 
that  drank  it,  his  method  of  composition 
was,  to  take  them  with  him  to  his  own 
apartment,  assume  the  government  of 
the  house,  and  order  the  butler  in  an  im- 
perious manner  to  set  the  best  wine  in  the 
cellar  before  his  company,  who  often 
drank  till  they  forgot  the  respect  due  to 
the  house  in  which  they  were  entertain- 
ed, indulged  themselves  in  the  utmost 
extravagance  of  merriment,  practised 
the  most  licentious  frolics,  and  committed 
all  the  outrages  of  drunkenness. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  chaise  which 
lord  Tyrconnel  brought  against  him: 
Having  given  him  a  collection  of  valu- 
able books,  stamped  with  his  own  arms, 
be  had  the  mortification  to  see  them  in  a 
short  time  exposed  to  sale  upon  the  stalls, 
it  being  usual  with  Mr.  Savage,  when  he 
wanted  a  small  sum,  to  take  his  books  to 
the  pawnbroker. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sa- 
vage easily  credited  both  these  accusa- 
tions :  for  having  been  obliged,  from  his 
first  entrance  into  the  world,  to  subsist 
upon  expedients,  affluence  was  not  able 
to  exalt  him  above  them ;  and  so  much 
was  be  delighted  with  wine  and  conver- 
sation, and  so  long  had  he  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  by  chance,  that  he  would 
at  any  time  go  to  the  tavern  withont 
scruple,  and  trust  for  the  reckoning  to 
the  liberality  of  his  company,  and  fre- 
quently of  company  to  whom  he  was 
very  little  known.  This  conduct  indeed 
very  seldom  drew  upon  him  those  incon- 
veniences that  might  be  feared  by  any 
other  person ;  for  his  conversation  was 
so  entertaining,  and  his  address  so  pleas- 
ing, that  few  thought  the  pleasure  which 
they  received  from  him  dearly  purchased, 
by  paying  for  his  wine.  It  was  his  pe- 
culiar happiness,  that  he  scarcely  ever 
found  a  stranger,  whom  he  did  not  leave 
a  friend ;  but  it  must  likewise  be  added, 
that  he  had  not  often  a  friend  long,  with- 
ont obliging  him  to  become  a  stranger. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clared, that  lord  Tyrconnel  *  quarrelled 

•  His  expression  in  one  of  his  letters  was, 
**  tliarlordTyroonnel  bad  involved  his  estate, 
and  therefore  poorly  sought  an  occasion  to 
quarrel  with  him." 


With  him,  because  he  would  tiot  subtract 
from  his  own  luxury  and  extravagance 
what  he  had  promised  to  allow  bira,  and 
that  his  resentment  was  only  a  plea  for 
the  violation  of  his  promise.  He  asserted, 
that  he  had  done  nothing  that  ought  to 
exclude  him  from  that  subsisten<ie  which 
he  thought  not  so  much  a  favour  as  a 
debl,  since  it  was  offered  him  upon  con- 
ditions which  he  had  never  broken ;  and 
that  his  only  fault  was,  that  he  conld  not 
be  supported  with  nothing. 

He  acknowledged,  that  lord  Tyrconnel 
often  exhorted  him  to  regulate  his  method 
of  life,  and  not  to  spend  all  his  nights  in 
taverns,  and  that  he  appeared  desirous 
that  he  would  pass  those  hours  with  him, 
which  he  so  freely  bestowed  upon  others. 
This  demand  Mr.  Savage  considered  as 
a  censure  of  his  conduct,  which  be  conid 
never  patiently  bear,  and  which,  in  the 
latter  and  cooler  parts  of  his  life,  was  so 
offensive  to  him,  that  he  declared  it  as 
his  resolution  j  **  to  spurn  that  friend  who 
should  presume  to  dictate  to  him  ;"  and 
it  is  not  likely  that,  in  his  earlier  years, 
he  received  admonitions  with  more  calm- 
ness. 

He  was  likewise  inclined  to  resent  snch 
expectations,  as  tending  to  infringe  his 
liberty,  of  which  he  was  very  jealons, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  the  gratification 
of  his  passions;  and  declared,  that  the 
request  was  still  more  unreasonable,  as 
the  company  to  which  he  was  to  have 
been  confined  was  insnpportably  dis- 
agreeable. This  assertion  affords  another 
instance  of  that  inconsistency  of  his  writ- 
ings with  his  conversation,  which  was  so 
often  to  be  observed.  He  forgot  how 
lavishlv  he  had,  in  his  Dedication  to  The 
fVanderer,  extolled  the  delicacy  and 
penetration,  the  humanity  and  generosity, 
the  candour  and  politeness  of  the  man, 
whom,  when  he  no  longer  loved  him,  he 
declared  to  be  a  wretch  without  under- 
standing, withont  good-nature,  and  with- 
out jusdce ;  of  whose  name  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  leave  no  trace  in 
any  ftiture  edition  of  his  writings ;  and 
accordingly  blotted  it  out  of  that  copy 
of  The  Wanderer  which  was  in  his 
hands. 

During  his  continuance  with  the  lord 
Tyrconnel,  he  wrote  The  Triumph  qf 
Health  and  Mirth,  on  the  recovery  of 
lady  Tyrconnel  ft-om  a  languishing  illness. 
This  performance  is  remarkable,  not  only 
for  the  gaiety  of  the  ideas,  and  the  me- 
lody of  the  numbers,  but  for  the  agree- 
able fiction  upon  which  it  is  formed. 
Mirth  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  for  the 
sickness  of  her  favourite,  takes  a  flight 
in  quest  of  her  sister  Health,  whom  she 
finds  reclined  upon  the  brow  of  a  lofty 
mountain,^amidst  the  fragrance  of  per- 
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petiial  spring,  with  the  breeses  of  the 
morning  sporting  abont  her.  Being  so- 
licited by  her  sister  Mirth,  she  readily 
promises  her  assistance,  flies  away  in  a 
cloud,  and  impregnates  the  waters  of 
Bath  with  new  virtues,  by  which  the 
sickness  of  Belinda  is  relieved. 

As  the  repatatioa  of  his  abilities,  the 
particular  circumstances  of  his  birth  and 
life,  the  splendour -of  his  appearance,  and 
the  distinction  which  was  for  some  time 
paid  him  by  lord  Tyrconnel,  entitled  him 
to  familiarity  with  persons  of  higher  rank 
than  those  to  whose  conversation  he  had 
been  before  admitted ;  he  did  not  fail  to 
gratify  that  curiosity,  which  induced  him 
to  take  a  nearer  view  of  those  whom  their 
birth,  their  employments,  or  their  for- 
tunes, necessarily  place  at  a  distance  from 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and  to  ex- 
amine whether  their  merit  was  magnified 
or  diminished  by.  the  medium  through 
which  it  was  contemfrfated ;  whetherthe 
splendour  with  which  they  dazzled  their 
admirers  was  inherent  in  themselves,  or 
only  reflected  on  them  by  the  objects 
thatinrrounded  them ;  and  whether  great 
men  were  selected-  for  high  stations,  or 
high  stations  made  great  men. 

F#rthb  purpose  be  took  all  t>pportn- 
nities  of  conversing  familiarly  with  those 
wbe  were  most  conspicuous  at  that  time 
for  tbeir  power  or  their  influence;  he 
watched  their  looser  moments,  and  ex- 
amined tiieir  domestic  behaviour,  with 
that  acnteness  which  nature  had  given 
bim,  and  which  the  uncommon  variety 
of  his  life  had  contributed  to  increase, 
and  that  inqoisitiveness  which  must  al- 
ways be  produced  in  a  vigorous  mind, 
by  an  absolute  freedom  from  all  pressing 
or  domestic  engagements. 

His  discernment  was  quick,  and  there- 
fore he  soon  found  in  every  person,  and 
in  every  affair,  something  that  deserved 
attention ;  he  was  supported  by  others, 
without  any  care  for  himself,  and  was 
therefore  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  observa- 
tiens. 

More  circumstances  to  constitute  a 
critic  on  human  life  could  not  easily 
concur ;  nor  indeed  could  any  man,  who 
assumed  from  accidental  advantaees  more 

E raise  than  he  could  justly  claim  from 
is  real  merit,  admit  any  acquaintabce 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  Savage ;  of 
whbm  likewise  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
abilities  really  exalted  above  the  com- 
mon level,  or  virtue  refined  from  passion, 
or  proof  against  corruption,  could  not 
easily  find  an  aUer  judge,  or  a  warmer 
advocate. 

What  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Savage's 
inquiry,  though  he  was  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  conceal  his  discoveries,  it  may 
not  be  entirely  safe  to  relate,  because  the 


persons  .whose  characters  he  criticised 
are  powerful;  and  power  and  resent- 
nient  are  seldom  strangers;  nor  would 
it  perhaps  be  wholly  just,  because  what 
he  asserted  in  conversation  might,  though 
true  in  general,  be  heightened  by  some 
momentary  ardour  of  imagination,  and, 
as  it  can  be  delivered  only  from  memoi-y, 
may  be  imperfectly  represented ;  so  that 
the  picture,  at  first  aggravated,  and  then 
unskilfully  copied>,  may  be  justly  sus- 
pected to  retain  no  great  resemblance  of 
the  original. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  he 
did  not  appear  to  have  formed  very  ele- 
vated ideas  of  those  to  whom  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs,  or  the  conduct  of 
parties,  has  been  intrusted ;  who  have 
been  considered  as  the  advocates  of  the 
crown,  or  the  guardians  of  the  people ; 
and  who  have  obtained  the  most  implicit 
confidence,  and  the  loudest  applauses. 
Of  one  particular  ^rson,  who  has  been 
at  one  time  so  popular  as  to  be  generally 
esteemed,  and  at  another  so  formidable 
as  to  be  universally  detested,  he  observed, 
that  bis  acquisitions  had  been  small,  or 
that  his  capacity  was  narrow,  and  that 
the  whole  range  of  his  mind  was  from 
obscenity  to  politics,  and  from  politics 
to  obscenity. 

But  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his 
speculations  on  great  characters  was  now 
at  an  end.  He  was  banished  from  the 
table  of  lord  Tyrconnel,  and  turned  again 
adrift  upon  the  world »  without  prospect 
of  findrag  quickly  any  other  harbour. 
As  prudence  was  not  one  of  the  virtues 
by  which  he  was  distinguished,  he  had 
made  no  provision  against  a  misfortune  > 
like  this.  And  though  it  .is  not  to  be 
imagined  but  that  the  separation  must 
for  some  time  have  been  preceded  by 
coldness,  peevishness,  or  neglect,  though 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  consequence  of  ac- 
cumulated provocations  on  both  sides ;  yet 
every  one  that  knew  Savage  will  readily 
believe,  that  to  him  it  was  sudden  as  a 
stroke  of  thunder ;  that,  though  he  might 
have  transiently  suspected  it,  he  had 
never  suffered  any  thought  so  unpleasing 
to  sink  into  his  mind,  but  that  be  had 
driven  it  away  by  amusements,  or  dreams 
of  future  felicity  and  affluence,  and  had 
never  taken  any  measures  by  which  he 
might  prevent  a  precipitation  from  plenty 
to  indigence. 

This  quarrel  and  separation,  and  the 
difficulties  to  which  Mr.  Savage  was  ex- 
posed by  them,  were  soon  known  both 
to  his  friends  and  enemies ;  nor  was  it 
long  before  he  perceived,  fk-om  the  be- 
haviour of  both,  how  much  is  added  to 
the  lustre  of  genius  by  the  ornaments  of 
wealth.^ 

His  condition  did  not  appear  to  excite 
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much  e<Nn|A8Mon ;  fof  1m  bad  n«t  been 
always  carefat  to  use  tbe  adrantages  he 
enjoyed  with  that  moderation  which 
ought  to  have  been  with  more  than  nraal 
caution  preserved  by  him,  who  knew,  if 
he  had  reflected,  that  he  was  only  a  depen- 
dant on  the  bounty  of  another,  whom  lie 
could  expect  to  support  him  no  longer 
than  he  endeavoured  Co  preserve  his  fa- 
vour by  coaafdylng  with  his  ineUnatioDs, 
asd  whom  he  nevertheless  set  at  defiance, 
and  was  continually  Irritating  by  negli- 
gence or  encroachments. 

Bxamplea  need  not  be  sooght  at  any 
great  distance  to  prove,  that  superiority 
of  fortune  has  a  natarai  tendency  to 
kindle  pride,  and  that  pride  seldom  Aiils 
to  exert  itself  in  contempt  and  insult ; 
and  if  this  is  often  the  effect  of  heredi. 
tary  wealth,  and  of  honours  enjoyed  only 
by  the  merits  of  otiwrs,  it  is  some  vx^ 
tenuation  of  any  indecent  triamphs  to 
which  this  anfaappy  man  may  have  been 
betrayed,  that  bts  prosperity  was  height- 
ened by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  nrade 
mote  intoxicating  by  a  sense  of  the  mi- 
sery  in  which  he  had  so  long  languished, 
and  perhaps  of  the  insults  which  he  had 
liMrmerly  borne,  and  whiefa  be  might 
now  think  himself  entitled  to  revenge. 
It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have 
anjostly  suffered  pain,  io  inflict  it  like- 
wise in  their  turn  with  the  same  injos- 
tice,  and  to  imagine  that  they  have  a 
right  to  treat  others  as  they  have  them- 
selves been  treated. 

That  Mr.  Savai^  was  too  much  ele- 
vated by  any  good  fortune,  is  generally 
known ;  and  some  passages  of  his  Intro- 
duction to  The  Author  to  be  Let  saffi- 
cientJy  show,  that  he  did  not  ^oUy 
refrain  Uwat  soeh  satire  as  he  afterwancis 
thought  very  UBJust  when  he  was  exposed 
to  it  himself;  for,  when  he  was  after- 
wards ridieuled  in  the  character  of  a 
distressed  poet,  he  very  easily  discover- 
ed, that  distreas  was  not  a  proper  subject 
lor  merrinsent,  or  tof^  of  invective.  He 
was  then  able  to  discern  that  if  misery 
be  the  effect  of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be 
reverenced ;  if  of  illfbrtune,to  be  pitied; 
and  if  of  vice,  not  to  be  insulted,  because 
it  is  perhapsitself  a  naaishment  adequate 
to  the  crime  by  which  it  was  produced. 
And  tbe  humanily  of  that  man  can  de- 
serve no  panegyric,  who  is  capable  of 
reproaching  a  criminal  in  the  hands  of 
the  executioner. 

Bat  these  reflections,  though  they 
readily  occurred  to  him  .in  the  first  and 
fast  parts  of  his  life,  were,  I  am  afraid, 
for  a  long  time  forgotten ;  at  least  they 
were  like  many  other  maxims,  treasure 
up  in  his  mind  rather  ior  show  than  use, 
and  operated  very  little  upon  bis  conduct, 
however  elofantly  he  might  sometimes 


explain,  or  however  ftireibfy  he  might 
inculcate,  them. 

His  degradation,  therefore,  from  the 
condition  which  he  had  enjoyed  with 
such  wanton  thoughtlessness,  was  con- 
sidered b^  many  as  an  occasion  of  tri. 
um  ph .  Those  who  had  before  p»d  their 
court  to  him  without  success,  soon  re- 
turned the  contempt  which  they  bad 
suffered ;  and  they  who  had  received 
favours  from  him,  for  of  such  favours  as 
he  could  bestow  he  was  very  liberal,  did 
not  always  remember  them.  So  much 
more  certain  are  the  effects  of  reaeot- 
ment  than  of  gratitude :  it  is  not  only  to 
many  more  pleasing  to  recoUect  those 
faults  which  place  others  bdow  them, 
than  those  virtues  by  which  they  are 
themselves  comparatively  depressed : 
but  it  is  likewise  more  easy  to  neglect, 
than  to  recompense;  and  though  thcue 
are  few  who  will  practise  a  laboriona 
virtue,  there  will  never  be  wanting  mid- 
titttdes  that  wiH  mdulge  in  easy  vice. 

Savage,  however,  was  very  little  ^s- 
turbed  at  the  marks  of  contempt  whids 
his  ill  fortune  brought  upon  him,  ftv» 
those  whom  he  never  esteensed,  and 
with  whom  he  never  considered  himself 
as  levelled  b^  any  oidamities :  and  thon^ 
it  was  not  without  some  uneasiness  that 
he  saw  some,  whose  friendship  he  valued, 
change  th^  behaviour ;  he  yet  observed 
their  coldness  without  much  ^notioB, 
consider^  them  as  the  slaves  of  fiottnne 
and  the  worshippers  of  prosperity,  sad 
was  more  indined  to  despise  them,  thaa 
to  lament  himself. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  after  this  re- 
turn of  his  wants,  he  found  mankind 
equally  favourable  to  him,  as  at  his  first 
appearance  in  the  world.  His  story, 
though  in  reality  not  lees  melam^ely, 
was  less  affecting,  because  it  was  ■• 
longer  new;  it  tberefwe  procured  him 
no  new  friends ;  and  those  th^  had  for. 
meriy  relieved  him,  thoi^t  they  might 
now  consign  him  to  others.  He  was  new 
likewise  considered  by  many  rath^  aa 
crimmal,  than  as  unhappy;  forthefrieads 
of  lord  Tyrconnel,  and  of  his  mother, 
were  sufficient^  industrious  to  pnb&li 
bis  weaknesses,  which  were  indeed  very 
numerous;  and  nothing  was  forgoUcBa 
that  might  make  him  either  hateful  or 
ridiculous. 

It  cannot  but  be  Imagined,  that  sock 
representations  of  his  faults  must  make 
great  numbers  less  sensible  of  his  dia- 
bress :  many,  who  had  only  an  opportn* 
nity  to  hear  one  part,  made  no  scruple 
to  propagate  the  account  which  they  re- 
cMved ;  many  assisted  their  eirenlation 
ffx>m  malice  or  revenge ;  and  perhaps 
many  pretended  to  credit  them,  that 
they  might  with  a  better  gmoe  wltMnnr 
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their  xvgaid,  «r  withhold  their  usitt- 
aace. 

Savage,  however,  was  not  one  of  those 
who  suffered  himself  to  be  injored  with- 
out resistance,  nor  was  less  diligent  in 
exposing  the  fanlts  of  lord  Tyrconnel, 
over  whom  be  obtained  at  least  this  ad- 
Tant^e,  that  he  drove  him  first  to  the 
practice  of  outrage  and  violence ;  fm*  he 
was  so  much  provoked  by  the  wit  and 
vimleoce  of  Savage,  that  he  came  with 
a  lumber  of  attendants,  that  did  no  ho- 
now  to  his  courage,  to  beat  him  at  a 
coffee-house.  But  it  happened  that  he 
had  left  the  place  a  few  minutes;  and 
bis  lordship  had,  without  danger,  the 
pleasure  of  boasting  how  he  would  have 
treated  Um.  Mr.  Savage  went  next 
day  to  repay  his  visit  at  bis  own  house ; 
but  was  prevailed  on,  by  his  domestics, 
to  retire  without  insisting  upon  seeing 
hhn. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  was  accused  by  Mr. 
Savage  of  some  actions  which  scarcely 
any  provocation  will  be  thought  sitfficient 
to  justify ;  such  as  seising  what  he  had 
in  his  lodgings,  and  other  instances  <^ 
wanton  cruelty,  by  which  he  increased 
Che  distress  of  Savage  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  himself. 

These  mutual  accusations  were  retorted 
on  both  sides,  for  raanv  years,  with  the 
utmost  degree  of  vinuence  and  rage ; 
and  time  seemed  rather  to  augment  than 
diminish  their  resentment.  That  the 
ai^er  of  Mr.  Savage  should  be  kept 
alive,  is  not  strange,  because  he  felt 
every  day  the  consequences  of  the  quar- 
rel ;  bat  it  might  reasonably  have  been 
hoped,  that  lord  Tyrconnel  might  have 
relented,  and  at  length  have  forgot  those 

C evocations,  which,  however  they  might 
ve  once  inflamed  him^  had  not  in 
reality  much  hurt  him. 

The  8|Hrit  of  Mr.  Savage  indeed  never 
snffiered  him  to  solicit  a  reconciliation ; 
he  returned  reproach  for  reproach,  and 
insult  for  insult;  his  superiority  of  wit 
supplied  the  disadvantages  of  his  fortune, 
and  enabled  him  to  form  a  party,  and 
]Mre|ndice  great  numbers  in  his  favour. 

Snt  though  4his  might  be  some  gratifi- 
cation of  his  vanity,  it  afforded  very  little 
relief  to  his  necessities ;  and  he  was  very 
frequently  reduced  to  uncommon  hard- 
ships, of  which*  however,  he  never  made 
any  mean  or  importunate  complaints, 
being  formed  rather  to  bear  misery  with 
fortitude,  than  enjoy  prosperity  with 
moderation. 

He  JBOW  thought  himself  a^in  at  li- 
berty  to  expose  the  cruelty  of  his  mother ; 
and  therefore,  I  believe,  about  this  time, 
poblished  The  Baaiard^  a  poem  remark- 
aUe  for  the  vivacious  sallies  of  thought 
in  the  begioning*  where  he  roidcesa  pom- 


pous enumeration  of  the  imaginary  ad- 
vantages of  base  birth  ;  and  the  pathetic 
sentiments  at  the  end,  where  he  recount* 
the  real  calamities  which  he  suffered  by 
the  crime  of  his  parents. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  verses,  the 
peculiar  eircumstaaces  of  the  author,  the 
novelty  of  the  subject,  and  the  notoriety 
of  the  story  to  which  the  allusions  are 
made,  procured  this  performaace  a  veiy 
favourable  reception;  great  numbers 
were  immediately  dispersed,  and  edi- 
tions were  multiplied  with  unusual  ra- 
pidity. 

One  circumstance  attended  the  pub- 
lication which  Savage  used  to  relate  with 
great  satirfaction.  His  mother,  to  whom 
the  poem  was  with  '*  due  reverence," 
inscribed,  bapp^ied  then  to  be  at  Bath, 
wliere  she  could  not  conveniently  retire 
from  censure,  or  conceal  herself  horn 
observation ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  re- 
pntation  of  the  poem  begin  to  spread^ 
than  she  heard  it  repeated  in  all  placet 
of  concourse ;  nor  could  she  enter  the 
assembly-rooms,  or  ctoss  the  walks,  with- 
out being  saluted  with  some  lines  from 
The  Beutard, 

This  was  perhape  the  ftrst  time  that  she 
ever  discovered  a  sense  of  shame,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  power  of  wit  was 
verv  conspicuous ;  the  wretch  who  had> 
without  scruple,  proclaimed  herself  an 
aduheressyand  who  had  first  endeavoured 
to  starve  her  son,  then  to  transport  him» 
and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not 
able  to  bear  the  refNresentation  of  her 
own  conduct;  but  fled  from  reproach, 
though  she  felt  ao  pain  from  guilt,  and 
left  Bath  in  the  utmost  haste,  to  shelter 
herself  among  the  crowds  of  London. 

Thus  Savage  had  the  satisfactioa  of 
finding,  that,  though  he  could  not  refum 
his  moUier,  he  could  punish  her^and  thai 
he  did  not  always  suffer  alone. 

The  pleasure  which  he  received  from 
this  increase  of  his  poetical  reputation, 
was  sufficient  for  some  time  to  over- 
balance the  miseries  of  want,  which  this 
performance  did  not  much  alleviate ;  for 
it  was  sold  for  a  very  trivial  sum  to  a 
bookseller,  who,  though  the  success  was 
so  unconunon  that  five  impressions  were 
sold,  of  which  many  were  undoubtedly 
very  numerous,  had  not  generosity  suf- 
ficient to  admit  the  unhappy  writer  to 
any  part  of  the  profit. 

The  sale  of  this  poem  was  always  men- 
tioned by  Savage  with  the  utmost  eleva- 
tion of  heart,  and  referred  to  by  him  as 
an  incontestable  proof  of  a  general  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  abiUties.  It  was 
indeed  the  only  production  of  which  he 
could  justly  boast  a  general  reception. 

But  though  he  did  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tnnity  whii^  success  gave  him  of  setting 
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a  high  rate  00  his  abilities,  bat  paid  doe 
defn^nce  to  the  saffragefl  of  mankind 
Mrhen  they  were  given  in  his  favour,  be 
did  not  suffer  his  esteem  of  himself  to 
depend  upon  others,  nor  found  any  thing 
sacred  in  the  voice  of  the  people  when 
they  were  inclined  to  censnre  him;  he 
then  readily  showed  the  folly  of  expecting ' 
that  the  public  should  judge  right,  ob- 
served how  slowly  poetical  merit  had 
often  forced  its  way  into  the  world ;  he 
contented  himself  with  the  applause  of 
men  of  judgment,  and  was  somewhat 
disposed  to  exclude  all  those  from  the 
character  of  men  of  judgment  who  did 
not  applaud  him. 

But  he  was  at  other  times  more  favour- 
able to  mankind  than  to  think  them  blind 
to  the  beauties  of  his  works,  and  imputed 
the  slowness  of  th^ir  sale  to  other  causes ; 
either  they  were  published  at  a  time 
when  the  town  was  empty,  or  when  the 
attention  ef  the  public  was  engrossed  by 
some  struggle  in  the  parliament,  or  some 
other  object  of  general  concern ;  or  they 
were  by  the  neglect  of  the  publisher  not 
diligently  dispersed, or  by  his  avarice  not 
advertised  with  sufficient  frequency.  Ad- 
dress, or  industry,  or  liberality,  was  al- 
ways wanting;  and  the  blame  was  laid 
rather  on  any  person  than  the  author. 

By  arts  like  these,  arts  which  every 
man  practises  in  some  degree,  and  to 
which  too  much  of  the  little  tranquillity 
of  life  is  to  be  ascribed,  Savage  was  al- 
ways able  to  live  at  peace  with  himself. 
Had  he  indeed  only  made  use  of  these 
expedients  to  alleviate  the  loss  or  want 
•f  fortunie  or  i-eputation,  or  any  other 
advantages  which  it  is  not  in  a  man's 

Eower  to  bestow  upon  himself,  they  might 
ave  been  justly  mentioned  as  instances 
•f  a  philosophical  mind,  and  "very  pro- 
peily  proposed  to  the  imitation  of  multi- 
tudes, who,  for  want  of  diverting  their 
imaginations  with  the  same  dexterity, 
languish  under  afflictions  which  might  be 
easily  removed. 

It  were  doubtless  to  be  wished,  that 
truth  and  reason  were  universally  pre- 
valent ;  that  every  thing  were  esteemed 
according  to  its  real  value ;  and  that  men 
wouM  secure  themselves  from  being  dis- 
appointed, in  their  endeavours  after  hap- 
Slness,  by  placing  it  only  in  virtue,  which 
always  to  be  obtained ;  but,  if  adven- 
titious and  foreign  pleasures  must  be  pur- 
sued, it  would  be  perhaps  of  some  benefit, 
since  that  pursuit  must  frequently  be 
fruitless,  if  the  practice  of  Savage  could 
be  taught,  that  folly  might  be  an  antidote 
to  folly,  and  one  follaey  be  obviated  by 
another. 

Bat  the  danger  of  this  pleasing  intoxi- 
cation must  not  be  concealed  ;  nor  indeed 
can  any  one,  after  having  observed  the 


life  of  Savage,  neied  to  be  cautioned 
against  it.  By  imputine  none  of  bis  mi- 
series to  himself,  he  continued  to  act  opon 
the  same  principles,  and  to  follow  the 
same  path;  was  never  made  wiser  by 
his  sufferings,  nor  preserved  by  one  mis- 
fortune from  falling  into  another.  He 
proceeded  throughout  his  life  to  tread  the 
same  steps  on  the  same  circle ;  always 
applauding  his  past  conduct,  or  at  least 
forgetting  it,  to  amuse  himself  with  the 
phantoms  of  happiness,  which  were  danc- 
ing before  him  ;  and  willingly  turned  his 
eyes  from  the  light  of  reason,  when  it 
would  have  discovered  the  illusion,  and 
shown  him,  what  he  never  wished  to  see, 
his  real  state. 

He  is  even  accused,  after  having  Inlled 
his  imagination  with  those  ideal  opiates, 
of  having  tried  the  same  experiment  upon 
bis  conscience ;  and,  having  accustomed 
himself  to  impute  all  deviations  from  the 
right  to  foreign  causes,  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  upon  every  occasion  too  easily 
reconciled  to  himself;  and  that  he  ap- 
peared very  little  to  regret  those  practices 
which  had  impaired  his  reputation.  The 
reigning  error  of  his  life  was,  that  he 
mistook  the  love  for  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue, and  was  indeed  not  so  much  a  good 
man,  as  the  friend  of  goodness. 

This  at  least  must  be  allowed  him,  that 
he  always  preserved  a  strong  sense  of  the 
dignity,  the  beauty,  and  the  necessity,  oi 
virtue;  and  that  he  never  contributed 
deliberately  to  spread  corruption  amongst 
mankind.  His  actions,  which  were  gene- 
rally precipitate,  were  often  blameaUe; 
but  his  writings,  being  the  productions  of 
study,  uniformly  tended  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  mind,  and  the  propagation  of  mo- 
rality and  piety. 

These  writings  may  improve  mankind, 
when  his  failings  shall  be  forgotten :  and 
therefore  he  must  be  considered,  npon  the 
whole,  as  a  benefactor  to  the  world ;  nor 
can  his  personal  example  do  anv  hnrt, 
since  whoever  hears  of  his  faults  will  hear 
of  the  miseries  which  they  brought  npon 
him,  and  which  would  deserve  less  pity, 
had  not  his  condition  been  such  as  made 
his  faults  pardonable.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  child  exposed  to  all  the 
temptations  of  indigence,  at  an  age  when 
resolution  was  not  yet  strengthened  by 
conviction,  nor  virtue  confirmed  by  babit : 
a  circumstance  which,  in  his  BoMtard, 
be  laments  in  a  very  affecting  manner : 

No  Mother**  care 

Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer: 
No  Father**  guardian  band  mjr  youth  maui- 

tain'd, 
CallM  forth  roy  Tirtnes,  or  froai  vice  restrainM. 

Th€  Beutard,  however  it  might  pro- 
voke or  mortify  his  mother,  could  not  be 
expected  to  melt  her  to  compassion,  s» 
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tbat  be  was  still  onder  the  same  want  of 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  aad  he  therefore 
exerted  all  the  interest  which  his  wit,  or 
his  birth,  or  his  misfortunes,  covld  pro- 
care,  to  obtain,  upon  the  death  of  Ens- 
den,  the  place  of  Poet  Laureate,  and 
prosecuted  his  application  with  so  mnch 
di)i|ence,  that  the  king  publicly  declared 
it  his  intention  to  bestow  it  upon  him ; 
but  such  was  the  fate  of  Savage,  that 
even  the  king,  when  he  intended  his  ad- 
vantage, was  d  isappointed  in  his  schemes ; 
for  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  has  the 
disposal  of  the  laurel,  as  one  of  the  ap- 
pendages of  his  office,  either  did  not 
know  the  king's  design,  or  did  not  ap- 
prove it,  or  thought  the  nomination  of 
the  Laureate  an  encroachment  upon  his 
rights,  and  therefore  bestowed  the  laurel 
npon  Col  ley  Cibber. 

Mr.  Savage,  thus  disappointed,  took  a 
resolntion  of  applying  to  the  queen,  that, 
having  once  given  him  life,  she  would 
enable  him  to  support  it ;  and  therefore 
published  a  short  poem  on  her  birthday, 
to  which  he  gave  the  odd  title  of  *  Volun- 
teer Laureate.'  The  event  of  this  essay 
he  has  himself  related  in  the  following 
letter,  which  he  prefixed  to  the  poem, 
when  he  afterwards  reprinted  it  in  *  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,'  whence  I  have 
copied  it  entire,  as  this  was  one  of  the 
few  attempts  in  which  Mr.  Savage  sac- 
ceeded. 

«  Ms.  Urban, 
"  In  your  Magazine  for  February  yon 
published  the  last '  Volunteer  Laureate,' 
written  on  a  very  melancholy  occasion, 
the  death  of  the  royal  patroness  of  arts 
and  literatnre  in  general,  and  of  the  au- 
thor of  that  poem  in  particular;  I  now 
send  yon  the  first  tbat  Mr.  Savage  wrote 
under  that  title.— This  gentleman,  not- 
withstanding  a  very  considerable  interest, 
being,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Eusden,  dis- 
appmnted  of  the  Laureate's  place,  wrote 
the  followinE  verses;  which  were  no 
sooner  published,  but  the  late  queen  sent 
to  a  bookseller  for  them.  The  author  had 
not  at  that  time  a  friend  either  to  get  him 
introduced,  or  his  poem  presented  at 
Court;  yet,  such  was  the  unspeakable 
goodness  of  that  princess,  that,  notwith- 
standing this  act  of  ceremony  was  want- 
ing, in  a  few  days  after  publication,  Mr. 
Savage  received  a  bank  bill  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  a  gracious  message  from  her 
majesty,  by  the  lord  North  and  GnilftNrd, 
to  this  effect :  *  That  her  majesty  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  verses;  that  she 
took  particularly  kind  his  lines  there  re- 
lating to  the  king ;  that  be  had  permission 
to  write  annuafly  on  the  same  subject ; 
and  that  he  should  yearly  receive  the 
like  present,  till  something  better  (which 


was  het-  majesty's  ibtention)  could  be 
done  for  him.'  After  this  he  ,was  per- 
mitted to  present  one  of  his  annual  poems 
to  her  majesty,  had  the  honour  of  kis^ 
ing  her  hand,  and  met  with  the  most 
gracious  reception. 

^  Yuan,  &c." 

Such  was  the  performance*,  -and  such 
its  reception ;  a  reception,  which,  though 
by  no  means  unkind,  was  yet -not  in  the 
highest  degree  generous:  to  ehain  down 
the  genius  of  a  writer  to  an  annual  pane- 
gyric, showed  in  the  queen  too  mnch 
desire  of  hearing  her  own  praises,  and  a 
greater  regard  to  herself  than  to  him  on 
whom  her  bounty  was  conferred.  It  was 
a  kind  of  avaricious  generosity,  by  which 
flattery  was  rather  purchased  than  genius 
rewarded. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  had  formerly  given  him 
the  same  allowance  with  much  more  he- 
roic intention :  she  had  no  other  view 
than  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  hit 
studies,  and  to  set  himself  above  the 
want  of  assistance,  and  was  contented 
with  doing  good  without  stipulating  for 
encomiums. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  not  at 
liberty  to  make  exceptions,  but  was  ra- 
vished with  the  favours  which  he  had 
received,  and  probably  yet  more  with 
those  which  he  was  furomised :  he  con- 
sidered himself  now  as  a  fevonrite  of  the 
queen,  and  did  not  doubt  but  a  few  an- 
nual poems  would  estabUsh  him  in  some 
profitable  employment. 

He  therefore  assumed  the  title  of  *'  Vo- 
lunteer Laureate,"  not  without  some  re- 
prehensions from  Cibber,  who  informed 
him,  that  the  title  of  **  Laureate"  was  a 
mark  of  honour  conferred  by  the  King» 
from  whom  all  honour  is  derived,  and 
which  therefore  no  man  had  a  right  to 
bestow  upon  himself;  and  added,  that  he 
might  with  equal  propriety  style  himself 
a  Volunteer  Lord  or  Volunteer  Baronet. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  remark  was 
just ;  but  Savage  did  not  think  any  title, 
which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Cibber,  so 
honourable  as  that  the  usurpation  of  it 
could  be  imputed  to  him  as  an  instance  of 
very  exorbitant  vanity,  and  therefore 
continued  to  write  under  the  same  title, 
and  received  every  year  the  same  re* 
ward. 

He  did  not  appear  to  consider  these 
encomiums  as  tests  of  his  abilities,  or  as 
any  thing  more  than  annual  hints  to  the 
queen  of  her  promise,  or  acts  of  cere^ 
mooy,  by  the  performance  of  which  he 
was  entitled  to  his  pension,  and  therefore 
did  not  labour  them  with  great  diligence, 
or  print  more  than  fifty  each  year,  ex- 

•  This  poem  is  inserted  in  the  late  collec- 
tion. 
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cept  that  for  tome  of  the  lut  yean  he 
regularly  inserted  them  in  '  The  Gentle- 
man's  Magasine/  by  which  they  were 
disoersed  over  the  kingdoaa. 

Of  some  of  them  he  had  himself  so  low 
an  opinion,  that  he  intended  to  omit  them 
in  the  collection  of  poems,  for  which  he 
printed  proposals,  and  solicited  subscrip- 
tioBs;  nor  can  it  seem  strange,  that, 
being  confined  to  the  same  subject,  he 
ilionld  be  at  some  times  indolent,  and^t 
others  nnsocoessAil;  that  he  should  some- 
times delay  a  disagreeable  task  till  it  was 
too  iate  to  perform  it  well ;  or  that  be 
•bodd  sometimes  repeat  the  same  sentl- 
Meat  on  the  same  occasion,  or  at  others 
be  misled,  by  an  attempt  after  novelty, 
to  foreed  conceptione  and  ftur  fetched 


9e  wrote  indeed  with  a  double  inten- 
iioo,  which  supplied  hire  with  some 
variety ;  for  his  business  was,  to  praise 
the  qaeen  for  the  favours  which  lie  had 
received,  and  to  complain  to  her  of  the 
delay  of  those  which  she  had  promised : 
in  sooM  of  his  pieces,  therefore,  gratitude 
is  predominant,  and  in  some  discontent ; 
in  some,  he  represents  himself  as  happy 
in  her  patronage ;  and,  in  others,  as  dis- 
oonsolate  to  6wi  himself  neglected. 

Her  promise,  like  other  promises  made 
to  this  unfortunate  man,  was  never  per- 
formed, though  he  took  suflkient  care 
that  it  shouM  not  be  forgotten.  The  pub- 
lication of  his  '  Volunteer  Laureate '  pro- 
cured him  no  other  reward  than  a  regular 
remittance  of  fifty  pounds. 

fie  was  not  so  depressed  by  bis  disap- 
poiirtmentR  as  to  neglect  any  opportunity 
that  was  offered  of  advancing  bis  interest. 
Wlien  the  princess  Anne  was  married, 
be  vrrote  a  poem  *  upon  bar  departure, 
oidy,  as  he  declared,  "  because  it  was 
expected  from  him,"  and  he  was  not 
willing  to  bar  his  own  prospects  by  any 
appearance  of  neglect. 

He  never  mentioned  any  advantage 
gained  by  this  poem,  or  any  regard  that 
was  paid  to  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  likely 
that  it  was  considered  at  court  as  an  act 
of  duty,  to  which  he  was  obliged  by  hb 
dependence,  and  which  it  was  therefore 
■ot  necessary  to  reward  by  any  new  fe- 
▼our:  or  perhaps  the  queen  really  in- 
tended his  advancement,  and  therefore 
thought  it  superfluous  to  lavish  presents 
•pon  a  man  whom  she  intended  to  esu- 
bUsh  for  life. 

About  this  time  not  only  Us  hopes 
were  in  danger  of  being  frustrated,  but 
his  pension  likewise  of  being  obstructed, 
by  an  accidental  calumny.  The  writer  of 
*  The  Daily  Courant,'  a  paper  then  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  minis- 

•  Printed  in  the  late  collection. 
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try,  diarged  him  with  a  erime,  wbid^ 
thongh  not  very  great  in  itself,  would 
have  been  remarkably  invidious  in  him, 
and  might  very  Justly  have  incensed  tiie 
queen  against  him.  He  was  accused  by 
name  of  influencing  elections  against  the 
court,  by  appearing  at  the  head  oi  a  Tory 
mob ;  nor  did  the  accuser  fail  to  aggra- 
vate his  crime,  by  representing  it  as  the 
effect  of  the  most  atrocious  ingratitude, 
and  a  kind  of  rebellion  against  the  queen, 
who  had  first  preserved  him  from  an 
infamous  death,  and  afterwards  distin- 
guished him  by  her  favour,  and  supported 
him  by  her  charity.  The  charge,  as  it 
was  open  and  confident,  was  likewise  by 
good  fortune  very  particular.  The  place 
of  the  transaction  was  mentioned,  and 
the  whole  series  of  the  rioter's  c<Midnct 
related.  This  exactness  made  Mr.  Sa- 
vage's vindication  easy;  for  he  never 
had  in  his  life  seen  the  place  which  was 
declared  to  be  the  scene  of  his  wicked- 
ness,  nor  ever  had  been  present  in  any 
town  when  its  representatives  were  cho- 
sen. This  answer  he  therefore  made  haste 
to  pnUbh,  widi  all  the  circnoutancet 
necessary  to  make  it  credible;  and  very 
reasonably  demanded,  that  the  accusa- 
tion shonld   be  retracted  in  the  same 


Ssper,  that  he  might  no  longer  suffer  the 
npuution  of  sedition  and  ingratitude. 
This  demand  was  likewise  pressed  by 
him  in  a  private  letter  to  the  autlior  of 
the  paper,  who,  either  trusting  to  the 
protection  of  those  whose  defence  he  had 
undertaken,  or  having  entertained  some 
personal  malice  against  Mr.  Savage,  or 
fearing  lest,  by  retracting  so  confident  tat 
assertion,  he  shouM  im(Hdr  the  credit  of 
bis  paper,  refosed  to  give  him  that  satit- 
faction. 

Mr.  Savage  therefore  thought  it  neces- 
sary, to  his  own  vindication,  to  prosecute 
him  in  the  King's  Bench ;  but  as  he  did 
not  find  any  ill  effects  ftt>m  the  accusa- 
tion, having  sufficiently  cleared  his  inno- 
cence, he  thought  any  farther  prooednru 
would  have  the  appearance  of  revosge} 
and  therefore  willingly  dropped  it. 

He  saw  soon  afterwards  a  process  com- 
menced in  the  same  court  against  himself, 
on  an  information  in  which  he  was  ac- 
cused (^writingand  publishing  an  obscene 
pamphlet. 

It  was  always  Mr.  Savage's  desire  to 
be  diatingnished ;  and,  when  any  contro- 
versy became  popular,  he  never  wanted 
some  reason  for  encaging  in  it  with  great 
ardour,  and  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
party  which  he  had  <diosen.  As  he  was 
never  celebrated  for  his  prudence,  he  bad 
no  sooner  taken  his  side,  and  informed 
himself  of  the  chief  topics  of  the  dispute, 
than  he  took  all  opportunities  of  assert- 
ing and  propagating  his  principles,  with* 
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«Bt  ««di  recird  to  hit  owb  interest,  <Nr 
My  otber  VUiUe  design  tluw  tint  of 
drawing  npon  hioMelf  the  attention  of 


The  dispate  between  the  bishop  oi 
London  and  the  cluuicellor  is  well  known 
to  liave  been  for  some  time  the  chief 
tofMC  of  political  cmiversation ;  and  there- 
fore Mr.  Savage,  in  parsoance  of  his 
character,  endeavoured  to  become  eon- 
spicnons  among  the  controvertists  with 
Which  every  coffee-hoose  was  filled  on 
that  occasion.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
<^pposer  of  all  the  claims  (^  ecclesiastical 
power,  though  he  did  not  know  on  what 
they  were  founded;  and  was  therefore 
no  friend  to  the  bishop  of  London.  But 
he  had  another  reason  for  appearing  as 
a  warm  advocate  for  Dr.  Rnndle ;  for 
Im  was  the  friend  ot  Mr.  Foster  and 
Mr.  nuMDson,  who  were  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Savage. 

Tkaa  remote  was  his  interest  in  the 
^aestion,  which,  however,  as  he  ima- 
ginedy  concerned  him  so  nearly,  that  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  harangue  and  dis- 
pute, but  necessary  likewise  to  write 
npon  it. 

He  therefore  engaged  with  great  ar- 
dour in  a  new  poem,  called  by  him, 
'  The  Progress  of  a  Divine  •/  in  which  he 
conducts  a  proflisate  priest,  by  all  the 
gradations  of  wickedness,  flnom  a  poor 
curacy  in  the  country  to  the  highest  pre- 
ferments of  the  Church ;  and  descrioes, 
with  that  humour  which  was  natural  to 
him,  and  that  knowledge  which  was  ex- 
mded  to  all  the  diversities  of  human  life, 
his  behaviour  in  every  station ;  and  in- 
sinnates,  that  this  |»ie8t,  thus  accom- 
plished, found  at  last  a  patron  in  the 
bishop  of  liondoo. 

When  he  was  adced,  by  one  oi  his 
friends,  on  what  pretence  he  could 
charge  the  bishop  wkh  such  an  action , 
be  bad  no  more  to  say  than  that  he  had 
only  inverted  the  accusation ;  and  that 
iie  thoog^t  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that 
be  who  obstructed  the  rise  (^  a  good  man 
witiiont  reason,  would  for  bad  reasons 
promote  the  exaltati<Hi  of  a  villain. 

The  clergy  were  universally  provoked 
by  this  sat^ ;  and  Savage,  who,  as  was 
his  constant  practice,  had  set  his  name  to 
his  perfiormance,  was  censured  in  *  The 
Weekly  Miscellany  •  >  with   severity, 

•  A  sbATt  satire  was  likewise  pablished  in 
the  sane  paper,  ia  which  were  the  following 
lines: 

<*  For  cmel  murder  dooni*d  to  hempen  death, 
Savmge,  hT  royal  iprace,  prolong 'd  bis  breath. 
Well  mifht  jroa  think  he  spent  hit  futare 

years 
In  nrayer,  and  fastinr,  and  repentant  tears. 
—But,  O  Tain  hope !— (he  trnly  SsTSffe  cries, 
'  Priests,  and  their  sterish  doctrines,  I  de- 
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which  IM  did  not  aeem  inclined  to  for- 
get. 

But  a  return  of  invective  was  not 
thought  a  sufficient  punishment.  Tbe 
Court  of  King's  Bench  waa  therefore 
moved  against  him ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return  an  answer  to  a  dmrge  of  ob» 
scenity.  It  was  urged  in  his  defence,  that 
obscenity  was  criminal  when  it  was  in- 
tended to  promote  the  practice  of  vice ; 
but  that  Mr.  Savage  had  only  introduced 


obscene  ideas,  Vith  tbe  view  of  exposing 
them  to  detestation,  and  of  amending  the 
age  by  showing  the  deformity  of  wicked- 
ness. This  plea  was  admitted ;  and  Shr 
Philip  Yorke,  who  then  presided  in  that 
court,  disraiMed  the  informitfion  with 
encomiums  ujpon  the  purity  and  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Savage's  writings.  The  pro» 
secution,  however,  answered  in  some 
measure  the  purpose  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  set  on  foot ;  for  Mr.  Savage  was 
so  far  intimidated  by  it,  that,  when  the 
edition  of  his  poem  was  sold,  he  did  not 
venture  to  reprint  it ;  so  that  it  was  in  a 
short  time  forgotten,  or  foi^jotten  by  all 
bat  those  whoin  it  <tfendedk 

Shall  I     ■■■ 

Who,  by  freMhhULii«  to  frse  acUoa  flred, 

In  midnight  brawls  a  deathless  name  ae^ 

qoired, 
Now  stoop  to  learn  of  ecclesiastic  menT~ 
—No,  ann'd  with  rhymt>  at  priests  111  take 

my  aim, 
Though  prudence  bids  me  murder  bat  theh' 

fame.' 

Wteklf  MUettttmv* 

Aa  answer  was  pobliabed  in  *Tbe  fSentle>> 
man's  MagaSine,'  written  by  an  unknown 
hand,  from  which  the  following  lines  ar« 
selected  I 

<*  Transform'd  by  thoughtless  rage,  and  w»U^ 

night  wine. 
From  malice  free,  and  pnsh'd  without  design) 
In  equal  brawl  if  Savage  innired  a  thrust. 
And  brought  the  youth  «  Tictim  to  the  dust; 
So  strong  the  hand  of  accident  appears. 
The  royal  hand  from  guilt  and  vengeance 

clears. 
Instead  of  wasting  'all  thy  Aiture  years. 
Savage,  ia  prayer  and  vain  repeatant  tears,' 
Exert  thy  pen  to  mend  a  vicious  sge. 
To  curb  the  priest,  and  sink  his  higb-cburch 

rage; 
To  show  what  frauds  tbe  holy  vestnwnts  hide. 
The  nests  of  avarice,  lust,  and  pedant  pride  i 
Then  change  the  scene,  let  merit  brightly 

shine, 
And  round  the  patriot  twist  the  wreath  di- 

vhie; 
The  heavenly  gaide  deliver  down  to  fame; 
In  well  tuned  lays  transmit  a  Foster's  name; 
Touch  every  passion  with  harmonious  ari» 
Exak  the  gealos,  and  correct  the  heart; 
Thus  future  times  shall  royal  grace  extol : 
Thus  polishM  lines  thy  present  £uae  enrol* 

•* But  grant 

—Maliciously  that  Savage  plunged  the  steel, 
And  made  oie  youth  iu  shining  vengeance 

feel; 
My  soul  abhors  the  act.  the  man  detests. 
But  more  the  bigotry  or  priestly  breasa.'*    . 
GtiUlemanf»maftixiiu,Mmp,rm*  Dr.  J. 
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.  It  i»  said. that  4<Hiie  end^avoin  were 
nsed  to  incense  the  qaeen  against  hiia : 
but  he  found  advocates  to  obviate  at  least 
part  of.  their  effect :  for,  though  be  was 
never  advanced,  he  still  continued  to 
receive  his  pension. 
.  This  poem  drew  more  infamy  upon 
him  than  any  incident  of  his  life ;  and, 
as  his  conduct  cannot  be  vindicated,  it  is 
proper  to  secure  his  memory  from  re- 
proach, by  informing  those  whom  he 
made  his  enemies,  that  he  never  intended 
to  repeat  the  provocation  ;  and  that, 
though  whenever  be  thought  be  had  any 
reason  to  complain  of  the  clei^,  be  used 
to  threaten  them  with  a  new  edition  of 
'  The  Progress  of  a  Divine,'  it  was  his 
4;aim  and  settled  resolution  to  suppress  it 
for  ever. 

.  He  once  intended  to  have  made  a  bet- 
ter reparation  for  the  folly  or  injustice 
with  which  be  might  be  charged,  by 
writing  another  poem,  called  *  The  Pro- 
gress  of  a  Freethinker,'  whom  he  in- 
tended to  lead  through  all  the  stages  of 
vice  and  folly,  to  convert  him  from  vir- 
tue to  wickedness,  and  from  religion  to 
infidelity,  by  all -the  modish  sophistry 
used  for  that  purpose ;  and  at  Jast  to  dis* 
miss  him  by  hb  own  hand  into  the  other 
world. 

That  he  did  not  execute  this  design  is 
a  real  loss  to  mankind ;  .for  he  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  scenes  of 
debauchery  to  have^  failed  in  bis  repre- 
sentations of  them,  and  too  zealous  for 
virtue  not  to  have  represented  them  in 
.such  a  manner  as  should  expose  them 
cither  to  ridicule  or  detestation^ 
'  Bnt  this  plan  was,  like  others,  formed 
and  laid  aside,  till  the  vigour  of  his  ima- 
Ifination  was  spent,  and  the  effervescence 
of  invention  had  subsided ;  bnt  soon  gave 
way  to  some  other  design ».  which  pleased 
by  its  novelty  for  a  while,. and  then  was 
neglected  like  the  former. 

He  was  still  in  his  usual  exigencies, 
having,  no  certain  support  but  the  pension 
allowed  him  by  the  queen,  which^  though 
it  might  have  kept  an  exact  economist 
from  want,  was  very  far  from  being  suf- 
ficient for  Mr.  Savage,  who  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  dismiss  any  of  his 
appetites  without  the  gratification  which 
.they  solicited,  and  whom  nothing  but 
want  of  money  withheld  from  partaking 
of  every  pleasure  that  fell  within  his 
•view. 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  his  pension 
was  very  particular.  No  sooner  had  he 
changed  the  bill,  than  he  vanished  from 
the  sight  of  all  his  acquaintance,  and  lay 
for  some  time  out  of  the  reach  of  all  the 
inquiries  that  friendship  or  curiosity  could 
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formed  even  those  whom  he  seemed: to 
regard  most,  where  he  had  been;  nor 
was  his  retreat  ever  discovered. 

This  was  his  constant  practice  during 
the  whole  time  that  he  received  the  pen- 
sion from  the  queen :  he  regularly  disap- 
peared and  returned.  He,  indeed,  affirmed 
that  he  retired  to  study,  and  that  the 
money  supported  him  in  solitude  for 
many  months ;  bnt  his  friends  declared, 
that  the  short  time  in  which  it  was  spent 
sufficiently  confuted  his  own  account  of 
his  conduct. 

His  politeness  and  his  wit  still  raised 
him  friends,  who  were  desirous  of  setting 
him  at  length  free  from  that  indigence  by 
which. he  had  been  hitherto  oppressed; 
and  therefore  solicited.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  in  his  favour  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness, that  they  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
next  place  that  .should  become  vacant, 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  This  promise  was  made  with  an 
uncommon  declaration,  V  that  it  was  not 
the  promise  of  a  minister  to  a  petitioner, 
but  of  a  friend  to  his  friend." 

Mr.  Savage  now  concluded  himself  set 
at  ease  for  ever,  and,  as  he  observes  in  a 
poem  written  on  that  incident  of  his  life, 
trusted  and  was  trusted ;  but  soon  found 
that  his  confidence  was  ill  gronnded,  and 
this  friendly  promise  was  not  inviolable. 
He  spent  a  long  time  in  solicitations,  and 
at  last  despaired  and  desisted. 

He  did  not  indeed  deny  that  he  had 
given  the  minister  some  reason  to  believe 
that  he  should  not  strengthen  his  own 
interest  by  advancing  him,  for  he  had 
taken  care  to  distinguish  himself  in  coffee- 
houses as  an  advocate- for  tbeministry  of 
the  last  years  of  Qaeen  Anne,  and  was 
always  ready  to  justify  theconduet,  and 
exalt  the  character,  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
whom  he  mentions  with  great  regard  in 
an  '  Epistle  upon  Authors,*  which  he 
wrote  about  that  time,  but  was  too  wise 
to  publish,  and  of  which  only  some  frag- 
ments have  appeased,  inserted  by  him  in 
the  '  Magaaine'  after  his  retirement. 

To  despair  was  not,  however,  the  cha- 
racter of  Savage ;  when  one  patronagv 
failed,  he  had  recourse  to  another.  The 
prince  was  now  extremely  popular,  and 
had  very,  liberally  rewarded  the  merit  of 
some  writers  whom  Mr.  Savage  did  not 
think  superior  to  hitnself,  and  therefore 
he  resolved  to  address  a  poem  to  him. 

For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  a 
subject  which  could  regard  only  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  affluence, 
and  which  was  therefore  proper  for  a 
poem  intended  to  procure  the  patronage 
of  a  prince ;  and,  having  retired  for  some 
time  to  Richmond,  that  he  might  prose- 


make  after  him.    At  length  he  appeared    cute  his  design  in  full  tranquillity,  with- 
again  pennyless  as  before,  but  never  in-    out  the  temptations  of  pleasure,  or  the 
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.solicitatioiis  of  creditora,  by^  which  his 
ineditatiops  were  la  equal  danger  of  being 
disconcerted,  he  produced  a  poem  *  On 
Public  Spirit,  with  regard  to  Public 
Works.' 

The  plan  of  thi«  poenL  is  very  exten 
live,  and  comprises  a  multitude  of  topics^ 
each  of  which  might  furnish  matter  suf- 
ficient for  a  long  performance,  and  of 
which  some  have  already  employed  more 
eminent  writers ;  but  as^  he  was  perhaps 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  his  own  design,  and  was  writing 
to  obtairi  a  supply  of  wants  too  pressing 
to  admit  of  long  or  accurate  inquiries, 
he  passes  negligently  over  many,  public 
works,  which,  even  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, deserved  to  be  m«re  elaborately 
treated. 

But,  though  he  may  sometimes  disap- 
point his  reader  by  transient  touches 
upon  these  subjects,,  which  have  often 
been  considered,  and  therefore  naturally 
raise  expectations,,  he  must  be  allowed 
amply  to  compensate  his  omissions,  by 
expatiating,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  work, 
■pon  a  kiml  of  beneficence  not  yet  cele- 
brated by  any  eminent  poet,  though  it 
BOW  appears  more  susceptible  of  embel- 
lishments, more  adapted  to  exalt  the 
ideas,  and  affect  the  passions,  than  many 
of  those  which  have  hithert&been  thought 
most  worthy  of  the  ornaments  of  verse. 
The  settlement  of  colonies  in.  uninhabited 
countries,  the  establishment  of  those  in 
security,  whose  misfortunes  have  noade 
their  own  country  no  longer  pleasing  or 
safe,  the  acquisition  of  property  without 
injury  to  any,  the  appropriation  of  the 
waste  and  luxuriant  bounties  of  nature, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  those  gifts  which 
Heaven  has  scattered  upon  regions  un- 
cultivated and  unoccupied,  cannot  be 
considered  without  giving  rise  to  a  great 
number  of  pleasing  ideas,  and  bewilder- 
ing the  imagination  in  delightful  pro- 
spects ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  specu- 
lations they  may  produce  in  those  who 
have  confined  themselves  to  political 
studies,  naturally  fixed  the  attention,  and 
excited  the  applause, .of  a  poet.  The 
politician,  when  he  considers  men  driven 
into. other  countries  for  shelter,  and  ob- 
liged to  retire  to  forests  and  deserts,  and 
pass  their  lives,  and  fix  their  posterity, 
in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world,  to 
avoid  those  hardships  which  they  suffer 
or  fear  in  their  native  place,  may  very 
properly  inquire,  why  the  legislature  does 
not  prow^ide  a  remedy  for  these  miseries, 
rather  than  encourage  an  escape  from 
tbem  ?  He  may  conclude  that  the  flight 
of  every  honest  man  is  a  loss  to  the  com- 
munity; that  those  who  are  unhappy 
without  guilt  ought  to  be  relieved ;  and 
(he  life,  which  is  overburthened  by  acci- 


dental, ealamitaes,.  set  at  ease  by  the  care 
of  the  public ;  and  that  those,  who  have 
by  misconduct  forfeited  their  claim  to 
favour,  ought  rather  to  be  made  useful  to 
the  society  which  they  have  injured,  than 
be  driven  from  it.  But  the  poet  is  em- 
ployed in  a  more  pleasing  undertaking 
than  that  of  proposing  laws  which,  how- 
ever just  or  expedient,  will  never  be 
made ;  or  endeavouring  to  reduce  to  ra- 
tional schemes  of  government  societies 
which  were  formed  by  chance*  and  are 
conducted  by  the  private  passions^  of 
those  who  preside  in  them.  He  guides 
the  unhappy  fugitive  fh>m  want  and  per- 
secution, to  plenty,  quiet,  and  security, 
and  seats  him  in  scenes  of  peaceful  solis. 
tude,  aud  undisturbed'  repose. 

Savage  has  not  forgotten,  amidst  the 
pleasing  sentiments-  which  this  prospect 
of  retirement  suggested  to  him,  to  cen^ 
sure  those  crimes  which  have  been  gene- 
rally committed  by  the  discoverers  of 
new  regions,  and  to  expose  the  enormous 
wickedness  of  making,  war  upon  barbar- 
ous nations  because  they  cannot  resis^, 
and  of  invading  countries  because  they 
are  fruitful ;  of  extending  navigation  only 
to  propagate  vice,  and  af  visiting  distant 
lands  only  to  lay  them  waste.  He  has 
asserted  the  natural  equality  of  mankind; 
and  endeavoured  to  suppress  that  pride 
which  inclines  men  to  imagine  that  right, 
is  the  consequence  of  power. 

His  description  of  the  various  miseries 
which  force  men  to  seek  for  refuge  in  , 
distant  countries,  affords  another  instance 
of  his  proficiency  in.  the  important. and 
extensive  study  of  human  life ;  and  the 
tenderness- with  which  he  recounts  them,, 
another  proof  of  his  humanity  and  bene^ 
volence. 

It  is  observable  that  the  close  of  this 
poem  discovers  a  change  which  experi- 
ence had  made  in  Mr.  Savage's  opinions^ 
In  a. poem  written  by  him  m  his  youth, 
and  published  in  his  Miscellanies,  he  de^ 
dares  his  contempt  of  the  contracted 
views'  and  narrow  prospects  of  the  mid- 
dle state  of  life,  and  declares  his  resolu- 
tion either  to  tower  like  the  cedar,  or  be 
trampled  like  the  shrub;  but  in  this 
poem,  though  addressed  to  a  prince,  he 
mentions  this  state  of  life  as  comprising 
those  who  ought  most  to  attract  reward, 
those  who  merit  most  the  confidence  of 
power,  and  the  familiarity  of  ^^reatness ; 
and,  accidentally  mentioning  this  passage 
to  one  of  his  friends,  declared,  that  in  his 
opinion  all  the  virtue  of  mankind  was 
comprehended  in  that  state. 

In  describing  villas  and  gardens,  he  did 
not  omit  to  condemn  that  absurd  custom, 
which  prevails  among  the  English,  of 
permitting  servants  to  receive  money 
from  strangers  for  the  entertainment  that 
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tbey  receive,  and  therefora  iaierted  in 
kit  poem  these  lines : 

But  what  the  iowerinir  prMe  <^  tc*rdeM  rare. 
However  royal,  or  however  fiiir, 
If  gatei ,  wbich  to  acceM  sbould  still  giy^  way, 
Ope  bu^  like  Peter*s  paradiiie,  for  paj» 
If  perquMited  varlets  frequent  stand, 
And  each  new  walk  must  a  new  tax  demand 
What  foreign  eye  but  with  contempt  surveys! 
What  Muse  ahall  from  oblivion  snatch  their 
praise  1 

Bat  before  the  pnblicatioB  of  his  per- 
formance he  recollected  that  the  queen 
allowed  her  garden  and  cave  at  Ridi- 
mood  to  be  sbown  for  money ;  and  that 
she  so  openly  ooantenanced  the  practice, 
that  she  had  bestowed  the  privilege  of 
showing  them  as  a  place  of  profit  on  a 
man,  whose  merit  she  valoed  herself 
npon  rewarding,  though  she  gave  him 
only  the  liberty  of  disgracing  his  co 
try. 

He  therefore  tfaoaght,  with  more  pm- 
dence  than  was  often  exerted  by  him, 
that  the  publication  of  these  lines  might 
be  ofiiciously  represented  as  an  insah 
japon  the  queen,  to  whom  he  owed  his 
life  and  his  subsistence;  and  that  the 
propriety  of  his  observation  would  be  no 
aecurity  against  the  censares  which  the 
anseasonableness  of  it  might  draw  upon 
him;  he  therefore  suppressed  the  passage 
in  the  first  edition,  but  after  the  queen's 
death  thought  the  saroecaation  no  longer 
necessary,  and  restored  it  to  the  proper 
^laoe. 

The  poem  was,  therefmre,  published 
without  any  political  faults,  and  inscribed 
to  the  prince ;  but  Mr«  Savage,  having 
•o  friend  npon  whom  he  could  prevail  to 
present  it  to  him,  had  no  other  method 
of  attracting .  his  observation  than  the 
publication  of  frequent  advertisements, 
and  therefore  received  no  reward  flrom 
his  patron,  however  generous  on  other 


This  disappointment  he  never  men- 
tioned without  indignation,  being  by  some 
means  or  other  confident  that  tbe  prince 
was  not  ignorant  of  his  address  to  him ; 
and  insionated,  that  if  any  advances  in 
popularity  could  have  been  made  by  dis- 
tinguishing him,  he  had  not  written  with- 
out notice,  or  without  reward. 

He  was  once  inclined  to  have  presented 
his  poem  in  person,  and  sent  to  the 
printer  for  a  copy  with  that  design ;  but 
either  his  opinion  changed,  or  his  resolu* 
tion  deserted  him,  and  he  continued  to 
resent  neglect  without  attempting  to  force 
himself  into  regard. 

Nor  was  tbe  public  much  more  favour- 
able than  his  patron ;  for  only  seventy- 
two  were  sold,  though  the  performance 
was  much  commended  by  some  whose 
judgment  in  that  kind  of  writing  is  gene- 
rally altowed.    Bat  Savage  easily  recon- 


ciled himself  to  mankind,  wftfaont  iin. 
puting  any  defect  to  his  work,  by  ob 
serving  that  his  poem  was  unluckily 
pnblisbed  two  days  after  the  prorogati<m 
of  the  parliament,  and  by  conseqoeoce  at 
a  time  when  all  those  who  could  be  ex- 
pected to  regard  it  were  in  the  bnrry  of 
preparing  for  their  departure,  or  engaged 
in  taking  leave  of  others  upon  theb*  dis. 
mission  flrom  pablic  affairs^ 

It  must  be  however  allowed,  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  public,  that  this  perforranwe 
is  not  the  most  excellent  of  Mr.  Savage's 
worics ;  and  that,  though  it  cannot  'be 
denied  to  contain  many  striking  senti- 
ments, majestic  linra,  and  just  observa- 
tions, it  is  in  general  not  sufficiently 
p<^hed  in  the  language,  or  enlivened  In 
the  imagery,  or  digested  in  the  plan. 

Thus  his  poem  contributed  nothing  to 
the  alleviation  of  his  poverty,  which  was 
such  as  very  few  coold  have  supported 
with  equal  patience;  but  to  which,  k 
must  likewise  be  confessed,  that  fow 
would  have  been  exposed  who  received 
punctually  fifty  pounds  a  year;  a  salary 
which,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
demands  of  vanity  and  luxury,  i»  yet 
found  sufficient  to  support  families  above 
want,  and  was  undoubtedly  man  than 
the  necessities  of  life  reauire. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  received  his 
pension,  than  he  withdrew  to  his  darting 
privacy,  from  which  he  returned  in  a 
short  time  to  his  former  distress,  and  for 
some  part  of  the  year  generally  lived  by 
chance,  eating  only  when  he  was  invited 
to  the  tables  of  his  acquaintances,  firom 
which  the  meanness  of  his  dress  crftea 
excluded  him,  when  the  politeness  and 
variety  of  his  conversation  would  have 
been  thought  a  sufficient  recompense  for 
his  entertainment. 

He  lodged  as  much  by  accident  as  he 
dined,  and  passed  the  night  soBaetinaes  in 
mean  houses,  which  are  set  op«i  at  night 
to  any  casual  wanderers,  sometimes  in 
cellars,  among  the  riot  and  filth  of  the 
meanest  and  most  proffigate  of  the  rabw 
ble ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  had  not 
money  to  support  even  the  expenses  of 
these  receptacles,  walked  about  tbe  streets 
till  he  was  weary,  and  lay  down  in  tbt 
summer  upon  a  bulk,  or  in  the  winter^ 
with  his  associates  in  poverty,  anumg  the 
ashes  of  a  glasshouse. 

In  this  manner  were  passed  those  days 
and  those  nights  which  nature  had  ena*> 
bled  him  to  have  employed  in  elevated 
speculations,  useful  studies,  or  pleasing 
conversatipn.  On  a  bulk,  in  a  cellar,  or 
in  a  glasshouse,  among  thieves  and  beg, 
gars,  was  to  be  found  the  Author  of  The 
fVanderer,  the  man  of  exalted  senti- 
ments, extensive  views,  and  curious  ob- 
servations; the  man  whose  remarks  oo 
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lire  iii%ht  bare  auisted  the  •tatetnwn, 
whose  ideas  of  virtne  might  have  ellligh^ 
ened  the  moralist,  whose  eloquence  might 
liave  influenced  senates,  and  whose  deli- 
cacy might  have  polished  conrts. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined  tliat  sacli 
necessities  might  sometimes  force  him 
upon  disrepatable  practices ;' and  it  it 
probable  that  these  lines  in  The  Wan- 
derer were  occasioned  by  his  reflections 
on  his  own  conduct: 

Though  misery  leads  to  happiness,  and  troth, 
Unequal  to  the  load  this  laiirnid  youth, 

JO,  let  none  censure,  if,  untried  by  srief, 
f,  amidst  wo«,  untenipted  by  relief,) 
He  •tooi>*d  reluctant  to  low  arts  of  shame. 
Which  then,  e'eu  then,  be  scorned,  and  biusbM 
to  name. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him 
was  certain  to  be  solicited  for  small 
sums,  which  the  frequency  of  the  request 
made  in  time  considerable ;  and  he  was 
Mierefore  quickly  shunned  by  those  who 
were  become  familiar  enough  to  be  trusted 
with  his  necessities;  but  his  rambling 
manner  of  life,  and  constant  appearance 
at  bouses  of  poblic  resort,  always  pro. 
cured  him  a  itew  succession  of  friends, 
whose  kindness  had  not  been  exhausted 
by  repeated  requests ;  so  that  he  was  sel- 
dom absolutely  without  resources,  but 
bad  in  bis  utmost  exigencies  this  comfort, 
that  he  always  imagined  himself  sure  of 
f  peedy  relief. 

It  was  observed,  that  be  always  asked 
faToura  of  this  kind  without  the  least  sub- 
mission or  apparent  consciousness  of  de- 
pendence, and  that  he  did  not  seem  to 
look  upon  a  compliance  with  his  reqoeM 
as  an  obligation  that  deserved  any  extra- 
ordinary acknowledgments ;  but  a  refusal 
was  resented  by  him  as  an  affront,  or 
complained  of  as  an  injury  ;  nor  did  be 
readily  reconcile  bimself  to  those  who 
either  denied  to  lend,  or  gave  him  after- 
wards any  intimation  that  they  expected 
to  be  repaid. 

He  was  sometimes  so  far  compassion- 
ated 1^  those  who  knew  both  his  merit 
and  distresses,  that  they  received  him 
into  their  families,  but  they  soon  disco- 
vered him  to  be  a  very  incommodious 
inmate ;  for,  being  always  accustomed  to 
an  irregular  manner  of  life,  he  could  not 
confine  himself  to  any  stated  hours,  or 
pay  any  regard  to  the  rules  of  a  family, 
bat  would  proldng  bis  conversation  till 
midnight,  without  considering  that  busi- 
ness might  require  his  friend's  applica- 
tion in  the  morning;  and,  when  he  had 
persuaded  himself  to  retire  to  bed,  was 
not,  without  equal  difiicnity,  called  up  to 
dinner;  it  was  therefore  impossible  to 
pay  him  any  distinction  without  the  en- 
tire subversion  of  all  economy,  a  kind  of 
establishment  which,  wherever  be  went. 


he  always  appeilred  ambitions  to  over*^ 
throw. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged, 
in  justification  of  mankind,  that  it  was 
not  always  by  the  negligence  or  coldness 
of  his  friends  that  Savage  was  distressed, 
but  because  it  was  in  reality  very  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  him  long  in  a  state  of 
easck  To  supply  him  with  money  was  a 
hopeless  attempt ;  for  bo  sooner  did  he 
see  bimself  master  of  a  sum  sufficient  to 
set  him  free  from  care  for  a  day,  than  be 
became  profuse  and  luxurious.  When 
once  he  had  entered  a  tavern,  or  engaged 
in  a  scheme  of  pleasure,  be  never  retired 
till  want  of  money  obliged  him  to  some 
new  expedient.  If  be  was  entertained  in 
a  family,  nothing  was  any  longer  to  be 
regarded  there  but  amusements  and  jol- 
lity;  wherever  Savage  entered,  he  im- 
mediately expected  that  order  and  busi- 
ness should  fly  before  him,  that  all  should 
thenceforward  be  left  to  hazard,  and  that 
no  dull  principle  of  domestic  manage- 
ment should  be  opposed  to  his  inclina- 
tion, or  intrude  upon  bis  gaiety. 

His  distresses,  however  afflictive,  never 
dejected  him;  ia  his  lowest  state  be 
wanted  not  spirit  to  assert  the  natural 
dignity  of  wit,  and  was  always  ready  to 
repress  that  insolence  which  the  supe- 
riority of  fortune  incited,  and  to  trample 
on  that  reputation  which  rose  upon  any 
other  basis  tban  that  of  merit :  he  never 
admitted  any  gross  familiarities,  or  sub- 
mitted to  be  treated  otherwise  tban  as 
an  equal.  Once,  when  he  was  withont 
lodging,  meat,  or  clothes,  one  of  his 
friends,  a  man  indeed  not  remarkable 
for  moderation  in  his  prosperity,  left  a 
message,  tbat  he  desired  to  see  him  about 
nine  in  the  morning.  Savage  knew  that 
his  intention  was  to  assist  him  ;  but  was 
very  much  disgusted  that  he  should  pre- 
sume to  prescribe  the  hour  of  his  attend- 
ance, and,  I  believe,  refused  to  visit  him, 
and  rejected  bis  kindness. 

The  same  invincible  temper,  whether 
firmness  or  obstinacy,  appeared  in  his 
conduct  to  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  from 
wbora  he  very  frequently  demanded, 
that  the  allowance  which  was  once  paid 
him  should  be  restored ;  but  with  whom 
he  never  appeared  to  entertain  for  a  mo- 
ment the  thought  of  soliciting  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  whom  he  treated  at  once 
with  all  the  haughtiness  of  superiority, 
and  all  the  bitterness  of  resentment,  lie 
wrote  to  him,  not  in  a  style  of  supplica- 
tion or  respect,  but  of  reproach,  menace, 
and  contempt ;  and  appeared  determined, 
if  he  ever  regained  his  allowance,  to  hold 
it  only  by  the  right  of  conquest. 

As  many  more  can  discover  that  a  man 
is  richer  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  them 
selves,  superiority  of  understanding  is 
S 
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not  so  readily  acknowledged  a»  that  of 
fortane ;  nor  is  that  haaghtiness,  which 
the  conscionsness  of  great  abilities  incites, 
borne  with  the  same  sabmission  as  the 
tyranny  of  aflluence ;  and  therefore  Sa- 
vage, by  asserting  his  claim  to  deference 
and  regard,  and  by  treating  those  with 
contempt,  whom  better  fortune  animated 
to  rebel  against  him,  did  not  Hil  to  raise 
a  great  nnmber  of  enemies  in  the  different 
classes  of  mankind.  Those  who  thongbt 
themselves  raised  above  him  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  riches,  hated  him  because 
they  foand  no  protection  from  the  peta- 
lance  of  his  wit.  Those  who  were  es- 
teemed for  their  writings  feared  him  as 
a  critic,  and  maligned  him  as  a  rival ; 
and  almost  all  the  smaller  wits  were  his 
professed  enemies. 

Among  these  Mr.  Miller  so  far  indulged 
bis  resentment  as  to  introduce  him  in  a 
farce,  and  direct  him  to  be  personated 
on  the  stage,  in  a  dress  like  that  which 
he  then  wore ;  a  mean  insult,  which  only 
insinuated  that  Savage  had  but  one  coat, 
and  which  was  therefore  despised  by 
him  rather  than  cesented ;  for,  though  he 
"wrole  a-laropoun  against  Miller,  he  never 
printed  it:  and  as  no  other  person  ought 
to  prosecute  that  revenge  from  which 
the  person  who  was  injured  desisted,  I 
shall  not  preserve  what  Mr.  Savage  sup- 
pressed ;  of  which  the  publication  would 
indeed  have  been  a  punishment  too  se- 
vere for  so  impotent  an  assault. 

The  great  hardships  of  poverty  were 
to  Savage  not  the  want  of  lodging  or  of 
food,  but  the  neglect  and  contempt  which 
it  drew  upon  him.  He  complained  that, 
as  his  affairs  grew  desperate,  he  found 
his  reputation  for  capacity  visibly  de- 
cline ;  that  his  opinion  in  questions  of 
criticism  was  no  longer  regajrded,  when 
his  coat  was  out  of  fashion  ;  and  that 
those  who,  in  the  interval  of  his  pros- 
perity, were  always  encouraging  bira  to 
great  undertakings  by  encomiums  on  his 
genius  and  assurances  of  success,  now 
received  any  mention  of  his  designs  with 
coldness,  thought  that  the  subjects  on 
which  he  proposed  to  write  were  very 
difficult,  and  were  ready  to  inform  him, 
that  the  event  of  a  poem  was  unceruin, 
that  an  author  ouj^t  to  employ  much 
time  in  the  consideration  of  his  plan, 
and  not  presume  to  sit  down  to  write  io 
confidence  of  a  few  cursory  ideas,  and  a 
superficial  knowledge;  difficulties  were 
started  on  all  sides,  and  he  was  no  kHstger 
qualified  for  any  performance  but  *  The 
Volunteer  Lauveate.' 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  never 
depressed  him ;  for  he  always  preservcKl 
a  steady  confidence  in  his  own  capacity, 
and  believed  nothing  above  his  reach 
which  he  should  at  any  time  earnestly 


endeavour  to  attain.  He  formed  schemes 
of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  know- 
ledge and  to  fortune,  and  flattered  him- 
self with  advances  to  be  made  in  science, 
as  with  riches,  to  be  enjoyed  in  some 
distant  period  of  his  life.  For  the  ac- 
quisition  of  knowledge  he  was  indeed 
far  better  qualified  than  for  that  of  riches ; 
for  he  was  naturally  inquisitive,  and  de- 
sirous of  the  conversation  of  those  from 
whom  any  information  was  to  be  ob- 
tained, but  by  no  means  solicitous  to 
improve  those  opportunities  that  were 
sometimes  offered  of  raising  his  fortune  ; 
and  he  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his 
ideas,  which,  when  once  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  them,  rarely  forsook  him  ;  a 
quality  which  could  never  be  communi- 
cated to  his  money. 

While  he  was  thus  wewing  oat  his  life 
in  expectation  that  the  queen  would 
some  time  recollect  her  promisey  be  had 
recourse  to  the  usual  practice  of  writers, 
and  published  proposals  for  printing  hit 
works  by  subseription,  to  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  many  who 
had  not  a  better  right  to  the  favour  of 
the  public ;  but,  whatever  was  the  rea- 
son, he  did  not  find  the  world  equally 
incUned  to  favour  him  ;  and  he  observed,, 
with  some  discontent,  that,  though  he 
offered  his  works  at  half  a  guinea,  he 
was  able  to  procure  but  a  smdl  number 
in  comparison  with  those  who  subscribed 
twice  as  much  to  Dock. 

Nor  was  it  without  indignation  that 
he  saw  his  proposals  neglected  by  the 
queen,  who  patronised  Mr.  Duck's  with 
uncommon  ardour,  and  incited  a  compe- 
tition, am<Mig  those  who  attended  the 
court,  who  should  most  promote  his  in- 
terest, and  who  should  first  offer  a  sub- 
scription. This  was  «  distinction  to 
which  Mr.  Savage  made  no  scruple  of 
asserting,  that  his  birth,  hb  misfortunes, 
and  his  genius,  gave  a  fairer  title,  than 
could  be  pleaded  by  him  on  whom  i> 
was  conferred^ 

Savage's  applications  were,  however, 
not  universally  unsuccessful;  for  some 
of  the  nobility  countenanced  his  design, 
encouraged  his  proposals,  and  subscribed 
with  great  liberality.  He  related  of  the 
duke  ot  Chandos  particularly,  that,  upon 
recjeiving  his  proposals,  he  sent  him  ten 
guineas. 

Bat  the  money  which  bis  subscriptions 
afforded  him  was  not  less  voUtile  than 
that  whioh  he  received  from  his  other 
schemes;  whenever  a  subscription  was 
paid  him,  he  went  to  a  tavern  ;  and,  as 
money  so  collected  is  necessarily  received 
in  small  sums,  he  never  was  able  to  send 
his  poems  to  the  press,  but  for  many 
years  continued  his  solicitation,  and 
squandered  whatever  he  obtained. 
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Tke  project  of  printing  his  works  was 
frequently  revived ;  and  as  his  proposals 
grew  obsolete,  new  ones  were  printed 
with  fresher  dates.  To  form  schemes  for 
the  pablication  was  one  of  his  favourite 
amusements ;  nor  was  he  ever  more  at 
ease  than  wlien»  with  any  friend  who 
readily  fell  in  with  his  schemes,  he  was 
adjusting  the  print,  forming  the  adver- 
tisements, and  regulating  the  dispersion 
of  his  new  edition,  which  he  really  in- 
tended some  time  to  publish,  and  which, 
as  long  experience  had  shown  him  the 
impossibility  of  printing  the  volume  to- 
gether, he  at  last  determined  to  divide 
into  weekly  or  monthly  numbers,  that 
the  profits  of  the  first  might  supply  the 
expenses  of  the  next. 

Thus  he  spent  his  time  in  mean  expe- 
dients and  tormenting  suspense,  living 
for  the  greatest  part  in  fear  of  prosecu- 
tions fkrom  his  creditors,  and  consequently 
sknUcing  in  obscure  parts  of  the  town,  of 
which  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  remotest 
corners.  But  wherever  he  came,  his 
address  secured  him  friends,  whom  his 
necessities  soon  alienated ;  so  that  he 
had,  perhaps,  a  more  numerous  acquaint- 
ance than  any  man  ever  t>efore  attained, 
there  being  scarcely  any  person  eminent 
on  any  account  to  whom  he  was  not 
known,  or  whose  character  he  was  not 
in  some  degree  able  to  delineate. 

To  the  acquisition  of  this  extensive  ac- 
quaintance every  circumstance  of  his  life 
contributed.  He  excelled  in  the  arts  of 
conversation,    and    therefore    willingly 

Eractised  them.  He  had  seldom  any 
ome,  or  even  a  lodging,  in  which  he 
coold  be  private;  and  therefore  was 
driven  into  public-houses  for  the  com- 
mon conveniences  of  life  and  supports 
of  nature.  He  was  always  ready  to 
comply  with  every  invitation,  having  no 
employment  to  withhold  him,  and  often 
no  money  to  provide  for  himself;  and 
by  dining  with  one  company,  ha  never 
failed  of  obtaining  an  introduction  into 
another. 

Thus  dissipated  was  bift^life,  and  thus 
casual  his  subsistence;  yet  did  not  the 
distraction  of  his  views  .hinder  him  from 
reflection,  nor  the  uncertainty  of  his  con- 
dition depress  his  gaiety.  When  he  had 
wandered  about  wiUioutany  fortunate 
adventure  by  which  he  was  le<l  into  a 
tavern,  be  sometimes  retired  into  the 
fields,  and  was  able  to  employ  his  mind 
in  study,  or  amuse  it  with  pleasing  ima- 
ginations; and  seldom  appeared  to  be 
melancholy,  but  when  some  sudden  mis- 
fortune bad  just  fallen  upon  him»  and 
even  then  in  a  few  moments  he  would 
disentangle  himself  from  his  perplexity, 
adopt  the  subject  of  conversation,  and 
apply  his  mind  wholly  to  the  objects  that 
others  presented  to  it. 


This  life,  anhappy  as  it  may  be  already 
imagined,  was  yet  imbittered,  in  1738, 
with  new  calamities.  The  death  of  the 
queen  deprived  him  of  all  the  prospects 
of  preferment  with  which  he  so  Idng  en- 
tertained his  imagination ;  and,  as  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  had«^  before  given  him 
reason  to  believe  tfaat<he  never  intended^ 
the  perfomMnca  of  bis  premise,  he  was 
now  abandoned  again  to  fortune. 

He  was,  however,  Ht  that  time,  sup- 
ported by  a  friend ;  and  as  it  was  not  his 
custom  to  look  out  for  distant  calamities, 
or  to  feel  any  other  pain  than  that  which 
forced  itself  upon  his  senses,  he  was  not 
much  afflicted  at  her  loss,  and  perhaps 
comforted  himself  that  his  pension  would 
be  now  continued  without  the  annual 
tribute  of  a  panegyric. 

Another  expectation  contributed  like- 
wise to  support  him  ;  he  had  taken  a 
resolution  to  write  a  second  trageily  upon 
the  story  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbnry,  in 
which  he  preserved  a  few  lines  of  his 
former  play,  but  made  a  total  alteration 
of  the  plan,  added  new  incidents,  and  in- 
troduced new  characters ;  so  tba\  it  was  a 
new  tragedy,  not  a  revival  of  the  former. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for 
not  making  choice  of  another  subject; 
but,  in  vindication  of  himself,  he  asserted, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  better; 
and  that  he  thought  it  his  interest  to  ex- 
tinguish the  memory  of  the  first  tragedy, 
which  he  could  only  do  by  writing  one 
less  defective  upon  the  same  story  ;  by 
which  he  should  entirely  defeat  the  arti- 
fice of  the  booksellers>  who,  after  the 
death  of  any  author  of  i>cpntation,  are 
always  indnstrtons  to  swell  bis  works, 
by  uniting  his-  worst  productions  with 
his  best. 

In  the  execotion'Of  this  scheme,  how- 
ever, he  pw>eeeded  but  slowly,  and  pro- 
bably only  employed  himself  upon  it 
when  he  could  find  no  other  amusement ; 
bu»  he  pleased  himself  with  counting  the 
profits,  and  perhaps  imagined,  that  the 
theatrical  reputation  which  he  was  about 
to  acquire,  would  be  equivalent  to  all 
that  lie  had  lost  by  the  death  of  his  pa- 
troness. 

He  did  not,  in  confidence  of  his  ap- 
proaching riches,  neglect  the  measures 
proper  to  secure  the  continuance  of  his 
pension,  though  some  of  his  favourers 
thought  him  culpable  fon  omitting  to 
write  on  her  death ;  but  on  her  birth- 
day next  year,  he  gave  a-  proof  of-  the. 
solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  tbe  power, 
of  his  genius.  He  knew  that- the  trade 
of  elegy  had  been  so  long  beaten,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  travel  in  it  with- 
out treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those 
who  had  gone  before  him;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  necessary,  thatbe  might 
distinguish  hint^||,(^^tijl|5tli^t?f  en- 
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cotniasts,  to  find  oat  som^  new  walk  of 
funeral  panegyric. 

This  difficult  task  be  performed  in  such 
«  manner,  that  this  poem  may  be  justly 
ranked-  among  the  best  pieces  that  the 
death  of  princes  has  produced.  By  trans- 
ferring the  mention  of  her  death  to  her 
birthday,  he  has  formed  a  happy  com- 
bination of  topics,  which  any  other  man 
would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to 
connect  in  one  view,  but  which  he  has 
united  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  rela« 
tion  between  them  appears  natural ;  and 
it  may  be  Justly  said,  that  what  no  other 
man  would  have  thought  on,  it  now  ap* 
pears  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to 
miss. 

The  beauty  of  this  peculiar  combina* 
tion  of  images  is  so  masterly,  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  set  this  poem  above  censure ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion many  other  delicate  touches  which 
may  be  found  in  it,  and  which  would 
deservedly  be  admired  in  any  other  per- 
formance. 

To  these  proofs  of  his  genius  may  be 
added,  frt>m  the  same  poem,  an  instance 
of  his  prudence,  an  excellence  for  which 
he  was  not  so  often  distinguished ;  he 
does  not  forget  to  remind  the  king,  in 
the  most  delicate  and  artful  manner,  of 
continuing  his  pension. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  this  ad- 
dress, he  was  for  some  time  in  suspense, 
but  was  in  no  great  degree  solicitous 
about  it ;  and  continued  his  labour  upon 
his  new  tragedy  with  great  tranquillity,' 
till  the  friend  who  had  for  a  considerable 
time  supported  him,  removing  bis  family 
to  another  place,  took  occasion  to  dis- 
miss him.  It  then  became  necessary  to 
inquire  more  diligently  what  was  deter, 
mined  in  his  affair,  having  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  no  great  favour  was  intended 
him,  because  he  had  not  received  his 
pension  at  the  usual  time. 

It  is  said,  that  he  did  not  take  those 
methods  of  retrieving  his  interest,  which 
were  most  likely  to  succeed ;  and  some 
of  those  who  were  employed  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, cautioned  him  against  too  macb 
violence  in  his  proceedings :  but  Mr.  Sa> 
vage,  who  seldom  regulated  his  conduct 
by  the  advice  of  others,  gave  way  to  his 
passion,  and  demanded  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  at  his  levee,  the  reason  of  the 
distinction  that  was  made  between  him 
and  the  other  pensioners  of  the  queen, 
with  a  degree  of  roughness  which  per- 
haps determined  him  to  withdraw  what 
had  been  only  delayed. 

Whatever  was  the  crime  of  which  he 
was  accused  or  suspected,  and  whatever 
influence  was  employed  against  him,  he 
received  soon  after  an  account  that  took 
from  him  all  hopes  of  regaining  his  pen- 
iion ;  and  he  had  now  no  prospect  of 


subsistence  but  fh>m  hi»  play,  and  he 
knew  no  way  of  living  for  the  time  re- 
required  to  finish  it. 

So  peculiar  were  the  misfortunes  of 
this  man,  deprived  of  an  estate  and  title 
by  a  particular  law,  exposed  and  aban- 
doned by  a  mother,  defrauded  by  a  mo- 
ther of  a  fortune  which  bis  father  had 
allotted  him,  he  entered  the  world  with- 
out a  friend;  and  though  hitf  abilities 
forced  themselves  into  esteem  and  repu- 
tation, he  was  never  able  to  obtain  any 
real  •  advantage,  and  whatever  prospects 
arose  were  always  intercepted  as  he  be- 
gan to  approach  them.  The  king's  in- 
tentions  in  his  favour  were  fhistrated ; 
his  dedication  to  the  Prince,  whose  gene^ 
rosity  on  every  other  occasion  was  emi- 
nent^ procured  him  no  reward ;  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  valued  himself 
upon  keeping  his  promise  to  others, 
broke  it  to  him  without  regret;  and  the 
bounty  of  the  qneen  was,  after  her  death, 
withdrawn  from  him,  and  from  him 
only. 

Such  were  his  misfortunes,  which  he 
yet  bore,  not  only  with  decency,  but  with 
cheerfulness;  nor  was  his  gaiety  clouded 
even  by  his  last  disappointments,  though 
he  was  in  a  short  time  reduced  to  the 
lowest  degree  of  distress,  and  often 
wanted  both  lodging  and  food.  At  this 
time  he  gave  another  instance  of  the  in- 
surmountable obstinacy  of  bis  spirit; 
his  clothes  were  worn  out;  and  he  re- 
ceived notice,  that  at  a  coflFee-bonsc 
some  clothes  and  linen  were  left  for 
him :  the  person  who  sent  them  did  not, 
I  believe,  inform  him  to  whom  be  was 
to  be  obliged,  that  he  might  spare  the 
perplexity  of  acknowledging  the  benefit ; 
but  though  the  offer  was  so  far  generous, 
it  was  made  with  some  neglect  of  cere^ 
monies,  which  Mr.  Savage  so  much  re- 
sented, that  he  refused  the  present,  and 
declined  to  enter  the  house  till  the  clothes 
that  had  been  designed  for  him  were 
taken  away. 

His  distress  was  now  publicly  known, 
and  his  friends, '  therefore,  thought  it 
proper  to  concert  some  measures  for  his 
relief ;  and  one  of  them  wrote  a  letter  to 
him,  in  which  he  expressed  his  concern 
**  for  the  miserable  withdrawing  of  his 
pension  ;**  and  gave  him  hopes,  that  in 
a  short  time  he  should  find  himself  sup- 
plied with  a  competence,  "  without  any 
dependence  on  those  little  creatures  which 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Great." 

The  scheme  proposed  for  this  happy 
and  independent  subsistence  was,  that 
he  should  retire  into  Wales,  and  receive 
an  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to 
be  raised  by  a  snbscriptton,  on  which  he 
was  to  live  privately  in  a  cheap  place, 
without  aspiring  any  more  to  affluence, 
or  having  any  farther  care  of  reputation. 
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.  This  offer  Mr.  Savage  gladly  accepted, 
thoq^b  with  inteotions  very  ditt'erent  from 
those  of  bis  friends ;  for  they  proposed 
that  he  should  continue  an  exile  from 
London  for  ever,  and  spend  all  the  re- 
tealning  part  of  his  life  at  Swansea;  but 
he  designed  only  to  take  the  opportunity , 
which  their  scheme  offered  him,  of  re- 
treating for  a  short  time,  that  he  might 
prepare  his  play  for  the  stage,  and  his 
other  works  for  the  press,  and  then  to 
return  to  London  to  exhibit  his  tragedy, 
and  live  upon  the  profits  of  his  own 
labour. 

With  regard  to  his  works,  he  proposed 
very  great  improvements,  which  would 
have  required  much  time,  or  great  appli- 
cation ;  and,  when  he  had  finished  them, 
he  designed  to  do  justice  to  his  sob- 
scribers,  by  publishing  them  according 
(o  his  proposals. 

As  he  was  ready  to  entertain  himself 
Ivith  future  pleasures,  he  had  planned  oot 
a  scheme  of  life  for  the  country,  of  which 
he  had  no  knowledge  but  from  pastorals 
and  songs.  He  imagined  that  be  shoald 
be  transported  to  scenes  of  flowery  fe- 
Ucity,  like  those  which  one  poet  has 
reflected  to  another;  and  had  projected 
a  perpetual  round  of  innocent  pleasures, 
of^  which  he  suspected  no  interruption 
from  pride,  or  ignorance,  or  brutality. 

With  these  expectations  he  was  so  en- 
chanted,  that  when  he  was  once  gently 
reproached  by  a  friend  for  submitting  to 
Jive  upon  a  subscription,  and  advised 
rather  by  a  resolute  exertion  of  his  abi- 
lities to  support  himself,,  he  could  not 
|>ear  to  debar  himself  from  the  happiness 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  calm  of  a 
cottage,  or  lose  the  opportunity  of  listen- 
ing, without  intermission,  to  the  melody 
of  the  nightingale,  which  he  believed 
was  to  be  heard  from  every  bramble, 
and  which  he  did  not  fail  to  mention  as 
a  very  important  part  of  the  happiness 
of  a  country  life. 

While  this  scheme  was  ripening,  his 
friends  directed  hil^  to  take  a  lodging  in 
the  liberties  of  the  Fleet,  that  he  miglit 
be  secure  from  his  creditors,  and  sent 
him  every  Monday  a  gainea,  which  he 
commonly  spent  before  the  next  morning, 
and  trusted,  after  his  usual  manner,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  week  to  the  bounty 
of  fortune. 

He  now  began  very  sensibly  to  feel 
the  miseries  of  dependence.  Those  by 
whoDi  he  was  to  be  supported  began  to 
prescribe  to  him  with  an  air  of  anCliority, 
which  he  knew  not  how  decently  to  re- 
sent, nor  patiently  to  bear;  and  be  soon 
discovered,  from  the  conduct  of  most  of 
his  subscribers,  that  he  was  yet  in  the 
hands  of  *'  little  creatures." 

Of  the  insolence  that  he  was  obliged 
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suffer,  he  gave  many  instances,  of 


which  none  appeared  to  raise  his  indig- 
nation to  a  givater  height,  than  the  me- 
thod which  was  taken  of  furnishing  him 
with  clothes.  Instead  of  consulting  him, 
and  allowing  him  to  send  a  tailor  hit 
orders  for  what  they  thought  proper  to 
allow  him,  they  proposed  to  send  for  a 
tailor  to  take  bis  measure,  and  then  to 
consult  how  they  should  equip  him. 

This  treatment  was  not  very  delicate, 
nor  was  it  such  as  Savage*s  humanity 
would  have  suggested  to  him  on  a  like 
occasion  ;  but  it  had  scarcely  deserved 
mention,  had  it  not,  by  affecting  him  in 
an  uncommon  degree,  shown  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  character.  Upon  hearing 
the  design  that  was  formed,  he  eame  to 
the  lodging  of  a  friend  with  the  most 
violent  agonies  of  rage ;  and,  being  asked 
what  it  could  be  that  gave  him  such  dis- 
turbance, he  replied  with  the  ntmoat 
vehemence  of  indignation,  **  That  they 
had  sent  for  a  tailor  to  mearnre  him." 

How  the  affair  ended  was  never  in- 
quired, for  fear  of  renewing  his  uneasi- 
ness. It  is  probable  that,  upon  recol- 
lection, he. submitted  with  a  good  grace 
to  what  he  could  not  avoid,  and  that  he 
discovered  no  resentment  where  he  had 
no  power. 

He  was,  however,  not  humbled  to  Im- 
plicit and  universal  compliance ;  for 
when  the  gentleman,  who  had  first  in- 
formed him  of  the  design  to  support  him 
by  a  subscription,  attempted  to  procure 
a  reconciliation  with  the  lord  Tyrconnel, 
he  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  npon 
to  comfdy  with  the  measures  tliat  were 
proposed. 

A  letter  was  written  for  him  *  to  Sir 
Wtttiain  Lenon,  to  prevail  npon  him  to 
interpose  hi»  good  oflkes  with  loid  Tyr- 
eonnel,  in  which  he  solicited  Sir  Wil- 
liam's assistance  "  for  a  man  who  really 
needed  it  as  much  as  any  man  could  well 
do ;"  and  informed  him,  that  he  was 
retiring  **  for  ever  to  a  place  where  he 
should  no  more  trouble  his  relations, 
friends,  or  enemies ;"  he  confessed,  that 
his  passion  had  betrayed  him  to  tomt 
owdact,  with  regard  to  lord  Tyrconael, 
for  which  he  could  not  bat  heartily  ask 
his  pardon;  and  as  he  imagined  lord 
Tyrconnel's  passion  might  be  yet  so  high 
Hiat  he  woukl  not "  receive  a  letter  from 
him,"  begged  that  Sir  WUliam  would 
endeavour  to  soften  him ;  and  expressed 
hia  hopes  that  he  would  comply  with 
this  request,  and  that  **  so  smalt  a  rela- 
tion would  not  harden  his  heart  against 
him.'* 

That  any  man  should  presume  to  die- 
tate  a  letter  to  him,  was  not  very  agree- 
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able  to  Mr.  Savage ;  and  therefiM-e  he 
was,  before  he  had  opened  it,  not  much 
inclined  to  approve  it.  But  when  he 
read  it,  he  found  it  contained  sentiments 
entirely  opposite  to  his  own,  and,  as  he 
asserted,  to  the  truth;  and  therefore, 
instead  of  copying  it,  wrote  his  friend  a 
letter  full  of  masculine  resentment  and 
warm  expostulations.  He  very  justly 
observed,  that  the  style  was  too  suppli- 
catory, and  the  representation  too  abject, 
and  that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  made 
him  complun  with  *'  the  dignity  of  a 
gentleman  in  distress."  He  declared 
that  he  would  not  write  the  paragraph 
in  which  be  was  to  ask  lord  Tyrconnel's 
pardon ;  for,  "  he  despised  his  pardon, 
and  therefore  could  not  heartily,  and 
wonld  not  hypocritically,  ask  it."  He 
remarked,  that  his  friend  made  a  very 
unreasonable  distinction  between  him- 
self and  him  ;  for,  says  he,  **  when  you 
mention  men  of  high  rank  in  your  own 
character,  they  are  '  those  little  creatures 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Great ;' 
but  when  you  address  them  in  mine, 
no  servility  is  sufficiently  humble."  He 
then  with  great  propriety  explained  the 
ill  consequences  which  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  letter,  which  his  relations 
would  print  in  their  own  defence,  and 
which  would  for  ever  be  produced  as  a 
full  answer  to  all  that  be  should  allege 
against  them;  for  be  always  intended  to 
publish  a  minute  account  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  to  the  honour  of  the  gen- 
tleman by  whom  this  letter  was  drawn 
up,  that  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Savage's  rea- 
sons, and  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

After  many  alterations  and  delays,  a 
Subscription  was  at  length  raised,  which 
did  not  amount  to  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
though  twenty  were  paid  by  one  gentle- 
man *  ;  such  was  the  generosity  of  man- 
kind, that  what  had  been  done  by  a 
player  without  solicitation,  could  not 
now  be  effected  by  application  and  in- 
terest ;  and  Savage  had  a  great  number 
to  court  and  to  obey  for  a  pension  less 
than  that  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  paid  him 
without  exacting  any  servilities. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  satisfied, 
and  willing  to  retire,  and  was  convinced 
that  the  allowance,  though  scanty,  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  him,  being 
now  determined  to  commence  a  rigid 
economist,  and  to  live  according  to  the 
exactest  rules  of  frugality ;  for  nothing 
was  in  his  opinion  more  contemptible 
than  a  man,  who,  when  he  knew  his  in- 
come, exceeded  it ;  and  yet  he  confessed, 
that  instances  of  such  folly  were  toocom- 
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mon,  and  lamented  that  some  men  were 
not  to  be  trusted  with  their  own  money. 

Full  of  these  salutary  resolutions,  be 
left  London  in  July  1730,  having  taken 
leave  with  great  tenderness  of  his  friends, 
and  parted  from  the  author  of  this  narra- 
tive with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  was 
furnished  with  fifteen  guineas,  and  in- 
formed, that  they  would  be  sufficient, 
not  only  for  the  expense  of  his  journey, 
but  for  his  support  in  Wales  for  some 
time ;  and  that  there  remained  bnt  little 
more  of  the  ftrst  collection.  He  pro- 
mised a  strict  adherence  to  his  maxims 
of  parsimony,  and  went  away  in  the 
stage-coach ;  nor  did  his  friends  expect 
to  hear  from  him  till  he  informed  them 
of  his  arrrival  at  Swansea. 

But,  when  they  least  expected,  arrived 
a  letter  dated  the  fourteenth  day  after 
his  departure,  in  which  he  sent  them 
word,  that  he  was  yet  upon  the  road, 
and  without  money ;  and  that  he  there- 
fore could  not  proceed  without  a  remit- 
tance. They  then  sent  him  the  money 
that  was  in  their  hands,  with  which  he 
was  enabled  to  reach  Bristol,  from 
whence  he  was  to  go  to  Swansea  by 
water. 

At  Bristol  he  found  an  embargo  laid 
upon  the  shipping,  so  that  he  could  not 
immediately  obtain  a  passage ;  and  being 
therefore  obliged  to  stay  there  some  time, 
he  with  his  usual  felicity  ingratiated 
himself  with  many  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants, was  invited  to  their  houses, 
distinguished  at  their  public  feasts,  and 
treated  with  a  regard  that  gratified  his 
vanity,  and  therefore  easily  engaged  his 
affection. 

He  began  very  early  after  his  retire- 
roent  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  his 
friends  in  London,  and  irritated  many  of 
them  so  much  by  his  letters,  that  they 
withdrew,  however  honourably,  their 
contributions;  and  it  is  believed,  that 
little  more  was  paid  him  than  the  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  which  were  allowed  him 
by  the  gentleman  who  proposed  the  sub* 
scription. 

After  some  stay  at  Bristol  he  retired 
to  Swansea,  the  place  originally  pro- 
posed for  his  residence,  where  he  lived 
about  a  year,  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  diminution  of  his  salary ;  but  con- 
tracted, as  in. other  places,  acquaintance 
with  those  who  were  most  distinguished 
in  that  country,  among  whom  he  has 
celebrated  Mr.  Powel  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
by  some  verses  which  he  inserted  in 
'  The  Gentleman's  Magazine.* 

Here  he  completed  his  tragedy,  of 
which  two  acts  were  wanting  when  he 
left  London ;  and  was  desirous  of  coming 
to  town,  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage.  This 
I  design  was  very  warmly  opposed ;  and 
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he  was  advised,  by  his  chief  benefactor, 
to  pot  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomson 
Hnd  Mr.  Mallet,  that  it  might  be  fitted 
for  the  stage,  and  to  allow  his  friends  to 
receive  the  proBts,  ont  of  which  an  an- 
naal  pension  shoold  be  paid  him. 

This  proposal  he  rejected  with  the  at- 
most  contempt.  He  was  by  no  means 
convinced  that  the  judgment  of  those, 
Co  whom  he  was  required  to  sabmit,  was 
snperior  to  his  own.  He  was  now  de- 
termined, as  he  expressed  it,  to  be  **  no 
longer  kept  in  leading-strings,"  and  had 
no  elevated  idea  of  *'  his  bcMinty,  who 
proposed  to  pension  him  out  of  the  pro- 
fits of  his  own  labonrs." 

He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote  a 
inbscription  for  his  works,  and  had  once 
hopes  of  success;  bat  in  a  short  time 
afterwards  formed  a  resolution  of  leaving 
that  part  of  the  country,  to  which  he 
thought  it  not  reasonable  to  be  confined, 
for  the  gratification  of  those  who,  having 
promised  him  a  liberal  income,  had  no 
sooner  banished  him  to  a  remote  corner, 
than  they  reduced  his  allowance  to  a 
salary  scarcely  equal  to  the  necessities  of 
life. 

His  resentment  of  this  treatment,  which, 
in  his  own  opinion  at  least,  he  bad  not 
deserved,  was  such,  that  he  broke  off 
all  correspondence  with  most  of  his  con- 
tritMitors,  and  appeared  to  consider  them 
as  persecutors  and  oppressors;  and  in 
the  latter  part  ef  his  life  declared,  that 
their  conduct  toward  him  since  his  de- 
parture from  London  "had  been  perfi- 
diousness  improving  on  perfidionsness, 
an<l  inhumanity  on  inhumanity." 

It  4s  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  ne- 
eest^ties  of  Mr.  Savage  did  not  some- 
times incite  him  to  satirical  exaggerations 
of  the  behaviour  of  those  by  whom  he 
thought  himself  reduced  to  them.  But 
it  must  be  granted,  that  the  diminution 
of  his  allowance  was  a  great  hardship, 
and  that  those  who  withdrew  their  sub- 
scription from  a  man,  who,  upon  the 
faith  of  their  promise,  had  gone  into  a 
kind  of  banishment,  and  abandoned  all 
those  by  whom  he  had  been  before  re- 
lieved in  his  distresses,  will  find  it  no 
easy  task  to  vindicate  their  conduct. 

It  may  be  alleged,  and  perhaps  justly, 
that  he  was  petulant  and  contemptuous; 
that  he  more  frequently  reproached  his 
subscribers  for  not  giving  him  more,  than 
thanked  them  for  what  he  received ;  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  his  con- 
duct, and  this  is  the  worst  charge  that 
can  be  drawn  up  against  him,  did  them 
no  real  injury,  and  that  it  therefore  ought 
rather  to  have  been  pitied  than  resent^ ; 
at  least,  the  resentment  it  might  pro- 
V4^e  ought  to  have  been  generous  and 
manly  ;  epithets  which  his  conduct  will 


hardly  deserve  that  starves  the  man 
whom  he  has  persuaded  to  put  himself 
into  his  power. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  de- 
manded by  Savage,  that  they  should, 
before  they  had  taken  away  what  they 
promised,  have  replaced  him  in  his  for- 
mer state,  that  they  should  have  taken 
no  advantages  from  the  situation  to  which 
the  appearance  of  their  kindness  had  re- 
duced him,  and  that  he  should  have  been 
recalled  to  London  before  he  was  aban- 
doned. He  might  justly  represent,  that 
he  ought  to  have  been  considered  as  a 
lion  in  the  toils,  and  demand  to  be  re- 
leased before  the  dogs  sliould  be  loosed 
upon  him. 

He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  release 
himself,  and,  with  an  intent  to  return  to 
London,  went  to  Bristol,  where  a  repe- 
tition of  the  kindness  which  he  had  for- 
merly  found  invited  him  to  stay.  He 
was  not  only  caressed  and  treated,  but 
had  a  collection  made  for  him  of  about 
thirty  pounds,  with  which  it  had  been 
happy  if  he  had  immediately  departed 
for  London ;  but  his  negligence  did  not 
suffer  htm  to  consider,  that  such  proofs 
of  kindness  were  not  often  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  that  this  ardour  of  benevo- 
lence was  in  a  great  degree  the  effect  of 
novelty,  and  might;  probably,  be  every 
day  less ;  and  therefore  he  took  no  care 
to  improve  the  happy  time,  but  was 
encouraged  by  one  favour  to  hope  for 
another,  till  at  length  generosity  was  ex>- 
hausted,  and  officiousness  wearied. 

Another  part  of  his  misconduct  was 
the  practice  of  prolonging  his  visits  to 
unseasonable  hours,  and  disconcerting 
all  the  families  into  which  he  was  ad<- 
matted.  This  was  an  error,  in  a  place 
of  commerce,  which  all  the  charms  of 
his  conversation  conld  not  compensate ; 
for  what  trader  would  purchase  such  airy 
satisfaction  by  the  loss  of  solid  gain, 
which  must  be  the  consequence  of  mid- 
night merriment,  as  those  hours  which 
were  gained  at  night  were  generally  lost 
in  the  morning. 

Thus  Mr.  Savage,  after  the  curiosity 
of  the  inhabitants  was  gratified,  found  the 
number  of  his  firiends  daily  decreasing, 
perhaps  without  suspecting  for  what  rea- 
son their  conduct  was  altered ;  for  he 
still  qpntinued  to  harass,  with  his  noc- 
turnal intrusions,  those  that  yet  coun^ 
tenanced  him,  and  admitted  him  to  their 
houses. 

But  be  did  not  spend  all  the  time  of 
his  residence  at  Bristol  in  visits  or  at 
taverns ;  for  he  sometimes  returned  to  his 
studies,  and  began  several  considerable 
designs.  When  he  felt  an  inclination  to 
write,  he  always  retired  from  the  know- 
ledge of  his  friends,  and  lay  hid  in  an 
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obscnre  part  of  the  tqborbs*  till  be  found 
himseif  again  desiroas  of  company,  to 
which  it  is  likely  that  intervals  of  absence 
made  him  more  welcome. 

He  was  always  full  of  his  design  of  re- 
turning to  London,  to  bring  his  tragedy 
upon  the  stage;  but,  having  neglected  to 
depart  with  tne  money  that  was  raised  for 
him,  he  could  not  afterwards  procure  a 
sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  journey  ;  nor  perhaps  would  a  fresh 
supply  have  had  any  other  effect  than, 
by  putting  immediate  pleasures  into  his 
power^  to  have  driven  the  thoughts  of  his 
journey  out  of  his  mind. 

While  he  was  thus  spending  the  day 
in  contriving  a  scheme  for  the  morrow, 
distress  stole  upon  him  by  imperceptible 
deserves.  Uisconducthad  already  wearied 
some  of  those  who  were  at  first  enamoured 
of  his  conversation ;  but  he  might,  per- 
haps, still  have  devolved  to  others,  whom 
he  might  have  entertained  with  equal 
success,  had  not  the  decay  of  his  clothes 
made  it  no  longer  consistent  with  their 
vanity  to  admit  him  to  their  tables,  or  (o 
associate  with  him  in  public  places.  He 
BOW  began  to  fin<l  every  man  from  home 
at  whose  house  he  called ;  and  was  there, 
fore  no  longer  able  to  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  but  wandered  about  the 
town,  slighted  and  neglected,  in  quest  of 
a  dinner,  which  he  did  not  always  ob- 
tain. 

To  complete  his  misery,  he  was  pur- 
sued by  the  officers  for  small  debts  which 
he  had  contracted;  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  witbilmw  from  the  small  nnra- 
ber  of  friend«  from  whom  he  had  still 
reason  to  hope  for  favours.  His  custom 
jvas,  to  lie  in  bed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day,  and  to  go  out  in  the  dark  with  tlie 
utmost  privacy, land,  after  having  paid 
his  visit,  return  again  before  raorninig  to 
hii  lodging,  which  was  the  garret  of  an 
pbscnre  inn. 

Being  thus  exchided  on  one  hand,  and 
confined  on  the  other,  he  suffered  the 
utmost  eatremittes  of  poverty,  and  often 
fasted  so  long  that  he  was  seized <  with 
faintness,  and  had  lost  his  appetite^  Ikot 
b^idg  able  to  bear  the  smell  of  meat,  till 
the  action  of  his  stomach  was  restoned  by 
a  cordial. 

In  this  distress,  he  received  a  remit- 
tance of  five  pounds  from  London^  with 
which  he  provided  himself  a  decent  coat, 
and  determined  to  go  to  London,  IM  un- 
happily spent  his  money  at  a  favourite 
uvem.  Thus  w*s  lie  again  jCooAqed  to 
Bristol,  where  he  was  everyday,  hunted 
by  bailiffs.  In  this:  exigence  he  once 
M^e  found  a  friend,  who  sheltered  him 
in  his  bouse,  though  at  the  usual  incon- 
veniences'with  which  his  company  was 
attended ;  toT  ^^  cotfld  neither  be  per- 


suaded  to  go  to  bed  in  the  night,  nor  to 
rise  in  the  day. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  these  various 
scenes  of  misery  he  was  always  disen- 
gaged and  cheerful:  be  at  some  times 
pursued  his  studies,  and  at  others  conti- 
nued or  enlarged  his  epistolary  corre- 
spondence; nor  was  he  ever  so  far  de- 
jected as  to  endeavour  to  procure  an 
increase  of  his  allowance  by  any  other 
methods  than  accusations  and  reproaches. 

He  had  now  no  longer  any  hopes  of 
assistance  from  his  friends  at  Bristol, 
who  ^s  merchants,  and  by  consequence 
sufiiciently  studious  of  profit,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  looked  with  much, com- 
passion upon  negligence  and  extrava- 
gance* or  to  think,  any  excellence  equi^ 
valent  to  a  fault  of  such  consequence  as 
neglect  of  economy.  It  is  natural  to 
imagine,  that  many  of  those,  who  wonkl 
have  relieved  his  real  wants,  were  dis- 
couraged from  the  exertion  of  their  bene- 
volence by  observation  of  the  use  which 
was  made  of  their  favours,  and  convic 
tion  that  relief  would  only  be  momentarv, 
and  that  the  same  necessity  would  quickly 
return. 

At  last  he  quitted  the  house  of  his 
friend,  and  returned  to  his  lodging  at  the 
inn,  still  intending  to  set  out  in  a  fow 
days  for  London;-  but  on  the  10th  of 
Japuary  1742^3,  having  been  at  suppcy 
with  two  of  his  friends,  he  was  at  his  rer 
turn  to  his  lodgings  arrested  for  a  debt  of 
about  eight  pounds,  which  he  owed  at  a 
coffee-house,  and  conducted  to  the  h<NMt 
of  a  sheriff's  officer.  The  aeoonnt  which 
he  gives  of  this  misfortune,  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  gentlemen  with  <whom  he 
had  supped,  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted. 

^Mt  was  not  a  little  unfortunate  for 
me,  that  I  spent  yesterday's  eventpg  with 
you ;  becauae  the  hour  hindered  roe  from 
entering  oa  my  new  lodging ;  however» 
I  have  Bow.gofc  one,  but  such  an  one  as 
I  believe  nobody  would  choose. 

*'  I  was  arrested  at  the  jmit  of  Mrs. 
Read*  jnat  as  I  was  going  up  stairs  to 
bed,  at  Mr.  Bowyer's ;  but  taken  in  so 
pr4viate  a  manner,  that  I  believe  nobody 
at  the  White  Lion  is  apprixed  of  it; 
though  I  let  the  officers  know  the  strength, 
or  rather  wieakness,.Qf  my  poeket,  y^ 
they  treated  me  with  the  nlMost  civility ; 
and  even  wncai  they  conducted  me  to 
$««fiflement,  it  was  in  soch  a  manner^ 
thai  I  verily  believe  I  could-have  eseaped, 
which  I  wAu  Id  rather  be  ruined  than  have 
done^  notiyithatanding  the  whole  amount 
of  my  finances  was  but.ibree-penee  half- 
penuy. 

*<:  In  the  first  place,  I  must  insist,  that 
you  will  industriously  conceal  this  from 
Mes«  S-*^~«,  because  I  woiMd  not  havf 
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her  good  B«tare  sttfifer  that  p«in,  which, 
I  kJiow,  she  woaid  be  apt  to  feel  on  this 


*'  Next,  I  conjure  yon,  dear  Sir,  by  all 
the  tie»  of  friendship,  by  no  means  to 
have  oae  uaeasy  thought  on  my  account ; 
but  to  have  the  same  pleasantry  of  coun- 
tenance, and  unruffled  serenity  of  mind, 
wbick  (Gqd  be  praised  1)  I  have  in  this, 
and'  have  had  in  a  much  severer  cala- 
mity. Furthermore,  I  charge  yoa,  if  you 
vakta  my  friendship  as  truly  as  I  do 
yottrs^  not  to  utter,  or  even  harbour,  the 
least  resentment  against  Mrs.  Read.  I 
believe  she  has  ruined  me,  but  I  freely 
forgive  her;  and  (though  I  will  never 
more  have  any  intimacy  with  her)  I 
would ^  at  a  due  distance,  rather  do  her 
an  act  of  good,  than  ill  will.  Lastly 
(pardon  the  expression),  I  absolutely 
eonmand  yon  not  to  offer  me  any  pecU' 
oiary  assistance,  nor  to  attempt  getting 
me  any  from  any  one  of  your  friends. 
At  another  time,  or  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, yon  may,  dear  ft-iend,  be  weU 
assured,  I  would  rather  write  to  you  in 
tlie  submissive  style  of  a  request,  than 
that  of  a  peremptory  command. 

**  However,  that  my  truly  valuable 
friend  may  not  think  I  am  too  proud  to 
ask  a  favour,  let  me  entreat  you  to  let 
me  have  your  boy  to  attend  me  for  this 
day,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  saving  me 
tbe  expense  of  porters,  bat  for  the  de- 
livery of  some  letters  to  people  whose 
names  I  would  not  have  known  to 
strangers. 

•  "  The  civil  treatment  I  have  thus  far 
met  from  those  whose  prisoner  I  am, 
makes  me  thankful  to  the  Almighty,  that 
though  he  has  thought  fit  to  visit  me  (on 
my  Mrthnigbt)  with  affliction,  yet  (such 
Is  his  great  goodness  I)  ray  affliction  is 
bot  without  alleviating  circumstances.  I 
ranrraar  not;  hut  am  all  resignation  to 
the  divine  will.  M  to  the  world,  I  hope 
tkat  I  shall  be  endued  by  Heaven  'with 
that  presence  of  ntind,  that  serenedignity 
ia  misfortune,  that  constitutes  the  charac- 
ter of  a  true  nobleman ;  a  dignity ,  far 
beyond  that  of  coronets ;  a  nobility  aris- 
ing from  the  Just  prindplesof  phik>(M>phy, 
refined  and  exalted  by  those  of  Christi- 
aniiv^' 

'  He  continued  five  days  at  the  officer's, 
Id^  hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to  procure 
bail,  and  avoid  tbe  necessity  of  going  to 
prison.  The  state  in  which  he^  passed  his 
ttee,  and  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
ceived, are  very  justly  expressed  by  him 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  : 
**  The  whole  day,"  says  he,  **  has  been 
employed  in  various  people's  filling  my 
head  with  their  foolish  chimerical  sys- 
tems, which  has  obliged  me  coolly  (as  far 
as  nature  will  admit)  todigest,  and  accom- 


modate myself  to  every  different  peryon's 
way  of  thinking  ;  hurried  from  one  wild 
system  to  another,  till  it  has  quite  made 
a  chaos  of  my  imagination,  and  nothing 
done — promised — disappointed — ordered 
to  send,  every  hour,  from  one  part  of  the 
town  to  tbe  other." 

When  his  friends,  who  had  hitherto 
caressed  and  applauded,  found  that  le 
give  bail  and  pay  the  debt  was  the  sante, 
they  all  refused  to  preserve  him^  from  a 
prison  at  the  expense  of  eight  poundtl 
and  therefore,  after  having  been  for  some 
time  at  the  officer's  house,  **  at  an  im» 
mense  expense,"  as  he  observes  in  his 
letter,  he  was  at  length  removed  to  New- 
gate. 

This  expense  he  was  enabled  to  sup- 
port by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Nash  at 
Bath,  who,  upon  receiving  from  him  aa 
account  of  his  condition,  inumediately 
sent  him  five  guineas,  and  promised  to 
promote  his  subscription  at  Bath  with  all 
his  interest. 

By  his  removal  to  Newgate,  he  ob- 
tained at  least  a  freedom  from  sittpeasev 
and  rest  from  the  disturbing  vicissitudes 
of  hope  and  disappointment:  he  now 
found  that  his  friends  were  only  com- 
panions, who  were  wiHing  to  share  his 
gaiety,  but  not  to  partake  of  his  misfor^ 
tunes;  and  therefore  he  no  longer  ex* 
peeled  any  assistance  from  them. 

Jt  must,  however,  be  observed  of  one 
gentleman,  that  he  offered  to  release  him 
by  paying  the  debt ;  but  that  Mr.  Savage 
would  not  consent,  I  suppose,  because  he 
thought  he  had  before  been  too  burthen- 
some  to  him* 

He  was  offered  by  some  of  liis  friends 
that  a  collection  should  be  made  for  his 
enlargement;  but  he  ''treated  the  proy 
posal,"  and  declared*  "  he  ^ould  agaia 
treat  it,  with  disdain."  As  to  writing 
any  mendicant  letters,  he  had  too  high  a 
spirit,  and  determined  only  to  write  to 
some  ministers  of  state,  to  try  to  regain 
his  pension. 

He  continued  to  complain  I'  of  those 
that  bad  sent  him  into  the  country,  and 
objected  to  them,  that  be  had  "  lost  the 
profits  of  his  play,  which  had  been 
finished  three  years;"  and  in  another 
letter  declares  his  resolution  to  publish  a 
pamphlet,  that  the  world  might  know 
bow  "  be  had  been  used." 

This  pamphlet  was  never  written ;  for 
he  in  a  very  short  time  recovered  his 
usual  tranquillity,  and  cheerfully  applied 
himself  to  more  inoffensive  studies.  He 
indeed  steadily  declared,  that  he  was 
promised  a  yearly  allowance  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  never  received  half  the  sum ; 
but  be  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  that 
«  In  a  lener  after  his  coUflncnaeDU  Dr.  J. 
t  Letter,  Jaii.  l«. 
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■8  well  at  to  other  misfortanes,  and  lose 
the  remembrance  of  it  in  hi«  amvsements 
and  employments. 

The  cheerfniness  with  which  he  bore 
his  confinement  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  be  wrote,  January  the 
dOth,  to  one  of  his  fdends  in  London. 

"  I  now  write  to  yon  from  my  confine- 
ment in  Newgate,  where  I  have  been 
ever  since  Monday  last  was  se'nnight, 
and  where  I  enjoy  myself  with  much 
more  tranqoHlity  than  I  have  known  for 
upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  past ;  having 
a  room  entirely  to  myself,  and  pnrsaing 
the  amusement  of  my  poetical  studies, 
nninterrapted,and  agreeable  to  my  mind. 
I  thank  the  Almighty,  I  am  now  all  col- 
lected  in  myself;  and,  thongh  my  per- 
son is  in  confinement,  my  mind  can 
expatiate  on  ample  and  nsefnl  snbjects 
with  all  the  freedom  imaginable.  I  am 
now  BMre  conversant  with  the  Nine  than 
«ver,  and  if,  instead  of  a  Newgate  bird, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  bird  of  the 
Mases,  I  assare  yon.  Sir,  I  sing  very 
freely  in  my  cage ;  sometimes  indeed  in 
the  plaintive  notes  of  the  nightingale ; 
bnt  at  others  in  the  cheerful  strains  of  the 
4ark." 

In  another  letter  he  observes,  that  he 
ranges  from  one  subject  to  another,  with- 
t>nt  confining  himself  to  any  particular 
task ;  and  that  he  was  employed  one 
"Week  upon  one  attempt,  and  the  next 
upon  another. 

Surely  the  fortitude  of  this  roan  de- 
verves,  at  least,  to  be  mentioned  with 
applause;  and,  whatever  faults  may  be 
imputed  to  him,  the  virtue  of  suffering 
well  cannot  be  denied  him.  The  two 
powers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Epicte- 
tus,  constituted  a  wise  man,  are  those  of 
bearing  and  forbearing;  which  it  cannot 
indeed  be  affirmed  to  have  been  equally 
possessed  by  Savage;  and  indeed  the 
want  of  one  obliged  him  very  frequently 
to  practise  the  oUier. 

He  was  treated  by  Mr.  Dagge,  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  with  great  huma- 
nity ;  was  supported  by  him  at  his  own 
table,  without  any  certainty  of  recom- 
pense ;  had  a  room  to  himself,  to  which 
he  could  at  any  time  retire  fk-om  all  dis- 
turbance :  was  allowed  to  stand  at  the 
door  of  the  prison,  and  sometimes  taken 
out  into  the  fields;  so  that  he  suffered 
fewer  hardships  in  prison  than  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  undergo  in  the  great- 
est part  of  his  life. 

The  keeper  did  not  confine  his  bene- 
volence to  a  gentle  execution  of  his  office, 
but  made  some  overtures  to  the  creditor 
for  his  release,  thongh  without  effect; 
and  continued,  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  imprisonment,  to  treat  him  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  civility. 


Yirtae  is  undoubtedly  most 
in  that  state  which  makes  it  most  difi- 
cnlt ;  and  therefore  the  humanity  of  a 
gaoler  certainly  deserves  this  poblic  at- 
testation ;  and  the  man,  whose  iieart  has 
not  been  hardened  by  such  an  employ- 
ment, may  be  justly  proposed  as  a  fMt- 
tern  of  benevolence.  If  an  inscriptkNi 
was  once  engraved  "to  the  honest  toll- 
gatherer,"  less  honours  onght  not  to  be 
paid  **  to  the  tender  gaoler." 

Mr.  Savage  very  frequently  received 
visits,  and  sometimes  presents,  from  his 
acquaintances ;  but  they  did  not  amoam 
to  a  subsistence,  for  the  greater  part  ef 
which  he  was  indebted  to  the  generosity 
of  this  keeper ;  but  these  favours,  bow- 
ever  they  might  endear  to  him  the  paiti- 
cuiar  persons  from  whom  he  receivei 
them,  were  very  far  ft-om  iropressiag 
upon  his  mind  any  advantageous  ideas 
of  the  people  of  Bristol,  and  therefore  he 
thought  he  could  not  more  properly  em- 
ploy himself  in  prison,  than  in  writing  a 
poem  called  *  London  and  Bristol  deli- 
neated •.» 

When  he  had  brought  this  poero  to  its 
present  state,  which,  without  consideri^: 
the  chasm,  is  not  perfect,  he  wrote  to 
London  an  account  of  bis  design,  and 
informed  his  friend  t,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  print  it  with  his  name;  bst 
enjoined  him  not  to  communicate  hb  hw 
tention  to  his  Bristol  ac^jnaintance.  The 
gentleman,  surprised  at  his  resolntkia, 
endeavoured  to  distnade  him  from  pab- 
lishing  it,  at  least  from  prefixing  Us 
name;  and  declared,  that  he  could  not 
reconcile  the  injunction  of  secrecy  with 
his  resolution  to  own  it  at  its  first  appear- 
ance. To  this  Mr.  Savage  returned  so 
answer  agreeable  to  his  character,  iu  the 
following  terms : 

**  I  received  yours  this  morning ;  aud 
not  without  a  little  surprise  at  tkt  cou- 
tents.  To  answer  a  question  with  a 
question,  yon  ask  me  concerning  London 
and  Bristol,  why  will  I  add  deUneatedf 
Why  did  Mr.  Woolaston  add  the  same 
word  to  his  l^uoiON  op  NaTtmit  I 
suppose  that  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure 
to  add  it  in  his  case ;  and  it  is  mine  to 
do  so  in  my  own.  You  are  |rfeascd  to 
tell  me,  that  you  understand  not  why 
secrecy  is  enjoined,  and  yet  I  intend  to 
set  my  name  to  it.  My  answer  is — ^I 
have  my  private  reasons,  which  I  am  not 
obliged  to  explain  to  any  one.  Yon 
doubt  my  friend  Mr.  S— —  |  would  not 
approve  of  it^And  what  is  it  to  me 

•  The  Author  preferred  this  title  tn  that  «f 
'*  Loudon  and  Brittol  compared  ;  wbichy  w|m« 
he  beaau  the  piece,  be  iAtendea  to  preix  ta 
It."    Da. J. 

t  This  friend  wan  Mr.  Cave  the  printer. 

:  Mr.  Strong,  of  the  Po«t  Office. 
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whether  be  does  or  not  f  Do  you  imagine 
that  Mr.  S— -  is  to  dictate  to  me?  If 
any  man  who  calls  himself  my  friend 
shoold  assume  snch  an  air,  I  would  spnm 
at  his  friendship  with  contempt.  Yoa 
say,  I  seem  to  think  so  by  not  letting 
him  know  it— And  suppose  I  do,  what 
then  f  Perhaps  I  can  give  reasons  for  that 
disapprobation,  very  foreign  from  what 
yoa  would  imagine.  You  go  on  in  say- 
iug.  Suppose  I  should  not  put  my  name 
to  it^My  answer  is,  that  I  will  not  snp' 
poae  any  such  thing,  being  determined  to 
the  contrary :  neither,  Sir,  would  I  have 
you  suppose,  that  I  applied  to  yon  for 
want  of  another  press :  nor  would  I  have 
yoo  imagine,  that  I  owe  Mr.  S obli- 
gations which  I  do  not." 

Such  was  his  imprudence,  and  such 
his  obstinate  adherence  to  his  own  reso- 
lutions, however  absurd  I  A  prisoner ! 
SDpported  by  charity  I  and,  whatever  in- 
aalts  he  might  have  received  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Bristol,  once 
caressed*  esteemed,  and  presented  with  a 
liberal  collection,  he  could  forget  on  a 
sodden  his  danger  and  his  obligations,  to 
gratify  the  petulance  of  his  wit,  or  the 
eagerness  of  his  resentment,  and  publish 
«  satire,  by  which  he  might  reasonably 
expect  that  he  should  alienate  those  who 
then  supported  him,  and  provoke  those 
whom  he  could  neither  resist  nor  escape. 

This  resolution,  from  the  execution  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  only  his  death 
eouM  have  hindered  him,  is  sufficient  to 
•bow,  how  much  he  disregarded  all  con- 
•iderations  that  opposed  his  present  pas- 
sions, and  how  readily  he  hazarded  all 
fatnre  advantages  for  any  immediate  gra- 
tifications. Whatever  was  his  predomi- 
nant inclination,  neither  hope  nor  fear 
hindered  him  from  complying  with  it ; 
nor  had  opposition  any  other  effect  than 
to  heighten  his  ardour,  and  irritate  his 
vehemence. 

This  performance  was  however  laid 
aside,  while  he  was  employed  in  solicit- 
ing assistance  from  several  great  persons ; 
and  one  interruption  succeeding  another, 
hindered  him  from  supplying  the  chasm, 
and  perhaps  from  retouching  the  other 
parts,  which  he  can  hardly  be  imagined 
to  have  finished  in  his  own  opinion ;  for 
it  is  very  unequal,  and  some  of  the  lines 
are  rather  inserted  to  rhyme  to  others, 
than  to  support  or  improve  the  sense; 
bnt  the  first  and  last  parts  are  worked  up 
with  great  spirit  and  elegance. 

His  time  was  spent  in  the  prison  for 
the  most  part  in  study,  or  in  receiving 
visits;  but  sometimes  he  descended  to 
lower  amusements,  and  diverted  himself 
in  the  kitchen  with  the  conversation  of 
the  criminals ;  for  it  was  not  pleasing  to 
him  to  be  much  without  company ;  and. 


though  he  was  very  capable  of  a  judicious 
choice,  he  was  often  contented  with  the 
first  that  offered ;  for  this  he  was  some- 
times reproved  by  his  friends,  who  found 
him  surrounded  with  felons :  bnt  the  re- 
proof was  on  that,  as  on  other  occasions, 
thrown  away;  he  continued  to  gratify 
himself,  and  to  set  very  little  value  on  the 
opinion  of  others. 

But  here,  as  in  every  other  scene  of 
his  life,  he  made  use  of  such  opportuni- 
ties as  occurred  of  benefiting  those  who 
were  more  miserable  than  himself,  and 
was  always  ready  to  perform  any  office 
of  humanity  to  his  fellow  prisoners. 

He  had  now  ceased  from  correspond- 
ing with  any  of  his  subscribers  except 
one,  who  yet  continued  to  remit  him  the 
twenty  pounds  a  year  which  he  had  pro- 
mised him,  and  by  whom  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  have  been  in  a  very  short 
time  enlarged,  because  he  had  directed 
the  keeper  to  inquire  after  the  state  of 
his  debts. 

However,  he  took  care  to  enter  hit 
name  according  to  the  forms  of  the  court, 
that  the  creditor  might  be  obliged  to  make 
him  some  allowance,  if  he  was  continued 
a  prisoner,  and,  when  on  that  occasion 
he  appeared  in  the  hall,  was  treated  with 
verv  unusual  respect. 

But  the  resentment  of  the  city  was 
afterwards  raised  by  some  accounts  that 
had  been  spread  of  the  satire :  and  he  was 
informed  that  some  of  the  merchants  in- 
tended to  pay  the  allowance  which  the 
law  required,  and  to  detain  him  a  pri- 
soner at  their  own  expense.  This  he 
treated  as  an  empty  menace;  and  per- 
haps might  have  hastened  the  publication, 
only  to  show  how  much  he  was  superior 
to  their  insults,  had  not  all  his  schemes 
been  suddenly  destroyed. 

When  he  had  been  six  months  in  pri- 
son, he  received  from  one  of  his  friends  *, 
in  whose  kindness  he  had  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  on  whose  assistance  he 
chiefly  depended,  a  letter,  that  contained 
a  charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude, 
drawn  up  in  such  terms  as  sudden  re- 
sentment dictated.  Henley,in  one  of  his 
advertisements,  had  mentioned  **  Pope's 
treatment  of  Savage."  This  was  sup- 
posed by  Pope  to  l^  the  consequence  of 
a  complaint  made  by  Savage  to  Henley, 
and  was  therefore  mentioned  by  him  with 
much  resentment.  Mr.  Savage  returned 
a  very  solemn  protestation  of  his  inno- 
cence, but,  however,  appeared  much  dis- 
turbed at  the  accusation.  Some  days 
afterwards  he  was  seized  with  a  pain  in 
his  back  and  side,  which,  as  it  was  not 
violent,  was  not  suspected  to  be  danger- 
ous;  but,  growing  daily  more  languid 

*  Mr.  Pope.    See  Ruffhead**  Life  of  Pope, 

p.  603. 
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and  dejected,  on  tbe  25tb  of  Jnly  he  con* 
fined  himself  to  his  room,  and  a  fever 
seized  his  spirits.  Tbe  symptoms  grew 
every  day  more  formidable,  bat  bia  con- 
dition did  not  enable  bim  to  procure  any 
assistance.  Tbe  last  time  that  tbe  keeper 
•aw  bim  was  on  July  tbe  Slst,  1743; 
when  Savage,  seeing  him  at  bis  bedside, 
said,  with  an  uncommon  earnestness,  '*  1 
have  something  to  say  to  you.  Sir ;"  but, 
after  a  pause,  moved  his  band  in  a  me- 
lancholy manner ;  and,  finding  himself 
tenable  to  recollect  what  be  was  going  to 
communicate,  said,  "  'Tis  gonel'  Tbe 
keeper  soon  after  left  bim ;  and  tbe  next 
morning  be  died.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  expense 
of  tbe  keeper. 

Such  were  the  life  and  death  of  Richard 
Savage,  a  man  equally  distinguished  by 
his  virtues  and  vices;  and  at  once  re- 
markable for  his  weaknesses  and  abili- 
ties. 

He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  thin 
habit  of  body,  a  long  visage,  coarse  fea- 
tures, and  melancholy  aspect ;  of  a  grave 
and  manly  deportment,  a  solemn  dignity 
of  mien,  but  which,  npon  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance, softened  into  an  engaging 
easiness  of  manners.  His  walk  was  slow, 
._^  ....  .......  .  .       mrnful. 
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ness  of  his  apprehension  impressed  opon 
him.  He  had  tbe  peculiar  felicity  that 
his  attention  never  deserted  him ;  he  was 
present  to  every  object,  and  regardful  of 
tbe  most  trifling  occurrences.  He  had  the 
iirt  of  escaping  from  his  own  reflections, 
and  accommodating  himself  to  every  new 
scene. 

To  this  (Quality  is  to  be  imputed  tbe 
extent  of  bis  knowledge,  compared  with 
the  small  time  which  be  spent  in  visible 
endeavours  to  acquire  it.  He  mingled 
in  cursory  conversation  with  tbe  same 
steadiness  of  attention  as  others  apply  to 
a  lecture ;  and  amidst  the  appearance  of 
thoughtless  gaiety,  lost  no  new  idea  that 
was  started,  nor  any  hint  that  could  be 
improved.  He  had  therefore  made  in 
coffee-houses  the  same  proficiency  as 
others  in  their  closets :  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  writings  of  a  man  of  little 
education  and  little  reading  have  an  air 


of  learning  scarcely  to  be  foand  in  any 
other  performances,  but  which  perhaps 
as  often  obscures  as  embellishes  them. 

His  judgment  was  eminently  «zact 
both  with  regard  to  writings  and  to  men. 
The  knowledge  of  life  was  indeed  his  chief 
attainment ;  and  it  is  not  without  some 
satisfaction,  that  I  can  produce  the  aaf. 
frage  of  Savage  in  favour  of  bnroan 
nature,  of  which  he  never  appeared  to 
entertain  such  odious  ideas  as  some,  who 
perhaps  had  neither  bis  jodgmenl  nor 
experience,  have  publishedf  either  io 
ostentation  of  their  sagacity,  vindication 
of  theur  crimes,  or  gratification  of  their 
malice. 

His  method  of  life  particularly  qaali- 
fied  him  for  conversation,  of  which  he 
knew  how  to  practise  all  the  graces.  He 
was  never  vehement  or  loud,  but  at  one* 
modest  and  easy,  open  and  respectful  i 
bis  language  was  vivacioas  and  elegant, 
and  equally  happy  npon  grave  and  bn<r 
morons  subjects.  He  was  generally  cen* 
sured  for  not  knowing  when  to  retire ; 
but  that  was  not  the  defect  of  his  jodg* 
ment,  but  of  his  fortune :  when  he  left 
his  company,  he  was  frequently  to  spend 
tbe  remaining  part  of  the  night  in  tbe 
street,  or  at  least  was  abandoned  to 
gloomy  reflections,  which  it  is  not  atrang* 
that  he  delayed  as  long  as  be  could ;  and 
sometimes  forgot  that  he  gave  others  pais 
to  avoid  it  himself. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  he  made  nse  of 
his  abilities  for  the  direction  of  his  own 
conduct;  an  irregular  and  dissipated 
manner  of  life  had  made  him  the  slave 
of  every  passion  that  happened  to  be  eX' 
cited  by  tbe  presence  of  its  object,  and 
that  slavery  to  bis  passions  reciprocally 
produced  a  life  irregular  and  dissipated. 
He  was  not  master  of  bis  ofvn  motions; 
nor  could  promise  any  thing  for  the  next 
day. 

With  regard  to  his  economy,  nothing 
can  be  added  to  the  relati<Hi  of  his  life. 
He  appeared  to  think  himself  bom  to  be 
supported  by  others,  and  dispensed  from 
all  necessity  of  providing  for  himself;  he 
therefore  never  prosecuted  any  scbemit 
of  advantage,  nor  endeavoured  even  to 
secure  tbe  profits  which  his  writings  might 
have  afforded  him.  His  temper  was,  in 
consequence  of  the  dominion  of  bis  pas^ 
sions,  uncertain  and  capricious ;  be  was 
easily  engaged,  and  easily  disgusted ;  bat 
he  is  accused  of  retaining  his  hatred  more 
tenaciously  than  his  benevolence. 

He  was  compassionate  both  by  nature 
and  principle,  and  always  ready  to  per* 
form  offices  of  humanity ;  but  when  be 
was  provoked  (and  very  small  offences 
were  sufficient  to  provoke  bim)  be  wooM 
prosecute  bis  revenge  ^ith  the  utmost 
acrimony  till  his  passion  had  subsided. 
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His  friendship  was  therefore  of  little 
value ;  for,  though  he  was  zealoas  in  the 
support  or  vindication  of  those  whom  he 
loved,  yet  it  was  always  dangeroas  to 
trust  him,  because  he  considered  himself 
as  discharged  by  the  first  quarrel  from  all 
ties  of  honour  and  gratitude  ;  and  would 
betray  those  secrets  which  in  the  warmth 
of  confidence  had  been  iropArted  to  him. 
This  practice  drew  upon  him  an  univer- 
sal accusation  of  ingratitude :  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  be  was  very  ready  to  set 
himself  free  from  the  load  of  an  obliga- 
tion ;  for  he  could  not  bear  to  conceive 
himself  in  a  state  of  dependence,  his 
pride  being  equally  powerful  with  his 
other  passions,  and  appearing  in  the  form 
of  insolence  at  one  time,  and  of  vanity  at 
another.  Vanity,  the  most  innocent  spe- 
cies of  pride,  was  most  frequently  predo- 
minant: he  could  not  easily  leave  off, 
when  he  had  once  begun  to  mention  him- 
self or  his  works ;  nor  ever  read  his  verses 
without  stealing  his  eyes  from  the  page, 
to  discover  in  the  faces  of  his  audience, 
how  they  were  affected  with  any  fa- 
vourite passage. 

A  kinder  name  than  that  of  vanity 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  delicacy  with 
which  he  was  always  careful  to  separate 
his  own  merit  from  every  other  man's, 
and  to  reject  that  praise  to  which  he  had 
DO  claim.  He  did  not  forget,  in  mention- 
ing bis  perfdrmances,  to  mark  every  line 
that  bad  been  suggested  or  amended  ; 
and  was  so  accurate,  as  to  relate  that  he 
owed  three  words  in  *  The  Wanderer ' 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends. 

Hia  veracity  was  questioned,  but  with 
little  reason;  his  accounts,  though  not 
indeed  always  the  same,  were  generally 
consistent.  When  he  loved  any  man,  he 
suppressed  all  his  faults :  and,  when  he 
had  been  offended  by  him,  concealed  all 
his  virtues :  but  his  characters  were  ge- 
nerally  true,  so  far  as  he  proceeded; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  par- 
tiality might  have  sometimes  the  effect  of 
falsehood. 

In  cases  indifferent,  he  was  zealous  for 
virtue,  truth,  and  justice :  he  knew  very 
well  the  necessity  of  goodness  to  the  pre- 
sent and  ftature  happiness  of  mankind  ; 
nor  is  there  perhaps  any  writer,  who  has 
less  endeavoured  to  please  by  flattering 
the  appetites,  or  perverting  the  judg- 
tnent« 

As  an  author,  therefore,  and  he  now 
ceases  to  influence  mankind  in  any  other 
character,  if  one  piece  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  suppress  be  excepted,  he  has 
very  little  to  fear  from  the  strictest  moral 
or  religious  censure.  And  though  he  may 
Bot  be  altogether  secure  against  the  ob- 

ections  of  the  critic,  it  must  however  be 


acknowledged,  that  his  works  are  the 
productions  of  a  genius  truly  poetical ; 
and,  what  many  writers  who  have  been 
more  lavishly  applauded  cannot  boast, 
that  they  have  an  original  air,  which  has 
no  resemblance  of  any  foregoing  writer, 
that  the  versification  and  sentiments  have 
a  cast  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  no 
man  can  imitate  with  success,  because 
what  was  nature  in  Savage  would  in  ano. 
ther  be  affectation.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  his  descriptions  are  striking,  his- 
images  animated,  his  fictions  justly  ima- 
gined, and  his  allegories  artfully  pursued ; 
that  his  diction  is  elevated,  though  some- 
times forced,  and  his  numbers  sonorous 
and  majestic,  thoneh  frequently  slnggii^ii 
and  encumbered.  Of  his  style,  the  gene- 
ral fault  is  harshness,  and  its  general  ex- 
cellence is  dignity;  of  his  sentiments, 
the  prevailing  beauty  is  simplicity,  and 
uniformity  the  prevailing  defect. 

For  his  life,  or  for  his  writings,  none, 
who  candidly  consider  his  fortune,  will 
think  an  apology  either  necessary  or  dif- 
ficult. If  he  was  not  always  sufficiently 
instructed  in  his  subject,  his  knowledge 
was  at  least  greater  Uian  cohM  have  been 
attained  by  others  in  the  same  state.  If 
his  works  were  sometimes  unfinished, 
accuracy  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
from  a  man  oppressed  with  want,  which 
he  has  no  hope  of  relieving  but  by  a 
speedy  publication.  The  insolence  and 
resentment  of  which  he  is  accused  were 
not  easily  to  be  avoided  by  a  great  mind, 
irritated  by  perpetual  hardships,  and  con- 
strained hourly  to  return  the  spurns  of 
contempt,  and  repress  the  insolence  of 
prosperity;  and  vanity  surely  may  be 
readily  pardoned  in  him,  to  whom  life 
afforded  no  other  comforts  than  barren 
praises,  and  the  consciousness  of  deserv- 
ing them. 

Those  are  no  proper  judges  of  his  con- 
duct, who  have  slumbered  away  their 
time  on  the  down  of  plenty ;  nor  will  any 
wise  man  easily  presume  to  say,  **  Had 
I  been  in  Savage's  condition,  I  should 
have  lived  or  written  better  than  Sa- 
vage." 

This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  with- 
out its  use,  if  those,  who  languish  under 
any  part  of  his  sufferings,  shnll  be  enabled 
to  fortify  their  patience,  by  reflecting 
that  they  feel  only  those  afflictions  from 
which  the  abilities  of  Savage  did  not 
exempt  him;  or  those,  who,  in  confi- 
dence of  superior  capacities  or  attain- 
ments, disregard  the  common  maxims  of 
life,  shall  be  reminded,  that  nothing  will 
supply  the  want  of  prudence;  and  that 
negligence  and  irregularity,  long  conti- 
nued, will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit 
ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible.' 
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An  acconnt  of  Dr.  Swift  has  beeo  already 
collected,  with  great  dilisence  and  acote- 
ness,  by  Dr.  Ha wkesworth,  according  to 
a  scheme  which  I  laid  before  him  in  the 
intimacy  of  oar  friendship.  I  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  to  say  much  of  a 
life,  concerning  which  I  had  long  since 
communicated  mv  thonghts  to  a  man 
capable  of  dignifymg  his  narrations  with 
so  much  elegance  of  language  and  force 
of  sentiment. 

Jonathan  Swift  was,  according  to 
an  account,  said  to  be  written  by  him- 
self*, the  son  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  at- 
torney, and  was  born  at  Dublin  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  1667 :  according  to  his 
own  report,  as  delivered  by  Pope  to 
Spence,  he  was  bom  at  Leicester,  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  minister  of 
a  parish  in  Herefordshire f.  During  his 
Iffe  the  place  of  his  birth  was  undJeter- 
mined.  He  was  contented  to  be  called 
an  Irishman  by  the  Irish ;  but  would 
occasionally  cali  himself  an  Englishman. 
The  question  may,  without  much  regret, 
be  left  in  the  obscurity  in  which  he  de- 
lighted to  involve  it. 

Whatever  was  his  birth,  his  education 

*  This  accouot  was  really  written  hy  the 
Deao ;  and  exists,  in  his  own  baiid-wnting, 
in  the  library  of  Dublin  College. 

t  Spence's  Anecdotes. 


was  Irish.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of 
six  to  the  school  at  Kilkenny,  and  in  his 
fifteenth  year  (1682)  was  admitted  into 
the  University  of  Dublin. 

In  his  academical  studies  he  was  either 
not  diligent  or  not  happy.  It  most  dis- 
appoint every  reader's  expectation,  that, 
when  at  the  usual  time  he  claimed  the 
Bachelorship  of  Arts,  he  was  found  by 
the  examiners  too  conspicuously  defi- 
cient for  regular  admission,  and  obtained 
his  degree  at  last  by  tpecial  favour  ;  a 
term  used  in  that  university  to  denote 
want' of  merit. 

Of  this  disgrace  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed that  he  was  much  ashamed,  and 
shame  had  it8j)roper  effect  in  producing 
reformation..  He  resolved  from  that  time 
to  study  eight  hours  a  day,  and  con- 
tinned  hi»>  industry  for  seven  years,  with 
what  improvement  is  sufficiently  known. 
This  part  of  bis  story  well  deserves  to 
be  remembered;  it  may  afford  useful 
admonition  and  powerful  encouragement 
to  men.  whose  abilities  have  been  made 
for  a  time  useless  by  their  passions  or 
pleasures^  and^who,  having  lost  one  part 
of  life  in  idleness,  are  tempted  to  throw 
away  the  remainder  in  despair. 

In  this  coarse  of  daily  application  he 
continued  three  years  longer  at  Dublin ; 
and  in  this  time,  if  the  observation  and 
memory  of  an  old  companion  may  be 
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trnsted,  he  drew  the  first  sketch  of  his 
*  Tale  of  a  Tub/ 

When  he  was  aboat  one-and- twenty 
(1688),  being  by  the  death  of  Godwin 
Swift  his  ancle,  who  bad  supported  him, 
left  without  subsistence,  he  went  to  oon- 
sait  his  mother,  who  then  lived  at  Lei- 
cester, about  the  future  course  of  his  life ; 
and  by  her  direction  solicited  the  advice 
and  Datronage  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
who  had  married  one  of  Mrs.  Swift's  re- 
liitions,  and  whose  father.  Sir  John  Tem- 
ple, Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  had 
lived  in  great  familiarity  of  friendship 
with  Crodwin  Swift,  by  whom  Jonathan 
had  been  to  that  time  maintained. 

Temple  received  with  sufficient  kind- 
ness the  nephew  of  his  father's  friend, 
with  whom  he  was,  when  they  conversed 
together,  so  much  pleased,  that  he  de- 
tained him  two  years  in  his  house.  Here 
he  became  known  to  King  William,  who 
sometimes  visited  Temple  when  he  was 
disabled  by  the  gout,  and,  being  attended 
by  Swift  in  the  garden,  showed  kim  how 
to  cut  asparagus  in  the  Dutch  way. 

King  William's  notions  were  all  mili- 
tary ;  and  be  expressed  his  kindness  to 
Swift  by  offering  to  make  him  a  captain 
of  iMTse. 

When  Temple  removed  to  Moor  Park, 
he  took  Swift  with  him ;  and  when  be 
was  consulted  by  the  earl  of  Portland 
ftbont  the  expedience  of  complying  with 
a  bill  then  depending  for  making  parlia- 
ments triennial,  against  which  King  Wil- 
liam was  strongly  prejudiced,-after  having 
in  vain  tried  to  show  the  eai^l  that  the 
proposal  involved  nothing  dangerous  to 
royal  power,  he  sent  Swift  for  the  same 
purpose  to  the  king.  Swift,  who  proba- 
bly was  prond  of  his  employment,  and 
went  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  young 
man,  found  his  arguments,  and  his  art  of 
displacing  them,  made  totally  ineffectual 
by  the  predetermination  of  the  king ;  and 
used  to  mention  this  disappointment  as 
bis  first  antidote  against  vanity. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  he  contracted  a 
disorder,  as  he  thought,  by  eating  too 
much  frnit.  The  original  of  diseases  is 
commonly  obscure.  Almost  every  boy 
eats  as  much  frnit^s  he  can  get,  without 
any  great  inconvenience.  The  disease  of 
Swift  was  eiddiness  with  deafness ;  which 
attacked  him  from  time  to  time,  began 
very  early,  pursued  him  through  life,  and 
at  last  sent  him  to  the  grave,  deprived  of 
reason. 

Being  much  oppressed  at  Moor  Park 
by  this  grievous  malady,  he  was  advised 
to  try  his  native  air,  and  went  to  Ireland  ; 
but,  finding  no  benefit,  returned  to  Sir 
William,  at  whose  house  he  continued 
bis  studies,  and  is  known  to  have  read, 
among  other  books,  Cyprian  and  Ire- 


na$ns.  He  thooght  exercise  of  great  ne- 
cessity, and  ttsed  to  run  half  a  mile  op 
and  down  a  hill  every  two  hours. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  mode  in 
which  his  first  degree  was  conferred,  left 
him  no  great  fondness  for  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to 
become  a  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford.  In 
the  testimonial  which  he  produced,  the 
words  of  disgrace  were  omitted ;  and  he 
took  his  Master's  degree  (July  5,  1002) 
with  such  reception  and  regard  as  fully 
contented  him. 

While  be  lived  with  Temple,  he  used 
to  pay  his  mother  at  Leicester  a  yearly 
visit.  He  travelled  on  foot,  unless  some 
violence  of  weather  drove  him  into  a 
waggon ;  and  at  night  he  would  go  to  a 
penny  lodging,  where  he  purchased  clean 
sheets  for  sixpence.  This  practice  Lord 
Orrery  imputes  to  his  innate  love  of 
grossness  and  vulgarity :  some  may  as- 
cribe it  to  his  desire  of  surveying  human 
life  through  all  its  varieties :  and  others, 
perhaps  with  equal  probability,  to  a  pas- 
sion  which  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
fixed  in  hb  heart,  the  love  of  a  shilling.. 

In.  time  he  began  to  think  that  his  at- 
tendance at  Moor  Park  deserved  some 
other  recompense  than  the  pleasure,  how. ' 
ever  mingled  with  improvement,  of  Tem- 
ple's conversation;  and  grew  so  impa- 
tient, that  (1604)  he  went  away  in  dis- 
content. 

Temple,  conscious  of  having  given 
reason  for  complaint,  is  said  to  have 
made  him  Deputy  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland ;  which,  ac«ordUig  to  his  kins- 
man's account,  was  an  office  which  he 
knew  him  not  able  to  discharge.  Swift 
therefore  resolved  to  enter  into  the 
Church,  in  which  he  bad  at  first  no 
higher  hopes  than  of  the  chaplainship  to 
the  Factory  at  Lisbon ;  but  being  recom- 
mended to  Lord  Ca|>el,  he  obtained  the 
prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  Connor,  of  about 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a 
companion  like  Swift  so  necessary,  that 
he  invited  him  back,  with,  a  promise  to 
procure  him  English  preferment  in  ex- 
change for  the  prebend,  which  he  desired 
him  to  resign.  With  this  request  Swift 
complied,  having  perhaps  eqpaliy  re- 
pented theiK  separation ;  and  they  lived 
on  together  with  mutual  satisfaction ; 
and,  in  the  four  ye^urs  that  passed  be- 
tween his  return  and  Temple's  death,  it 
is  probable  that  he  wrote  the  *  Tale  of  a 
Tub'  and  the  *  Battle  q£  the  Books.' 

Swift  began  early  to  think,  or  to  hope, 
that  he  was  a  poet,  and  wrote  Pindaric 
Odes  to  Temple,  to  the  king,  and  to  the 
Athenian  Society,  a  knot  of  obsonre 
men,  who  published  a  periodical  pam- 
phlet of  answers  to  questions,  sent,  or 
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sapposed  to  be  sent,  by  letters.  I  have 
been  told  that  Drjdeo,  having  penised 
these  veraet,  «aid,  "Coosin  Swift,  yon 
will  never  be  a  poet;"  and  that  this  de- 
nunciation was  the  motive  of  Swift's 
perpelaal  malevolence  to  Dryden. 

In  1699  Temple  died,  and  left  a  legacy 
with  his  manascripts  to  Swift,  for  whom 
he  bad  obtained,  from  King  William,  a 
promise  of  the  first  prebend  that  should 
be  vacant  at  Westminster  or  Canter- 
bury. 

That  this  promise  might  not  be  forgot- 
ten, Swift  dedicated  to  the  king  the  post- 
hnmoas  works  with  which  he  was  en-> 
trusted :  bat  neither  the  dedication,  nor 
tenderness  for  the  man  whom  he  once 
had  treated  with  confidence  ^nd  fond- 
ness, revived  in  King  William  the  re- 
membrance of  his  promise.  Swift  awhile 
attended  the  Court ;  but  soon  found  his 
solicitations  hopeless. 

He  was  then  invited  by  the  earl  of 
Berkeley  to  accompany  him  into  Ireland, 
as  his  private  secretary ;  but,  after  hav- 
ing  done  the  business  till  their  arrival  at 
Dnbiin,  he  then  found  that  one  Bush  had 
persuaded  the  earl  that  a  clergyman  was 
not  a  proper  secretary,  and  had  obtained 
the  office  for  himself.  In  a  man  like 
Swift,  such  circumvention  and  incon- 
stancy must  have  excited  violent  indig- 
nation. 

But  he  had  yet  more  to  suffer.  Lord 
Berkeley  had  the  disposal  of  the  deanery 
of  Derry,  and  Swift  expected  to  obtain 
it ;  but  by  the  secretary's  influence,  sup- 
poised  to  have  been  secured  by  a  bribe,  it 
was  bestowed  on  somebody  else;  and 
Swift  was  dismissed  with  the  livings  of 
Laracor  and  Rathbeggin  in  the  diocess 
of  Meath,  which  together  did  not  equal 
half  the  value  of  the  deanery. 

At  Laracor  he  increased  the  parochial 
duty  by  reading  prayers  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  and  performed  all  the  of. 
fices  of  his  profession  with  great  decency 
and  exactness. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Laracor, 
he  invited  to  Ireland  the  unfortunate 
StelUtt  a  young  woman  whose  name  was 
Johnson,  the  daughter  of  the  steward  of 
Sir  William  Temple,  who,  in  consi- 
deration of  her  father's  virtues,  left  her 
a  thousand  pounds.  With  her  came 
Mrs.  Dingley,  whose  whole  fortune  was 
twenty-seven  pounds  a  year  for  her  life. 
With  these  ladies  he  passed  his  hours  of 
relaxation,  and  to  them  he  opened  his 
lK>som ;  bat  they  never  resided  in  the 
same  honse,  nor  did  he  see  either  with- 
out a  witness.  They  lived  at  the  parson- 
age, when  Swift  was  away ;  and,  when 
he  returned,  moved  to  a  lodging,  or  to 
the  honse  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman. 

Swift  was  not  one  of  those  minds 


which  amaze  the  workl  with  early  preg» 
nancy :  his  first  work,  except  his  few 
poetical  Essays,  was  the  *  Dissensions  in 
Athens  and  Rome,'  published  (1701)  in 
his  thirty -fonrth  year.  After  its  appear, 
ance,  paying  a  visit  to  some  bishop,  be 
heard  mention  made  of  the  new  pam* 
phlet  that  Burnet  had  written,  replete 
with  political  knowledge.  When  be 
seemed  to  doubt  Burnet's  right  to  the 
work,  he  was  told  by  the  bishop,  that  be 
was  **  a  yonne  man;*'  and,  still  persist- 
ing to  doubt,  that  he  was  *'  a  very  positiTe 
yonng  man." 

Three  years  afterwards  (1704)  was  pub' 
lished  *  The  Tale  of  a  Tub :'  of  this  book 
charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that 
it  might  be  written  by  a  man  of  a  pecn> 
liar  character' without  ill  intention ;  bnt 
it  is  certainty  of  dangerous  example. 
That  Swift  was  its  author,  though  it  be 
universally  believed,  was  never  owned 
by  himself,  nor  very  well  proved  by  any 
evidence ;  but  no  other  claimant  can  be 
produced,  and  he  did  not  deny  it  when 
Archbishop  Sharpe  and  the  duchess  of 
Somerset,  by  showing  it  to  the  queen, 
debarred  him  from  a  bishopric 

When  this  wild  work  first  raised  the 
attention  of  the  public,  Sacheverell,  meet* 
ing  Smalridge,  tried  to  flatter  him,  seem- 
ing to  think  him  the  antlior;  but  Smal* 
ridge  answered  with  indignation,  "  Not 
all  that  yon  and  I  have  in  the  world,  nor 
all  that  ever  we  shall  have,  should  hire 
me  to  write  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub.' " 

The  digressions  relating  to  Wotton  and 
Bentley  must  be  confessed  to  discover 
want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  integrity  ; 
he  did  not  understand  the  two  contro. 
versies,  or  he  willingly  misrepresented 
them.  But  wit  can  stand  its  ground 
against  truth  only  a  little  while.  The 
honours  due  to  learning  have  been  justly 
distributed  by  the  decision  of  posterity. 

'  The  BatUe  of  the  Books'  is  so  like 
the  *  Combat  des  Livres,'  which  the  same 

Juestion  concerning  the  Ancients  and 
fodems  had  produced  in  France,  that 
the  improbability  of  such  a  coincidence 
of  thoughts  without  communication  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  balanced  by  the  anony- 
mous protestation  prefixed,  in  which  all 
knowledge  of  the  French  book  is  peremp- 
torily disowned  ♦. 

For  some  time  after  Swift  was  proba- 
bly employed  in  solitary  study,  gaining 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  future  emi- 
nence. How  often  he  visited  England, 
and  with  what  diligence  he  attended  his 
parishes,  I  know  not.  It  was  not  till 
about  four  years  afterwards  that  he  be- 
came a  professed  author;  and  then  one 
year  (1708)  produced  *  The  Sentiments 

•  In  Sheridiin'ft  Life,  edit.  1764,  p.  MS,  are 
some  remarks  on  this  passage. 
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of  a  Chnrcb-of-England  Man ;»  Ihe  ridi 
cui«  of  Astrology  under  the  nnitie  of 
'  Bick«rstaff;'  the  '  Argnment  against 
abolishing  Christianity ;'  and  the  defence 
of  the  '  Sacramental  Test.' 

*  The  Sentiments  of  a  Chnrch-of-Eng- 
tand  Man'  is  written  with  great  cool- 
nesSj  moderation^  ease,  and  perspicuity. 
The  *  Argument  against  abolishing  Chris- 
tianity' is  a  vei7  happy  and  judicious 
irony.  One  passage  in  it  deserves  to  be 
selected. 

"  If  Christianity  were  once  abolished, 
-how  could  the  free-tbinlcers,  the  strong 
reasoners,  and  the  men  of  profound  learn- 
ing, be  able  to  find  another  subject  so 
calculated,  in  all  points,  whereon  to  dis- 
play their  abilities?  What  wonderful 
productions  of  wit  should  we  be  deprived 
of  from  those,  whose  genius,  by  continual 
practice,  hath  been  wholly  turned  upon 
raillery  and  invectives  against  religion, 
and  would  therefore  never  be  able  to 
shine,  or  distinguish  themselves,  upon 
any  other  subject?  We  are  daily  com- 
plainingof  the  great  decline  of  wit  among 
as,  and  would  take  away  the  greatest, 
perhaps  the  only,  topic  we  have  left. 
Who  would  ever  have  suspected  Asgill 
for  a  wit,  or  Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if 
the  inexhaustible  stock  of  Christianity 
had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide  them 
with  materiaU?  What  other  subject, 
through  all  art  or  nature,  could  have  pro- 
dnced  Tindal  for  a  profound  author,  or 
famished  him  with  readers?  It  is  the 
wise  choice  of  the  subject  that  alone 
adorns  and  distinguishes  the  writer.  For 
had  a  himdred  such  pens  as  these  been 
employed  on  the  side  of  religion,  they 
would  have  immediately  sunk  into  silence 
and  oblivion." 

The  reasonableness  of  a  Test  is  not 
hard  to  be  proved ;  but  perhaps  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  proper  test  has  not 
been  chosen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  papers,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Bickerstaff, 
induced  Steele,  when  he  projected  the 
*  Tatler,'  to  assume  an  appellation  which 
had  already  gained  possession  of  the 
reader's  notice. 

In  the  year  following  he  wrote  a  *  Pro- 
ject for  the  Advancement  of  Religion,' 
addressed  to  Lady  Berkeley  ;  by  whose 
kindness  it  is  not  unlikely  that  be  was 
advanced  to  his  benefices.  To  this  pro- 
ject, which  is  formed  with  great  purity 
of  intention,  and  displayed  with  spright- 
liness  and  elegance,  it  can  only  be  ob- 
jected, that,  like  many  projects,  it  is,  if 
not  generally  impracticable,  yet  evidently 
hopeless,  as  it  supposes  more  zeal,  con- 
cord, and  perseverance,  than  a  view  of 
mankind  gives  reason  for  expecting. 

He  wrote  likewise  this  year  a  *  Vindi- 


cation of  Bickerstaff;'  and  an  explana- 
tion of  an  *  Ancient  Prophecy,'  part 
written  after  the  facts,  and  the  rest  never 
completed,  but  well  planned  to  excite 
amazement. 

Soon  after  began  the  busy  and  impor- 
tant part  of  Swift's  life.  He  was  em- 
ployed (1710)  by  the  primate  of  Ireland 
to  solicit  the  queen  for  a  remission  of  the 
First  Fruits  and  Twentieth  Parts  to  the 
Irish  Clergy.  With  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  Mr.  Harley,  to  whom  he  was 
mentioned  as  a  man  neglected  and  op- 
pressed by  the  last  ministry,  because  lie 
had  refused  to  cooperate  with  some  of 
their  schemes.  What  he  had  refused  has 
never  been  told ;  what  he  had  suffered 
was,  I  suppose,  the  exclusion  from  a 
bishopric  by  the  remonstrances  of  Sharpe, 
whom  he  describes  as  *'  the  harmless  tool 
of  others'  hate,"  and  whom  he  represents 
as  afterwards  **  suing  for  pardon." 

Hariejr's  designs  and  situation  were 
such  as  made  him  glad  of  an  auxiliary  so 
well  qualified  for  his  service ;  he  there, 
fore  soon  admitted  him  to  familiarity, 
whether  ever  to  confidence  some  have 
made  a  doubt ;  but  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  excite  his  zeal  without  per- 
suading him  that  he  was  trusted,  and  not 
very  easy  to  delude  him  by  false  persua- 
sions. 

He  was  certainly  admitted  to  those 
meetings  in  which  the  first  hints  and  ori- 
ginal plan  of  action  are  supposed  to  have 
been  formed ;  and  was  one  of  the  Six- 
teen Ministers,  or  agents  of  the  ministry, 
wtio  met  weekly  at  each  other's  houses, 
and  were  united  by  the  name  of  '  Bro- 
ther.* 

Being  not  immediately  considered  as 
an  obdurate  Tory,  he  conversed  indiscri- 
minately with  all  the  wits,  and  was  yet 
the  friend  of  Steele ;  who,  in  the '  Tatler,' 
which  began  in  April,  1709,  confesses  the 
advantage  of  his  conversation,  and  men- 
tions something  contributed  by  him  to  his 
paper.  But  he  was  now  emerging  into 
political  controversy;  for  the  year  1710 
produced  the*  Examiner,*  of  which  Swift 
wrote  thirty-three  papers.  In  argument 
he  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  advan- 
tage ;  for  where  a  wide  system  of  con- 
duct, and  the  whole  of  a  public  character, 
is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  the  accuser  hav- 
ing the  choice  of  facts,  must  be  very 
unskilful  if  he  does  not  prevail ;  but, 
with  regard  to  wit,  I  am  afraid  none  of 
Swift's  papers  will  be  found  equal  to 
those  by  which  Addison  opposed  him  *. 

He  wrote,  in  the  year  1711,  a  *  Letter 
to  the  October  Club,'  a  number  of  Tory 

•  Sheridan  says,  that  Addison's  last  Vfhie 
Examiner  was  pnolisbed  Oct.  13,  1711 ;  and 
Swift's  first  Examiner,  on  the  10th  of  the  fol- 
lowing November. 
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gentlemen  sent  from  the  country  to  par-  { 
iiament,  who  formed  themselves  into  a 
club,  to  the  number  of  abont  a  hundred, 
and  met  to  animate  the  zeal  and  raise  the 
expectations  of  each  other.  They  thought, 
with  great  reason,  that  the  ministers  were 
losing;  opportunities ;  that  sufficient  use 
was  not  made  of  the  ardour  of  the  na- 
tion ;  they  called  loudly J'or  more  changes, 
and  stronger  efforts ;  and  demanded  the 
punishment  of  part,  and  the  dismission 
of  the  rest,  of  those  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  public  robbers. 

Their  eagerness  was  not  gratified  by 
the  queen,  or  by  Harley.  The  queen  was 
probably  slow  because  she  was  afraid ; 
and  Harley  was  slow  because  he  was 
doubtful :  be  was  a  Tory  only  by  neces- 
sity,  or  for  convenience ;  and,  when  he 
had  power  in  his  hands,  had  no  settled 
purpose  for  which  he  should  employ  it ; 
forced  to  gratify  to  a  certain  degree  the 
Tories  who  supported  him,  but  unwilling 
to  make  his  reconcilement  to  the  Whigs 
rtterly  desperate,  he  corresponded  at 
once  with  the  two  expectants  of  the 
Crown,  and  kept,  as  has  been  observed, 
(he  succession  undetermined.  Not  know- 
ing  what  to  do,  he  did  nothing;  and, 
with  the  fate  of  a  double  dealer,  at  last 
he  lost  his  power,  but  kept  his  enemies. 

Swift  seems  to  have  concurred  in  opi- 
nion with  the  '  October  Club;'  but  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  quicken  the  tar- 
diness of  Harley,  whom  he  stimulated  as 
much  as  he  could,  but  with  little  effect. 
He  that  knows  not  whither  to  go  is  in 
no  haste  to  move.  Harley,  who  was 
perhaps  not  quick  by  nature,  became  yet 
more  slow  by  irresolution  ;  and  was  con- 
tent to  hear  that  dilatoriness  lamented  as 
natural,  which  he  applauded  in  himself 
as  politic. 

Without  the  Tories,  however,  nothing 
could  be  done ;  and,  as  they  were  not  to 
be  gratified,  they  must  be  appeased ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  minister,  if  it  could 
not  be  vindicated,  was  to  be  plausibly 
excused. 

Early  in  the  next  year  be  published  a 
'  Proposal  for  correcting,  improving,  and 
ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,'  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  written 
without  much  knowledge  of  the  general 
nature  of  language,  and  without  any  ac- 
curate inquiry  into  the  history  of  other 
tongues.  The  certainty  and  stability 
which,  contrary  to  all  experience,  he 
thinks  attainable,  he  proposes  to  secure 
by  instituting  an  academy ;  the  decrees 
of  which  every  man  would  have  been 
willing,  and  many  would  have  been 
proud,  to  disobey,  and  which,  being  re- 
newed by  successive  elections,  would  in 
a  short  time  have  differed  from  itself. 

Swift  now  attained  the  zenith  of  bis 


political  importance :  he  published  (1713) 
the  '  Conduct  of  ^e  Allies,'  ten  days  be- 
fore the  parliament  assembled.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  persuade  the  nation  to  a 
peace ;  -and  never  had  any  writer  more 
success.  The  people,  who  had  been 
amused  with  bonfires  and  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, and  looked  with  idolatry  on  the 
general  and  his  friends,  who,  as  they 
thought,  had  made  England  the  arbitress 
of  nations,  were  confounded  between 
shame  and  rage,  when  they  found  that 
**  mines  had  been  exhausted,  and  mil- 
lions destroyed,"  to  secure  the  Dutch  or 
aggrandize  the  emperor,  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves ;  that  we  had  been 
bribing  our  neighbours  to  fight  their  own 
quarrel ;  and  that  amongst  our  enemies 
we  might  number  our  allies. 

That  is  now  no  longer  doubted,  of 
which  the  nation  was  then  first  informed, 
that  the  war  was  unnecessarily  protracted 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  Marlborough ;  and 
that  it  would  have  been  continued  with- 
out end,  if  he  could  have  continued  his 
annual  plunder.  But  Swift,  I  suppose, 
did  not  yet  know  what  he  has  since 
written,  that  a  commission  was  drawn 
which  would  have  appointed  him  Gene- 
ral for  life,  had  it  not  become  ineffectual 
by  the  resolution  of  lord  Cowper,  who 
refused  the  seal. 

"  Whatever  is  received,"  says  the 
schools,  '*  is  received  in  proportion  to 
the  recipient."  The  power  of  a  political 
treatise  depends  much  upon  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people;  the  nation  was  then 
combustible,  and  a  spark  set  it  on  fire. 
It  is  boasted,  that  between  November 
and  January  eleven  thousand  were  sold  ; 
a  great  number  at  that  time,  when  we 
were  not  yet  a  nation  of  readers.  To  its 
propagation  certainly  no  agency  of  power 
or  influence  was  wanting.  It  furnished 
arguments  for  conversation,  speeches  for 
debate,  and  materials  for  parliamentary 
resolutions. 

Yet,  surely,  whoever  surveys  this 
wonder-working  pamphlet  with  cool 
perusal,  will  confess  that  its  efficacy  was 
supplied  by  the  passions  of  its  readers ; 
that  it  operates  by  the  mere  weight  of 
facts,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the 
hand  that  produced  them. 

This  year  (1712)  he  published  his  <  Re 
flections  on  the  Barrier  Treaty,'  which 
carries  on  the  design  of  his  '  Conduct  of 
the  Allies,'  and  shows  how  little  regard 
in  that  negotiation  had  been  shown  to 
the  interest  of  England,  and  how  much 
of  the  conquered  country  had  been  de- 
manded by  the  Dutch. 

This  was  followed  by  *  Remarks  on 
the  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Introduction  to 
his  third  Volume  of  the  Histoid  of  the 
Reformation  ;'  a  pamphlet  which  Bur- 
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net  published  as  an  alarm,  to  warn  the 
nation  of  the  approach  o^  Popery.  Swift, 
who  seems  to  have  disliked  the  Bishop 
with  something  more  than  political  aver- 
sion, treats  him  like  one  whom  he  is  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  insult. 

Swift,  being  now  the  declared  favourite 
and  supposed  confidant  of  the  Tory  mi- 
nistry, was  treated  by  all  that  depended 
on  the  Court  with  the  respect  which  de- 
pendents know  how  to  pay.  He  soon 
began  to  feel  part  of  the  misery  of  great- 
ness ;  he  that  could  say  that  he  knew 
liim, .  considered  himself  as  having  for- 
tune in  his  power.  Commissions,  soli- 
citations, remonstrances,  crowded  about 
him  ;  he  was  expected  to  do  every  man's 
basiness,  to  procure  employment  for  one, 
and  to  retain  it  for  another.  In  assisting 
those  who  addressed  him,  he  represents 
himself  as  sofficiently  diligent ;  and  de- 
sires to  have  others  believe,  what  he 
probably  believed  himself,  that  by  his 
interposition  many  Whigs  of  merit,  and 
among  them  Addison  and  Congreve, 
were  continued  in  their  places.  But 
every  man  of  known  influence  has  so 
raany  petitions  which  he  cannot  grants 
that  he  most  necessarily  ofi'end  more 
than  he  gratifies,  because  the  preference 
given  to  one  affords  all  the  rest  reason 
for  complaint.  "  When  1  give  away  a 
place,"  said  Lewis  XIV.  "  I  make  a 
hundred  discontented,  and  one  ungrate- 
ful." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  equality  and 
independence  which  he  preserved  in  his 
conversation  with  the  ministers,  of  the 
frankness  of  his  remonstrances,  and  the 
familiarity  of  his  friendship.  In  ac- 
counts of  this  kind  a  few  single  incidents 
are  set  against  the  general  tenour  of  be- 
haviour. No  man,  however,  can  pay  a 
more  servile  tribute  to  the  great,  than 
by  suffering  his  liberty  in  their  presence 
to  aggrandize  hiin  in  his  own  esteem. 
Between  different  ranks  of  the  commu- 
nity there  is  necessarily  some  distance  ; 
he  who  is  called  by  his  superior  to  pass 
the  interval,  may  properly  accept  the 
invitation :  but  petulance  and  obtrusion 
are  rarely  produced  by  magnanimity ; 
nor  have  often  any  nobler  cause  than 
the  pride  of  importance,  and  the  malice 
of  inferiority.  He  who  knows  himself 
necessary  may  set,  while  that  necessity 
lasts,  a  high  value  upon  himself;  as,  in 
a  lower  condition,  a  servant  eminently 
skilful  may  be  saucy ;  but  lie  is  saucy 
only  because  he  is  servile.  Swift  ap- 
pears to  have  preserved  the  kindness 
of  the  great  when  they  wanted  him  no 
longer ;  and  therefore  it  muf  t  be  allowed, 
that  the  childish  freedom,  to  which  he 
seems  enough  inclined,  was  overpowered 
by  his  better  qualities. 


His  disinterestedness  has  been  like- 
wise mentioned;  a  strain  of  heroism, 
which  would  have  been  in  his  condition 
romantic  and  superfluous.  Ecclesiastical 
benefices,  when  they  become  vacant, 
must  be  given  away ;  and  the  friends  of 
power  may,  if  there  be  no  inherent  dis- 
qualification, reasonably  expect  them. 
Swift  accepted  (1713)  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick,  the  best  preferment  that  his 
ft-iends  could  venture  to  give  him.  That 
ministry  was  in  a  great  degree  supported 
by  the  clergy,  who  were  not  yet  recon- 
ciled to  the  author  of  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,' 
and  would  not  without  much  discontent 
and  indignation  have  borne  to  see  him 
installed  in  an  English  Cathedral. 

He  refused,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  from 
lord  Oxford ;  but  he  accepted  afterwards 
a  draught  of  a  thousand  upon  the  Ex- 
chequer, which  was  intercepted  by  the 
queen's  death,  and  which  he  resigned, 
as  he  says  himself, "  multagemens,  with 
many  a  groan.'' 

In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  po- 
litics, he  kept  a  journal  of  his  visits,  his 
walks,  his  interviews  with  ministers,  and 
quarrels  with  his  servant,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Ding- 
ley,  to  whom  he  knew  that  whatever 
befell  him  was  interesting,  and  no  ac- 
counts could  be  too  minute.  Whether 
these  diurnal  trifles  were  properly  ex- 
posed to  eyes  which  had  never  received 
any  pleasure  from  the  presence  of  the 
Dean,  may  be  reasonably  doubted :  they 
have,  however,  some  odd  attraction  ;  the 
reader,  finding  frequent  mention  of  names 
which  he  has  been  used  to  consider  as 
important,  goes  on  in  hope  of  informa- 
tion ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fatigue 
attention,  if  he  is  disappointed  he  can 
hardly  complain.  It  is  easy  to  pereeive, 
from  every  page,  that  though  ambition 
pressed  Swift  into  a  life  of  bustle,  the 
wish  for  a  life  of  ease  was  always  re- 
turning. 

He  went  to  take  possession  of  his 
deanery  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  it; 
but  he  was  not  suffered  to  stay  in  Ireland 
more  than  a  fortnight  before  be  was  re- 
called to  England,  that  he  might  recon- 
cile lord  Oxford  and  lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  began  to  look  on  one  another  with 
malevolence,  which  every  day  increased, 
and  which  Bolingbroke  appeared  to  re- 
tain in  his  last  years. 

Swift  contrived  an  interview,  from 
which  they  both  departed  discontented ; 
he  procured  a  second,  which  only  con- 
vinced him  that  the  feud  was  irrecon- 
cilable: he  told  them  his  opinion,  that 
all  was  lost.  This  denunciation  was  con- 
tradicted by  Oxford ;  but  Bolingbroke 
whispered  that  he  was  right. 

Before  this  violent  dissension  had  shat- 
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tered  the  mioUtry,  Swift  bad  published, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  (1714), '  The 
public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs/  in  answer 
to  'The  Crisis,'  a  pamphlet  for  which 
Steele  was  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Goromons.  Swift  was  now  so  far  alien- 
ated fi^om  Steele,  as  to  think  him  no 
longer  entitled  to  decency,  and  therefore 
treats  him  sometimes  with  contempt,  and 
sometimes  with  abhorrence. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were 
mentioned  in  terms  so  provoking  to  that 
irritable  nation,  that,  resolving  ^'  not  to 
be  offended  with  impunity ,"  the  Scotch 
lords  in  a  body  demanded  an  audience 
of  the  queen,  and  solicited  reparation. 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which 
three  hundred  ponnds  were  offiered  for 
the  discovery  of  the  author.  From  this 
storm  he  was,  as  he  relates,  "  secured 
by  a  sleight ;"  of  what  kind,  or  by  whose 
prudence,  is  not  known ;  and  such  was 
the  increase  of  his  reputation,  that  the 
Scottish  "  nation  applied  again  that  he 
would  be  their  friend.'* 

He  was  become  so  formidable  to  the 
Whigs,  that  his  familiarity  wit{i<  the  mi- 
nisters was  clamoured  at  in  Parliament, 
particularly  by  two  men,  afterwards  of 
great  note,  Aislabie  and  Walpole. 

But,  by  the  disunion  of  his  greatfriends, 
his  importance  and  designs  were  now  at 
an  end ;  and  seeing  his  services  at  last 
useless,  he  retired  about  June  (1714)  into 
Berkshire,  where,  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
he  wrote  what  was  then  suppressed}  but 
has  since  appeared  under  the  title  of 
*  Free  Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of 
AJQfairs.' 

While  he  was  waiting  in  this  retire- 
ment for  events  which  time  or  chance 
might  bring  to  pass,  the  death  of  the 
queen  broke  down  at  once  the  whole 
system  of  Tory  politics ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  withdraw  from  the  im- 
placability of  triumphant  Whiggisro,  and 
shelter  himself  in  unenvied  obscurity. 

The  accounts  of  his  reception  in  Ire- 
land, given  by  lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  De- 
lany,  are  so  different,  that  the  credit  of 
the  writers,  both  undoubtedly  veracious, 
cannot  be  saved,  but  by  supposing,  what 
I  think  is  true,  that  they  speak  of  dif- 
ferent times.  When  Delany  says,  that 
he  was  received  with  respect,  he  means 
for  the  first  fortnight,  when  he  came  to 
take  legal  possession  ;  and  when  lord 
Orrery  tells  that  he  was  pelted  by  the 
populace,  he  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
time  when,  after  the  queen's  death,  he 
becanrfe  a  settled  resident. 

The  archbishop  of  Dublin  gave  him  at 
first  some  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of 
his  jurisdiction;  but  it  was  soon  disco- 
vered, that  between  prudence  and  inte- 
grity he  was  seldom  in  the  wrong ;  and 


that,  when  he  was  right,  his  spirit  did 
not  easily  yield  to  opposition. 

Having  so  lately  quitted  the  tumults  of 
a  party,  and  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  they 
still  kept  his  thoughts  in  agitation,  as  the 
sea  fluctuates  a  >ivhile  when  the  storm 
has  ceased.  He  therefore  filled  his  hours 
with  some  historical  attempts,  relating 
to  the  *  Change  of  the  Ministers,'  and 
*  the  Conduct  of  the  Ministry.*  He  like- 
wise is  said  to  have  written  a  *  History 
of  the  Four  last  Years  of  Queen  Anne/ 
which  he  began  in  her  lifetime,  and 
afterwards  laboured  with  great  attention, 
but  never  published.  It  was  after  his 
death  in  the  hands  of  lord  Orrery  and 
Dr.  King.  A  book  under  that  title  was 
published,  with  Swift's  name,  by  Dr. 
Lucas ;  of  which  I  can  only  say,  that  it 
seemed  by  no  means  to  correspond  with 
the  notions  that  I  had  formed  of  it,  firom 
a  conversation  which  I  once  heard  be- 
tween the  earl  of  Orrery  and  old  Mr. 
Lewis. 

Swift  now,  much  against  his  will,  com- 
menced Irishman  for  life,  and  was  to 
contrive  how  he  might  be  best  accom- 
modated in  a  country  where  he  consi- 
dered himself  as  in  a  state  of  exile.  It 
seems  that  his  first  recourse  was  to  piety. 
The  thoughts  of  death  rushed  upon  him, 
at  this  time,  with  such  incessant  impor- 
tunity, that  they  took  possession  of  his 
mind,  when  he  first  waked,  for  many 
years  together. 

He  opened  his  house  by  a  public  table 
two  days  a  week,  and  fbund  his  enter- 
tainments gradually  frequented  by  more 
and  more  visitants  of  learning  among  the 
men,  and  of  elegance  among  the  women. 
Mrs.  Johnson  had  left  the  country,  and 
lived  in  lodgings  not  far  from  the  deanery. 
On  his  public  days  she  regulated  the 
table,  but  appeared  at  it  as  a  mere  guest, 
like  other  ladf^  <■ 

On  other  days  he  'often  dined,  at  a 
stated  price,  with  Mr.  Worral,  a  clergy- 
man of  his  cathedral,  whose  house  waa 
recommended  by  the  peculiar  neatness 
and  pleasantry  of  his  wife.  To  this  frugal 
mode  of  living,  he  was  first  disposed  by 
care  to  pay  some  debts  which  he  bad 
contracted,  and  he  continued  it  for  the 
pleasure  of  accumulating  money.  His 
avarice,  however,  was  not  suffiered  to 
obstruct  the  claims  of  his  dignity ;  be 
was  served  in  plate,  and  used  to  say  that 
he  was  the  poorest  gentleman  in  Ireland 
that  ate  upon  plate,  and  the  richest  that 
lived  without  a  coach. 

How  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  time,  and 
how  he  employed  his  hours  of  study,  has 
been  inquired  with  hopeless  curiosity. 
For  who  can  give  an  account  of  another's 
studies?  Swift  was  not  likely  to  admit 
any   to  bis  privacies,  or  to  impart  a 
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mioate  accoant  of  hw  bosineM  or  his 
leisure. 
Soon  after  (1716)  in  his  forty-ninUi 

J  ear,  he  was  privately  married  to  Mrs. 
ohnson,  by  Dr.  Ashe,  bishop  of  Ciogher, 
as  Dr.  Madden  told  me,  in  the  garden. 
The  marriage  made  no  change  in  their 
mode  of  life;  they  lived  in  different 
houses,  as  before  ;  nor  did  she  ever  lodge 
in  the  deanery  bat  when  Swift  was  seised 
with  a  fit  of  giddiness.  **  It  woald  be 
difficnlt,"  says  lord  Orrery,  "  to  prove 
that  they  were  ever  afterwurds  together 
without  a  third  person." 

The  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  lived  in  a 
private  manner,  known  and  regarded 
only  by  his  friends ;  till,  aboat  the  year 
1720,  he,  by  a  pamphlet^  recommended 
to  the  Irish  the  use,  and  consequently 
the  improvement,  of  their  manufacture. 
For  a  man  to  use  the  productions  of  his 
own  labour  is  surely  a  natural  right,  and 
to  like  best  what  he  makes  himself  is  a 
natural  passion.  But  to  excite  thb  pas- 
sion, and  enforce  this  right,  appeared  so 
criminal  to  those  who  had  an  interest  in 
the  English  trade,  that  the  printer  was 
imprisoned;  and, as  Hawkesworth justly 
observes, the  attention  of  the  public  being 
by  this  outrageous  resentment  turned 
apon  the  proposal,  tlie  author  was  by 
consequence  made  popular. 

In  1723  died  Mrs.  Van  Hororigh,  a 
woman  made  unhappy  by  her  admira- 
tion of  wit,  and  ignominiously  distin- 
gaished  by  the  name  of  Vanessa,  whose 
ecmdnct  has  been  already  suflkiently  dis- 
eossed,  and  whose  history  is  too  well 
known  to  be  minutely  repeated.  She 
was  a  young  woman  fond  of  literature, 
whom  DecanuB,  the  Dean,  called  Ckuie- 
nu$  by  transposition  of  the  letters,  took 
pleasure  in  directing  and  instructing ; 
till,  from  being  proud  of  his  praise,  she 
grew  fond  of  liis  person.  Swift  was  then 
about  forty-seven,  at  an  age  when  vanity 
is  strongly  excited  by  the  amorous  atten- 
tion of  a  young  woman.  If  it  be  said 
that  Swift  should  have  checked  a  passion 
which  be  never  meant  to  gratify,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  that  extenuation  which 
he  so  much  despised,  "  men  are  but 
men:"  perhaps,  however,  he  did  not 
at  first  know  his  own  mind,  and,  as  he 
represents  himself,  was  undetermined. 
For  his  admission  of  her  courtship,  and 
b|s  indulgence  of  her  hopes  after  his 
marriage  to  Stella,  no  other  honest  plea 
can  be  found  than  that  he  delayed  a  dis- 
agreeable discovery  from  time  to  time, 
dreading  the  immediate  burst  of  distress, 
and  watching  for  a  favourable  moment. 
She  thought  herself  neglected,  and  died 
of  disappointment ;  having  ordered  by 
her  will  the  poem  to  be  published,  in 
which  Cadenus  bad  prochuraed  her  ex- 


cellence, and  confessed  his  love.  The 
effect  of  the  publication  upon  the  Dean 
and  Stella  is  thus  related  by  Delany  : 

*'  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  both  were  greatly  shocked  and  dis- 
tressed (though  it  may  be  differently) 
upon  this  occasion.  The  Dean  made  a 
tour  to  the  South  of  Ireland,  for  about 
two  months,  at  this  time,  to  dissipate  his 
thoughts,  and  give  place  to  obloquy. 
And  Stella  retired  (upon  the  earnest  in- 
vitation of  the  owner)  to  the  hodse  of  a 
cheerful,  generous,  good-natured  friend 
of  the  Dean's,  whom  she  also  much  loved 
and  honoured.  There  my  informer  often 
saw  her;  and,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  relieve, 
support,  and  amuse  her,  in  this  sad  sitna- 
tion. 

**  One  little  incident  he  told  me  of  on 
that  occasion  I  think  1  shall  never  forget. 
As  her  friend  was  an  hospitable,  open- 
hearted  man,  well  beloved,  and  largely 
acquainted,  it  happened  one  day  that 
some  gentlemen  dropped  in  to  dinner, 
who  were  strangers  to  Stella's  situation ; 
and  as  the  poem  of  CadenuM  and  Va- 
nessa was  then  the  general  topic  of  con> 
versation,OAe  of  them  said,  *  Surely  that 
Vuiessa  must  be  an  extraordinary  wo> 
man,  that  could  inspire  the  Dean  to 
write  so  finely  upon  her.'  Mrs.  John- 
son smiled  and  answered,  '  that  she 
thought  that  point  not  quite  so  clear; 
for  it  was  well  known  the  Dean  could 
write  finely  upon  a  broomstick.' " 

The  great  acquisition  of  esteem  and 
influence  was  made  by  the  '  Drapier's 
Letters'  in  17!U.  One  Wood,  of  Wol- 
verhampton, in  Staflbrdshire,  a  man  en- 
terprising and  rapacious,  had,  as  is  said, 
by  a  present  to  the  duchess  of  Munster, 
obtained  a  patent,  empowering  him  to 
coin  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds  of  halfpence  and  farthings  for  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  which  there  was 
a  very  inconvenient  and  embarrassing 
scarcity  of  copper  coin ;  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  run  in  debt  upon  the  credit 
of  a  piece  of  money ;  for  the  cook  or 
keep^  of  an  alehouse  could  not  refuse  to 
supply  a  man  that  had  silver  in  his  handi 
and  the  buyer  would  not  leave  his  money 
without  change. 

The  project  was  therefore  plausible. 
The  scarcity,  which  was  already  great. 
Wood  took  care  to  make  greater,  by 
agents  who  gathered  up  the  old  half- 
pence ;  and  was  about  to  turn  his  brass 
into  gokl,  by  pouring  the  treasures  of 
his  new  mint  upon  Ireland ;  when  Swift> 
finding  that  the  metal  Was  debased  to  an 
enormous  degree,  wrote  Letters,  noder 
the  name  of  M.  B.  Drapier,  to  show 
the  fully  of  receiving,  and  tlie  mischief 
that  must  ensue  by  giving,  gold  and  siU 
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ver  for  coin  worth  perhaps  not  a  third 
part  of  its  nominal  valne. 

The  nation  was  alarmed ;  the  new  coin 
was  nniversally  refused ;  but  the  go- 
vernors of  Ireland  considered  resistance 
to  the  king's  patent  as  highly  criminal ; 
and  one  Whitshed,  then  Chief  Justice, 
who  had  tried  the  printer  of  the  former 
pamphlet,  and  sent  out  the  Jury  nine 
times,  till  by  clamour  and  menaces  they 
were  frighted  into  a  soecial  verdict,  now 
presented  the  Drajnery  but  could  not 
prevail  on  the  Grand  Jury  to  find  the 
bill. 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  Privy  Council 

Eublished  a  proclamation,  offering  three 
nndred  pounds  for  discovering  the  au- 
thor of  the  Fourth  Letter.  Swift  had 
concealed  himself  from  his  printers,  and 
trusted  only  his  butler,  who  transcribed 
the  paper.  The  man,  immediately  after 
the  appearance  of  the  proclamation, 
strolled  from  the  house,  and  staid  out  all 
night,  and  part  of  the  next  day.  There 
was  reason  enough  to  fear  that  he  had 
betrayed  his  master  for  the  reward  ;  but 
he  came  home,  and  the  Dean  ordered 
him  to  put  off  his  livery,  and  leave  the 
house :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  know  that 
my  life  is  in  yonr  power,  and  I  will  not 
bear,  out  of  fear,  either  your  insolence 
or  negligence."  The  man  excused  his 
fault  with  great  submission,  and  begged 
that  he  might  be  confined  in  the  honse 
while  it  was  in  his  power  to  endanger 
his  master;  but  the  Dean  resolutely 
turned  him  out,  without  taking  farther 
notice  of  him,  till  the  term  of  the  in- 
formation had  expired,  and  then  received 
him  again.  Soon  afterwards  he  ordered 
him  and  the  rest  of  his  servants  into  his 
presence,  without  telling  his  intentions, 
and  bade  them  take  notice  that  their  fel- 
low-servant was  no  longer  Robert  the 
butler;  but  that  his  integrity  had  made 
him  Mr.  Blakeney,  verger  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's ;  an  officer  whose  income  was 
between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  a  year : 
yet  he  still  continued  for  some  years  to 
serve  his  old  master  as  his  butler  *. 

Swift  was  known  from  this  time  by 
the  appellation  of  The  Dean.  He  was 
honoured  by  the  j^pulace  as  the  cham- 
pion, patron,  and  instructor  of  Ireland  ; 
and  gained  such  power  as,  considered 
both  in  its  extent  and  duration,  scarcely 
any  man  has  ever  enjoyed  without 
greater  wealth  or  higher  station. 

He  was  from  this  important  year  the 
oracle  of  the  traders,  and  the  idol  of  the 
rabble,  and  by  consequence  was  feared 
and  courted  by  all  to  whom  the  kindness 
of  the  traders  or  the  populace  was  ne- 
cessary.   The  Drapier  was  a  sign  ;  the 

•  A  different  account  is  «rlven  by  Sheridan, 
<n  bi»  Life  of  Swift,  p.  31 1. 


Drapier  was  a  health ;  and  which  way 
soever  the  eye  or  the  ear  was  turned, 
some  tokens  were  found  of  the  nation's 
gratitude  to  the  Drapier, 

The  benefit  was  indeed  great ;  he  had 
rescued  Ireland  from  a  very  oppressive 
and  predatory  invasion;  and  the  popu- 
larity which  he  had  gained  he  was  dili- 
gent to  keep,  by  appearing  forward  and 
zealous  on  every  occasion  where  the 
public  interest  was  snpposed  to  be  in- 
volved. Nor  did  he  much  scmple  to 
boast  his  influence,  for  when,  npon  some 
attempts  to  regulate  the  coin,  archbishop 
Boulter,  then  one  of  the  Justices,  nccnsed 
him  of  exasperating  the  people,  he  ex- 
culpated himself  by  saying,  '*  If  I  had 
lifted  up  my^  finger,  they  would  have 
torn  yon  to  pieces." 

But  the  pleasure  of  popularity  was 
soon  interrupted  by  domestic  misery. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  whose  conversation  was 
to  him  the  great  softener  of  the  ills  of 
life,  began  in  the  year  of  the  Drapier'8 
triumph  to  decline ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards  was  so  wasted  with  sickness,  that 
her  recovery  was  considered  as  hopeless. 

Swift  was  then  in  England,  and  had 
been  invited  by  lord  Boiihgbroke  to  pass 
the  winter  with  him  in  France  ;  but  this 
call  of  calamity  hastened  him  to  Ireland, 
where  perhaps  his  presence  contributed 
to  restore  her  to  imperfect  and  totterins 
health. 

He  was  now  so  much  at  ease,  that 
(1727)  he  returned  to  England;  where 
he  collected  three  volumes  of  Misceltit- 
nies  in  conjunction  with  Pope,  who 
prefixed  a  qnenilons  and  apologetieal 
Preface. 

This  important  year  sent  likewise  into 
the  world  *  Gulliver's  Travels  ;*  a  pro- 
duction so  new  and  strange,  that  It  filled 
the  reader  with  a  mingled  emotion  of 
merriment  and  amazement  It  was  re- 
ceived with  such  avidity,  that  the  price 
of  the  first  edition  was  raised  before  the 
second  could  be  made ;  it  was  read  by 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and 
illiterate.  Criticism  was  for  a  while  lost 
in  wonder ;  no  rules  of  judgment  were 
applied  to  a  book  written  in  open  de- 
fiance of  truth  and  regularity.  But  when 
distinctions  came  to  be  made,  the  part 
which  gave  the  least  pleasure  was  that 
which  describes  the  Flying  Island,  and 
that  which  gave  most  disgust  must  be 
the  history  of  the  Houyhnhnms. 

While  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  new  work,  the  news  of  the 
king's  death  arrived ;  and  he  kissed  the 
hands  of  the  new  king  and  queen  three 
days  after  their  accession. 

By  the  queen,  when  she  was  princess, 
he  had  been  treated  with  some  distinc- 
tion, and  was  well  received  by  her  m 
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her  exaltntion ;  bat  whether  the  gave 
hopes  which  she  never  took  care  to 
satisfy,  or  he  formed  expecUtions  which 
she  never  meant  to  raise,  the  event  was, 
that  he  always  afterwards  thought  on 
her  with  malevolence,  and  particularly 
charged  her  with  breaking  her  promise 
of  some  medals  which  she  engaged  to 
send  him. 

I  know  not  whether  she  had  not,  in 
her  turn,  some  reason  for  complaint.  A 
letter  was  sent  her,  not  so  much  entreat- 
ing, as  requiring  her  patronage  of  Mrs. 
Barber,  an  ingenious  Irishwoman,  who 
inraii  then  begging  subscriptions  for  her 
Poems.  To  this  letter  was  subscribed 
the  name  of  Swift,  and  it  has  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  his  diction  and  sentiments ; 
bat  it  was  not  written  in  his  hand,  and 
had  some  little  improprieties.  When  he 
was  charged  with  this  letter,  he  laid  hold 
of  the  inaccuracies,  and  urged  the  im- 
probability of  the  accusation  ;  but  never 
denied  it ;  he  shuffles  between  cowardice 
and  veracity,  and  talks  big  when  he  says 
nothing*. 

He  seems  desirous  enough  of  recom- 
mencing courtier,  and  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Howard,  re- 
membering what  Mrs.  Masham  had  per- 
formed in  former  times :  but  his  flatteries 
-were,  like  those  of  other  wits,  unsuccess- 
ful ;  the  lady  either  wanted  power,  or 
had  no  ambition  of  poetical  immor- 
tality. 

.  He  was  seised  not  long  afterwards  by 
a  lit  of  giddiness,  and  again  heard  of  the 
sickness  and  danger  of  Mrs.  Johnson. 
He  then  left  the  house  of  Pope,  as  it 
seems,  with  very  little  ceremony,  find- 
ing **  that  two  sick  friends  cannot  live 
together ;"  and  did  not  write  to  him  till 
he  found  himself  at  Chester. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  sorrow: 
poor  Stella  was  sinking  into  the  grave, 
and,  after  a  languishing  decay  of  about 
two  months,  died  in  her  forty-fourth  year, 
on  January  38,  1728.  How  much  he 
fished  her  life,  bis  papers  show;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  he  dreaded  the 
death  of  her  whom  he  loved  most,  aggra- 
vated by  the  consciousness  that  himself 
had  hastened  it. 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pleasing,  the 
greatest  external  advantages  th%t  woman 
can  desire  or  possess,  were  fatal  to  the 
unfortunate  Stella.  The  man  whom  she 
bad  the  misfortune  to  love  was,  as  De 
lany  observes,  fond  of  singularity,  and 
desirous  to  make  a  mode  of  happiness 
for  himself,  different  from  the  general 
course  of  things,  and  order  of  Providence. 
From  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland 
he  seems  resolved  to  keep  her  in  his 

•  For  hi*  defence  from  this  charge,  consult 
Siicridan's  Lifeof  Swifc,  p.  458. 


power,  and  therefore  hindered  a  match 
sufficiently  advantageous,  by  accumu- 
lating unreasonable  demands,  and  pre- 
scribing conditions  that  could  not  be 
performed.  While  she  was  at  her  own 
disposal  he  did  not  consider  his  posses- 
sion as  secure;  resentment, ambition, or 
caprice,  might  separate  them;  he  was 
therefore  resolved  to  make  **  assurance 
doable  sure,"  and  to  appropriate  her  by 
a  private  marriage,  to  which  he  had  an- 
nexed the  expectation  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  perfect  friendship,  without  the  uneasi- 
ness of  conjugal  restraint.  But  with  this 
state  poor  Stella  was  not  satisfied ;  she 
never  was  treated  as  a  wife,  and  to  the 
world  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  mis- 
tress. She  lived  sullenly  on,  in  hope  that 
in  time  he  would  own  and  receive  her ; 
but  the  time  did  not  come  till  the  change 
of  his  manners  and  deprivation  of  his 
mind  made  her  tell  him,  when  he  offered 
to  acknowledge  her,  that  '*  it  was  too  late." 
She  then  gave  herself  up  to  sorrowful 
resentment,  and  died  under  the  tyranny 
of  him,  by  whom  she  was  in  the  highest 
degree  loved  and  honoured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  eccentric 
tenderness,  by  which  the  laws  of  nature 
were  violated  to  retain  her,  curiosity 
will  Inquire ;  but  how  shall  it  be  grati- 
fied ?  Swift  was  a  lover ;  his  testimony 
may  be  suspected.  Delany  and  the 
Irish  saw  with  Swift's  eyes,  and  there- 
fore add  little  confirmation.  That  she 
was  virtuous,  beauteous,  an<i  elegant,  in 
a  very  high  degree,  snch  admiration 
from  such  a  lover  makes  it  very  probable  ; 
but  she  had  not  much  literature,  for  she 
could  not  spell  her  own  language ;  and 
of  her  wit,  so  loudly  vannted,  the  smart 
sayings  which  Swift  himself  has  collected 
afford  no  splendid  specimen. 

The  reader  of  Swift's  •  Letter  to  a  Lady 
on  her  Marriage,'  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt  whether  his  opinion  of  female  ex- 
cellence ought  implicitly  to  be  admitted ; 
for,  if  his  general  thoughts  on  women 
were  such  as  he  exhibits,  a  very  little 
sense  in  a  lady  would  enrapture,  and  a 
very  little  virtue  would  astonish  him. 
Stella's  supremacy,  therefore,  was  per- 
haps on  13^  local ;  she  was  great,  because 
her  associates  were  little. 

In  some  remarks  lately  published  on 
the  Life  of  Swift,  his  marriage  is  men- 
tioned as  fabulous,  or  doubtful ;  but,  alas  I 
poor  Stella,  as  Dr.  Madden  told  me,  re- 
lated her  melancholy  story  to  Dr.  Sheri- 
dan, when  he  attended  her  as  a  clergy- 
man to  prepare  her  for  death ;  and 
Delany  mentions  it  not  with  doubt,  but 
only  with  regret.  Swift  never  men- 
tioned her  without  a  sigh.  The  rest  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  Ireland,  in  a  conn- 
try  to  which  not  even  power  almost  de- 
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spotic,  nor  flattery  almost  idolatrous,  could 
reconcile  bim.  He  sometimes  wished 
to  visit  England,  bat  always  found  some 
reason  of  delay.  He  tells  Pope,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  that  be  hopes  once  more 
to  see  him ;  "  but  if  not,"  says  be,  '*  we 
mast  part,  as  all  human  beings  have 
parted."  • 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  benevo- 
lence was  contracted,  and  his  severity 
exasperated  ;  he  drove  his  acquaintance 
from  his  table,  and  wondered  why  he 
was  deserted.  Bat  he  continued  his  at- 
tention to  the  public,  and  wrote  from 
time  to  time  such  directions,  admonitions, 
or  censures,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs,  in 
his  opinion,  made  proper ;  and  nothing 
fell  from  his  pen  in  vain. 

In  a  short  poem  on  tbe  Presbyterians^ 
whom  he  always  regarded  with  detesta- 
tion, he  bestowed  one  stricture  upon 
fiettesworth,  a  lawyer  eminent  for  his 
insolence  to  the  clergy,  which,  from  very 
considerable  reputation,  brought  him 
into  immediate  and  universal  contempt. 
Bettesworth,  enraged  at  his  di^race  and 
loss,  went  to  Swift,  and  demanded  whe- 
ther he  was  the  author  of  that  poem  ? 
•*  Mr.  Bettesworth,"  answered  he,  *•  1 
was  in  my  youth  acquainted  with  great 
lawyers,  who,  knowing  my  disposition 
to  satire^  advised  me,  that  If  any  scoun- 
drel or  blockhead  whom  I  had  lam- 
pooned should  ask, '  Are  you  the  author 
of  this  paper?'  I  should  tell  him  that  I 
was  not  the  author ;  and  therefore  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  Bettesworth,  that  I  am  not  the 
author  of  tbese  lines." 

Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with 
this  account,  that  he  publicly  professed 
his  resolution  of  a  violent  and  corporal 
revenge  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's district  embodied  themselves  in  the 
Dean's  defence.  Bettesworth  declared 
iu  parliament,  that  Swift  had  deprived 
him  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Swift  was  popular  awhile  by  another 
mode  of  beneficence.  He  set  aside  some 
hundreds  to  be  lent  in  small  sums  to  the 
poor,  from  five  shillings,  I  think,  to  five 
pounds.  He  took  no  interest,  and  only 
required  that,  at  repayment,  a  small  fee 
should  be  given  to  the  accomptant:  but 
he  required  that  the  day  of  promised 
payment  should  be  exactly  kept.  A  jse- 
vere  and  punctilious  temper  is  ill  quali- 
fied for  transactbns  with  the  poor ;  the 
day  was  often  broken,  apd  the  loan  wai 
not  repaid.  This  might  have  been  easily 
foreseen^  bat  for  this  Swift  had  made 
no  provision  of  patience  or  pity.  He 
ordered  his  debtors  to  be  sued.  A  se- 
vere creditor  has  no  popular  character ; 
what  then  was  likely  to  be  said  of  him 
who  employs  the  catd^poll  under  the 
appearance  of  charity?     Tbe  clamonr 


against  him  was  loud,  and  the  resentment 
of  the  populace  outrageous ;  he  was  there- 
fore forced  to  drop  his  scheme,  and  own 
the  folly  of  expecting  ponctuality  from 
the  poor*. 

His  asperity  continually  increasing, 
condenmed  him  to  solitude ;  and  his  re-» 
sentment  of  solitude  sharpened  his  aspe- 
rity. He  was  not,  however,  totally  de, 
serted ;  some  men  of  learning,  and  some 
women  of  elegance,  often  visited  bim ; 
and  he  wrote  from  time  to  time  either 
verse  or  prose;  of  his  verses  be  willingly 
gave  copies,  and  is  supposed  to  have  felt 
no  discontent  when  he  saw  them  printed. 
His  favourite  maxim  was,  Vive  la  bago' 
telle  :  he  thought  trifles  a  necessary  part 
of  life,  and  perhaps  found  them  neces- 
sary to  himself,  it  seems  impossible  to 
him  to  be  idle,  and  his  disorders  made 
it  difiicttit  or  dangerous  to  be  long  seri- 
ously studious,  or  laboriously  diligent* 
The  love  of  ease  is  always  gaining  upon 
age,  and  he  had  one  temptation  to  pe4ty 
amusements  peculiar  to  himself;  what- 
ever he  did,  he  was  sure  to  hear  ap- 
plauded ;  and  such  was  his  predominance 
over  all  that  approached,  that  all  their 
applauses  were  probably  sincere.  He 
that  is  much  flattered  soon  learns  to  flat- 
ter liimself :  we  are  commonly  taught  oar 
duty  hy  fear  or  shame,  and  how  can  they 
act  upon  the  man  who  hears  nothing  bat 
bis  own  praises'? 

As  his  years  increased,  his  fits  of  gid- 
diness and  deafness  grew  more  frequent, 
and  his  deafness  made  conversation  diflg- 
cult:  they  grew  likewise  more  severe, 
till,  in  1736,  as  he  was  writijig  a  poem 
called  '  The  Legion  Club,'  he  was  seized 
widi  A  fit  so  painful,  and  so  long  conti- 
nued, that  he  never  after  thought  it  pro- 
per to  attempt  any  work  of  thought  or 
labour. 

He  was  always  careful  of  his  money, 
and  was  therefore  no  liberal  entertainer ; 
but  was  le9s  trugal  of  his  wine  than  of 
his  meat.  When  his  friends  of  either  sex 
came  to  him,  in  expectation  of  a  dinner, 
his  custom  was  to  give  every  one  a  shil- 
ling, that  they  might  please  themselves 
with  their  provision.  At  last  his  avarice 
grew  too  powerful  for  his  kindness ;  he 
would  refuse  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  in 
Ireland  no  man  visits  where  he  cannot 
drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  conversation, 
and  desisted  from  study,  he  had  neither 
business  nor  anmsement ;  for,  having  by 
some  ridiculous  resolution,  or  mad  vow, 
determined  never  to  wear  spectacles,  he 
could  make  little  use  of  books  in  his  later 
years :  his  ideas  therefore,  being  neither 
renovated  by  discourse,  nor  increased  by 

*  This  account  is  contradicted  by  Mr  Sbe- 
ridaa. 
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reacfog*  w<»-e  gradaally  away,  and  left 
hi«  mind  vacant  to  the  vexations  of  the 
hoar,  till  at  last  his  anger  was  heightened 
into  madness. 

He  however  permitted  one  book  to  be 
published,  which  had  been  the  {M-odoc- 
tion  oi  former  years ;  '  Polite  Conversa- 
tion/ which  appeared  in  1738.  The*  Di- 
rections for  Servants '  was  printed  soon 
after  bis  death.  These  two  performances 
allow  a  mind  incessantly  attentive,  and, 
yihen  it  was  not  employed  upon  great 
4bing8,  basy  with  minute  occurrences.  It 
is  apparent  that  he  must  have  had  the 
habit  of  noting  whatever  he  observed ; 
for  sttch  a  number  of  particulars  conld 
liever  have  been  assembled  by  tlie  power 
of  recollection. 

He  grew  more  violent,  and  his  mental 
powers  declined,  till  (1741)  it  was  found 
necessary  that  legal  guarditins  should  be 
appointed  of  his  person  and  fortune.  He 
DOW  lost  distinction.  His  madness  was 
compounded  of  rage  and  fatuity.  The  last 
face  that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs.  White- 
way  ;  and  her  he  ceased  to  know  in  a 
little  time.  His  meat  was  brought  him 
cut  into  rooQthfuls ;  but  he  wouM  never 
touch  it  while  the  servant  staid,  and  at 
last,  after  it  had  stood  perhaps  an  hour, 
^ould  eat  it  walking ;  for  he  continued 
Ihs  old  habit,  and  was  on  his  feet  ten 
hours  a  day. 

Next  year  (1742)  he  had  an  inflamma- 
tion in  his  left  eye,  which  swelled  it  to 
the  size  of  an  egg,  with  boils  in  other 
parts ;  he  was  kept  long  waking  with  the 
pain,  and  was  not  easily  restrained  by 
five  attendants  from  tearing  out  his  eye. 

The  tumour  at  last  subsided ;  and  a 
short  interval  of  reason  ensuing,  in  which 
he  knew  his  physician  and  bis  family, 
gave  hopes  of  his  reeovery  ;  but  in  a  few 
days  he  sunk  into  a  lethjsrgic  stupidity, 
BBOtionless,  heedless,  and  speechless. 
But  it  is  said,  that,  after  a  year  of  total 
silence,  when  bis  housekeeper,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  told  him  that  the 
osoal  bonfires  and  illuminations  were 
preparing  to  celebrate  his  birthday,  he 
Answered,  "  It  is  all  folly ;  they  had 
hetter  let  it  alone." 

It  is  remembered,  that  he  afterwards 
spoke  now  and  then,  or  gave  some  inti- 
mation of  a  meaning ;  but  at  last  sunk 
into  perfect  silence,  which  continued  till 
allM)atthe  endof  Oaober,  1744,  when,  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year,  h«  expired  with- 


out a  stniggle. 

When  Swift  is  considered  as  an  author, 
it  is  just  to  estimate  his  powers  by  their 
effects.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  he 
torned  the  stream  of  popularity  agaibst 
the  Whigs,  and  must  be  confessed  to 
have  dictated  for  a  time  the  political  opi- 
nions of  the  English  nation.    In  the  snc- 
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ceeding  reign  he  delivered  Ireland  from 
plunder  and  oppression;  and  showed 
that  wit,  confederated  with  truth,  had 
such  force  as  authority  was  unable  to 
resist.  He  said  truly  of  himself,  that 
**  Ireland  was  his  debtor."  It  was  from 
the  time  when  he  first  began  to  patronise 
the  Irish,  that  they  may  date  their  riches 
and  prosperity.  He  taught  them  first  to 
know  their  own  interest,  their  weight, 
and  their  strength,  and  gave  them  spirit 
to  assert  that  equality  with  their  feUow 
subjects  to  which  they  have  ever  since 
been  making  vigorous  advances,  and  to 
claim  those  rights  which  they  have  at 
last  established.  Nor  can  they  be  charged 
with  ingratitude  to  their  benefactor ;  for 
they  reverenced  him  as  a  guardian,  and 
obeyed  him  as  a  dictator. 

In  his  works  he  has  given  very  diffe- 
rent specimens  both  of  sentiments  and 
expression.  His  'Tale  of  a  Tub'  has 
little  resemblance  to  his  other  pieces. 
It  exhibits  a  vehemence  and  rapidity  of 
mind,  a  copiousness  of  images,  and  vir 
vacity  of  diction,  such  as  he  afterwards 
never  possessed,  or  never  exerted.  It  is 
of  a  mode  so  distinct  and  peculiar,  that 
it  must  be  considered  by  itself;  what  is 
true  of  that,  is  not  true  of  any  thing  else 
which  he  has  written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable 
tenor  of  easy  langnaee,  which  rather 
trickles  than  flows.  His  delight  was  in 
simplicity.  That  he  has  in  his  works  no 
metaphor,  as  has  been  said,  is  not  true  ; 
but  his  few  metaphors  seem  to  be  re- 
ceived rather  by  necessity  than  choice. 
He  studied  parity ;  and  though  perhaps 
all  his  strictures  aie  not  exact,  yet  it  is 
not  often  that  solecisms  can  be  found  ; 
and  whoever  depends  on  his  authority 
may  generally  conclude  himself  safe.  His 
sentences  are  never  too  much  dilated  or 
contracted ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
find  any  embarrassment  in  the  complica- 
tion of  bis  clauses,  any  inconsequence 
in  his  connexions,  or  abruptness  in  his 
transitions. 

His  sly  le  was  well  salted  to  his  thoughts, 
which  are  never  subtilized  by  nice  dis- 
quisitions, decorated  by  spaikling  con* 
ceiu,  elevated  by  ambitious  sentences, 
or  variegated  by  far-sought  learning.  He 
pays  no  court  to  the  passions ;  he  excites 
neither  surprise  nor  admiration ;  he  al- 
ways understands  himself;  and  his  readers 
always  understand  him :  the  peruser  of 
Swift  wants  little  previous  knowledge ;  it 
will  be  Huflictent  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  common  words  and  common  things ; 
he  is  neither  required  to  mount  eleva- 
tions, nor  to  explore  profundities;  4iis 
passage  is  always  on  a  level,  along  holid 
ground,  witluxit  asperities,  without  ob- 
struction. 
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This  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of  mean- 
ing it  was  Swift's  desire  to  attain,  and 
for  having  attained  he  deserves  praise. 
For  purposes  merely  didactic,  when  some- 
thing is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known 
before,  it  is  the  best  mode;  bnt  against 
that  inattention  by  which  known  truths 
are  suffered  to  lie  neglected,  it  makes 
no  provision ;  it  instructs,  bnt  does  not 
persuade. 

By  his  political  education  he  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Whigs ;  but  he  deserted 
them  when  they  deserted  their  principles, 
yet  without  running  into  the  contrary  ex- 
treme ;  he  continued  throughout  his  life 
to  retain  the  disposition  which  he  assigns 
to  the  *  Chnrch-of- England  Man,'  of 
thinking  commonly  with  the  Whigs  of 
the  State,  and  with  the  Tories  of  the 
Church. 

He  was  a  churchman  rationally  zeal- 
ous ;  he  desired  the  prosperity,  and  main- 
tained the  honour,  of  the  Clergy ;  of  the 
Dissenters  he  did  not  wish  to  infringe 
the  toleration,  bnt  he  opposed  their  en. 
croachments. 

To  his  duty  as  a  Dean  he  was  very  at- 
tentive. He  managed  the  revenues  of 
his  church  with  exact  economy :  and  it 
is  said  by  Delany,  that  more  money  was, 
nnder  his  direction,  laid  out  in  repairs, 
than  had  ever  been  in  the  same  time 
since  its  first  erection.  Of  his  choir  he 
was  eminently  careful ;  and,  though  he 
neither  loved  nor  understood  music,  took 
care  that  all  the  singers  were  well  quali- 
fled,  admitting  none  without  the  testi- 
mony of  skilful  judges. 

In  his  church  he  restored  the  practice 
of  weekly  communion,  and  distributed 
the  sacramental  elements  in  the  most 
solemn  and  devout  manner  with  his  own 
hand.  He  came  to  church  every  morn- 
ing, preached  commonly  in  his  turn,  and 
attended  the  evening  anthem,  that  it 
might  not  be  negligently  performed. 

He  read  the  service,  "  rather  with  a 
strong,  nervous  voice,  than  in  a  graceful 
manner ;  his  voice  was  sharp  and  high* 
toned,  rather  than  harmonious." 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  state  with 
hope  to  excel  in  preaching;  but  com- 
plained, that,  ftxim  the  time  of  his  politi- 
cal controversies,  **  he  could  only  preach 
pamphlets."  This  censure  of  himself,  if 
judgment  be  made  from  those  sermons 
which  have  been  printed,  was  unreason- 
ably severe. 

The  suspicions  of  his  irreligion  pro- 
ceeded in  a  great  measure  from  his  dread 
of  hypocrisy  ;  instead  of  wishing  to  seem 
better,  he  delighted  in  seeming  worse 
than  he  was.  He  went  in  London  to 
early  prayers,  lest  he  should  be  seen  at 
church ;  he  read  prayers  to  his  servants 
very  morning  with  such  dexterous  se* 


crecy,  that  Dr.  Delany  was  six  months. in 
his  house  before  he  knew  it.  He  was 
not  only  careful  to  hide  the  good  which 
he  did,  bnt  willingly  incurred  the  suspi- 
cion of  evil  which  he  did  not.  He  forgot 
what  himself  had  formerly  asserted,  that 
hypocrisy  is  less  mischievous  than  open 
impiety.  Dr.  Delany,  with  all  bis  zeal 
for  his  honour,  has  jusUy  .condemned  this 
part  of  his  character. 

The  person  of  Swift  had  not  many 
recommendations.  He  had  a  kind  of 
muddy  complexion,  which,  tboogh  he 
washed  himself  with  oriental  scmpalosity, 
did  not  look  clear.  He  had  a  counte- 
nance sour  and  severe,  which  he  seldom 
softened  by  any  appearance  of  gaiety. 
He  stubbornly  resisted  any  tendency  to 
laughter. 

To  his  domestics  he  was  naturally 
rough;  and  a  man  of  a  rigorous  temper, 
with  that  vigilance  of  minute  attention 
which  his  works  discover,  must  have 
been  a  master  that  few  could  bear.  That 
he  was  disposed  to  do  his  servants  good, 
on  important  occasions,  is  no  great  miti- 
gation ;  benefaction  can  be  bnt  rare,  and 
tyrannic  peevishness  is  perpetual.  He 
did  not  spare  the  servants  of  others. 
Once,  when  he  dined  alone  with  the  earl 
of  Orrery,  he  said  of  one  that  waited  in 
the  room,  *'  That  man  has,  since  we  sat 
to  the  table,  committed  fifteen  faults." 
What  the  faults  were,  lord  Oirery,  from 
whom  I  heard  the  story,  had  not  been 
attentive  enough  to  discover.  My  num- 
ber may  perhaps  not  be  exact. 

In  his  economy  he  practised  a  peculiar 
and  offensive  parsimony,  without  dis- 
guise or  apology.  The  practice  of  saying 
being  once  necessary,  became  habitual ; 
and  grew  first  ridiculous,  and  at  last  de- 
tesuble.  But  his  avarice,  though  it  might 
exclude  pleasure,  was  never  suffered  to 
encroach  npon  his  viitne.  He  was  ftmg^ 
by  inclination,  but  liberal  by  principle ; 
and  if  the  purpose  to  which  he  destined 
his  little  accumulations  be  remembered, 
with  his  distribution  of  occasional  cha- 
rity, it  will  perhaps  appear,  that  he  only 
liked  one  mode  of  expense  better  than 
another,  and  saved  merelv  that  he  might 
have  something  to  give.  He  did  not  grow 
rich  by  injuring  his  successors,  bnt  left 
both  Laracor  and  the  Deanery  more  va- 
luable than  he  found  them.— With  all  this 
talk  of  his  covetousness  and  generosity, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  was 
never  rich.  The  revenue  of  his  Deanery 
was  not  much  more  than  seven  hundred 
a  year. 

His  beneficence  was  not  graced  with 
tenderness  or  civility ;  he  relieved  with- 
out  pity,  and  assisted  without  kindness ; 
so  that  those  who  were  fed  by  him  coold 
hardly  love  him. 
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•He  made  a  rale  to  himself  to  give  but 
one  piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always 
stored  his  poclcet  with  coins  of  different 
valne. 

Whatever  he  did,  he  seemed  willing 
to  do  in  a  manner  pecniiar  to  himself, 
MrithoQt  sufficiently  considering,  that  sin- 
golarity,  as  it  implies  a  contempt  of  the 
general  practice,  is  a  kind  of  defiance 
which  justly  provokes  the  hostility  of 
ridicule;  he,  therefore,  who  indulges  pe- 
cnliar  habits,  is  worse  than  others,  if  he 
be  not  better. 

Of  his  horaonr,  a  story  told  by  Pope  * 
may  afford  a  specimen. 

**  Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd,  blunt  way, 
that  is  mistaken  by  strangers  for  ill  na- 
ture.— Tis  so  odd,  that  there's  no  de- 
scribing it  but  by  facts.  I'll  tell  yon  one 
that  first  comes  into  my  head.  .  One 
evening,  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him : 
yon  know  how  intimately  we  were  all 
acquainted.  On  our  coming  in,  *  Hey- 
day, gentlemen  (says  the  Doctor),  what's 
the  meaning  of  this  visit?  How  came 
yon  to  leave  the  great  Lords  that  you  are 
BO  fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor 
Dean?— *  Because  we  would  rather  see 
yon  than  any  of  them.*—*  Ay,  any  one 
that  did  not  know  so  well  as  1  do  might 
believe  yon.  But  since  yon  are  come,  I 
must  get  some  supper  for  yon,  I  suppose.' 
— •  No,  Doctor,  we  have  snpi^d  already.* 
— *  Supped  already  ?  that's  impossible  I 
•why,  *tis  not  eight  o'clock  yet. — That's 
very  strange ;  but  if  you  had  not  supped, 
I  must  have  got  something  for  you.— Let 
me  see,  what  should  I  have  had?  A 
couple  of  lobsters ;  ay,  that  would  have 
doae  very  well ;  two  shillings— tarts,  a 
shilling:  but  yon  will  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  with  me,  though  you  supped  so 
much  before  your  usual  time  only  to 
spare  my  pocket?' — *  No,  we  had  rather 
talk  with  you  than  drink  with  you.' — 
*  But  if  you  had  supped  with  me,  as  in 
all  reason  yon  ought  to  have  done,  yon 
must  then  have  drank  with  me.— A  bottle 
of  wine,  two  shillings — two  and  two  is 
four,  and  one  is  five :  just  two-and-si^- 
pence  a  piece.  There,  Pope,  there's  half 
a  crown  for  yon,  and  there's  another  for 
yon.  Sir ;  for  I  won't  save  any  thing  by 
yon,  I  am  determined.* — ^This  was  all 
said  and  done  with  his  usual  seriousness 
on  such  occasions ;  and,  in  spite  of  every 
thing  we  could  say  to  the  contrary,  he 
actually  obliged  ns  to  take  the  money.'* 

In  the  intercourse  of  familiar  life,  he 
indulged  his  disposition  to  petulance  and 
sarcasm,  and  thought  himself  injured  if 
the  licentiousness  of  his  raillery,  the  free- 
dom of  his  censures,  or  the  petulance  of 
hii  frolics,  was  resented  or  repressed. 

•  Spence. 


He  predominated  over  his  companions 
with  very  high  ascendancy,  and  probably 
would  bear  none  over  whom  he  could  not 

{>redominate.  To  give  him  advice  was, 
a  the  style  of  his  friend  Delany,  *'  to 
venture  to  speak  to  him.*^  This  cus- 
tomary superiority  soon  grew  too  deli- 
cate for  truth ;  and  Swift,  with  all  his 
penetration,  allowed  himself  to  be  de- 
lighted with  low  flattery. 

On  all  common  occasions,  he  habitually 
affects  a  style  of  arrogance,  and  dictates 
rather  than  persuades.  This  authoritative 
and  magisterial  language  he  expected  to 
be  received  as  his  peculiar  mode  of  jocu- 
larity :  but  he  apparently  flattered  his 
own  arrogance  by  an  assumed  imperi. 
ousness,  in  which  he  was  ironical  only 
to  the  resentful,  and  to  the  submissive 
sufficiently  serious. 

He  told  stories  with  great  felicity,  and 
delighted  in  doing  what  he  knew  himself 
to  do  well ;  he  was  therefore  captivated 
by  the  respectful  silence  of  a  steady 
listener,  and  told  the  same  tales  toe 
often. 

He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  right 
of  talking  alone ;  for  it  was  his  rule, 
when  he  had  spoken  a  minute,  to  give 
room  by  a  pause  for  any  other  speaker. 
Of  time,  on  all  occasions,  he  was  an 
exact  computer,  and  knew  the  minutes 
required  to  every  common  operation. 

it  may  be  justly  supposed  that  there 
was  in  his  conversation,  what  appears  so 
frequently  in  his  letters,  an  affectation  of 
familiarity  with  the  Great,  and  ambition 
of  momentary  equality  sought  and  en- 
joyed by  the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies 
which  custom  has  established  as  the  bar- 
riers between  one  order  of  society  and 
another.  This  transgression  of  regularity 
was  by  himself  and  his  admirers  termed 
greatness  of  sonl.  But  a  great  mind  dis- 
dains to  hold  any  thing  by  courtesv,  and 
therefore  never  usurps  what  a  lawful 
claimant  may  take  away.  He  that  en- 
croaches on  another*8  dignity,  puts  him. 
self  in  his  power;  he  is  either  repelled 
with  helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by 
clemency  and  condescension. 

Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking, 
if  his  letters  can  be  supposed  to  afford 
any  evidence,  he  was  not  a  roan  to  be 
either  loved  or  envied.  He  seems  to  have 
wasted  life  in  discontent,  by  the  rage  of 
neglected  pride,  and  the  languishment  of 
unsatisfied  desire.  He  is  querulous  and 
fastidious,  arrogant  and  malignant;  he 
scarcely  speaks  of  himself  but  with  in- 
dignant lamentations,  or  of  others  but 
with  insolent  superiority  when  he  is  gay, 
and  with  angry  contempt  when  he  is 
gloomy.  From  the  letters  that  pass  be- 
tween him  and  Pope  it  might  be  inferred 
that  they,  with  Arbnthnot  and  Gay,  bad 
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engrossed  «U  the  anderetanding  and  vnr- 
tae  of  roaukiud ;  that  their  merits  filled 
the  world ;  or  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
more.  They  show  the  age  involved  in 
darkness,  and  shade  the  picture  wkh 
aailen  emalation. 

When  the  queen's  death  drove  him 
into  Ireland,  he  might  be  allowed  to  re- 
gret for  a  time  the  interception  of  his 
views,  the  extinction  of  his  hopes,  and 
his  ejection  from  gay  scenes,  important 
employment,  and  splendid  friendships; 
bat  when  time  had  enabled  reason  to 
prevail  over  vexation,  the  complaints 
which  at  first  were  natural,  became  ridi- 
culous because  they  were  useless.  But 
quenilousneM  was  now  grown  habitual, 
and  he  cried  oat  when  he  probably  had 
4:eased  to  feel.  His  reiterated  waitings 
persuaded  Bolingbroke  that  he  was  really 
willing  to  quit  his  deanery  for  an  English 
parish;  anid  Bolingbroke  procured  an 
exchange,  which  was  rejected ;  and  Swift 
still  retained  the  pleasure  of  complain- 
ing. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs,  in 
analysing  his  character,  is  to  discover  by 
what  depravity  of  intellect  he  took  de- 
light in  revolving  ideas,  from  wliich  al- 
most every  other  mind  shrinks  with  dis- 
gust The  ideas  of  pleasure,  even  when 
criminal,  may  solicit  the  imagination; 
but  what  has  disease,  deformity,  and  filth, 
upon  which  the  thoughts  can  be  allured 
to  dwell  ?  Delany  is  willing  to  think  that 
Swift's  mind  was  not  much  tainted  with 
this  groM  oormption  before  his  long  visit 
to  Pope.  He  does  not  consider  how  he 
degrades  his  hero,  by  making  him  at 
fifty-nine  the  pupil  of  turpitude,  and  liable 
to  the  malignant  influence  of  an  ascendant 
mind.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Gulliver  had 
described  his  Yahoos  before  the  visit; 
and  he  that  had  formed  those  images  had 
nothing  filthy  to  learn. 

I  have  here  given  the  character  of 
Swift  as  he  exhibits  himself  to  my  per- 
ception ;  but  now  let  another  be  heard 
who  knew  him  better.  Dr.  Delany,  after 
long  acquaintance,  describes  him  to  lord 
Orrei-v  in  these  terms : 

"  My  Lord,  when  you  consider  Swift's 
singular,  peculiar,  and  most  variegated 
vein  of  wit,  always  intended  rightly,  al- 
though not  always  so  rightly  directed; 
delightful  in  many  instances,  and  salutary 
even  where  it  is  most  offensive ;  when 

?foa  consider  his  strict  truth,  his  fortitude 
n  resisting  oppression  and  arbitrary 
|X>wer;  his  fidelity  and  friendship;  his 
tincere  love  and  zeal  for  religion ;  his  op- 
rightness  in  making  right  resolutions,  and 
bis  steadiness  in  adhering  to  them ;  his 
care  of  his  church,  its  choir,  its  economy, 
and  its  income ;  his  attention  lo  all  those 
that  preached  in  his  cathedral,  in  order 


to  their  amendment  in  pronunciation  and 
style ;  as  also  his  remarkable  attention  lo 
the  interest  of  bis  successors,  preferaUy 
to  his  own  present  emoluments ;  bis  m- 
vinclUe  patriotism,  even  to  a  country 
which  he  did  not  k>ve ;  his  very  various, 
well  devised,  well  judged,  and  exteiMve 
charities,  throughout  his  life  ;  and  his 
whole  fortune  (to  say  notblne  of  his 
wife's)  conveyed  to  the  same  ChristiaB 
purposes  at  his  death;  charities,  frooi 
which  he  could  enjoy  no  honour,  advan- 
tage, or  satisfaction  of  any  kind  in  tbb 
world :  when  you  consider  his  ironical 
and  humorous,  as  well  as  bis  aerioas 
schemes,  for  the  promotion  of  tree  reli- 
gion and  virtue ;  his  success  in  soliciting 
for  the  First  Fmiu  and  Twentieths,  la 
the  unspeakable  benefit  of  the  EsUblished 
Church  of  Ireland;  and  his  felicity  (la 
rate  it  no  higher)  in  giving  eccasioa 
to  the  building  of  fifty  new  churches  ia 
London : 

"All  this  considered,  the  character  of 
his  life  will  appear  like  that  of  bis  writ- 
ings ;  they  will  both  bear  to  be  recon- 
sidered and  reexamined  with  tbe  utmost 
attention,  and  always  discover  new  bean- 
ties  and  excellences  upon  every  exami- 
nation. 

"  They  will  bear  to  be  considered  u 
the  sun,  in  which  the  brightness  will  hide 
the  blemishes;  and  whenever  petalaat 
ignorance,  pride,  malignity,  or  envy  b- 
terposes  to  elond  or  sully  his  fame,  1  t^e 
upon  me  to  pronounce,  that  tbe  eclipse 
will  not  last  long. 

"  To  conclude— No  man  ever  deserved 
better  of  any  country,  than  Swift  did  of 
his ;  a  steady,  persevering,  inflexible 
friend ;  a  wise,  a  watchflil,  and  a  faithfal 
counsellor,  under  manv  severe  trials  aad 
bitter  persecutions,  to  the  manifiest  basard 
both  of  his  liberty  and  fortune. 

"  He  lived  a  blessing,  he  died  a  bene, 
factor,  and  his  name  will  ever  live  an 
honour,  to  Ireland." 

In  the  poetical  works  of  Dr.  Swift 
there  u  not  much  npcm  which  the  critic 
can  exercise  his  powers.  They  are  often 
humorous,  almost  always  light,  and  have 
the  qualities  which  recommend  such  com- 
positions, easiness  and  gaietv.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  what  their  author  in- 
tended. The  diction  is  correct,  the  nom- 
bers  are  smooth,  and  the  rhymes  exact. 
There  seldom  occurs  a  hard-Ubonred  ex- 
pression, or  a  redundant  epithet ;  all  his 
verses  exemplify  his  own  definition  of  a 
good  style,  they  consist  of  "  proper  words 
m  proper  places." 

To  divide  this  collection  into  classes, 
and  show  how  some  pieces  are  gross,  and 
some  are  trifling,  woukl  be  to  tell  the 
reader  what  he  knows  already,  and  to 
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find  faults  of  which  the  anthor  coald  Dot 
be  ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  not 
uften  to  his  jadgment,  bat  his  ha  moor. 

It  was  said,  in  a  Preface  to  one  of  the 
Irish  editions,  that  Swift  had  never  been 
known  to  take  a  single  thoa^^l  from  any 


writer,  ancient  or  modem.  This  is  not 
literally  trne ;  bat  perhaps  no  writer  can 
easily  be  found  that  has  borrowed  so 
little,  or  that,  in  all  his  excellences  and 
all  his  defects,  has  so  well  maintained 
bis  claim  to  be  considered  as  original. 


BROOME. 


WiLUAM  Broouk  was  born  in  Cheshire, 
as  is  said,  of  very  mean  parents.  Of  tJie 

CI  ace  of  his  birth,  or  the  first  part  of 
is  life,  I  have  not  been  able  to  gain  any 
intelligence.  He  was  educated  upon  the 
foundation  at  Eton,  and  was  captain  of 
the  school  a  whole  year,  without  any  va- 
cancy, by  which  he  might  have  obtained 
a  scholarship  at  King's  College.  Being 
by  this  delay,  such  as  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened very  rarely,  superannuated,  he  was 
sent  to  St.  John's  Colleee  by  the  contri- 
bntions  of  his  friends,  where  he  obtained 
a  small  exhibition. 

At  his  college  he  lived  for  some  time 
in  the  same  chamber  with  the  well  Icnown 
Ford,  by  whom  I  have  formerly  heard 
bim  described  as  a  contracted  scholar  and 
a-  mere  versifier,  unacquainted  with  life, 
and  unskitftal  in  conversation.  His  ad- 
diction to  metre  was  then  such,  that  his 
companions  familiarly  called  him  Poet. 
When  he  had  opportunities  of  mingling 
with  mankind,  he  cleared  himself,  as 
Ford  likewise  owned,  from  great  part  of 
his  scholastic  rust. 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a 
translator  of  the  '  Iliads'  into  prose,  in 
conjunction  with  Ozell  and  Oldisworth. 
How  their  several  parts  were  distributed 
is  not  known.  This  is  the  translation  of 
which  0%ell  boasted  as  saperior,  in  To- 
llipd's  opinion,  to  that  of  Pope :  it  has 
long  since  vanished,  and  is  now  in  no 
danger  from  the  critics. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who 
was  then  visiting  Sir  John  Cotton  at 
Madingley  near  Cambridge,  and  gained 
so  much  of  his  esteem,  that  he  was  em- 
ployed, I  believe,  to  make  extracts  from 
Eustathins  for  the  notes  to  the  translation 
of  the  '  Iliad ;'  and  in  the  yolnmes  of 
poetry  published  by  Lintot,  commonly 
called '  Pope's  Miscellanies,'  many  of  his 
early  pieces  were  inserted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more 
closely  connected.  When  the  success  of 
the  Iliad  gave  encouragement  to  a  version 
of  the  Odyssey,  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil, 
called  Fenton  and  Broome  to  his  assist- 
ance; and,  taking  only  half  the  work 
upon  himseify  divided  the  other  half  be- 


tween his  partners,  giving  four  books  to 
Fenton,  and  eight  to  Broome.  Fenton 's 
books  I  have  enumerated  in  his  Life ;  to  , 
the  lot  of  Broome  fell  the  second,  sixth, 
eighth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  sixteenth,  eight- 
eenth, and  twenty-third,  together  with  the 
burthen  of  writing  all  the  notes. 

As  this  translation  is  a  very  important 
event  in  poetical  history,  the  reader  has 
a  right  to  know  npon  what  grounds  I 
establish  my  narration.  That  the  ver- 
sion was  not  wholly  Pope's,  was  always 
known ;  he  had  mentioned  the  assistance 
of  two  friends  in  his'proposals,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  work  some  aeconnt  is  given 
by  Broome  of  their  different  parts,  which 
however  mentions  only  five  books  as 
written  by  the  coadjutors;  the  fourth 
and  twentieth  by  Fenton  ;  the  sixth,  the 
eleventh,  and  the  eighteenth,  by  himself; 
though  Popct  in  an  advertisement  pre- 
fixed afterwards  to  a  new  volume  of  his 
works,  daimed  only  twelve.  A  natural 
curiosity,  after  the  real  conduct  of  so 
great  an  undertaking,  incited  me  once  tu 
inquire  of  Dr.  Warburton,  who  told  me, 
in  his  warm  language,  that  he  thought 
the  relation  given  in  the  note  '*  a  lie ;" 
but  that  he  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
several  shares.  The  intelligence  which 
Dr.  Warburton  could  not  afford  me,  I 
obtained  ttom  Mr.  Langton,  to  whom 
Mr.  Spence  had  imi)arted  it. 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchased 
this  assistance  was  three  hundred  pounds 
paid  to  Fenton,  and  five  hundred  to 
Broome,  with  as  many  copies  as  he 
wanted  for  his  friends,  which  amounted 
to  one  hundred  more.  The  payment  made 
to  Fenton  I  know  not  but  by  hearsay ; 
Broome's  is  very  distinctly  told  by  Pope, 
in  the  notes  to  the  Dnnciad. 

It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  Pope's 
own  estimate,  Broome  was  unkindly 
treated.  If  four  books  could  merit  three 
hundred  pounds,  eight  and  all  the  notes, 
equivalent  at  least  to  four,  bad  certainly 
a  right  to  more  than  six. 

Broome  probably  considered  himself 
as  injured,  and  there  was  for  some  time 
more  than  coldness  between  him  and  his 
employer.    He  always  spoke  of  Pope  as 
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too  ranch  a  lover  of  money ;  and  Pope 
pursued  him  with  avowed  hostility ;  for 
he  uot  only  named  him  disrespectfully  in 
the '  Donciad/  but  quoted  him  more  than 
once  in  the  '  Bathos/  as  a  proficient  in 
the  '  Art  of  Sinking  ;'  an^  in  his  eunme* 
ration  of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  dis- 
tinguished for  the  profound,  he  reckons 
Broome  among  **  the  Parrots  who  repeat 
another's  words  in  such  a  hoarse  odd  tune 
as  makes  them  seem  their  own."  I  have 
been  told  that  they  were  afterwards  re- 
conciled ;  but  I  am  afraid  their  peace 
was  without  friendship. 

He  afterwards  published  a  Miscellany 
of  Poems,  which  is  inserted,  ^ith  cor- 
rections, in  the  late  compilation. 

He  never  rose  to  a  very  high  dignity 
in  the  Church.  He  was  some  time  rec- 
tor of  Stnrston  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
married  a  wealthy  widow;  and  after- 
wards, when  the  king  visited  Cambridge 
(1728)  became  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was 
(in  August,  1728)  presented  by  the  Crown 
to  the  rectorv  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk, 
which  he  held  with  Oakley  IVfagna  in 
Suffolk,  given  him  by  the  lord  Comwal- 
lis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  and  who 
added  the  vicarage  of  Efye  in  Suffolk  ; 
he  then  resigned  Pulham,  and  retained 
the  other  two. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  grew 
again  poetical,  and  amused  himself  with 
translating  Odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he 
published  in  the  *  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,' under  the  name  of  Chester. 

He  died  at  Bath,  November  10,  1745, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church. 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  was  a  great  poet,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  deny  that  he  was  an  excellent 
versifier ;  his  lines  are  smooth  and  sonor- 


ous, and  his  diction  is  select  and  elegant. 
His  rhymes  are  sometimes  nnsnitable; 
in  his  'Melancholy,'  he  makes  breath 
rhyme  to  birth  in  one  place,  and  to 
earth  in  another.  Those  faults  occur  but 
seldom  ;  and  he  had  such  power  of  words 
and  numbers  as  fitted  him  for  translation  ; 
but,  iu  his  original  works,  recollection 
seemt  to  have  been  his  business  more 
than  invention.  His  imitations  are  so 
apparent,  that  it  is  part  of  his  reader's 
employment  to  recall  the  verses  of  some 
former  poet.  Sometimes  he  copies  the 
most  popular  writers,  for  he  seems  scarce- 
ly to  endeavour  at  concealment ;  and 
sometimes  he  picks  up  fragments  in  ob- 
scure corners.    His  lines  to  Fentoo, 

Serene,  the  AiiDeofpain  thy  thoughts  beguile, 
And  make  afflictions  objects  of  a  smile, 

brought  to  my  mind  some  lines  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  written  by  Barnes, 
of  whom  I  should  not  have  expected  to 
find  an  imitator ; 

But  thou,  O  Muse !  whose  sweet  uppentheaa 

tongue 
Can  charm  the  pangs  of  death  with  deathless 

sonit. 
Canst  slinging  plagues  with    easy  thoughts 

beguile, 
Make  piuns  and  tortures  objects  of  a  stmile. 

To  detect  his  imitations  were  tedkMn 
and  useless.  What  he  takes  he  seldom 
makes  worse ;  and  he  cannot  be  justly 
thought  a  mean  man,  whom  Pope  chose 
for  an  associate,  and  whose  cooperation 
was  considered  by  Pope's  enemies  as  so 
important,  that  he  was  attacked  by  Hen- 
ley with  this  ludicrous  distich : 

Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer;  b<it  thev 
-say  ' 

Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the 
way. 
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Aljexander  Pope  was  bora  io  London, 
May  22,  1688,  of  parents  whose  rank  or 
station  was  never  ascertained :  we  are 
iufornied  that  they  were  of  '  gentle 
blood  ;'  that  his  father  was  of  a  family  of 
which  the  earl  of  Downe  was  the  head ; 
and  that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Tamer,  Esq.  of  York,  who  had 
likewise  three  sons,  one  of  whom  had 
the  honour  of  being  killed,  and  the  other 
of  dying,  in  the  service  of  Charles  the 
First ;  the  third  was  made  a  general 
officer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the  sister 
inherited  what  sequestrations  and  for- 
feitures had  (eft  in  the  family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope ; 
who  is  more  willing,  as  I  have  heard 
observed,  to  show  what  his  father  was 
not,  than  what  he  was.  It  is  allowed 
that  he  grew  rich  by  trade  ;  but  whether 
in  a  shop  or  on  the  Exchange  was  never 
discovered  till  Mr.  Tyers  fold,  on  the 
authority  of  Mrs.  Racket,  that  he  was  a 
linen-draper  in  the  Strand.  Both  parents 
were  papists. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  constitu- 
tion tender  and  delicate ;  but  is  said  to 
have  shown  remarkable  gentleness  and 
sweetness  of  disposition.  The  weakness 
of  his  body  continued  through  his  life*; 

•  This  weakness  was  so  creat  that  he  con- 
stantly wore  stays.  His  meinod  or  taking  the 
air  on  the  water'wa»  to  have  a  sedan  chxir  in 
the  tioat,  in  wiitch  he  sat  with  the  glasses  down. 


but  the  mildness  of  his  mind  perhaps 
ended  with  his  childhood.  His  voice, 
when  he  was  young,  was  so  pleasing, 
that  he  was  called  in  fondness  **  the  little 
Nightingale.'' 

fieing  not  sent  early  to  school,  he  was 
taught  to  read  by  an  aunt ;  and  when  he 
was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  became  a 
lover  of  books.  He  first  learned  to  write 
by  imitating  printed  books ;  a  species  of 
penmanship  m  which  he  retained  great 
excellence  through  his  whole  life,  though 
his  ordinary  hand  was  not  elegant. 

When  be  was  about  eight,  he  was 
placed  in  Hampshire  under  Taverner,  a 
Romish  priest,  who,  by  a  method  very 
rarely  practised,  taught  him  the  Greek 
and  Latin  rudiments  together.  He  was 
now  first  regularly  initiated  in  poetry  by 
the  perusal  of  '  Ogilby's  Homer,'  and 

*  Sandys'  Ovid.'  Ogilby's  assistance  he 
never  repaid  with  any  praise ;  but  of 
Sandys  be  declared,  in  his  notes  to  the 

*  Iliad,'  that  English  poetry  owed  much 
of  its  beauty  to  his  translations.  Sandya 
very  rarely  attempted  original  composi- 
tion. 

From  the  care  of  Taverner,  under 
whom  his  proficiency  was  considerable, 
he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Twyford 
near  Winchester,  and  again  to  another 
school  about  Hyde  Park  Corner;  from 
which  he  used  sometimes  to  stroll  to  the 
playhouse ;  and  was  so  delighted  with 
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theatrical  exhibitions,  that  he  formed  a 
kind  of  play  from  Ogilby'a  *  Iliad/  with 
some  verses  of  his  own  intermixed,  which 
be  persuaded  his  schoolfellows  to  act, 
with  the  addition  of  bis  master's  gar- 
dener, who  personated  Ajax. 

At  the  two  last  schools  he  used  to 
represent  himself  as  having  lost  part  of 
what  Taverner  had  taught  him ;  and  on 
his  master  at  Twyford  he  had  already 
exercised  his  poetry  in  a  lampoon.  Yet 
under  those  masters  he  translated  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  *  Illetamor- 
phoses.'  If  be  kept  the  same  proportion 
in  his  other  exercises,  it  cannot  bft  thought 
that  his  loss  was  great.  , 

He  tells  of  himself,  in  his  poiems,  that 
'*  he  lisp'd  in  numbers ;"  and  used  to  say 
that  he  could  not  rememberttt(itfm«  when 
he  began  to  make  verses.  In>tbe  style  of 
fiction  it  might  have  been- Mid  of  him^at 
of  Pindar,  that,  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle, 
"  the  bees  swarmed  about  bis  mouth.'' 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  his 
father,  who  was  undoubtedly  disappointed 
by  the  sudden  blast  of  Popish  prosperity, 
quitted  his  trade,  and  retired  to  Binfield 
in  Windsor  Forest,  with  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds ;  for  which,  being  con- 
scientiously determined  not  to  intrust  it 
to  the  government,  he  fottnd  no  better 
nse  than  that  of  locking  it  np  in  a  chest, 
and  taking  from  it  what  his  expenses  re- 
quired ;  and  his  life  was  long  enough  to 
consume  a  great  part  of  it,  before  his  son 
came  to  the  inheritance. 

To  Binfield,  Pope  was  called  by  his 
father  when  he  was  about  twelve  years 
old  ;  and  there  he  had  for  a  few  months 
the  assistance  of  one  Deane,  another 
priest,  of  whom  he  learned  only  to  con- 
strue a  little  of  Tully's  Offices.  How 
Mr.  Deane  could  spend,  with  a  boy  who 
had  translated  so  much  of  Ovid,  some 
months  over  a  small  part  of  Tully's 
Offices,  it  is  now  vain  to  inquire. 

Of  a  youth  so  successfully  employed, 
and  so  conspicuously  improved,  a  minute 
account  must  be  naturally  desired ;  but 
curiosity  must  be  contented  with  con- 
fused, imperfect,  and  sometimes  impro- 
bable intelligence.  Pope,  finding  httle 
advantage  from  external  help,  resolved 
thenceforward  to  direct  himself,  and  at 
twelve  formed  a  plan  of  study,  which  be 
completed  with  little  other  incitement 
than  the  desire  of  excellence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpose  was 
to  be  a  poet,  with  which  his  father  acci- 
dentally concurred,  by  proposing  sub- 
jects, and  obliging  him  to  correct  his 
performances  by  many  revisals;  after 
which  the  old  gentleman,  when  he  was 
satisfied,  would  say,  **  these  are  good 
rhymes." 

In  his  perusal  of  the  English  poets  he  I 


soon  distingnishec^  the  versification  of 
Dryden,  which  he  considered  as  the  mo- 
del to  be  studied,  and  was  impressed 
with  such  veneration  for  his  instructor, 
that  he  persuaded  some  friends  to  take 
him  to  the  coffee-house  which  Dryden 
frequented,  and  pleased  himself  with 
having  seen  him. 

Dryden  died  May  1,  1701,  some  days 
before  Pope  was  twelve ;  so  early  must 
he  therefore  have  felt  the  power  of  har- 
mony, and  the  zeal  of  genius.  Who  does 
not  wish  that  Dryden  could  have  known 
the  v«lne  of  the  homage  that  was  paid 
him,  and  foreseen  the  greatness  of  bis 
young  admirer? 

The  earliest  of  Pope's  productions  is 
his  *  Ode  on  Solitude,'  written  before  he 
was-  t»P»«lve,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
molt!'  ttian  other  forward  boys  have  at- 
tained,4nd  which  is  not  equal  to  Cowley's 
performanices  at  the  same  age. 

His  time  was  now  wholly  spent  in 
readings  itnd  writing.  As  he  read  the 
Classic^',,  he  amused  himself  with  trans- 
lating;  them ;  and  at  fourteen  made  a 
version^of  the  first  book  of  the  *  Tbebais,' 
which ^  with  some  revision,  he  afterwards 
published.  He  must  have  been  at  this 
time,  if  he  had  no  help,  a  considerable 
proficient  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  *  Fables,'  which  bad  then 
been  not  long  published,  and  were  mach 
in  the  hands  of  poetical  readers,  he  was 
tempted  to  try  bis  own  skill  in  giving* 
Chaucer  a  more  fashionable  appearance, 
and  put  '  January  and  May,'  and  the 
*  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,'  into 
modern  English.  He  translated  likewise 
the  Epistle  of  *  Sappho  to  Phaon '  ftt>ra 
Ovid,  to  complete  the  version  which 
was  before  imperfect;  and  wrote  some 
other  small  pieces,  which  he  afterwards 
printed. 

He  sometimes  imitated  the  English 
poets,  and  professed  to  have  written  at 
fourteen  his  poem  upon  '  Silence,'  after 
Rochester's  *  Nothing.'  He  bad  now 
formed  bis  versification,  and  the  smooth- 
ness of  his  numbers  surpassed  his  origi- 
nal: but  this  is  a  small  part  of  his  praise; 
he  discovers  such  acquamtance  both  with 
human  and  public  affairs,  as  is  not  easily 
conceived  to  have  been  attainable  by  a 
boy  of  fburtoen  in  Windsor  Forest. 

Next  year  he  was  desirous  of  opening 
to  himself  new  sources  of  knowledge,  by 
making  himself  acquainted  with  modern 
languages;  and  removed  for  a  time  to 
London,  that  he  might  study  French  and 
Italian,  which,  as  he  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  read  them,  were  by  dili- 
gent appiicatiob  soon  dispatched.  Of 
Italian  learning  be  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  made  much  nse  in  his  subse- 
quent studies. 
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He  then  ratanieil  to  BtnAftM,  md  He- 
ttgbted  biniMir  with  hi»  own  poetry.  He 
tried  all  atylei,  and  many  Mbfeets.  He 
wrote  a  comedy,  a  tragedy « an  epie  poem, 
with  panegyrict  on  all  the  fviaces  of 
Earope;  and,  at  he  eottfc«Bet,  "  thooght 
hiBMelr  tlie  gn^rtest  genius  that  ever  was." 
SeH^confidenoe  is  the  first  requisite  to 
great  andertaltings.  He,  indeed*  who 
fbrms  bit  ofrfnion  of  himself  in  solitade, 
withont  Icnowing  the  powers  of  other 
men,  is  very  liable  to  error:  birt  it  was 
the  felicity  of  Pope  to  rate  himself  at  his 
real  valne. 

Most  of  his  puerile  prodoctions  were, 
by  his  matnrer  jadgtnent,  afterwards  de- 
stroyed ; '  Aleander,'  the  epic  poem,  was 
Nmt  by  the  periusion  of  Atterbory. 
The  tr^cdy  was  fonnded  <m  the  legend 
of  St.  &eneviete.  Of  tbe  comedy  there 
is  no  aecoont. 

ConceraiDg  hit  studies  it  is  related, 
that  he  translated  Tolly  on  Old  Age ; 
and  that,  beaidet  his  books  ofpoetry  and 
drMcism,  he  read  Temple's  Essays  and 
Lodce  on  Hnman  Understanding.  His 
reading,  tbovgh  his  favourite  authors  are 
■ot  known,  appears  to  have  been  snffi- 
eiendy  extensive  and  multifarioot ;  for 
his  early  pieces  show,  with  sufficient  evi- 
dence, his  knowledge  of  boohs. 

He  that  it  frieased  with  himself  easily 
imagines  that  he  shall  please  others.  Sir 
William  Tromball,  who  had  been  ambas- 
sador at  Constantmople,  and  secretary 
of  state,  when  he  retired  from  business, 
fixed  bis  residence  in  the  neighbourliood 
of  Binfield.  Pope,  not  yet  sixteen,  was 
iatrodaced  to  the  statesman  of  sixty,  and 
so  distinguished  himself  that  their  inter- 
views ended  in  fHendship  and  corres- 
pondence. Pope  was,  throogh  his  whole 
ufe,  ambitions  of  splendid  acquaintance ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  wanted  neither 
diligence  nor  success  in  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  great;  for,  from  his  first 
entrance  into  the  world,  and  bis  entrance 
was  very  early,  he  was  admitted  to  fami- 
liarity  with  those  whose  rank  or  station 
made  them  most  conspicuous. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of 
Pope,  as  an  author,  may  t>e  properly 
computed.  He  now  wrote  his  '  Pasto> 
rals,'  which  were  shown  to  the  poets  and 
critics  of  that  time;  as  tliey  well  de- 
served, they  were  read  with  admiration, 
•nd  many  praises  were  bestowed  upon 
them  and  upon  the  Preface,  which  is 
both  elegant  and  learned  in  a  high  de- 
»ree ;  they  were,  however,  not  published 
till  five  years  afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  are  distin- 
BBiihed  among  the  English  Poets  by  the 
early  exertion  of  their  powers ;  but  the 
works  of  Cowley  alone  were  published 
m  his  childhood,  and  therefore  of  him 


only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile 
performances  received  no  improvement 
from  his  maturer  studies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance 
with  Wycherley ;  a  man  who  seems  to 
have  had  among  hit  contemporaries  his 
fun  share  of  reputation,  to  have  been 
esteemed  without  virtue,  and  caressed 
withont  good  humour.  Pope  was  proud 
of  his  notice :  Wycherley  wrote  verses 
in  his  praise,  which  he  was  charged  by 
Dennis  with  writing  to  himself;  and  they 
agreed,  Ibr  a  while,  to  flatter  one  ano- 
ther. It  is  pleasant  to  remark  how  soon 
Pope  learned  the  cant  of  an  author,  and 
began  to  treat  critics  with  contempt, 
though  he  had  yet  suffered  nothing  from 
them. 

But  the  fondness  of  Wycherley  was 
too  violent  to  last.  His  esteem  of  Pope 
Wat  tucb,  that  he  submitted  some  poems 
to  his  revision ;  and  when  Pope,  perhaps 
prondof  such  confidence,  was  sufficiently 
bold  in  his  criticisms,  and  liberal  in  his 
alterations,  the  old  scribbler  was  angry 
to  see  bis  pages  defaced,  and  felt  more 
pain  from  the  detection  than  content 
from  the  amendment  of  bis  faults.  They 
parted ;  but  Pope  always  considered  him 
Ivith  kindness,  and  visited  him  a  little 
time  before  he  died. 

Another  of  his  early  correspondents 
was  Mr.  Cromwell,  of  whom  I  have 
learned  nothing  particular  but  that  be 
used  to  ride  a  hunting  in  a  tye-wig.  He 
was  fond,  and  perhaps  vain,  of  amusing 
himself  with  poetry  and  criticism  :  and 
sometimes  sent  his  performances  to  Pope, 
who  did  not  forbear  such  remarks  as 
were  now  and  then  unwelcome.  Pope, 
in  his  turn,  put  the  juvenile  version  of 
Statius  into  bis  bands  for  correction. 

Their  correspondence  aflforded  the  pub- 
lic its  first  knowledge  of  Pope's  episto- 
lary powers ;  for  his  letters  were  given 
by  Cromwell  to  one  Mrs.  Thomas ;  and 
she  many  years  afterwards  sold  them  to 
Coril,  who  inserted  them  in  a  volume  of 
his  '  Miscellanies.' 

Walsh,  a  name  yet  preserved  among 
the  minor  poets,  was  one  of  his  first  en- 
conragers.  His  regard  was  gained  by  the 
*  Pastorals,'  and  from  him  Pope  received 
the  counsel  from  which  be  seems  to  have 
regulated  bis  studies.  Walsh  advised 
him  to  correctness,  which,  as  he  told 
him,  tbe  English  poets  bad  hitherto  neg- 
lected, and  which  therefore  was  left  to 
him  as  a  basis  of  fame ;  and  being  de- 
lighted with  rural  poems,  recommended 
to  him  to  write  a  pastoral  comedy,  like 
those  which  are  read  so  eagerly  in  Italy ; 
a  design  which  Pope  probably  did  not 
approve,  as  be  did  not  follow  it. 

pope  bad  now  declared  himself  a  poet ; 
and  thinking  himself  entlded  to  poetical 
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coovenation,  began  at  seventeen  to  fre- 
quent Will's  ;  a  coffee-house  on  the  north 
side  of  Russell-street  in  Covent  Garden, 
where  the  wits  of  that  time  used  to  as- 
semble, and  where  Dryden  had,  when  he 
lived,  been  accustomed  to  preside. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was 
indefatigably  diligent,  and  insatiably  cu- 
rious ;  wanting  health  for  violent,  and 
money  for  expensive  pleasures,  and  hav- 
ing excited  in  himself  very  strong  desires 
of  intellectual  eminence,  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  over  his  books :  but  he  read 
only  to^  store  his  mind  with  facts  and 
images^  seizing  all  that  his  authors  pre- 
sented with  undistingnishing  voracity, 
and  with  an  appetite  for  knowledge  too 
eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind  like  his, 
however,  all  the  faculties  were  at  once 
involuntarily  improving.  Judgment  is 
forced  upon  us  by  experience.  He  that 
reads  many  books  must  compare  one 
opinion  or  one  style  with  another ;  and, 
when  he  compares,  must  necessarily  dis- 
tioguish,  reject,  and  prefer.  But  the 
account  given  by  himself  of  his  studies 
was,  that  from  fourteen  to  twenty  he 
read  only  for  amusement ;  from  twenty 
to  twenty -seven  for  improvement  and 
instruction  ;  that  in  the  first  part  of  this 
time  he  desired  only  to  know,  and  in  the 
second  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  '  Pastorals,'  which  had  been  for 
some  time  handed  about  among  poets 
and  critics,  were  at  last  printed  (1700)  in 
Tonsdn's '  Miscellany,'  in  a  volume  which 
began  with  the  Pastorals  of  Philips,  and 
ended  with  those  of  Pope. 

The  same  year  was  written  the  '  Essay 
on  Criticism ;'  a  work  which  displays 
such  extent  of  com  prehension,  such  nicety 
of  distinction,  such  acquaintance  with 
mankind,  and  such  knowledge  both  of 
Ancient  and  modern  learning,  as  are  not 
often  attained  by  the  maturest  age  and 
longest  experience.  It  was  published 
about  two  years  afterwards ;  and,  being 
praised  by  Addison  in  the  *  Spectator' 
with  sufficient  liberality,  met  with  so 
much  favour  as  enraged  Dennis, "  who," 
he  says,  "  found  himself  attacked,  with- 
out any  manner  of  provocation  on  his 
side,  and  attacked  in  his  person,  instead 
of  his  writings,  by  one  who  was  wholly 
a  stranger  to  him,  at  a  time  when  all  the 
workl  knew  he  was  persecuted  by  for- 
tune ;  and  not  only  saw  that  this  was 
attempted  in  a  clandestine  manner  with 
the  utmost  falsehood  and  calumny,  but 
found  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little 
affected  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in 
his  mouth  at  the  same  time  but  truth, 
candour,  friendship,  good  nature,  huma- 
nity, and  magnanimity." 

How  the  attack  was  clandestine  is  not 
easily  perceived,  nor  how  his  person  is 


depreciated ;  bat  he  teems  to  have  known 
something  of  Pope's  character,  in  whom 
may  be  discovered  an  appetite  to  talk  too 
frequently  of  his  own  virtues. 

The  pamphlet  is  such  as  rage  might  be 
expected  to  dictate.  He  supposes  him- 
self to  be  asked  two  questions ;  whether 
the  Essay  will  succeed  t  and  who  or  what 
is  the  author  1 

Its  success  he  admits  to  be  necnred  by 
the  false  opinions  then  prevalent ;  the 
author  he  concludes  to  be  *'  yoang  and 
raw." 

"  First,  because  he  discovers  a  suflS- 
ciency  beyond  his  little  ability,  and  bath 
rashly  undertaken  a  task  infinitely  above 
his  force.  Secondly,  while  this  little 
author  struts,  and  affects  the  dictatorial 
air,  he  plainly  shows  that  at  the  same 
time  he  is  under  the  rod  :  and,  while  he 
pretends  to  give  laws  to .  others,  is  a 
pedantic  slave  to  authority  and  opinion. 
Thirdly,  he  hath,  like  schoolboys,  bor- 
rowed both  from  living  and  dead.  Fourth- 
ly, he  knows  not  his  own  mind,  and  - 
frequently  contradicts  himself.  Fifthly, 
he  is  almost  perpetually  in  the  wrong." 

All  these  positions  he  attempts  to  prove 
by  quotations  and  remarks;  but  his  de- 
sire to  do  mischief  is  greater  than  his 
power.  He  has,  however,  justly  criti- 
cised some  passages  in  these  lines : 


There  are  whom  Heaven  has  blessM  with  store 

of  wit, 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it; 
For  Wit  and  Judgment  ever  are  at  strife- 
It  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings, 
and  that  what  is  wanted,  though  called 
wit,  is  truly  judgment.  So  far  Dennis 
is  undoubtedly  right;  but  not  content 
with  argument,  he  will  have  a  little  mirth, 
and  triumphs  over  the  first  couplet  in 
terms  too  elegant  to  be  forgotten.  "By 
the  way,  what  rare  numbers  are  here! 
Would  not  one  swear  that  this  youngster 
had  espoused  some  antiquated  Muse,  who 
had  sued  out  a  divorce  on  account  of 
impotence  from  some  superannuated  sin- 
ner; and,  having  been  p — xed  by  her 
former  spouse,  has  got  the  gout  in  her 
decrepit  age,  which  makea  her  hobble  so 
damnably  f"  This  was  the  man  who 
would  reform  a  nation  sinking  into  bar- 
barity. 

In  another  place  Pope  himself  allowed 
that  Dennis  had  detected  one  of  those 
blunders  which  are  called  *'  bulls."  The 
first  edition  had  this  line. 

What  is  this  wit— 

Where  wanted  scoru'd;   and  envied  where 
acquired! 

**  How,"  says  the  critic,  "  can  wit  be 
scorn'd  where  it  is  not?  Is  not  this  a 
figure  frequently  employed  in  Hibernian 
land?  The  person  that  wanU  this  wit 
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jnay  Indeed  be  scorned,  bat  the  scorn 
shows  the  honour  which  the  contemner 
has  for  wit."  Of  this  reraaric  Pope  made 
the  proper  use,  by  correcting  the  pas- 
sa^. 

I  have  preserved,  I  think,  all  that  is 
reasonable  in  Dennis's  criticism ;  it  re- 
mains that  justice  be  done  to  his  delicacy. 
**  For  his  acqnaintance  (says  Dennis)  he 
names  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  bv  no  means 
tbeqaalificatioD  which  this  aothor  reckons 
absoiotely  necessary  to  a  critic,  it  bieing 
very  certain  that  he  was,  like  this  Essay  er, 
a  very  indifferent  poet ;  he  loved  to  be 
well  dressed ;  and  I  remember  a  little 
yoang  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Walsh  osed 
to  take  into  his  company,  as  a  doable 
foil  to  his  person  and  capacity.  Inquire, 
between  Snnning-hill  and  Oakingham, 
for  a  yonng,  short,  sqnab  gentleman ;  the 
very  Bow  of  the  God  of  Love,  and  tell 
me  whether  he  be  a  proper  aothor  to 
make  personal  reflections  ?~He  may  ex- 
tol the  ancients,  bnt  he  has  reason  to 
thank  the  gods  that  he  was  bom  a  mo- 
dem ;  for  had  he  been  bom  of  Grecian 
parents,  and  his  father  consequently  had 
by  law  the  absolute  disposal  of  him, 
his  life  had  been  no  longer  than  that  of 
one  of  his  poems,  the  life  of  half  a  day. 
Let  the  person  of  a  gentleman  of  his 
parts  be  never  so  contemptible,  his  in- 
ward man  is  ten  times  more  ridiculous ; 
it  being  impossible  that  his  outward  form, 
though  it  be  that  of  downright  monkey, 
should  differ  so  much  from  human  shape, 
as  his  unthinking,  immaterial  part  does 
from  human  understanding."    Thus  be- 

gtn  the  hostility  between  Pope  and 
ennis,  which,  though  it  was  suspended 
for  a  short  time,  never  was  appeased. 
Pope  seems,  at  first,  to  have  attacked 
him  wantonly ;  but,  though  he  always 
professed  to  despise  him,  he  discovers, 
by  mentioning  him  very  often,  that  he 
felt  his  force  or  his  venom. 

Of  this  *  Essay,'  Pope  declared,  that 
he  did  not  expect  the  sale  to  be  quick, 
because  **  not  one  gentleman  in  sixty, 
even  of  liberal  education,  could  under- 
•tond  it."  The  gentlemen,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  that  time,  seem  to  have  been 
of  a  lower  character  than  they  are  of 
this.  He  mentioned  a  thousand  copies 
as  a  numerous  impression. 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  censurer :  the 
zealous  Papists  thought  the  nonks  treated 
with  too  much  contempt,  and  Erasmus 
too  studiously  praised ;  but  to  these  ob- 
jections he  had  not  much  regard. 

The  *  Essay  *  has  been  translated  Into 
French  by  Hamilton,  author  of  the 
*  Comte  de  Gramraont,'  whose  version 
was  never  printed,  by  Robotham,  secre- 
(«ry  to  the  king  for  Hanover,  and  by 
Resnel ;  and  commented  by  Dr.  War- 


borton,  who  has  discovered  in  it  such 
order  and  connexion  as  was  not  per- 
ceived by  Addison,  nor,  as  is  said,  in- 
tended by  the  author. 

Almost  every  poem  consbting  of  pre- 
cepu,  is  so  far  arbitrary  and  immethodi- 
cal,  that  many  of  the  paragraphs  may 
change  places  with  no  apparent  inconve- 
nience; for  of  two  or  more  positions, 
depending  upon  some  remote  and  gene- 
ral principle,  there  is  seldom  any  cogent 
reason  why  one  should  precede  the  other. 
But  for  the  order  in  which  they  stand, 
whatever  it  be,  a  little  ingenuity  may 
easily  give  a  reason.  *'  It  is  possible," 
says  Hooker,  •*  that,  by  long  circumduc- 
tion, from  any  one  truth  ail  truth  may 
be  inferred."  Of  all  homogeneous  truths, 
at  least  of  all  truths  respecting  the  same 
general  end,  in  whatever  series  they  may 
be  produced,  a  concatenation  by  inter* 
mediate  ideas  may  be  formed,  such  as, 
when  it  is  once  shown,  shall  appear 
natural ;  but  if  this  order  be  reversed, 
another  mode  of  connection  equally  spe- 
cious may  be  found  or  made.  Aristotle 
is  praised  for  naming  Fortitude  firxt  of 
the  cardinal  virtues,  as  that  without  which 
no  other  virtue  can  steadily  be  practised  ; 
bnt  he  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have 
placed  Prudence  aAd  Justice  before  it, 
since,  without  Prudence,  Fortitude  is 
mad ;  without  Justice,  it  is  mischievous. 

As  the  end  of  method  is  perspicuity, 
that  series  is  sufficiently  regular  that 
avoids  obscurity ;  and  where  there  is  no 
obscurity,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover method. 

In  the  *  Spectator'  was  published  the 
'Messiah,'  which  he  first  submitted  to 
the  perusal  of  Steele,  and  corrected  in 
compliance  with  his  criticisms. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  from  his  Let- 
ters, that  the  verses  on  the  *  Unfortunate 
Lady'  were  written  about  the  time  when 
his  *  Essay'  was  published.  The  Lady's 
name  and  adventures  I  have  sought  with 
fruitless  inquiry  *. 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I 
have  learned  from  Mr.  Ruffhead,  who 
writes  with  the  confidence  of  one  who 
could  trust  his  information.  She  was  a 
woman  of  eminent  rank  and  large  for- 
tune, the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who,  having 
given  her  a  proper  education,  expected, 
like  other  guardians,  that  she  should  make 
at  least  an  equal  match ;  and  such  he 
proposed  to  her,  but  found  it  rejected  in 
favour  of  a  young  gentleman  of  inferior 
condition. 

Having  discovered  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the 
young  lady  determined  to  abide  by  her 
own  choice,  he  supposed  that  separation 

♦  Consult,  however,  Gent.  Mag.  voJ.  li. 
p.  914. 
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miflit  do  what  can  rarely  W  d<M»e  by 
nrptmeiDta  i  and  seat  her  iMo  m  foreii^ 
oouBtry,  where  iIm  was  obliged  to  eos' 
verse  only  with  tboM  from  wbom  her 
■Dde  had  nething  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  hia  vows ; 
bat  hk  letters  were  inlcrccptcd  and  car. 
ried  to  her  gaardia«r  who  directed  her 
to  be  watched  with  stiH  greater  vigtbace, 
till  of  this  restraint  she  grew  so  impa- 
tient, that  she  bribed  a  woman  servant 
to  procure  her  a  sword,  which  sh*  di- 
rected to  her  heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident 
intention  to  raise  the  Lady's  character, 
it  does  not  appear  that  she  bad  any  claim 
to  praise,  nor  mnch  to  oompassioD.  She 
seems  to  have  been  impatient,  vi<^nt, 
and  QBgovernable.  Her  ancle's  power 
conk!  not  have  lasted  looc ;  the  hoor  of 
liberty  and  choice  woold  have  come  in 
time.  But  her  desires  were  too  hot  for 
delay,  and  she  liked  self-marder  better 
than  saspease. 

Nor  is  it  discovered  that  the  uncle, 
whoever  he  was,  is  with  nanch  jnstice 
delivered  to  posterity  as  **  a  false  Guar- 
dian ;"  he  seems  to  have  done  only  that 
for  which  a  gnardian  is  api>oin(ed ;  he 
endeavoured  to  direct  his  niece*  till  she 
should  be  able  to  direct  herself.  Poetry 
has  not  often  been  worse  employed  than 
in  dignifying  the  amoroas  fary  of  a  raving 
girl. 

Not  long  after,  he  wrote  the  '  Rape  of 
the  Lock,'  the  most  airv,  the  most  mge- 
nioas,  and  the  most  delightful  of  all  bis 
compositions,  occasioned  by  a  fr<4ic  of 
gaHaniry,  richer  too  familiar,  in  which 
lord  Petre  cat  off  a  lock  of  Mrs.  Ara- 
bella Fermor's  hair.  This,  whether 
stealth  or  violence,  was  so  mnch  resented, 
that  the  commerce  of  the  two  families, 
before  very  friendly,  was  interrupted. 
Mr.  Caryl,  a  gentleman  who,  being  se- 
cretary to  King  James's  queen,  had  fol- 
lowed his  Mistress  into  France, and  who, 
being  the  author  of  *  Sir  Solom<Mi  Single,' 
a  comedy,  and  some  translations,  was 
entitled  to  the  notice  of  a  wit,  solicited 
Pope  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation  by  a 
ludlcross  poem,  which  might  bring  both 
the  parties  to  a  better  temper,  la  com- 
pliance with  Caryl's  request,  though  bis 
name  was  for  a  long  time  marked  only 
by  the  first  and  last  letter,  C— I,  a  poem 
of  two  cantos  was  written  (1711),  as 
is  said,  in  a  fortnight,  and  sent  to  the 
offended  lady,  who  liked  it  well  enough 
to  show  it ;  and,  with  the  nsual  procesa 
of  literary  transactions^  the  author,  dread- 
ing a  surreptitious  edition,  was  forced  |e> 
publish  it. 

The  event  is  said  to  have  been  such  as 
was  desired,  the  pacification  and  diver- 
sion of  all  to  wbom  it  related,  except 
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Sir  Oeorge  Brown,  who  comfUined  witk 
some  bitterness,  that,  in  the  character  of 
Skr  Phuae,  he  was  made  to  talk  aon^ 
sense.  Whether  all  this  be  true  I  have 
some  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  pre- 
sided in  aa  English  Convent,  OMBtioned 
Pope's  work  with  very  little  gratitude, 
rather  as  an  ioaolt  than  an  honour;  ao4 
she  may  be  soppoaed  to  have  isriierittd 
the  opinion  of  her  family. 

At  its  first  appearance  it  was  termed 
by  Addison  '<  merom  sal."  Pope,  bow- 
ever,  saw  that  it  was  capable  of  improve- 
ment ;  and,  having  luckily  contrived  tp 
borrow  his  macbiaery  from  the  Rosicnw 
ciansy  imparted  the  scheme  with  which 
bis  head  was  teeming  to  Addiaon,  who 
toM  him  that  his  work,  as  it  stood,  was 
'*  a  delicious  little  thing,"  and  gave  him 
no  encouragement  to  retouch  it. 

This  has  been  too  hastily  considered  a» 
an  instance  of  Addison's  jealonay  ;  for, 
as  be  coold  not  gness  the  conduct  of  the 
new  design,  or  the  possibilities  of  plea- 
sure comprised  in  a  fiction  of  which  there 
had  been  no  examples,  he  noigbt  very 
reasonably  and  kindly  persuade  the  au- 
thor to  acquiesce  ia  Us  own  prosperity, 
and  forbear  an  attempt  which  he  con- 
sidered as  an  unnecessary  haaard* 

Addison's  counsel  was  happily  rejected^ 
Pope  foresaw  the  future  efltorescence  of 
imagery  then  budding  in  his  mind,  and 
resolv^  to  spare  no  art,  or  indoatry  of 
cultivation.  The  soft  luxuriance  of  his 
fancy  was  already  shooting,  aad  all  the 
gay  varieties  of  diction  were  ready  at  bis 
hand  to  colour  and  embellish  it. 

His  attempt  was  justified  by  itssaccess. 
The  *  Rape  of  the  Lock '  stands  forward, 
in  the  classes  of  literature,  aa  the  mort 
exquisite  example  of  Indicrons  poetry. 
Berkeley  congratulated  him  apon  the 
display  of  powers  more  truly  poetical 
than  he  had  shown  before :  with  elegance 
of  description  and  jastness  of  precepts, 
he  had  now  exhibited  bouhdlesa  fertility 
of  invention. 

He  always  considered  the  intermixture 
of  the  machinery  with  the  action  aa  his 
most  successfol  exertion  of  poetical  art. 
He  indeed  could  never  afterwards  pro- 
duce any  thing  of  such  unexampled  ex- 
cellence. Those  performances,  which 
strike  with  wonder,  are  combinatioiia  of 
skilfol  genius  with  happy  casoailty ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  felicity,  like  the 
discovery  of  a  new  race  of  preternatural 
agent9,  should  happen  twice  to  the  same 
man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  waa,  I  think, 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  praise  for  a  long 
time  witliout  disturbance.  Many  years 
afterwards  Dennis  published  some  re- 
marks upon  it,  with  very  little  force,  ami 
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miih  BO  eliect;  for  «be  opiniOB  of  the 
paWie  was  alretdy  MUl«d,  and  it  was  no 
loBger  at  the  mercy  af  critkism. 

Abont  thit  tine  he  inibliBbed  the 
'Tenple  of  Fame/  which,  at  be  tells 
Steele  in  their  correapondoicef  be  had 
writtea  two  yean  before ;  that  it,  when 
IM  was  only  twenty-two  yean  old,  an 
early  time  of  life  for  so  maeh  learning, 
•ad  so  ranch  observation  as  that  work 
eshibita. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwarde  pab- 
tiahied  aome  remarks,  of  wfaieb  the  most 
reasonable  is,  that  some  of  the  lines  repre- 
•ent  Motion  as  exhibited  by  Scalptare. 

Of  the  EpisUe  from  *  ^oisa  to  Abe- 
lard,'  I  do  not  know  the  date.  His  first 
fasdinatioa  to  attempt  a  composition  of 
that  tender  kind  arose,  as  Mr.  Savage 
toM  me,  from  his  nerasal  of  Prior's'  Nat- 
brown  Maid.'  How  aach  he  baa  sor- 
paased  Prior's  work  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be 
aaid  with  Justice,  that  he  has  excelled 
every  composition  of  the  same  kind. 
The  naixtare  of  relifioas  hope  and  restg- 
nation  gives  an  elevation  and  dignity  to 
diaappc^nted  love,  which  images  merely 
natural  cannot  bestow.  The  gloom  of  a 
ennvent  strikes  the  imaginaticMi  with  far 
g;reater  force  than  the  solitude  of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  mnch  his 
favomlte  in  his  latter  years,  though  I 
never  heard  upon  what  principle  he 
Blighted  it. 

In  the  next  year  (1718)  he  poblished 
*  Windsor  Forest ;'  of  which  part  vras, 
•a  he  relates,  written  at  sixteen,  aboat 
the  same  time  as  bin  Pastorals ;  and  the 
latter  part  was  added  afterwards ;  where 
tiM  addition  begins,  we  are  not  told.  The 
lines  relating  to  the  Peace  confess  their 
own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  lord  Lans- 
downe,  wlio  was  then  high  hi  repatation 
and  inflaence  among  tlie  Tories ;  and  it 
Is  said,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  poem 
fave  great  pain  to  Addison,  both  as  a 
poet  and  a  politician.  Reports  like  this 
ere  often  sfNread  with  boldness  very  dis. 
proportionate  to  their  evidence.  Why 
ahoold  Addison  receive  any  partieaUr 
distarbanee  from  the  last  lines  of  *  Wind, 
flor  Forestf  If  contrariety  of  opinioD 
conld  poison  a  politieian,  he  woald  not 
live  a  day ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  mast  have 
felt  Pop^s  force  of  genios  moch  more 
flrora  many  other  parts  of  his  works. 

The  pain  that  Addison  might  feel  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  woold  confess ;  and  it 
ts  certain  that  he  so  well  suppressed  his 
discontent,  that  Pope  now  thought  him- 
•df  his  favonrite;  for,  having  been  con- 
sulted in  the  revtsal  of  *  Cato,'  he  intro> 
diiced  it  by  a  Prologue;  and,  when 
Dennis  published  his  Remurics,  under- 
took, not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but  to 
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revenge  his  friend,  by  a  <  Narrative  of 
the  Frency  of  John  Dennis.' 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Addison 
gave  no  eoeourafement  to  this  disinge- 
nneus  hostility }  for,  says  Pope,  in  a 
letter  to  him,  **  indeed  your  opinion, 
that  'tis  etKirely  to  be  neglected,  woakl 
be  my  own  in  my  own  case;  but  I  felt 
more  warmth  here  than  I  did  when  I 
lint  saw  his  book  against  myself  (thoueb 
indeed  in  two  minutes  it  made  meheartUy 
merry)."  Addison  was  not  a  man  on 
whom  such  caat  of  insensibilit v  could 
make  much  impression.  He  left  the 
pamphlet  to  itself,  having  disowned  it 
to  Dennis;  and  perhaps  did  not  think 
Pope  to  have  dea^ed  much  by  his  offi- 
ciousness. 

This  yewr  was  printed  in  the  '  Gaar. 
dian'  the  ironical  comparison  between 
the  Pastorals  of  Philips  and  Pope ;  a 
composition  of  artifice,  criticism,  and 
literature,  to  which  nothing  equal  will 
easily  be  fonnd.  The  superiority  of  Pope 
is  so  ingenionfly  dissembled,  and  the 
feeble  lines  of  Philips  so  skilfaUy  pre. 
ferred,  that  Steele,  being  deceived,  was 
unwilling  to  print  the  paper,  lest  Pope 
should  be  oflTended.  Addison  immedi- 
ately saw  the  writer's  design ;  and,  as  it 
seems,  had  malice  enough  to  conceal  his 
discovery,  and  to  permit  a  publication 
which,  by  making  his  friend  Philips 
ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an  enemy 
to  Pope. 

It  appeara  that  about  this  time  Pope 
had  a  strong  inclination  to  unite  the  art 
of  Painting  with  that  of  Poetry,  and  put 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  Jervas.  He 
was  near-sighted,  and  therefore  not 
formed  by  nature  for  a  pabiter  :  he  tried, 
however,  how  £ur  Im  could  advance,  and 
sometintes  perauaded  his  friends  to  sit. 
A  picture  of  Betterton,  supposed  to  be 
drawn  by  him,  was  in  the  possession  of 
lord  Mansfield  * :  if  this  was  taken  from 
life,  he  must  have  began  to  paint  earlier ; 
for  Betterton  was  now  dead.  Pope's 
ambition  of  this  new  art  produced  some 
encomiastic  verses  to  Jervas,  which  cer- 
tainly show  his  power  as  a  poet ;  but  I 
have  been  told  that  they  betray  his  igno* 
ranee  of  painting. 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Better- 
ton  with  kindness  and  esteem ;  and  after 
his  death  published,  under  his  name,  a 
version  into  modern  English  of  Chaucer's 
Prologues,  and  one  of  his  Tales,  which* 
as  was  related  by  Mr,  Uarte,,  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  performance  of 
Pope  himaelf  by  Fenton,  who  made  him 
a  gay  offer  of  five  pounds,  if  he  would 
show  them  in  the  hand  of  Betterton. 

The  next  year(1718)prodoced  a  bolder 

•  it  is  uill  at  Caen  Wood. 
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attempt,  by  which  profit  was  songht  «s 
well  as  praise.  The  poems  which  he 
had  hitherto  written,  however  they  might 
have  diffused  his  name,  had  made  very 
little  addition  to  his  fortnne.  The  allow- 
ance  which  his  father  made  him,thoagh, 
proportioned  to  what  he  had,  it  might 
be  liberal,  conid  not  be  large ;  hfs  re- 
ligion hindered  him  from  the  occupation 
of  any  civil  employment ;  and  he  com- 
plained that  he  wanted  even  money  to 
bny  books*. 

He  therefore  resolved  to  try  how  ftir 
the  favour  of  the  poblic  extended,  by  so- 
liciting a  subscription  to  a  version  of  the 
'  Iliad,'  with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  subscription  was,  for  some 
time,  a  practice  peculiar  to  the  English. 
The  first  considerable  work,  for  which 
this  expedient  was  employed,  is  said  to 
have  been  Dryden's  *  Virgil  t;'  and  it 
had  been  tried  again  with  great  success 
when  the  'Tatlers'  were  collected  into 
volumes. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Pope's 
attempt  would  be  successful.  He  was 
in  the  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  was 
personally  known  to  almost  all  whom 
dignity  of  employment  or  splendour  of 
reputation  had  made  emineht ;  he  con- 
versed indifferently  with  both  parties, 
and  never  disturbed  the  public  with  his 
political  opinions ;  and  it  might  be  natn- 
rally  expected,  as  each  faction  then 
boasted  its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great 
men,  who  on  other  occasions  practised 
all  the  violence  of  opposition,  would 
emulate  each  other  in  their  encourage- 
ment of  a  poet  who  delighted  all,  and 
by  whom  none  had  been  offended. 

With  those  hopes,  he  offered  an  Eng- 
lish *  Iliad '  to  subscribers,  in  six  volumes 
in  quarto,  for  six  guineas ;  a  sum,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  money  at  that 
time,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 
greater  than  I  believe  to  have  been  ever 
asked  before.  His  proposal,  however, 
was  very  favourably  received ;  and  the 
patrons  of  literature  were  busy  to  recom- 
mend his  undertaking,  and  promote  his 
interest.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented 
that  such  a  genius  should  be  wasted  npon 
a  work  not  original;  but  proposed  no 
means  by  which  he  might  live  without 
it.  Addison  recommended  caotion  and 
moderation,  and  advised  him  not  to  be 
content  with  the  praise  of  half  the  nation, 
when  he  might  be  universally  favoured. 

The  greatness  of  the  design,  the  popu- 
larity of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of 
the  literary  world,  naturally  raised  such 

•  Spence. 

t  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost'  had  been  pub- 
lished with  f^reat  »iiccess  bj  •uh«cription.  in 
folio,  1688.  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  (afier- 
vanis  lord)  Soiners. 


expectations  of  the  fntore  sale,  that  the 
booksetlers  made  their  offers  with  greai 
eagerness;  bat  the  highest  bidder  was 
Bernard  Lintot,  who  became  proprietor 
on  condition  of  supplying  at  bis  own  ex- 
pense all  the  copies  which  were  to  be 
delivered  to  snbscribers,  or  presented  to 
n-iends,  and  paying  two  hundred  pounds 
for  every  volume. 

Of  the  quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  stipu- 
lated that  none  shoald  be  printed  but  for 
the  author,  that  the  subscription  might 
not  be  depreciated ;  but  Lintot  impresMd 
the  same  pages  upon  a  small  folio,  and 
paper  perhaps  a  little  thinner ;  and  sold 
exactly  at  half  the  price,  for  half  a 
guinea  each  volume,  books  so  little  in- 
ferior to  the  quartos,  that  by  a  fraud  of 
trade,  those  folios,  being  afterwards 
shortened  by  cutting  away  the  top  and 
bottom,  were  sold  as  copies  printed  far 
the  subscribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
on  royal  paper,  in  folio,  for  two  guineas  a 
volume ;  of  the  small  folio,  having  printed 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the 
first  volume,  he  reduced  the  number  in 
the  other  volaraes  to  a  thousand. 

It  is  nnpleasantto  relate  that  the  book- 
seller, after  all  bis  hopes  and  all  his  libe- 
rality, was,  by  a  very  unjust  and  illegal 
action,  defrauded  of  his  profit.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  '  English  Iliad '  was  printed 
in  Holland  in  duodecimo,  and  imported 
clandestinely  for  the  gratification  of  those 
who  were  impatient  to  read  what  they 
conId  not  yet  afford  to  bny.  This  frand 
could  only  be  counteracted  by  an  edition 
equally  cheap  and  more  commodious; 
and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  contract  liis 
folio  at  once  into  a  duodecimo,  and  lose 
the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  grada- 
tion. The  notes,  which  in  the  Dutch 
copies  were  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
book,  as  they  had  been  in  the  large  vo- 
lumes, were  now  subjoined  to  the  text  in 
the  same  page,  and  are  therefore  more 
easily  consulted.  Of  this  edition  two 
thousand  five  hundred  were  first  printed, 
and  five  thousand  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards ;  but  indeed  great  numbers  were 
necessary  to  produce  considerable  profit 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  propo- 
sals, and  engaged  not  only  his  own  repu- 
tation, but  in  some  degree  that  of  his 
friends  who  patronised  his  subscription, 
began  to  be  frighted  at  his  own  under- 
taking ;  and  finding  himself  at  first  em- 
barrassed with  difficulties,  which  retarded 
and  oppressed  him,  he  was  for  a  time 
timorous  and  uneasv,  had  his  nights  dis- 
turbed by  dreams  of  long  journeys  throngh 
unknown  ways,  and  wished,  as  he  said, 
"  that  somebody  would  hang  himt*" 

This  misery,  however,  was  not  of  long 
t  Spence. 
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continnance;  he  grew  by  degrees  more 
acqauDted  with  Homer's  images  and  ex- 
in^ssions,  and  practice  increased  bis  fa- 
cility of  versification.  In  a  short  time 
he  represents  himself  as  dispatching  re- 
galarfy  fifty  verses  a  day,  which  would 
show  him  by  an  easy  compatation  the 
termination  of  liis  laboar. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only 
vexation.  He  that  asks  a  snbscription 
soon  finds  that  he  has  enemies.  All  who 
do  not  encoorage  him,  defame  him.  He 
that  wants  money  will  rather  be  thoaght 
angry  than  poor :  and  he  that  wishes  to 
save  his  money  conceals  his  avarice  by 
his  malice.  Addison  bad  hinted  bis  sus- 
picion that  Pope  was  too  much  a  Tory ; 
and  some  of  the  Tories  snspected  his 
principles  becanse  be  had  contribated  to 
the  *  Guardian/  which  was  carried  on  by 
Steele. 

To  those  who  censored  his  politics 
were  added  enemies  yet  more  dangerous, 
who  called  in  qaestion  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  jind  his  qualifications  for  a  trans- 
lator of  Homer.  To  these  he  made  no 
public  opposition ;  but  in  one  of  his  Let- 
ters escapes  from  them  as  well  as  be  can. 
At  an  age  like  his,  for  he  was  not  more 
than  twenty-five,  with  an  irregular  edu- 
cation, and  a  course  of  life  of  which 
much  seems  to  have  passed  in  conversa- 
tion, it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  over- 
flowed with  Greek;  But  when  he  felt 
himself  deficient  he  sought  assistance; 
and  what  man  of  learning  would  refuse 
to  help  him  1  Minute  inquiries  into  the 
force  of  words  are  less  necessary  in  trans- 
lating Homer  than  other  poets,  because 
his  positions  are  general,  and  his  repre- 
sentations natural,  with  very  little  de- 
pendence on  local  or  temporary  customs, 
on  those  changeable  scenes  of  artificial 
life,  which,  by  mingling  original  with 
accidental  notions,  and  crowding  the 
mind  with  images  which  time  effaces, 
produces  ambiguity  in  diction,  and  ob- 
scurity in  books.  To  this  open  display 
•of  nnadn Iterated  nature  it  must  be  as- 
cribed, that  Homer  has  fewer  passages 
of  doubtful  meaning  than  any  other  poet 
either  in  the  learnt  or  in  modern  lan- 
guages. I  have  read  of  a  man,  who 
being,  by  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek, 
compelled  to  gratify  his  curiosity  with 
the  Latin  printed  on  the  opposite  page, 
declared  that,  from  the  rude  simplicity 
of  the  lines  literally  rendered,  he  formed 
nobler  ideas  of  the  Homeric  majesty, 
than  from  the  laboured  elegance  of  po- 
lished versions. 

Those  literal  translations  were  always 
at  hand,  and  from  them  he  could  easily 
obtain  his  author's  sense  with  sufficient 
certainty;  and  among  the  readers  of 
Homer  the  namber  is  very  small  of  those 


who  find  much  in  the  Greek  more  than    ' 
in  the  Latin,  except  the  music  of  the 
numbers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the 
poetical  translation  of  Eobanus  Hessns, 
an  unwearied  writer  of  Latin  verses ;  he 
had  the  French  Homers  of  La  Valterie 
and  Dacier,  and  the  Elnglish  of  Chapman, 
Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  With  Chapman, 
whose  work,  though  now  totally  neglect- 
ed, seems  to  have  been  popular  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  he  had  very 
frequent  consultations,  and  perhaps  never 
translated  any  passage  till  he  had  read 
his  version,  which  indeed  he  has  been 
sometimes  suspected  of  using  instead  of 
the  original. 

Notes  were  likewise  to  be  provided ; 
for  the  six  volumes  would  have  been  very 
little  more  than  six  pamphlets  without 
them.  What  the  mere  perusal  of  the  text 
could  suggest,  Pope  wanted  no  assistance 
to  collect  or  methodize ;  but  more  was 
necessary ;  many  pages  were  to  be  filled, 
and  learning  must  supply  materials  to 
wit  and  judgment.  Something  might  be 
gathered  from  Dacier ;  but  no  man  loves 
to  be  indebted  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
Dacier  was  accessible  to  common  readers. 
Eostathius  was  therefore  necessarily  con- 
sulted. To  read  Eustathius,  of  whose 
work  there  was  then  no  Latin  version,  I 
suspect  Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not 
to  have  been  able ;  some  other  was  there- . 
fore  to  be  found,  who  had  leisure  as  well 
as  abilities;  and  he  was  doubtless  most 
readily  employed  who  would  do  much 
work  for  little  money. 

The  history  of  the  notes  has  never  been 
traced.  Broome,  in  his  preface  to  his 
poems,  declares  himself  the  commenta- 
tor *'  in  part  upon  the  Iliad ;"  and  it 
appears  from  Fenton's  Letter,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  that  Broome  was 
at  first  engaged  in  consulting  Eustathius ; 
bat  that  after  a  time,  whatever  was  the 
reason,  he  desisted;  another  man  of 
Cambridge  was  then  employed,  who 
soon  grew  weary  of  the  work  ;  and  a 
third,  that  was  recommended  by  Thirlby, 
is  now  discovered  to  have  been  Jortin,  a 
man  since  well  known  to  the  learned 
world,  who  complained  that  Pope,  hav- 
ing accepted  and  approved  his  perform- 
ance, never  testified  any  curiosity  to  see 
him,  and  who  professed  to  have  forgotten 
the  terms  on  which  he  worked.  The 
terms  which  Fenton  nses  are  very  mer- 
cantile: "  I  think  at  first  sight  that  his 
performance  is  very  commendable,  and 
have  sent  word  for  him  to  furnish  the 
seventeenth  book,  and  to  send  it  with 
his  demands  for  his  trouble.  I  have  here 
enclosed  the  specimen ;  if  the  rest  come 
before  the  return,  1  will  keep  them  till 
I  receive  your  order." 
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Broome  tbeo  offered  his  aervicc  a  te^ 
cond  time,  which  was  probably  accepted, 
as  they  had  afterwards  a  closer  corre- 
spondence. Parnell  contributed  the  Lite 
of  Homer,  which  Pope  found  so  harsh, 
that  be  took  great  pains  in  correcting  it ; 
and  by  his  own  diligence,  with  socii 
help  as  kindness  or  money  coald  pro- 
care  him,  in  somewliat  more  than  five 
years  he  completed  his  version  of  the 
*  Iliad,'  with  the  notes.  He  began  it  in 
1712,  his  twenty-fifth  year;  and  con* 
eluded  it  in  1718,  his  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  translating  fifty 
lines  a  day,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  would  have  brou^t  his  work  to  a 
more  speedy  conclusion.  The  '  Iliad,' 
containing  less  than  sixteen  thousand 
verses,  might  have  been  dispatched  in 
Jess  then  three  hundred  and  twenty  days 
b^  fifty  verses  in  a  day.  The  notes,  com- 
piled with  the  assistance  of  hb  merce- 
naries, could  not  be  supposed  to  require 
more  time  than  the  text. 

According  to  this  calculation  (he  pro. 
gress  of  Pope  may  seem  to  have  been 
slow ;  but  the  distance  is  commonly  very 
great  between  actual  performances  and 
speculative  possibility.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  as  much  as  has  been  done 
to-day  may  be  done  to-morrow  ;  but  on 
the  morrow  some  difficulty  emerges,  or 
some  external  impediment  obstructs. 
Indolence,  interruption,  business,  and 
pleasure,  all  take  their  turns  of  retarda- 
tion ;  and  every  long  work  is  lengthened 
by  a  thousand  causes  that  can,  and  ten 
thousand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Per- 
haps no  extensive  and  multifarious  per- 
formance was  ever  effected  within  the 
term  originally  fixed  in  the  undertaker's 
mind.  He  that  runs  against  Time  has 
an  antagonist  not  subject  to  casualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  trans- 
lation, though  report  seems  to  have  over- 
rated it,  was  such  as  the  world  has  not 
often  seen.  The  subscribers  were  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  copies, 
for  which  subscriptions  were  given,  were 
six  hundred  and  fifty-four;  and  only  six 
hundred  and  sixty  were  printed.  For 
these  copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay  ; 
he  therefore  received,  including  the  two 
hqndred  pounds  a  volume,  five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  four 
shillings  without  deduction,  as  the  books 
were  supplied  by  Lintot. 

By  the  success  of  his  subscription  Pope 
was  relieved  from  those  pecuniary  dis- 
tresses with  which,  notwithstanding  his 
popularity,  he  had  hitherto  struggled. 
X4ord  Oxford  had  often  lamented  his 
disqualification  for  public  employment, 
but  never  proposed  a  pension.  While 
the  translation  of  *  Homer'  was  in  its 
progress,  Mr.  Craggs,  then  secretary  of 


state,  offered  to  procure  bim  a  poiniion> 
which,  at  least  daring  his  mioitiry,  ro^ht 
be  enjoyed  with  secrecy.  This  was  not 
accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  bim,  how- 
ever, that,  if  he  shoald  be  pressed  with 
want  of  money,  he  would  send  to  biai 
for  occasional  supplies.  Craggs  was  not 
long  in  power,  and  was  never  solicited 
for  money  by  Pope,  who  disdaiuftA  to 
beg  what  he  did  not  want. 

With  the  product  of  this  sobscriptioii, 
which  he  had  too  much  discretion  to 
squander,  he  secured  his  ftatare  lif«  from 
want,  by  considerable  annoitiev.  The 
estate  of  the  doke  of  Buckingham  wu 
found  to  have  been  charged  with  fivt 
hundred  poonds  a  year,  payable  to  Pope, 
which  doubtless  his  translation  eaabled 
him  to  purchase. 

It  cannot  be  unwel^me  to  literary 
curiosity,  that  I  deduce  thus  miantely 
the  history  of  the  *  English  Iliad.'  It  is 
certainly  the  noblest  version  of  poetry 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  aod  its 
pablication  must  therefore  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  awiRlt 
of  learning. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  eatinsaCe 
the  excellence  and  difiiculty  of  this  great 
work^  it  must  be  very  desirable  to  know 
bow  It  was  performed,  and  by  what  gra> 
dations  it  advanced  to  correctness.  Of 
such  an  intellectoal  process  the  know^ 
ledge  has  verv  rarely  been  attainable; 
bat  happily  there  remains  the  ori^nal 
copy  of  the  *  Iliad,'  which,  being  ob- 
tained by  Bolingbroke  as  a  cnrloeity, 
descended  from  bim  to  Mallet,  and  is 
now,  by  the  solicitation  of  the  late  Or. 
Maty,  reposited  in  the  Masenm. 

Between  this  manuscript,  which  is 
written  upon  accidental  fragmeota  of 
paper,  and  the  printed  edition,  there 
must  have  been  an  intermediate  copy, 
that  was  perhaps  destroyed  as  it  retorned 
from  the  press. 

From  the  first  copy  I  have  procured 
a  few  transcripts,  and  shall  exhibit  first 
the  printed  lines ;  then,  in  a  small  ftfiot, 
those  of  the  manuscripts,  with  all  tb^ 
variations.  Those  words  in  the  amall 
print,  which  are  given  in  lulics,  ate 
cancelled  in  the  copy,  and  the  words 
placed  aoder  them  adopted  in  their 
stead. 

The  beginning  of  the  first  book  stands 
thus : 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  the  direftil  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddess,  sing, 
That  wrath  which  bnrPd  to  Plato's  gloomy 

reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  ehiefii  untimely  slain. 
The  Item  Pelides'  ra)ft,  O  GoddeM,  sing. 

wrath 

Of  all  the  woes  of  Omtt  the  Altai  sprinf, 

Grecian 
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heroes  [plain* 

fOpUd  ik*  dark  keU  vUk  kfrot*  slabt ; 
d  tbe»hady  hell  with  chiefs  antimely 


Whose  limbs,  unbnried  on  the  naked 

shore, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hongry  voltarestore, 
Since  great  Achillea  aod  Atrides  strove ; 
Sach  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such 

the  will  of  Jove. 
WhoM  limbs,  unbnried  on  the  hostile  there, 
Devourin^r  dors  and  greedy  vultures  tore, 
Since  8rst  Atrtdet  and  AektUa  strove  ; 
Such  was  the  sovereisQ  doom,  and  such  the 
will  of  Jove. 

Declare,  O  Mnse,  in  what  ilUfated  hoar 
Sprang  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  of. 

fended  Power? 
Latona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread, 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of 

the  dead  ( 
The  King  of  men  his  reverend  priest 

defy'd. 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people 

dy'd. 

Declare,  O  Goddess,  what  offended  Power 
Bnflam'd  their  rag«,  in  that  iU-OTiun'd  bour{ 

anger  fatal,  hapless 

Phoebus  himself  (he  dire  debate  procured, 

fierce 
T  avensre  the  wroni^s  bis  iiuur'd  priest  en- 
„      ,    dur'd: 

For  this  the  God  a  dire  infection  spread. 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  milhons  of  the 
^  dead : 

The  Kinr  of  Men  the  sacred  Sire  defy'd, 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

For  Chryses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to 

gain 
His  captive  daughter  fk-om  the  Victor's 

chain ; 
Snp|4iant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands ; 
By  these  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending 

down. 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
For  Cbryses 

His  captive  ain; 

Suppliant  th 

Apollo's  awf 

By  these  he  wn 

ne  golden  t 

Prosenu  the 

For  these  as 

The  God  tha 

pien  low  on 

Suppliant  b(  i. 

He  sued  to  all,  bat  chief  implor'd  for 

grace, 
Joe  brother  kiogs  of  Atreas'  royal  race ; 
Ye  kings  and  warriors,  may  your  vows 

be  crown'd. 
And  Troy's  prond  walls  lie  lev«l  with 

the  ground ; 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  yoor  toils 

are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 


To  ail  be  sued,  but  chief  hnplof'd  for  grace 
The  brother  kini^s  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 
Ye  sons  tif  Atrens,  may  your  vows  be  crown'd 
Kings  and  warriors 
Your  kUwursyby  the  Gods  be  all  four  labours 

So  may  the  Gods  four  arms  with  conquest 

bUss, 
A  ndTroy'k  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground; 
nU  laid 

And  crown  your  labours  vUh  deseiv*d  suc- 

May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are 

o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

But,  oh  I   relieve  a  wretched   parent's 

pain. 
And  give  Ghryseis  to  these  arms  again ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  present  move, 
And  dread  avenging  Phcebus,  son  of  Jove. 

But,  oh !  relieve  a  hapless  parent's  pain. 
And  give  my  daugbtt* r  to  these  arms  again ; 
Receive  my  gifts;  if  mercy  fails,  yet  let  my 

present  move. 
And  fear  the  God  that  deals  his  darts  around, 
avenging  Phcebus,  son  of  Jove. 

The  Greeks,  in  shouts,  their  joint  assent 

declare 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the 

fair. 
Not  so  Atrides;  he  with  klnely  pride, 
Repnls'd  the  sacred  Sire,  and  thus  reply 'd. 

He  said,  the  Greeks  their  joint  assent  declare. 
The  father  said,  the  generous  Ch-eeks  relent, 
V  accept  the  ransom,  and  release  tbe  fair: 
Revere  the  priest,  and  sptah  their  joint  assent  ,• 
Not  so  the  tyrant,  be,  with  kingly  pride, 

Atrides 
Repuls'd  the  sacred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 

[Not  so  the  tyrant.       Dkydbn.] 

Of  these  lines,  and  of  the  whole  first 
book,  I  am  told  that  there  was  yet  a  for- 
mer copy,  more  varied,  and  more  de- 
formed with  interlineations. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  book  varies 
very  little  from  the  printed  page,  and  is 
therefore  set  down  without  a  parallel; 
the  few  differences  do  not  require  to  be 
elaborately  displayed. 
Now  pleasing  sleep  had  seaTd  each 

mortal  eye : 
Stretched  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders 

lie; 
Th'  Immortals  slnrober'd  on  their  thrones 

above. 
All  but  the  ever-watchftil  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  son  he  bends  his  care. 
And  plunge  tbe  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of 

war. 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to 

sight. 
And  thnscommofuis  tbevisiooof  thenight; 
directs  [air. 

Fly  hence,  delusive  dream,  and,  light  as 
To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair ; 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embat- 

tied  train, 
March  «U  his  legions  to  the  dusty  plain. 
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Now  tell  the  King  *l\%  given  him  to  de- 
Declare  ev'n  now  [stroy 
The  lofty  walls  of  wide-extended  Troy ; 

tow'rs 
For  now  no  more  the  Gods  ^ith  Fate 

contend ; 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
Destruction  Aooer«  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

hangs 
And  nodding  Ilium  waits  th'  impending 

fall. 

Invocation  to  the  catalogue  of  Ships. 

Say,  Virgins,  seated  round  the  throne 
divine, 

All-knowing  Goddesses  I  immortal  Nine  I 

Since  Earth's  wide  regions.  Heaven's  nn- 
measnr'd  height. 

And  Hell's  abyss,  hide  nothing  from  your 
sight, 

(We,  wretched  mortals!  lost  in  doubts 
below. 

But  guess  by  rumour,  amd  but  boast  we 
know) 

Oh !  say  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirst  of 
fame. 

Or  nrg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  destruc- 
tion came ! 

To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thousand 
tongues, 

A  throat  of  brass  and  adamantine  lungs. 

Now,  Virjrin  Goddesses,  immortal  Nine ! 

That  round  Olympus'  heavenly  summit  sfiine, 

WlioseethrouRii  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  Hell 
profound. 

And  all  things  iinow,  and  all  thines  can  re- 
sound ! 

Relate  what  armies  sought  the  Trojan  land, 

What  nations  follow'd,  and  what  chiefs  com- 
mand : 

(For  doubtful  fame  distracts  mankind  below, 

And  nothing  can  we  tell,  and  nothinif  know) 

Without  your  aid,  to  count  th*  unnumberM 
train, 

A  thousand  mouths,  a  thousand  tongnes,  were 
vain. 

BOOK  V.     VER.  1. 

Bat  Pallas  now  Tydides'  soul  inspires, 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all 

her  fires ; 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fame  to 

raise. 
And  crown  her  hero  with  distingoish'd 

praise. 
High  on  bis  helm  celestial  lightnings  play. 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray ; 
Th*  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams 

supplies, 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  the'  autumnal 

skies. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides*  soni  inspires; 
Fills  with  her  rafie,  and  warms  with  all  her 
force,  [fires; 

O'er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raise, 
Above  the  Greeks  her  v)arrior*t  fame  to  raise, 

his  deathless 
And  crown  her  hero  with  immortal  praise; 
distinguish'd 


Bright  fir0m  his  beamy  ereti  the  liff1itinii«s 
High  on  helm  fpi»j, 

From  bis  broad  buckler  flash'd  the  lirinc  ray; 
High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightBion  play, 
His  beamy  shield  emiu  a  living  ray  ; 
The  Goddess  with  her  breath  &e  fiane  sap- 
pi  les, 
Bright  as  the  star  whose  fires  in  AatiuBn  riw; 
Her  breath  divine  thick  streaming  flames  sup- 
plies. 
Bright  as  the  star  that  fires  tb'antamnal  skies: 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  sup- 
plies. 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  ^ics: 

When  first  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to 

sight. 
And  bath'd  in  Ocean,  shoots  a  keoier 

light. 
Such   glories  Pallas  on  the   chief  be- 

stow'd. 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  eflTolgence 

flow'd ; 
Onward  she  drives  him,  forions  to  en- 

Where  the  fight  burns,  and  where  the 
thickest  rage. 

When  fresh  he  rears  his  radiant  orfo  to  sight, 
And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blase  of  ligbu 
Bright  as  the  star  that  fires  th'  autumBal  skicfc 
Fresh  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  seas  vtd 

skies:. 
Such  glorious  Pallas  on  her  chief  bestow'd. 
Such  sparkling  rays  from  his  bright  armour 

flow'd ; 

Such  from  bis  arms  the  fierce  effnlipeiice  flow^; 

Onward  she  drives  him  headlong  to  e«fage, 

furious  ['•fe- 

Where  the  tear  bleedt,  and  where  theJUrcal 

fight  burns,  thickest 

The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  combat  aoagfat, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were 

led. 
The  sons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred ; 

There  liv'd  a  Trojan—Dares  was  his  name. 
The  priest  of  Vulcan,  ricli,  yet  void  of  blame; 
The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  comliat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  withont  a  faolu 

CONCLUSION  OF  BOOK  VIII.     VSR.  687. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of 

night, 
O'er  Heaven's  clear  azure  spread*  her 

sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep 

serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solenM 

scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  rolU 
And  stars  annum  ber'd  gild  the  glowiog 

pole; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdart 

shed. 
And   tip  with  silver  every  moantuo's 

head; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  proa- 

pect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  firom   all  the 

skies ; 
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The  conscions  strains,  rejoicing  in  tlie 

sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vaalt,  and  bless  the  nsefal 

light. 
So  many  flames  before  prond  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthas  ivith 

their  rays; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the 

spires. 
A  thousand  piles  the  dnsky  horrors  gild. 
And  shoot  a  shady  Instre  o'er  the  field. 
Fall  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend. 
Whose  nmber'd  arms  by  fits  thick  flashes 

send ; 
Load  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps 

of  corn. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom. 

As  when  in  stillness  of  the  silent  night. 
As  when  the  moon  in  all  her  lustre  brii^ht; 
As  when  the  moon,  refulfrent  lamp  ofni^ht, 
0*er  Heaven's  clear tiiareshetU  her  tilvtr  light; 

pure  spreads  sacred 
Ai  still  in  air  the  trembling  lustre  stood. 
And  o'er  its  golden  border  shoots  a  flood; 
When  no  loose  gale  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 

not  a  breath 
And  no  dim  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 

not  a 
Around  her  silver  throne  the  planets  glow, 
And  stars  nnnumher'd  trembling  beams  be- 
stow: 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole; 
Cleargleamsoriighio'erthedark  trees  are  seen, 
o'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  sheds. 
O'er  thedark  trees  a  yellower  ^cenihey  shed, 
gleam 
verdure 
And  tip  with  silver  all  the  mountain  heads 

forest 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head. 
Tlie  vatties  open,  and  the  forests  rise, 
The  vales  appear,  the  rucks  ih  prospect  rise. 
Then  sbiae  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect 

rise. 
All  nature  stands  reveai'd  before  our  eyes; 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies. 
The  conscious  shepherd,  joyful  at  the  sight. 
Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light. 
The  conscious  stoaint  rejoicing  at  the  sight, 

shepherds  gazing  with  delight 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  vivid  light, 
glorious 
useful 
So  many  flames  before  the  navy  blaze, 

proud  Ilion 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their 

rays; 
Wide  o'er   the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the 

gleams. 
And  tip  the  distant  spires  with  fainter  beams; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
GiM  the  high  walls, and  tremble  onthespires; 
Gleamouiliewalls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires; 
A  thousand  fires  at  4istant  stations  bright. 
Gild  the  dark  prospect,  and  dispel  the  night. 

Of  these  specimens  every  man  who 
has  cultivated  poetry,  or  who  delights  to 
trace  the  mind  from  the  rudeness  of  its 
"first  conceptions  to  the  elegance  of  its 
last,  will  natnrally  desire  a  greater  nam- 


ber ;  but  most  other  readers  are  already 
tired,  and  I  am  not  ii^riting  only  to  poets 
and  philosophers.  . 

The  '  Iliad '  was  published  volume  by 
volome,  as  the  translation  proceeded : 
the  four  first  books  appeared  in  1715. 
The  .expectation  of  this  work  was  an. 
doubtedly  high,  and  every  man  who  had 
connected  bis  name  with  criticism,  or 
poetry,  was  desirous  of  soch  intelligence 
a»  might  enable  hira  to  talk  upon  the 
popular  topic.  Halifax,  who,  by  having 
been  first  a  poet,  and  then  a  patron  of 
poetry,  had  acquired  the  right  of  being  a 
judge,  was  willing  to  hear  tome  books 
while  they  were  yet  unpublished.  Of 
this  rehearsal  Pope  afterwards  gave  the 
following  account  • : 

"  The  famous  lord  Halifax  was  rather 
a  pretender  to  taste,  than  really  possessed 
of  it.—When  I  had  finished  the  two  or 
three  first  books  of  my  translation  of  the 
*  Iliad,'  that  lord  desired  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  at  his 
hoose — Addison,  Gongreve,  and  Garth, 
were  there  at  the  reading.  In  four  or 
five  places,  lord  Halifax  stopt  me  very 
civilly,  and  with  a  speech  each  time  of 
much  the  same  kind,  *  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Pope ;  but  there  is  something  in  that 
passage  that  does  not  quite  please  me. 
Be  so  good  as  to  mark  the  place,  and 
consider  it  a  little  at  your  leisure.— I  am 
sure  yon  can  give  it  a  little  turn.'— 1  re- 
turned from  lord  Halifax's  with  Dr. 
Garth,  in  his  chariot;  and,  as  we  were 
going  along,  was  saying  to  the  Doctor, 
that  my  lord  had  laid  me  under  a  great 
deal  of  difficnlty  by  such  loose  and  gene- 
ral observations :  that  I  had  been  think- 
ing over  the  passages  almost  ever  since, 
and  could  not  guess  at  what  it  was  that 
offended  his  lordship  in  either  of  them. 
Garth  laughed  heartily  at  my  embarrass- 
riient;  said,  I  had  not  been  long  enough 
acquainted  with  lord  Halifax  to  know  his 
way  yet ;  that  I  need  not  puzzle  myself 
aboot  looking  those  places  over  and  over 
when  I  got  home.  'All  yon  need  do 
(says  he)  is  to  leave  them  just  as  they 
are ;  call  on  lord  Halifax  two  or  three 
months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind 
observations  on  those  passages,  and  then 
read  them  to  him  as  altered.  I  have 
known  him  much  longer  than  yon  have, 
and  will  be  answerable  for  the  event.'  I 
followed  his  advice ;  waited  on  lord  Ha- 
lifax some  time  after ;  said,  I  hoped  he 
would  find  his  objections  to  those  pas- 
sages removed ;  read  them  to  him  ex- 
actly as  they  were  at  first ;  and  his  lord- 
ship was  extremely  pleased  with  them, 
and  cried  out,  *  Ay,  now  they  are  per- 
fectly right :  nothing  can  be  better.' " 

•  SpencC::^ 
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It  U  Midom  that  the  great  or  the  wiae 
•ntpect  that  they  are  despised  or  cheated. 
Halifax,  thinking  th^  a  lucky  oppoitjt- 
•ity  of  feearing  immortality,  made  some 
ftdvaoees  of  favoar  and  some  overtures  of 
advantage  to  Pope,  which  be  seems  to 
have  received  with  sulieo  coldness*  All 
oar  knowledge  of  this  transaction  fs  de^ 
rived  from  a  single  letter  (Dec  1, 1714), 
in  which  Pope  says,  **  I  am  obliged  to 
yon,  both  for  the  favours  you  have  done 
ne,  and  those  you  intend  me*  1  distrust 
neither  your  will  nor  your  memory,  when 
it  is  to  do  good ;  and  if  I  ever  become 
troublesome  or  solicitous,  it  must  not  be 
out  of  expectation,  but  out  of  gratitude. 
Your  lordship  may  cause  me  to  live 
agreeably  in  the  town,  or  contentedly  in 
Ihe  country*  which  is  really  all  the  diifer- 
enee  I  set  between  an  easy  fortune  and  a 
amall  one*  It  is  indeed  a  high  strain  of 
generosity  in  yoa  to  think  of  making  nse 
easy  all  ray  life,  only  because  I  have 
been  so  happy  as  to  divert  you  some  few 
hours  t  btttf  if  I  may  have  leave  to  add, 
it  is  because  you  think  me  no  enemy  to 
my  native  country,  there  will  appear  a 
t»etter  reason }  for  I  must  of  consequence 
be  very  much  (as  I  sincerely  am)  yours, 
<fcc." 

These  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint 
acceptance,  ended  without  effect.  The 
patron  was  not  accustomed  to  such  frigid 
gratitude :  and  the  poet  fed  bis  own  pride 
with  the  dignity  of  independence.  They 

?K»bably  were  suspicious  of  each  other, 
ope  would  not  dedicate  till  he  saw  at 
what  rate  his  praiie  was  valued;  he 
would  be  "  troeblesoroe  out  of  gratitude, 
not  expectation."  Halifax  thought  him. 
(lelf  entitled  to  confidence ;  and  would 
give  nothing,  unless  he  knew  what  he 
should  receive.  Their  commerce  had  its 
beginning  in  hope  of  praise  on  one  side, 
and  of  nnoney  on  the  other,  and  ended 
becanse  Pope  was  less  eager  of  money 
than  Halifax  of  praise.  It  is  not  likely 
that  HaJifax  had  any  personal  benevo- 
lence to  Pope ;  it  is  evident  that  Pope 
looked  on  HaUfax  with  scorn  and  hatred. 
The  repntatioB  of  this  great  work  failed 
of  gaining  him  a  patron ;  but  it  deprived 
him  of  a  friend.  Addison  and  he  were 
now  at  the  head  of  poetry  and  criticism  t 
and  both  in  such  a  state  of  elevation,  that, 
like  the  two  rivals  in  the  Roman  state, 
onn  fould  no  longer  bear  an  equal,  nor 
the  other  a  snperior.  Of  the  gradual 
abatement  of  kindness  between  friends, 
the  beginning  is  often  scarcely  discerni- 
ble to  tbemielveSf  and  the  process  is  eon> 
tinned  by  petty  provocations,  and  incivi- 
lities sometimes  peevishly  returned,  and 
sometimes  contemptuonsly  neglected, 
which  would  escape  all  attention  but  that 
of  pride,  and  drop  Uom  any  memory  but 


that  of  reseatiaent.  That  the  qoanel  of 
these  two  wits  should  be  minutely  de- 
duced, is  not  to  be  expected  f^om  a 
writer  to  whom,  as  Homer  says,  '*  no- 
thing but  rumour  bad  reached,  and  who 
has  no  personal  knowledge." 

Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison, 
when  the  reputation  of  their  wit  first 
brou^t  them  together,  with  the  respect 
due  to  a  man  whose  abilities  were  ac- 
knowledged, and  who,  having  attained 
that  eminence  to  which  he  was  bimsdf 
aspiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  distribution 
of  literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with 
sufficient  diligence  by  his  Prologue  to 
*  Cato,'  by  his  abuse  of  Dennis,  and  with 
praise  yet  more  direct,  by  his  poem  on 
the  '  Dialogaes  on  Medals,'  of  which  the 
immediate  publication  was  then  intended. 
In  all  this  there  was  no  hypocrisy ;  for 
he  confessed  that  he  found  in  AddiiKW 
something  more  pleasing  than  in  any 
other  man. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  as  Pope  saw 
himself  favoured  by  the  world,  and  more 
frequently  compared  his  own  powers  with 
those  of  others,  his  confidence  increased, 
and  his  submission  lessened ;  and  that 
Addison  felt  no  delight  from  the  advances 
of  a  young  wit,  who  might  soon  contend 
with  him  for  the  highest  place.  EveiY 
great  man,  of  whatever  kind  be  his  great> 
ness,  has  among  his  friends  those  who 
officiously  or  insidiously  quicken  his  at- 
tention to  offences,  heighten  his  disgust; 
and  stimulate  his  resentment.  Of  such 
adherents  Addison  doubtless  had  many ; 
and  Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be  with- 
out them. 

From  the  emission  and  reception  of  Ae 
proposals  for  the  *  Iliad,'  the  kindness  ot 
Adalson  seems  to  have  abated.  Jervas 
the  painter  once  pleased  himself  (Aug.  SO, 
1714)  with  imagining  that  he  had  reesta- 
blished their  friendship;  and  wrote  to 
Pope  that  Addison  once  suspected  him  of 
too  close  a  confederacy  with  Swift,  but 
was  now  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  To 
this  Pope  answered,  a  week  after,  that 
his  engagements  to  Swift  were  such  as 
his  services  in  regard  to  the  subecriptioa 
demanded,  and  that  the  Tories  never  put 
him  under  the  aecewdty  of  asking  leave 
to  be  grateful.  '*  But,"  says  be,  "  as 
Mr.  Addison  must  be  the  judge  in  what 
regards  himself,  and  seems  to  have  no 
very  just  one  in  regard  to  me,  so  I  must 
own  to  you  I  expect  nothing  but  civility 
from  him."  In  the  same  letter  he  men- 
tions Philips,  as  having  been  bnsy  to 
kindle  animosity  between  them ;  but  in 
a  letter  to  Addison*  he  expresses  some 
consciousness  of  behaviour,  inattentively 
deficient  in  respect. 

Of  Swift's  industry  in  promoting  the 
sabacription  there  remains  the  testimoaj 
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•r  Kennety  m»  Mead  to  tMhmr  lOm  or 
Pope. 

*^  Not.  2,  1713,  Dr.  Swift  came  into 
dM  eoflfieclMNise,  and  had  a  kow  from 
trery  body  but  me,  who*  I  eoafcss,  conM 
Bot  bat  despise  Mm.  When  I  came  to 
the  anti-chamber  to  wait,  befbre  prajrers. 
Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  ulk 
and  bnsiness,  and  acted  at  master  of  re- 
qaests.— Then  he  inslracted  a  yoanir  no- 
bleman that  the  best  Poet  in  England 
was  Mr.  Pope  (a  pa^t),  who  had  began 
a  translation  of  Homer  into  Bngtish  verse, 
for  which  he  mutt  have  them  all  nth- 
ecribe  ;  for,  says  he,  the  anthor  shall  not 
becin  to  print  till  /  have  a  thoosaod 
gnmeas  for  him." 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele, 
who  was,  with  all  his  political  fnry ,  good 
natnred  and  officions,  procured  an  inler< 
view  between  these  angry  rivals,  which 
ended  in  aggravated  malevolence.  On 
this  occasion,  if  the  reports  be  trae.  Pope 
made  hia  complaint  with  frankness  and 
spirit,  as  a  man  andeeervedly  neglected 
or  oppoeed ;  and  Addison  affected  a  con- 
lenptooos  anooocem,  and,  in  a  cahn 
even  voice,  reproached  Pope  with  his 
vanity,  and*  teUing  him  of  the  improve- 
ments which  his  early  works  bad  received 
flroro  his  own  remwrks  and  those  of  Steele, 
said,  that  he,  being  bow  engaged  in  pub- 
lic business,  had  bo  longer  any  care  for 
his  poetical  repirtation,  nor  had  any  other 
deshre,  with  regard  to  Pope,  than  that  he 
sboaid  not,  by  too  mach  urroganoe,  alie- 
nate the  poblic 

To  this  Pope  is  said  to  have  replied 
with  great  keenness  and  severity,  vp- 
braiding  Addison  with  perpetual  depend- 
asce,  and  with  the  abase  of  those  quali- 
fications which  he  had  obtained  at  the 
public  coet,  and  charging  him  with  n»ean 
endeavours  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
rising  merit.  The  contest  rose  so  high, 
that  they  parted  at  last  without  any  inter- 
change of  civility. 

The  fiiit  volume  of  '  Homer'  was 
(1715)  in  time  published;  and  a  rival 
version  of  the  first  *  Uiad,'  for  rivals  the 
time  of  their  appearance  inevitably  made 
them,  was  immediately  printed,  with  the 
name  of  TickeU.  It  was  soon  perceived 
that,  among  the  followers  of  Ad«liBon, 
Tickdl  had  the  preference,  and  the  cri- 
tics and  poets  divided  into  factions.  "  1," 
says  Pope,  "  have  the  town,  tlut  is,  the 
mob,  on  my  side;  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon  for  the  smaller  party  to  supply  by 
induttry  what  it  wants  in  numbers. — 1 
appeal  to  the  people  as  my  rightful 
judges,  and,  while  they  are  not  inclined 
to  condemn  me,  shnll  not  fear  the  high- 
fliers at  Button's."  This  opposition  he 
imme<liately  imputed  to  Addison,  and 
complaiaed  of  U  ia  terms  snfficieutly 


rueathl  to  Craggs,  their  eommon 
friend. 

When  Addison's  opinion  was  ashed, 
be  declared  the  versions  to  be  both  good, 
hut  Tlcheirs  tiie  best  that  had  ever  been 
written ;  and  sometimes  said,  that  they 
were  both  good,  but  that  TickeU  had 
more  of  Homer. 

Pope  was  now  sufficiently  irritated  { 
his  reputation  and  his  interest  were  at 
hasard.  He  once  Intended  to  print  to- 
gether the  four  versions  of  Dryden,  Mayn- 
waring,  Pope,and  TickeU,  that  they  might 
be  readily  compared,  and  fahrly  estimated. 
This  design  seems  to  have  been  defeated 
by  the  reftaal  of  Tonson,  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  other  three  versions. 

Pope  intended,  at  another  time,,  a  ri- 
gorous criticism  of  TickelFs  translation, 
and  had  martced  a  copy,  which  I  have 
seen,  in  all  places  that  appeared  defec- 
tive. But,  while  he  was  tbus  meditating 
defence  or  revenge,  his  adversary  sunk 
before  him  without  a  blow ;  the  voice  of 
the  puMIe  was  not  long  divided,  and 
the  preference  was  universally  given  to 
Pope's  performance. 

He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  cir- 
cumstance to  another,  that  the  other 
translation  was  the  work  of  Addison 
himself;  bat,  if  he  knew  It  in  Addison's 
lifetime,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  toM 
it.  He  left  his  illustrions  antagonist  to 
be  punished  by  what  has  been  considered 
as  the  most  painftil  of  all  reflections,  tb^ 
remembrance  of  a  crime  perpetrated  in 
vain. 

The  other  circumstances  of  their  quar- 
rel were  thus  related  by  Pope  • : 

'<  Philips  seemed  to  have  been  encou- 
raged to  abuse  me  in  coffee-houses,  and 
conversations :  and  Gildon  wrote  a  thing 
about  Wycheriey,  In  ^whlch  he  had 
abused  both  me  and  ray  relations  very 
grossly.  Lord  Warwick  himself  told  me 
one  day,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to 
endeavour  to  be  well  with  Mr.  Addison  ; 
that  his  jealous  temper  would  never  ad- 
mit  of  a  settled  friendship  between  us ; 
and,  to  convince  me  of  what  he  had  said, 
assured  me,  that  Addison  bad  encouraged 
Gildon  to  pablish  those  scandals,  and  had 
given  him  ten  guineas  after  they  were 
published.  The  next  day,  while  I  was 
heated  with  what  I  had  heard,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Addison,  to  let  him  know 
that  I  was  not  nnacqiminted  with  this 
behaviour  of  his ;  that,  if  I  was  to  speak 
severely  of  him  in  return  for  it,  it  should 
be  not  in  such  a  dirty  way ;  that  I  should 
rather  tell  him,  himself,  fairly  of  his 
faults,  and  allow  his  eood  qualities ;  and 
that  it  should  be  something  In  the  follow- 
ing manner:  I  then  adjoined  my  first 

•  SpsBce. 
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sketch  of  what  has  since  been  called  my 
SHtire  on  Addison.  Mr.  Addison  nsed 
me  very  civilly  ever  after  •. 

The  verses  on  Addison,  when  they  were 
sent  to  Atterbary,  were  considered  by 
him  as  the  most  excellent  of  Pope's  per- 
formances ;  and  the  writer  was  advised, 
since  he  knew  where  his  strength  lay, 
not  to  suffer  it  to  remain  unemployed. 

This  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  sub- 
scription,  enabled  to  live  more  by  choice, 
having  persuaded  his  father  to  sell  their 
estate  at  Binfield,  he  purchased,  I  think 
only  for  his  life,  that  house  at  Twicken- 
ham to  which  his  residence  afterwards 
procured  so  much  celebration,  and  re- 
moved thither  with  his  father  and  mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the 
quincunx  which  hb  verses  mention  ;  and 
being  under  the  necessity  of  making  a 
subterraneous  passage  to  a  garden  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  he  adorned  it  with 
fossile  bodies,  and  dignified  it  with  the 
title  of  a  grotto,  a  place  of  silence  and 
retreat,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  his  friends  and  himself  that 
cares  and  passions  could  be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  plea 
sure  of  an  Englishman,  who  has  more 
frequent  need  to  solicit  than  exclude  the 
sun ;  but  Pope's  excavation  was  requisite 
as  an  entrance  to  hi4  garden,  and,  as 
some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their  de- 
fects, he  extracted  an  ornament  from  an 
inconvenience,  and  vanity  produced  a 
grotto  where  necessity  enforced  a  pas- 
sage. It  may  be  frequently  remarked  of 
the  studious  and  speculative,  that  they 
are  proud  of  trifles,  and  that  their  amuse- 
ments seem  frivolous  and  childish ;  whe- 
ther it  be  that  men,  conscious  of  great 
reputation,  think  themselves  above  the 
reach  of  censure^  and  safe  in  the  admis- 
sion of  negligent  indulgences,  or  that 
mankind  expect  from  elevated  genius  an 
uniformity  of  greatness,  and  watch  its 
degradation  with  malicious  wonder ;  like 
him  who,  having  followed  with  his  eye 
an  eagle  into  the  clouds,  should  lament 
that  she  ever  descended  to  a  perch. 

While  the  volumes  of  his  '  Homer 
were  annually  published,  he  collected  his 
former  works  (1717)  into  one  quarto  vo- 
lume, to  which  he  prefixed  a  Preface, 
written  with  great  sprigbtliness  and  ele- 
gance, which  was  afterwards  reprinted, 
wiih  some  passages  subjoined  that  he  at 
first  omitted  ;  other  marginal  additions  of 
tlie  same  kind  he  made  in  the  later  edi 
tions  of  his  poems.  Waller  remarks,  that 
poets  lose  half  their  praise,  because  the 
reader  knows  not  what  they  have  blotted. 
Pope's  voracity  of  fame  taught  him  the 
art  of  obtaining  the  accumulfited  honour, 

•  See,  bowerer,  Life  of  Addison,  in  tlie 
'^'Dgrapbia  Britannica. 


.both  of  what  be  bad  published,  and  of 
what  he  had  suppressed. 

In  this  year  his  father  died  suddenly, 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  having  passed 
twenty-nine  years  in  privacy.  He  is  not 
known  but  by  the  character  which  his 
son  has  given  him.  If  the  money  with 
which  he  retired  was  all  gotten  by  him- 
self, he  had  traded  very  successfully  in 
times  when  sudden  riches  were  rarely 
attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  '  Iliad '  was  at 
last  completed  in  1720.  The  splendour 
and  success  of  this  work  raised  Pope 
many  enemies,  that  endeavoured  to  de- 
preciate his  abilities.  Burnet,  who  was 
afterwards  a  judge  of  no  mean  reputation, 
censured  him  in  a  piece  called  *  Home- 
rides'  before  it  was  published.  Ducket 
likewise  endeavoured  to  make  him  ridi- 
culous. Dennis  was  the  perpetual  per- 
secutor  of  all  his  studies.  But,  whoever 
his  critics  were,  their  writings  are  lost ; 
and  the  names  which  are  preserved,  are 
preserved  in  the  *  Dunciad.' 

In  this  disastrous  year  (1720)  of  na- 
tional  infatuation,  when  more  riches  than 
Peru  can  boast  were  expected  from  the 
South  Sea,  when  the  contagion  of  avarice 
tainted  every  mind,  and  even  poets  panted 
after  wealth.  Pope  was  seized  with,  the 
universal  passion,  and  ventured  some  of 
his  money.  The  stock  rose  in  its  price; 
and  for  a  while  he  thought  himself  the 
lord  of  thousands.  But  this  dream  of 
happiness  did  not  last  long ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  waked  soon  enough  to  get  clear 
with  the  loss  of  what  he  once  thought 
himself  to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not 
wholly  of  that. 

Next  year  he  published  some  select 
poems  of  bis  friend  Dr.  Parnell,  with  a 
very  elegant  Dedication  to  the  earl  of 
Oxford ;  who,  after  all  hb  struggles  and 
dangers,  then  lived  in  retirement,  still 
under  the  frown  of  a  victorious  faction, 
who  could  take  no  pleasure  in  bearing 
his  praise. 

He  gave  the  same  year  (1721)  an  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare.  His  name  was  now 
of  so  much  authority,  thatTonson  thought 
himself  entitled,  by  annexing  it,  to  de- 
mand a  subscription  of  six  guineas  for 
Sbakspeare's  plays,  in  six  quarto  vo- 
lumes ;  nor  did  his  expectation  much 
deceive  him ;  for,  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  which  he  printed,  he  dispersed  a 
great  number  at  the  price  proposed.  The 
reputation  of  that  edition  indeed  sunk 
afterwards  so  low,  that  one  hundred  and 
forty  copies  were  sold  at  sixteen  shillings 
each. 

On  this  nndertaking,  to  which  Pope 
was  induced  by  a  reward  of  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  pounds  twelve  shillings, 
he  seems  never  to  have  reflected  after- 
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wards  withoat  vexation  ;  for  Theobald, 
a  man  of  heavy  diligence,  with  very  slen- 
der powers,  first,  in  a  book  called '  Shak- 
speare  Restored,'  and  then  in  a  formal 
editbn,  detected  his  deficiencies  with  all 
the  insolence  of  victory ;  and,  as  he  was 
now  high  enough  to  be  feared  and  hated, 
Theobald  bad  from  others  all  the  help 
that  coald  be  snpplied,  by  the  desire  of 
hsmbling  a  haognty  character. 

From  this  time  rope  became  an  enemy 
to  editors,  collaters,  commentators,  and 
verbal  critics ;  and  hoped  to  persaade  the 
world,  that  he  miscarried  in  this  under- 
taking  only  by  having  a  mind  too  great 
for  sncl^  minute  employment. 

Pope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did 
many  things  wronp;,  and  left  many  things 
undone ;  bat  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of 
his  due  praise.  He  was  the  first  that 
knew,  at  least  the  first  that  told,  by  what 
helps  the  text  naight  be  improved.  If  he 
inspected  the  early  editions  negligently, 
he  taught  others  to  be  more  accurate.  In 
his  Preface  he  expanded  with  great  skill 
and  elegance  the  character  which  had 
been  given  of  Shakspeare  by  Dryden; 
and  he  drew  the  public  attention  upon 
his  works,  which,  though  often  mentioned, 
had  been  Uttle  read. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  *  Iliad,' 
resolving  not  to  let  the  general  kindness 
cool,  he  published  proposals  for  a  trans- 
lation of  the  *  Odyssey,'  in  five  volumes, 
for  five  guineas.  He  was  willing,  how- 
ever, now  to  have  associates  in  his  labour, 
being  either  weary  with  tolling  upon  an- 
other's thoughts,  or  having  heard,  as  Ruff- 
head  relates,  that  Fenton  and  Broome 
had  already  begnn  the  work,  and  liking 
better  to  have  them  confederates  than 
rivals. 

In  the  patent,  instead  of  saying  that  he 
had  "  translated  the  Odyssey,"  as  he  had 
aaid  of  the  *  Iliad,'  he  says,  that  he  had 
*'  undertaken"  a  translation ;  and  in  the 
proposals  the  subscription  is  said  to  be 
not  solely  for  his  own  use,  but  for  that  of 
"  two  of  his  friends  who  have  assisted 
him  in  this  work." 

In  1723,  while  be  was  engaged  in  this 
new  version,  he  appeared  before  the 
Lords  at  the  memorable  trial  of  Bishop 
Atterbury,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in 
great  familiarity,  and  frequent  corres- 
pondence. Atterbury  had  honestly  re- 
commended to  him  the  study  of  the 
Popish  controversy,  in  hope  of  his  con- 
version ;  to  which  Pope  answered  in  a 
nianner  that  cannot  much  recommend 
his  principles,  or  his  Judgment.  In  ques- 
tions and  projects  of  learning,  they  agreed 
better.  He  was  called  at  the  trial  to  give 
an  account  of  Atterbury's  domestic  life, 
and  private  employment,  that  it  might 
appear  how  little  time  he  had  left  for 


plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to  ut- 
ter, and  in  those  few  he  made  several 
blunders. 

His  letters  to  Atterbury  express  the 
utmost  esteem,  tenderness,  and  gratitude ; 
"  perhaps,"  says  he,  **  it  is  not  only  in 
this  world  that  I  may  have  cause  to  re- 
member the  Bishop  of  Rochester."  At 
their  last  interview  in  the  Tower,  Atter- 
bury presented  him  with  a  Bible. 

Of  the*  Odywey '  Pope  translated  only 
twelve  books ;  the  rest  were  the  work  of 
Broome  and  Fenton  :  the  notes  were 
written  wholly  by  Broome,  who  was  not 
over  liberally  rewarded.  The  public  was 
carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the  several 
shares ;  and  an  account  was  subjoined  at 
the  conclusion,  which  is  now  known  not 
to  be  true. 

The  first  copy  of  Pope's  books,  with 
those  of  Fenton,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum.  The  parts  of  Pope  are  less 
interlined  than  the  *  Iliad,'  and  the  latter 
books  of  the '  Iliad '  less  than  the  former. 
He  grew  dexterous  by  practice,  and  every 
sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with 
more  facility.  The  books  of  Fenton  have 
very  few  alterations  by  the  hand  of  Pope. 
Those  of  Broome  have  not  been  found  ; 
but  Pope  complained,  as  it  is  reported, 
that  he  had  much  trouble  in  correcting 
them. 

His  contract  with  Lintot  was  the  same 
as  for  the  '  Iliad,'  except  that  only  one 
hundred  pounds  were  to  be  paid  him  for 
each  volume.  The  number  of  subscribers 
were  five  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and 
of  copies  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  so 
that  his  profit,  when  he  had  paid  his  as- 
sistants, was  still  very  considerable.  The 
work  was  finished  in  1725 ;  and  from  that 
time  he  resolved  to  make  no  more  trans- 
lations. 

The  sale  did  not  answer  Lintot's  ex- 
pectation ;  and  he  then  pretended  to  dis- 
cover something  of  fraud  in  Pope,  and 
commenced  or  threatened  a  suit  in  Chan, 
eery. 

On  the  English  *  Odyssey'  a  criticism 
was  published  by  Spence,  at  that  time 
Prelector  of  poetry  at  Oxford;  a  man 
whose  learning  was  not  very  great,  and 
whose  mind  was  not  very  powerful.  His 
criticism,  however,  was  commonly  just ; 
what  he  thought,  he  thought  rightly  ;  and 
his  remarks  were  recommended  by  his 
coolness  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  had 
the  first  experience  of  a  critic  without 
malevolence,  who  thought  it  as  much  bis 
duty  to  display  beauties  as  expose  faults ; 
who  censured  with  respect,  and  praised 
with  alacrity. 

With  this  criticism  Pope  was  so  little 
offended,  that  he  sought  the  acquaintance 
of  the  writer,  who  lived  with  him  from 
that  time  in  great  familiarity,  attended 
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him  in  hit  last  bonrt,  and  comirfled  me* 
morials  of  hto  convereatioii.  The  regard 
of  Pope  recommended  him  to  the  great 
and  powerful ;  and  he  obtained  Tery 
▼aluaUe  preferments  in  the  Church. 

N<M  long  after.  Pope  was  retaming 
home  from  a  visit  in  a  friend's  ooach, 
which,  in  passing  a  bridge,  was  over* 
tnmed  into  the  water ;  the  windows  were 
cl(Hwd,  and  being  anable  to  force  them 
open,  he  was  in  danger  of  immediate 
death,  when  the  postilion  snatched  him 
out  by  brealcing  the  glass,  df  which  the 
fragments  cut  two  of  bis  fingers  in  snch 
a  manner,  that  he  lost  their  use. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England, 
sent  him  a  letter  of  consolation.  He 
had  been  entertained  by  Pope  at  his 
table,  where  he  talked  with  so  mnch 
grossness,  that  Mrs.  Pope  was  driven 
from  the  room.  Pope  discovered,  by  a 
trick,  that  he  was  a  spy  for  the  court, 
and  never  considered  him  as  a  mav 
worthy  of  confidence. 

He  soon  afterwards  (1727)Joined  with 
Swift,  who  was  then  in  Bngland,  to 

{mblish  three  volomes  of  *  Miscellanies,' 
n  which  amongst  other  things  he  inserted 
the  *  Memoirs  of  a  Parish  Clerk,'  in  ridi- 
cule of  Bamet's  importance  in  his  own 
History,  and  a  *  Debate  upon  Black  and 
White  Horses,*  written  in  all  the  for- 
malities of  a  legal  process  by  the  assist- 
ance, as  is  sikid,  of  Mr.  Fortescne,  after- 
wards Master  of  the  Bolls.  Before  these 
'  Miscellanies '  is  a  preface  signed  by 
Swift  and  Pope,  but  apparently  written 
by  Pope ;  in  which  he  makes  a  ridiculous 
and  romantic  complaint  of  the  robberies 
committed  upon  authors  b^  the  cUndes- 
(ine  seisnre  and  sale  of  their  papers.  He 
telb,  in  tragic  strains,  how  *'  the  cabinets 
of  the  sick  and  the  closets  of  the  dead 
have  been  broken  open  and  ransacked 
as  if  those  violences  were  often  commit- 
ted for  papers  of  uncertain  and  accidental 
value,  which  are  rarely  provoked  by  real 
treasures ;  as  if  epigrams  and  essays  were 
ip  danger  where  gold  and  diamonds  are 
safe.  A  cat  hunted  for  his  musk  is,  ac- 
cording to  Pope's  account,  but  the  em- 
blem of  a  wit  winded  by  booksellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received  some 
attestation;  for  the  same  year  the  Letters, 
written  by  him  to  Mr.  Cromwell  in  his 
youth,  were  sold  by  Mrs.  Thomas  to 
Curll,  who  printed  them. 

In  these  Miscellanies  was  first  pub- 
lished the  '  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,' 
which,  by  such  a  train  of  consequences 
as  usually  passes  in  literary  quarrels, 
gave,  in  a  short  time,  according  to  Pope's 
account,  occasion  to  the  '  Dnnciad.' 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began 
in 


POPR 

lishiiig  the  *  Doneiad,'  one  of  Ms  gretteM 
and  most  elaborate  periV>nnance§,in  wbkll 
he  endeavoured  to  sink  into  contempt  all 
the  writers  by  whom  be  had  been  at- 
tacked, and  some  others  whom  h«  thought 
•nable  to  defend  themselves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed 
poor  Theobald,  whom  he  accused  of  in- 
gratitude ;  but  whose  real  crime  was  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  having  revised  Shak' 
speare  more  happily  than  himself.  This 
satire  had  the  effect  which  he  intended,  by 
blasting  the  characters  which  it  toadied. 


to  put  Atterbury's  advice  in  practice, 

"^iid  showed  his  satirical  powers  by  pub- 1  part  of  them  at  random) 


Ralph,  who,  unnecessarily  interposing  ill 
the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  subsequoit 
edition,  complained  that  for  a  time  he 
was  in  danger  of  starving,  as  the  book- 
sellers  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in 
his  capacity. 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gra- 
dual and  slow :  the  plan,  if  not  wholly 
new,  was  little  understood  by  eoromon 
readers.  Many  of  the  allusions  required 
illustration;  thie  names  were  often  ex- 

Kressed  only  by  the  Initial  and  final 
jtters,  and,  if  they  had  been  printed  at 
length,  were  such  as  few  had  known  or 
recollected.  The  subject  itself  had  no- 
thing generally  interesting,  for  whom  did 
it  concern  to  know  that  one  or  another 
scribbler  was  a  dunce  t  If  therefore  it 
had  been  possible  for  those  who  were 
attacked  to  conceal  their  pain  and  their 
resentment,  the  '  Dnnciad'  might  have 
made  its  way  very  slowly  in  the  world. 
This,  however,  was  n<M  to  be  expected : 
every  man  to  of  importance  to  himself, 
and  therefore,  in  his  own  opinion,  to 
others ;  and,  supposing  the  world  alr^y 
acquainted  with  all  his  pleasures  and  hto 
pains,  is  perliaps  the  first  to  publish  in* 
juries  or  misfortunes,  which  had  never 
been  known  unless  related  by  himself, 
and  at  which  those  that  hear  them  will 
only  laugh;  for  no  man  sympatkixet 
with  the  sorrows  of  vanity. 

The  history  of  the  *  Dunciad'  is  very 
minutely  related  by  Pope  himself,  in  a 
Dedication  which  he  wrote  to  lord  Mid- 
dlesex, in  the  name  of  Savage. 

«*  I  will  relate  the  *  War  of  the  Dunces' 
(for  so  it  has  been  commonly  called), 
which  began  in  the  year  1727,  and  ended 
in  1730. 

"  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope 
thought  it  proper,  for  reasons  specified 
in  the  Preface  to  their  '  Miscellanies,'  to 
publish  such  little  pieces  of  theirs  as  had 
casually  got  abroad,  there  was  added  to 
them  the  '  Treatise  of  the  Bathos,'  or  the 
'  Ari  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.'  It  happened 
that,  in  one  chapter  of  this  piece,  the 
several  species  of  bad  poets  were  ranged 
in  classes,  to  which  were  prefixed  almort 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (the  greatest 
but  such  was 
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the  Dumber  of  poets  emineiit  in  that  art, 
that  some  one  or  other  took  every  letter 
to  himself :  all  fell  into  so  violent  a  fary , 
that,  for  half  a  year  or  more,  the  com  - 
mon  newspapers,  in  most  of  which  tbev 
had  some  property  (as  being  hired  wri- 
ters) were  filled  with  the  most  abasive 
falsehoods  and  scurrilities  they  could  pos- 
sibly devise;  a  liberty  no  waj^  to  be 
wondered  at  in  those  people,  and  in  those 
papers,  that,  for  many  years  daring  the 
uncontrolled  licence  of  the  press,  had 
aspersed  almost  all  the  great  characters 
of  the  age ;  and  this  with  impunity,  their 
own  persons  and  names  being  utterly 
secret  and  obscure. 

'*  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that 
he  had  now  some  opportunity  of  doing 
good,  by  detecting  and  dragging  into  light 
these  common  enemies  of  manlcind ; 
since,  to  invalidate  this  universal  slan- 
der, it  sufficed  to  show  what  contemptible 
men  were  the  authors  of  it.  He  was  not 
without  hopes  that,  by  manifesting  the 
dulness  of  Uiose  who  had  only  malice  to 
recommend  them,  either  the  booksellers 
would  not  find  their  account  in  employ- 
ing them,  or  the  men  themselves,  when 
discovered,  want  courage  to  proceed  in 
so  unlawful  an  occupation.  This  it  was 
that  gave  birth  to  the  *  Dunciad ;'  and  he 
thought  it  a  happiness,  that,  by  the  late 
flood  of  slander  on  himself,  he  had  ac- 
quired sach  a  peculiar  right  over  their 
names  as  was  necessary  to  this  design. 

**  On  the  12th  of  March,  1729,  at 
St.  James's,  that  poem  was  presented  to 
the  king  and  queen  (who  had  before  been 
pleased  to  read  it)  by  the  right  honourable 
Sir  Robert  Walpole;  and,  some  days 
after,  the  whole  impression  was  taken 
and  dispersed  by  several  noblemen  and 
persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  true  observation, 
that  no  people  are  so  impatient  of  cen- 
snre  as  those  who  are  the  greatest  slan- 
derers, which  was  wonderfully  exempli- 
fied on  this  occasion.  On  the  day  the 
book  was  first  vended,  a  crowd  of  authors 
besieged  the  shop;  entreaties,  advices, 
threats  of  law  and  battery,  nay,  cries  of 
treason,  were  all  employed  to  hinder  the 
combg  out  of  the  '  Dunciad ;'  on  the 
other  side,  the  booksellers  and  hawkers 
made  as  great  efforts  to  procure  it.  What 
conld  a  few  poor  authors  do  against  so 
great  a  majority  as  the  public!  There 
was  no  stopping  a  torrent  with  a  finger ; 
to  out  it  came. 

"  Many  ludicrous  circumstances  at- 
tended it.  The  Dunces  (for  by  this  name 
they  were  called)  held  weekly  clubs,  to 
coDsnIt  of  hostilities  against  the  author; 
one  wrote  a  letter  to  a  great  minister, 
auaring  him  that  Mr.  Pope  was  the 
greatest  enemy  the  government  had ;  and 


another  bought  his  image  in  clay,  to 
execute  him  in  effigy;  with  which  sad 
sort  of  satisfaction  the  gentlemen  were 
a  little  comforted. 

**  Some  false  editions  of  the  book  hav. 
ing  an  owl  in  their  frontispiece,  the  true 
one,  to  distinguish  it,  fixed  in  his  stead 
an  ass  laden  with  authors.  Then  another 
surreptitious  one  beine  printed  with  the 
same  ass,  the  new  edition  in  octavo  re- 
turned for  dbtinction  to  the  owl -again. 
Hence  arose  a  great  contest  of  booksellers 
against  booksellers,  and  advertisements 
against  advertisements ;  some  recom- 
mending the  edition  of  the  owl,  and 
others  the  edition  of  the  ass ;  by  which 
name  they  came  to  be  distinguished,  to 
the  great  honour  also  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  ^Dunciad.' " 

Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have 
contemplated  his  victory  over  the  Dances 
with  great  exultation ;  and  such  was  his 
delight  in  the  tumult  which  he  had  raised, 
that  for  a  while  his  natural  sensibility 
was  suspended,  and  he  read  reproaches 
and  invectives  without  emotion,  consi- 
dering them  only  as  the  necessary  effects 
of  that  pain  which  he  rejoiced  in  having 
given. 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed  that, 
by  his  own  confession,  he  was  the  ag- 
gressor: for  nobody  believes  that  the 
letters  in  the  *  Bathos '  were  placed  at 
random  :  and  it  may  be  discovered  that, 
when  he  thinks  himself  concealed,  he 
indulges  the  common  vanity  of  common 
men,  and  triumphs  in  those  distinctions 
which  he  had  affected  to  despise.  He 
is  proud  that  his  book  was  presented  to 
the  king  and  queen  by  the  right  honour- 
able sir  Robert  Walpole;  he  is  proud 
that  they  bad  read  it  before ;  he  is  proud 
that  the  edition  was  taken  off  by  the  no- 
bility and  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

The  edition  of  which  he  speaks  was,  I 
believe,  that  which,  by  telling  in  the 
text  the  names,  and  in  the  notes  the  cha- 
racters, of  those  whom  he  had  satirised, 
was  made  intelligible  and  diverting.  The 
critics  had  now  declared  their  approba- 
tion of  the  plan,  and  the  common  reader 
began  to  like  it  without  fear ;  those  who 
were  strangers  to  petty  literature,  and 
therefore  unable  to  decipher  initials  and 
blanks,  had  now  names  and  persons 
brought  within  their  view  ;  and  delighted 
in  the  visible  effect  of  those  shafts  of 
malice,  which  they  had  hitherto  contem- 
plated as  shot  into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  fresh  provocation 
now  given  him,  renewed  the  enmity 
which  had  for  a  time  been  appeased  by 
mutual  civilities;  and  published  Re- 
marks, which  he  had  till  then  suppressed, 
upon  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock.'  Many 
more  grumbled  in  secret,  or  vented  their 
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resentment  in  the  newspapers  by  epi- 
grams or  invectives. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as 
loving  Bnrnet  with  "  pioas  passion/' 
pretended  that  his  moral  character  was 
injured,  and  for  some  time  declared  his 
resolution  to  take  vengeance  with  a 
cudgel.  But  Pope  appeased  him,  by 
changing  '*  pious  passion "  to  "  cordial 
friendship ;'  and  by  a  note,  in  which  he 
vehemently  disclaims  the  malignity  of 
meaning  imputed  to  the  first  expression. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  represented  as 
diving  for  the  prize,  expostulated  with 
Pope  in  a  manner  so  much  superior  to 
all  mean  solicitation,  that  Pope  was  re- 
duced to  sneak  and  shuffle,  sometimes  to 
deny,  and  sometimes  to  apologize ;  he 
first  endeavours  to  wound,  and  is  then 
afraid  to  own  that  he  meant  a  blow. 

The  '  Dunciad,'  in  the  complete  edi- 
tion, is  addressed  to  Dr.  Swift :  of  the 
notes,  part  were  written  by  Dr.  Arbalh- 
not;  and  an  apologetical  Letter  was 
prefixed,  signed  by  Cleland,  but  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Pope. 

After  this  general  war  upon  Dulness, 
he  seems  to  have  indulged  himself  awhile 
in  tranquillity:  but  his  subsequent  pro- 
ductions prove  that  he  was  not  idle.  He 
published  (1731)  a  poem  on  '  Taste,'  in 
which  he  very  particularly  and  severely 
criticises  the  house,  the  furniture,  the 
gardens,  and  the  entertainments,  of  Ti- 
mon,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  little 
taste.  By  Timon  he  was  universally 
supposed,  and  by  the  earl  of  Burlington, 
to  whom  the  poem  is  addressed,  was 
privately  said,  to  mean  the  duke  of 
Uhandos ;  »  man  perhaps  too  much  de- 
lighted with  pomp  and  show,  but  of  a 
temper  kind  and  beneficent,  and  who 
had  consequently  the  voice  of  the  public 
in  his  favour. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raised 
against  the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of 
Pope,  who  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  patronage  of  Chandos  for 
a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  who 
gained  the  opportunity  o^  insulting  him 
by  the  kindness  of  his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thousand  pounds 
Pope  publicly  denied ;  but,  from  the 
reproach  which  the  attack  on  a  character 
so  amiable  brought  upon  him,  he  tried 
all  means  of  escaping.  The  name  of 
Cleland  was  again  employed  in  an  apo- 
logy, by  which  no  man  was  satisfied ; 
and  he  was  at  last  reduced  to  shelter  his 
temerity  behind  dissimulation,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  that  disbelieved  which 
he  never  had  confidence  openly  to  deny. 
He  wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the 
^iike,  which  was  answered  with  great 
niagnaniniity,  as  by  a  man  who  accepted 
bin  excuse  without  believing  his  profes- 


sions. He  said,  that  to  have  ridicnled 
his  taste,  or  his  buildings,  had  been  an 
indifferent  action  in  anoUier  man ;  but 
that  in  Pope,  after  the  reciprocal  kind- 
ness that  had  been  exchanged  between 
them,  it  had  been  less  easily  excused. 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  complain- 
ing of  the  treatment  which  his  poem  had 
found,  "  owns  that  such  critics  can  in- 
timidate him,  nay  almost  persuade  him  to 
write  no  more,  which  is  a  compliment  this 
age  deserves.*'  The  man  who  threatens 
the  world  is  always  ridiculous;  for  the 
world  can  easily  go  on  without  him,  and 
in  a  short  time  will  cease  to  miss  him. 
I  have  heard  of  an  idiot,  who  used  to 
revenge  his  vexations  by  lying  all  night 
upon  the  bridge.  "  There  is  nothing," 
says  Juvenal,  *'  that  a  man  will  not  be- 
lieve in  his  own  favour.''  Pope  had 
been  flattered  till  he  thought  himself  one 
of  the  moving  powers  in  the  system  of 
life.  When  he  talked  of  laying  down 
his  pen,  those  who  sat  round  him  en- 
treated and  implored ;  and  self-love  did 
not  suffer  him  to  suspect  that  they  went 
away  and  laughed. 

The  following  year  deprived  him  of 
Gay,  a  man  whom  he  had  known  early, 
and  whom  he  seemed  to  love  with  more 
tenderness  than  any  other  of  his  literary 
friends.  Pope  was  now  forty- four  years 
old ;  an  age  at  which  the  mind  begins 
less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and 
the  will  to  grow  less  flexible ;  and  when, 
therefore,  the  departure  of  an  old  friend 
is  very  acutely  felt. 

In  the  next  year  he  lost  his  mother,  not 
by  an  unexpected  death,  forshe  had  lasted 
to  the  age  of  ninety-three :  but  she  did 
not  die  unlamenled.  The  filial  piety  of 
Pope  was  in  the  highest  degree  amiable 
and  exemplary  ;  his  parents  had  the  hap- 
piness of  living  till  he  was  at  the  summit 
of  poetical  reputation,  till  he  was  at  ease 
in  his  fortune,  and  without  a  rival  in  his 
fame,  and  found  no  diminution  of  his 
respect  or  tenderness.  Whatever  was 
his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obedient ;  and 
whatever  was  his  irritability,  to  them  he 
was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its  soothing 
and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  better  to 
give  than  such  a  son. 

One  of  the  passages  of  Pope's  life, 
which  seems  to  deserve  some  inquiry, 
was  a  publication  of  Letters  between 
him  and  many  of  his  friends,  which  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a  rapacious 
bookseller  of  no  good  fame,  were  by  him 
printed  and  sold.  This  volume  contain- 
ing some  Letters  from  noblemen.  Pope 
incited  a  prosecution  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege, 
and  attended  himself  to  stimulate  me 
resentment  of  his  friends.  Curll  appeared 
at  the  bar,  and,  knowing  himself  in  no 
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mat  danger,  spoke  of  Pope  with  very 
little  reverence :  **  He  has,**  said  Curll, 
"  a  knack  at  versifying,  hot  in  prose  I 
think  myself  a  match  for  him.**  When 
the  orders  of  the  Hoase  were  examined, 
none  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  in- 
fdnged;  Gorll  went  away  triumphant ; 
and  Pope  was  left  to  seek  some  other 
remedy. 

Cain's  account  was,  that  one  evening 
a  man  in  a  clergyman's  gown,  hot  with 
a  lawyer's  band,  brought  and  offered  to 
eale  a  number  of  printed  volumes,  which 
be  found  to  be  Pope's  epistolaiy  corre- 
spondence ;  that  he  asked  no  name,  and 
was  told  none,  but  gave  the  price  de- 
manded, and  thought  himself  authorized 
to  nse  his  purchase  to  his  own  advantage. 

That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the 
transaction  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
because  no  falsehood  was  ever  detected ; 
and  when,  some  years  afterwards,  I  men- 
tioned it  to  Lintot,  the  son  of  Bernard, 
he  declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope 
knew  better  than  any  body  else  how 
Curll  obtained  the  copies,  because  an- 
other parcel  was  at  the  same  time  sent 
to  himself  for  which  no  price  had  ever 
been  demanded,  as  he  made  known  hi« 
resolution  not  to  pay  a  porter,  and  con- 
sequently not  to  deal  with  a  nameless 
agent. 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make 
them  public,  that  they  were  sent  at  once 
to  two  booksellers;  to  Curll,  who  was 
likely  to  seize  them  as  a  prey ;  and  to  Lin- 
tot, who  might  be  expected  to  give  Pope 
information  of  the  seeming  injunr.  Lio- 
tot,  I  believe,  did  nothing:  and  Curll  did 
what  was  expected.  That  to  make  them 
public  was  the  only  purpose  maybe  rea- 
sonably supposed,  because  the  numbers, 
offered  to  sale  by  the  private  messengers, 
showed  that  hope  of  gain  could  not  have 
been  the  motive  of  the  impression. 

It  seems  that  Pope,  being  desirous  of 
printing  his  Letters,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  do,  without  imputation  of  vanity, 
what  has  in  this  country  been  done  very 
raiely,  contrived  an  appearance  of  com- 
pulsion ;  that  when  he  could  complain 
that  his  Letters  were  surreptitiously  pub- 
lished, he  might  decenUy  and  defensively 
publish  them  himself. 

Pope's  private  correspondence,  thus 
promulgated,  filled  the  nation  with  praises 
of  his  candour,  tenderness,  and  benevo- 
lence, the  purity  of  his  purposes,  and  the 
fidelity  of  his  friendship.  There  were 
some  Letters  which  a  very  good  or  a  very 
wise  man  would  wish  suppressed ;  but, 
as  they  had  been  already  exposed,  it  was 
impracticable  now  to  retract  them. 

From  the  perusal  of  those  Letters,  Mr. 
Allen  first  conceived  the  desire  of  know- 
ing him ;  and  with  so  much  zeal  did  he 


cultivate  the  friendship  which  he  had 
newly  formed,  that,  when  Pope  told  his 
purpose  of  vindicating  his  own  property 
by  a  genuine  edition,  he  offered  to  pay 
the  cost. 

This,  however,  Pope  did  not  accept ; 
but  in  time  solicited  a  subscription  for  a 
quarto  volume,  which  appeared  (1737), 
1  believe,  with  sufficient  profit.  In  the 
Preface  he  tells,  that  his  Letters  were 
reposited  in  a  friend's  library,  said  to  be 
the  earl  of  Oxford's,  and  that  the  copy 
thence  stolen  was  sent  to  the  press.  The 
story  was  doubtless  received  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  credit.  It  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  Preface  to  the  *  Miscel- 
lanies' was  written  to  prepare  the  public 
for  such  an  incident ;  and  to  strengthen 
this  opinion,  James  Worsdale,  a  painter, 
who  was  employed  in  clandestine  nego- 
tiations, but  whose  veracity  was  very 
doubtful,  declared  that  he  was  the  mes- 
senger who  carried,  by  Pope's  direction, 
the  books  to  Curll. 

When  they  were  thus  published  and 
avowed,  as  they  had  relation  to  recent 
facts,  and  persons  eithei^  then  living  or 
not  yet  forgotten,  they  may  be  supposed 
to  have  found  readers ;  but  as  the  facts 
were  muaute,  and  the  characters,  being 
either  private  or  literary,  were  little 
known,  or  little  regarded,  they  awakened 
no  popular  kindness  or  resentment ;  the 
book  never  became  much  the  subject  of 
conversation  ;  some  read  it  as  a  contem- 
porary history,  and  some  perhaps  as  a 
model  of  epistolary  language ;  but  those 
who  read  it  did  not  talk  of  it.  Not  much 
therefore  was  added  by  it  to  fame  or 
envy :  nor  do  I  remember  that  it  pr6- 
duced  either  public  praise  or  public 
censure. 

It  had,  however,  in  some  deeree,  the 
recommendation  of  novelty.  Unr  lan- 
guage had  few  Letters,  except  those  of 
statesmen.  Howel,  indeed,  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  published  his  Letters,  which 
are  commended  by  Morhoff,  and  which 
alone,  of  his  hundred  volumes,  continue 
his  memory.     Loveday's  Letters  were 

Srinted  only  once  ;  those  of  Herbert  and 
uckling  are  hardly  known.  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips's [Orinda's]  are  equally  neglected. 
And  those  of  Walsh  seem  written  as  ex- 
ercises, and  were  never  sent  to  any  living 
mistress  or  friend.  Pope's  epistolary 
excellence  had  an  open  field ;  he  had  no 
English  rival  living  or  dead. 

Pope  is  seen  in  this  collection  as  con- 
nected with  the  other  contemporary  wits, 
and  certainly  suffers  no  disgrace  in  the 
comparison  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  he  had  the  power  of  favouring  him- 
self; he  might  have  originally  had  pab- 
lication  in  his  mind,  and  have  written 
with  care,  or  have  afterwards  selected 
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thoee  which  he  had  most  happily  con^ 
ceived,  or  most  diligently  laboured ;  and 
I  know  not  whether  there  does  not  a|>- 
pear  something  more  studied  and  arti- 
ficial in  his  productions  than  the  rest, 
except  one  long  Letter  by  Boiingbroke, 
composed  with  the  skill-and  industry  of 
a  professed  author.  It  is  indeed  not  easy 
to  distinguish  affectation  from  habit :  he 
that  has  once  studiously  formed  a  style 
rarely  writes  afterwards  with  complete 
ease.  Pope  may  be  said  to  write  always 
with  his  reputation  in  his  bead ;  Swift, 
perhaps,  like  a  man  who  remembered 
he  was  writing  to  Pope ;  but  Arbnthnot, 
like  one  who  lets  thoughts  drop  from  his 
pen  as  they  rise  into  his  mind. 

Before  these  Letters  appeared,  he 
published  the  first  part  of  what  he  per> 
suaded  himself  to  think  a  System  of 
Ethics,  under  the  title  of  an  '  Essay  on 
Man  ;'  which,  if  his  Letter  to  Swift  (of 
Sept.  14, 1735),  be  rightly  explained  by 
the  commentator,  had  been  eight  years 
under  his  consideration,  and  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  desired  the  success  with 
Ueat  solicitude.  He  had  now  many  open, 
and  doubtless  ullany  secret  enemies.  The 
Dunces  were  yet  smarting  with  the  war ; 
and  the  superiority  which  he  publicly 
arrogated,  disposed  the  world  to  wish 
his  humiliation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  against  ail  this 
he  provided.  His  own  name,  and  that 
of  his  friend,  to  whom  the  work  is  in- 
scribed, were  in  the  first  editions  care- 
fully suppressed ;  and  the  poem,  being 
of  a  new  kind,  was  jascribed  to  one  or 
another,  as  favour  determined,  or  con- 
jecture wandered ;  it  was  given,  says 
Warburton,  to  every  man,  except  him 
only  who  could  write  it.  Those  who 
like  only  when  they  like  the  author,  and 
who  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  name, 
condemned  it ;  and  those  admired  it  who 
are  willing  to  scatter  praise  at  random, 
which  while  it  is  unappropriated  excites 
no  envy.  Those  friends  of  Pope,  that 
were  trusted  with  the  secret,  went  abont 
lavishing  honours  on  the  new-born  poet, 
and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  so  much 
in  danger  from  any  former  rival. 

To  those  authors  whom  he  had  per- 
sonally offended,  and  to  those  whose 
opinion  the  world  considered  as  decisive, 
and  whom  he  suspected  of  envy  or  ma- 
levolence, he  sent  his  Essay  as  a  present 
before  publication,  that  they  might  de- 
feat their  own  enmity  by  praises,  which 
they  could  not  afterwards  decently  re- 
tract. 

With   these   precautions,   1733,   was 

Sublished  the  first  part  of  the  *  Essay  on 
fan.'  There  had  been  for  some  time  a 
report  that  Pope  was  busy  upon  a  Sys- 
tem of  Morality;    but  this  design  was 


not  discovered  in  the  new  poem,  whkb 
had  a  form  and  a  title  with  which  its 
readers  were  unacquainted.  Ita  recep- 
tion was  not  uniform ;  some  tboaght  it  a 
very  imperfect  piece,  though  not  without 
good  lines.  While  the  author  was  bb^ 
known,  some,  as  will  always  happoi, 
favoured  him  as  an  adventurer,  and  seme 
censured  him  as  an  intruder;  bat  all 
thought  him  above  neglect;  the  sale  in- 
creased, and  editions  were  multiplied. 

The  subsequent  editions  of  the  first 
Epistle  exhibited  two  memorable  cor- 
rections. At  first,  the  poet  and  lus 
friend 

Expatiate  freely  o*er  the  scene  of  man, 
A  mifirhty  maze  of  walkt  without  a  plan: 

For  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 
A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  apian: 
for,  if  there  was  no  plan,  it  was  in  vain 
to  describe  or  to  trace  the  maze. 

The  other  alteration  was  of  these  lines ; 
And  spite  of  pride,  and  in  thf  reason*s  sptte^ 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right; 

bat  having  afterwards  discovered,  or  been 
shown,  that  the  "truth"  which  subsisted 
**  in  spite  of  reason  "  could  not  be  very 
**  clear,*'  be  substituted 
And  spite  of  pride,  tii  errii^  reason*s  spite. 

To  such  oversights  will  the  most  vi- 
gorous mind  be  liable*  when  it  is  em- 
ployed at  once  upon  argument  and 
poetry. 

The  second  and  third  Epistles  were 
published:  and  Pope  was,  I  believe, 
more  and  more  suspected  of  writing 
them;  at  last,  in  1734,  he  avowed  the 
fourth,  and  claimed  the  hononr  of  a 
moral  poet. 

In  the  conclusion  it  is  sufficiently  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  doctrine  of  the 
'  Essay  on  Man '  was  received  from  Bo- 
lingbroke,  who  is  said  to  have  ridiculed 
Pope,  among  those  who  enjoyed  his 
confidence,  as  having  adopted  and  ad- 
vanced, principles  of  which  he  did  not 
perceive  the  consequence,  and  as  blindly 
propagating  opinions  contrary  to  his  own. 
That  those  communications  had  been 
consolidated  into  a  scheme  regnlarly 
drawn,  and  delivered  to  Pope,  from 
whom  it  returned  only  transformed  from 
prose  to  verse,  has  been  reported,  but 
hardly  can  be  true.  The  Essay  plainly 
appears  the  fabric  of  a  poet ;  what  Bo- 
lingbroke  supplied  could  be  only  the  first 
principles;  the  order,  illustration,  and 
embellishments,  must  all  be  Pope's. 

These  principles  it  is  not  my  business 
to  clear  from  obscurity,  dogmatism,  or 
falsehood ;  but  they  were  not  immedi- 
ately examined ;  philosophy  and  poetry 
have  not  often  the  same  readers;  and 
the  Essay  abounded  in  splendid' amplifi- 
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catkMM  and  sparkling  sentences,  wUeh 
were  read  and  admired  with  no  great 
attention  to  their  nltimate  purpose;  its 
flowers  caught  the  eye,  which  did  not 
see  what  the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and 
for  a  time  floarisbed  in  the  snnsbine  of 
nniversal  approbation.  So  little  was  any 
evil  tendency  discovered,  that,  as  inno- 
cence is  unsaspicions,  many  read  it  for 
a  manual  of  piety. 

Its  reputation  soon  invited  a  translator. 
It  was  first  turned  into  French  prose, 
and  afterwards  by  Resnel  into  verse. 
Both  tranriations  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Croasas,  who  first,  when  he  had  the  ver- 
sion in  prose,  wrote  a  general  censure, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  Resnd's  ver> 
aion,  with  particular  remarks  upon  every 
paragraph. 

Crousae  was  a  pr<tfessor  of  Switzer- 
land, eminent  for  bis  treatise  of  Logic, 
and  his  '  Exaroen  de  Pyrrfaonisme ;' 
jiod,  however  little  known  or  regarded 
bere,  was  no  mean  antagtmist.  His 
mind  was  one  of  those  in  which  philo- 
sophy and  piety  are  happily  united.  He 
was  accustomed  to  argument  and  disqui- 
sition, and  perhaps  was  grown  too  de- 
sirous of  detecting  faults ;  but  his  inten- 
tions were  always  right,  bis  opinions 
were  solid,  and  his  religion  pure. 

HIa  incessant  vigilance  for  the  promo- 
tion of  piety  disposed  him  to  look  with 
distmst  upon  all  Metaphysical  systems 
of  Theok^y,  and  all  schemes  of  virtue 
and  happiness  purely  rational ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  long  l>efore  he  was  per- 
suaded that  the  positions  of  Pope,  as 
they  terminated  for  the  most  part  in 
natural  religion,  were  intended  to  draw 
mankind  away  from  Revelation,  and  to 
represent  the  whole  course  of  things  as 
a  necessary  concatenation  of  indissoluble 
faUlity;  and  it  Im  undeniable,  that  in 
many  passages  a  religious  eye  may  easily 
discover  expressions  not  very  favourable 
to  morals,  or  to  liberty. 

About  this  time  Warburton  began  to 
make  bis  appearance  in  the  first  ranks  of 
learning.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  fii- 
eulties,  a  mind  fervid  and  vehement,  sup- 
plied by  incessant  and  unlimited  inquiry, 
with  wpnderfnl  extent  and  variety  of 
knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  oppressed 
his  imagination,  nor  clouded  bis  perspi- 
cacity. To  every  work  be  brought  a 
memory  full  fraught,  together  with  a 
fancy  fertile  of  original  combinations, 
and  at  once  exerted  the  powers  of  the 
scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit.  But 
bis  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to 
be  always  exact,  and  bis  pursuits  too 
eager  to  be  always  cautious.  His  abili- 
ties gave  him  a  haughty  confidence,  which 
he  dimlained  to  conceal  or  mollify ;  and 
bis  impatience  of  opposition  disposed 


him  to  treat  his  adversaries  with  such 
contemptuous  superiority  as  made  his 
readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  ex- 
cited against  the  advocate  the  wishes  of 
some  who  favoured  the  cause.  He  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  Roman  emperor's 
determination,  oderint  dum  metuant; 
he  used  no  allurements  of  gentle  lan- 
guage, but  wished  to  compel  rather  than 


His  style  is  copious  withont  selection, 
and  forcible  without  neatness :  he  took 
the  words  that  presented  themselves; 
his  diction  is  coarse  and  impure;  and 
his  sentences  are  unmeasured. 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
pleased  himself  with  the  notice  of  inferior 
wits,  and  corresponded  with  the  enemies 
of  Pope.  A  Letter  was  produced,  when 
he  had  perhaps  himself  forgotten  it,  in 
which  he  tells  Concanen,  "  Dryden  I 
observe  borrows  for  want  of  leisure,  and 
Pope  for  want  of  genius;  Milton  out  of 
pride,  and  Addison  out  of  modesty." 
And  when  Theobald  published  Shak- 
speare,  in  opposition  to  Pope,  the  best 
notes  were  supplied  by  Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when 
Warburton  was  to  change  his  opinion ; 
and  Pope  was  to  find  a  defender  in  him 
who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  ex- 
altation of  his  rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited 
against  him  every  artifice  of  offence,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  supposed  that  his 
union  with  Pope  was  censured  as  hypo- 
critical inconstancy ;  but  surely  to  think 
differently,  at  different  times,  of  poetical 
merit,  may  be  easily  allowed.  Such 
opinions  are  often  admitted,  and  dis- 
missed, without  nice  examination.  Who 
is  there  that  has  not  found  reason  for 
changing  his  mind  about  questions  of 
greater  importance  t 

Warburton,  whatever  was  bis  motive, 
undertook,  without  solicitation,  to  rescue 
Pope  from  the  talons  of  Crousae,  by 
freeing  him  Arom  the  imputation  of  fa- 
vouring fatality,  or  rejecting  revelation  ; 
and  from  month  to  month  continued  a 
vindication  of  the  *  Essay  on  Man,'  in 
the  literary  journal  of  that  time  called 
'  The  Republic  of  Letters.' 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt 
the  tendencv  of  bis  own  work,  was  glad 
that  the  positions,  of  which  he  perceived 
himself  not  to  know  the  full  meaning, 
could  by  any  mode  of  interpretation  be 
made  to  mean  well.  How  much  he  was 
pleased  with  his  gratuitous  defender,  the 
following  Letter  evidently  shows  : 

"  Sib,  AprU  11, 1732. 

"  I  HAVE  just  received  from  Mr.  R.  two 
more  of  your  Letters.  It  is  in  the  great- 
est hurry  imaginable  that  I  write  thi^ 
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bat  I  canoot  help  thanking  yon  in  par- 
ticular for  yoar  third  Letter,  which  is  so 
extremely  clear,  short,  and  full,  that  I 
think  Mr.  Groosas  ought  never  to  have 
another  answer,  and  deserved  not  so 

good  an  one.  I  can  only  say,  yon  do 
im  too  much  honour,  and  roe  too  ranch 
right,  so  odd  as  the  expression  seems ; 
for  yon  have  made  my  system  as  clear 
as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  could  not. 
It  is  indeed  the  same  system  as  mine, 
but  illustrated  with  a  ray  of  your  own, 
as  they  say  our  natural  body  is  the  same 
still  when  it  is  glorified.  I  am  sure  I 
like  it  better  than  I  did  before,  and  so 
will  every  man  else.  I  know  I  meant 
just  what  you  explain ;  bnt  I  did  not 
explain  my  own  meaning  so  well  as  you. 
You  understand  me  as  well  as  I  do  my- 
self; bnt  you  express  me  better  than  I 
could  express  myself.  Pray,  accept  the 
sincerest  acknowledgments.  I  cannot 
but  wish  these  Letters  were  put  together 
in  one  Book,  and  intend  (with  yonr  leave) 
to  procure  a  translation  of  part  at  least, 
or  of  all  of  them,  into  French ;  but  1 
shall  not  proceed  a  step  without  yonr 
consent  and  opinion,  &c." 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of 
an  exculpatory  comment.  Pope  testified 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  seeming  or 
real  import  of  the  principles  which  he 
had  received  from  Bolingbroke,  he  had 
not  intentionally  attacked  religion ;  and 
Bolingbroke,  if  he  meant  to  make  him, 
without  his  own  consent,  an  instrument 
of  mischief,  found  him  now  engaged,  with 
his  eyes  open,  on  the  side  of  tmth. 

It  IS  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed 
from  Pope  his  real  opinions.  He  once 
discovered  them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  who  re- 
lated them  again  to  Pope,  and  was  told 
by  him  tliat  he  must  have  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  what  he  heard  ;  and  Boling- 
broke, when  Pope's  uneasiness  incited 
him  to  desire  an  explanation,  declared 
that  Hooke  had  misunderstood  him. 

Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton,  who 
had  drawn  his  pupil  from  him ;  and  a 
little  before  Pope's  death  they  had  a  dis- 
pute, from  which  they  parted  with  mu- 
tual aversion. 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  his  commentator, 
and  amply  rewarded  his  kindness  and 
his  seal ;  for  he  introduced  him  to  Mr. 
Marray,  by  whose  interest  he  became 
a  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.;  and  to  Mr. 
Allen,  who  gave  him  his  niece  and  his 
estate,  and  by  consequence  a  bishopric. 
When  he  died,  he  left  him  the  property  of 
his  works ;  a  legacy  which  may  be  reason- 
ably estimated  at  four  thousand  pounds. 

rope's  fondness  for  the  *  Essay  on 
Man  'appeared  by  his  desire  of  its  pro- 
pagation.   I)obson,  who  had  gained  re- 


putation by  his  version  of  Prior's  '  Solo- 
mon,' was  employed  by  him  to  translate 
it  into  Latin  verse,  and  was  for  that 
purpose  some  time  at  Twickenham ;  bat 
he  left  his  work,  whatever  was  the  reason, 
unfinished ;  and,  by  Benson's  invitation, 
undertook  the  longer  task  of  '  Paradise 
Lost.'  Pope  then  desired  his  friend  to 
find  a  scholar  who  should  turn  his  Essay 
intQ  Latin  prose ;  bnt  no  such  perform- 
ance has  ever  appeared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the 
Great,  with  that  reception  and  respect 
to  which  his  works  entitled  him,  and 
which  he  had  not  impaired  by  any  pri- 
vate misconduct  or  faclieos  partiality. 
Though  Bolingbroke  was  his  friend,  Wal. 
pole  was  not  his  enemy  ;  but  treated  him 
with  so  much  consideration  as,  at  his  re- 
Qoest,  to  solicit  and  obtain  from  the 
French  minister  an  abbey  for  Mr.  Souths 
cot,  whom  he  considered  himself  as  ob- 
liged to  reward,  by  this  exertion  of  his 
interest,  for  the  benefit  which  he  had 
received  from  his  attendance  in  a  lonr 
iUness. 

It  was  said,  that,  when  the  Court  was 
at  Richmond,  Queen  Caroline  had  de- 
clared her  intention  to  visit  him.  This 
may  have  been  only  a  careless  effasion, 
thought  on  no  more  :  the  report  of  such 
notice,  however,  was  soon  in  many 
months ;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget  or  misap- 
prehend Savage's  account.  Pope,  pretend- 
ing to  decline  what  was  not  yet  offered, 
left  his  house  for  a  time,  not,  I  suppose, 
for  any  other  reason  than  lest  he  should 
be  thought  to  stay  at  home  in  expectation 
of  an  honour  which  would  not  be  con- 
ferred. He  was  therefore  angry  at  Swift, 
who  represents  him  as  *•  refusing  the 
visits  of  a  qneen,"  because  he  knew  that 
what  had  never  been  offered  had  never 
been  refused. 

Beside  the  general  system  of  morality, 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  '  Essay 
on  Man,'  it  was  his  intention  to  write 
distinct  poems  upon  the  different  duties 
or  conditions  of  life  ;  one  of  which  is  the 
Epistle  to  lord  Bathurst  (1733)  on  the 
'  Use  of  Riches,'  a  piece  on  which  he 
declared  great  labour  to  have  been  be-^ 
stowed  •. 

Into  this  poem  some  hints  are  histori- 
cally thrown,  and  some  known  characters 
are  introduced,  with  others  of  which  it 
is  difiicult  to  say  how  far  they  are  real  or 
fictitious;  but  the  praise  of  KyrI,  the 
Man  of  Ross,  deserves  particular  exami- 
nation, who,  after  a  long  and  pompous 
enumeration  of  his  public  works  and 
private  charities,  is  said  to  have  diffused 
all  those  blessings  from  five  hundred  a 
pear.    Wonders  are  willingly  told,  and 

•  SpcDce. 
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willingly  beard.  The  troth  is,  that  Kyrl 
was  a  mao  of  known  integrity  and  active 
benevolence,  by  whose  solicitation  the 
wealthy  were  persuaded  to  pay  contri- 
butions to  his  charitable  schemes;  this 
influence  he  obtained  by  an  example  of 
liberality  exerted  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  power,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 

S've  more  than  he  had.  This  acconnt 
[r.  Victor  received  from  the  minister  of 
the  place ;  and  I  have  preserved  it,  that 
the  praise  of  a  good  man,  being  made 
more  credible,  may  be  more  solid.  Nar- 
rations of  romantic  and  impracticable 
virtue  will  be  read  with  wonder,  but 
that  which  is  unattainable  is  recom- 
mended in  vain ;  that  good  may  be 
endeavoured,  it  must  be  shown  to  be 
possible. 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the 
author  has  given  a  hint  of  his  religion, 
by  ridiculing  the  ceremony  of  burning 
the  pope,  and  b^  mentioning  with  some 
indignation  the  inscription  on  the  Monu- 
ment*. 

When  this  poem  was  first  published, 
the  dialogtie,  having  no  letters  of  direc- 
tion, was  perplexed  and  obscure.  Pope 
seems  to  have  written  with  no  very  dis- 
tinct idea  :  for  he  calls  that  an  '  Epistle 
to  Bathurst,'  in  which  Bathnrst  is  intro- 
duced as  speaking. 

He  afterwards  (1734)  inscribed  to  lord 
Cobham  his  *  Characters  of  Men,'  writ- 
ten with  close  attention  to  the  operations 
of  the  mind  and  modifications  of  life. 
In  this  poem  he  has  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish and  exemplity  his  favourite  theory 
of  the  Ruling  Passion,  by  which  he 
means  an  original  direction  of  desire  to 
some  particular  object ;  an  innate  affec- 
tion, which  gives  all  action  a  determinate 
and  invariable  tendency,  and  operates 
upon  the  wbple  system  of  life,  either 
openly,  or  more  secretly  by  the  interven- 
tion of  some  accidental  or  subordinate 
propension. 

Of  any  passion,  thus  innate  and  irre- 
sistible, the  existence  may  reasonably 
be  doubted.  Human  characters  are  by 
no  means  constant ;  men  change  by 
change  of  place,  of  fortune,  of  acquaint- 
ance ;  he  who  is  at  one  time  a  lover  of 
pleasure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of  money. 
Those  indeed  who  attain  any  excellence, 
commonly  spend  life  in  one  pursuit ; 
for  excellence  is  not  often  gained  upon 
easier  terms.  But  to  the  particular 
species  of  excellence  men  are  directed, 
not  by  an  ascendant  planet  or  predomi- 
nating humour,  but  by  the  first  book 
which  they  read,  some  early  conversa- 
tion which  they  heard,  or  some  accident 
which  excited  ardour  and  emulation. 

•  Erected  to  commemorate  the  great  Fire 
^  of  London,  on  Fi&h  Street  Hill. 


It  must  at  least  be  allowed  that  this 
Rtding  Passion^  antecedent  to  reason 
and  observation,  must  have  an  object 
independent  on  human  contrivance ;  for 
there  can  be  no  natural  desire  of  artificial 
|;ood.  No  man  therefore  can  be  bom, 
m  thestrict  acceptation,  a  lover  of  money ; 
for  he  may  be  born  where  money  does 
not  exist :  nor  can  he  be  born,  in  a  moral 
sense,  a  lover  of  his  country ;  for  society, 
politically  regulated,  is  a  state  contradis- 
tinguished from  a  state  of  nature ;  and 
any  attention  to  that  coalition  of  interests 
which  makes  the  happiness  of  a  country, 
is  possible  only  to  those  whom  inquiry 
and  reflection  have  enabled  to  compre- 
hend it. 

This  doctrine  is  in  itself  pernicious  as 
well  as  false ;  its  tendency  is  to  produce 
the  belief  of  a  kind  of  moral  predestina- 
tion, or  overruling  principle  which  can- 
not be  resisted ;  be  that  admits  it  is  pre- 
pared to  comply  with  every  desire  that 
caprice  or  opportunity  shall  excite,  and 
to  flatter  himself  that  he  submits  only  to 
the  lawful  dominion  of  Nature,  in  obey- 
ing the  resistless  authority  of  his  Ruling 
Passion, 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  so 
little  skill,  that,  in  the  examples  by  which 
he  illustrates  and  confirms  it,  he  has  con- 
founded passions,  appetites,  and  habits. 

To  the  '  Characters  of  Men,'  he  added 
soon  after,  in  an  Epistle  supposed  to  have 
been  addressed  to  Martha  Blount,  but 
which  the  last  edition  has  taken  from 
her,  the  *  Characters  of  Women.'  This 
poem,  which  was  laboured  with  great 
diligence,  and  in  the  author's  opinion 
with  great  success,  was  neglected  at  its 
first  publication,  as  the  commentator 
supposes,  because  the  public  was  in- 
formed, by  an  advertisement,  that  it 
contained  no  character  drawn  from  the 
Life  ;  an  assertion  which  Pope  probably 
did  not  expect  nor  wish  to  have  been 
believed,  and  which  he  soon  gave  his 
readers  sufficient  reason  to  distrust,  by 
telling  them  in  a  note  that  the  work  was 
imperfect,  because  part  of  his  subject  was 
Vice  too  high  to  be  yet  exposed. 

The  time  however  soon  came,  in  which 
it  was  safe  to  display  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough under  the  name  of  A  tossa ;  and 
her  character  was  inserted  with  no  great 
honour  to  the  writer's  gratitude. 

He  published  from  time  to  time  (be- 
tween 1730  and  1740)  *  Imitations  of 
different  poems  of  Horace,'  generally 
with  his  name,  and  once,  as  was  sus- 
pected, without  it.  What  he  was  upon 
moral  principles  ashamed  to  own,  he 
ought  to  have  suppressed.  Of  these  pieces 
it  is  useless  to  settle  the  dates,  as  they 
had  seldom  much  relation  to  the  tim'* 
and  perhaps  had  been  long  in  his  h? 
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*  This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the 
ancients  are  familiarized,  by  adapting 
their  sentiments  to  modern  topics,  by 
making  Horace  say  of  Shakspeare  what 
he  originally  said  of  Ennias,  and  accom- 
modating his  satires  on  Pantolabus  and 
Nomentanos  to  the  flatterers  and  prodi- 
galf  of  our  own  time,  was  first  practised 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  by 
Oldham  and  Rochester,  at  least  I  remem- 
ber no  instances  more  ancient.  It  is  a 
kind  of  middle  composition  between 
translation  and  original  design,  which 
pleases  when  the  thonghts  are  unexpect- 
edly applicable,  and  the  parallels  lacky. 
It  seems  to  have  been  Pope's  favoarite' 
amusement ;  for  he  has  carried  it  farther 
than  any  former  poet. 

He  pabli9hed  likewise  a  revival,  in 
smoother  numbers,  of  Dr.  Donne's  Sa- 
tires, which  was  recommended  to  him 
by  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  earl 
of  Oxford.  They  made  no  great  impres- 
sion on  the  public.  Pope  seems  to  have 
known  their  imbecility,  and  therefore 
suppressed  them  while  he  was  yet  coo- 
tending  to  rise  in  reputation,  but  ven- 
tured them  when  he  thought  their  defi- 
ciencies more  likely  to  be  imputed  to 
Donne  than  to  himself. 

The  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbnthnot,  which 
seems  to  be  derived  in  its  first  design 
from  Boi  lean's  Address  d  son  Esprit ^ 
was  published  in  January,  1735,  about  a 
month  before  the  death  of  him  to  whom 
it  is  inscribed.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
either  honour  or  pleasure  should  have 
been  missed  by  Arbuthnot;  a  man  esti- 
mable for  his  learning,  amiable  for  his 
life,  and  venerable  for  his  piety. 

Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  compre- 
hension, skilful  in  his  profession,  versed 
in  the  sciences,  acquainted  with  ancient 
literature,  and  able  to  animate  his  mats 
of  Vnow ledge  by  a  bright  and  active  ima- 
gination ;  a  scholar  with  great  brilliance 
of  wit ;  a  wit,  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life, 
retained  and  discovered  a  noble  ardour 
of  religious  zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  seems  to  reckon 
with  the  public.  He  vindicates  himself 
from  censures ;  and  with  dignity,  rather 
than  arrogance,  enforces  his  own  claims 
to  kindness  and  respect. 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  several 
paragraphs  which  had  been  before  printed 
as  a  fragment,  and  among  them  the  sa- 
tirical lines  upon  Addison,  of  which  the 
last  couplet  has  been  twice  corrected. 
It  was  at  first. 

Who  would  not  traile  if  such  a  man  there  be  T 
■Who  woold  Dot  langh  if  Addison  were  he } 

Then, 

Who  would  not  frrieve  if  such  a  man  there  be  f 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addison  were  be  1 


At  last  it  is, 

Who  bat  must  laagh  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Aniens  were  he ! 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with 
lord  Hervey,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  steady  adherent  to  the  ministry ; 
and,  being  offended  with  a  contemptuous 
answer  to  one  of  his  pamphlets*,  had 
summoned  Pulteney  to  a  duel.  Whether 
he  or  Pope  made  the  first  attack,  per- 
haps, cannot  now  be  easily  known  :  b6 
had  written  an  invective  against  Pope, 
whom  he  calls,  "  Hard  as  thy  heart,  aftd 
as  thy  birth  obscure ;"  and  hints  that  bis 
father  was  a  hatter.  To  this  Pope  wrotie 
a  reply  in  verse  and  prose;  the  verses 
are  in  this  poem  ;  and  the  prose,  though 
it  was  never  sent,  is  printed  among  his 
Letters,  but  to  a  cool  reader  of  the  pre- 
sent time  exhibits  nothing  but  tedious 
malignity. 

His  last  Satires,  of  the  general  kind, 
were  two  Dialogues,  named,  from  the 
year  in  which  they  were  published, 
'  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Thirty-eight.' 
In  these  poems  many  are  praised,  and 
many  reproached.  Pope  was  then  en- 
tangled in  the  Opposition  ;  a  follower  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his 
house,  and  the  friend  of  many  who  ob- 
structed and  censured  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers.  His  political  partiality  was 
too  plainly  shown :  he  forgot  the  pru- 
dence with  which  he  passed,  in  his  ear- 
lier years,  uninjured  and  unoffending, 
through  much  more  violent  conflicts  of 
faction. 

In  the  first  dialogue,  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  praising  Allen  of  Bath,  he  asked 
his  leave  to  mention  him  as  a  man  not 
illustrious  by  any  merit  of  his  ancestors, 
and  called  him  in  his  verses  "  low-bom 
Allen."  Men  are  seldom  satisfied  with 
praise  introduced  or  followed  by  any 
mention  of  defect.  Allen  seems  not  to 
have  taken  any  pleasure  in  his  epithet, 
which  was  afterwards  softened  into  "  hum- 
ble Allen." 

In  the  second  dialogue  he  took  some 
liberty  with  one  of  the  Foxes,  among 
others ;  which  Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttel- 
ton,  took  an  opportunity  of  repaying,  by 
reproaching  him  with  the  friendship  of  a 
lampooner,  who  scattered  his  ink  without 
fear  or  decency,  and  against  whom  he 
hoped  the  resentment  of  the  legislature 
would  quickly  be  discharged. 

About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a 
small  poet,  was  summone<I  before  the 
Lords  for  a  poem  called  '  Manners,'  to- 
gether with  Dodsley,  his  publisher. — 
Whitehead,  who  hung  loose  upon  society, 
skulked  and  escaped ;  but  Dodsley 's  shop 

• '  Sedition  and  Peramation  displayed,'  8»o. 
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and  family  made  his  appearance  necet- 
sary.  He  was,  however,  soon  dismiaaed; 
and  the  whole  process  was  probably  in- 
tended rather  to  intimidate  Pope,  than 
to  punish  Whitehead. 

rope  never  afterwards  attempted  to 
join  the  patriot  with  the  poet,  nor  drew 
his  pen  apon  statesmen.  That  he  desisted 
from  his  attempts  of  reformation,  is  im- 
puted, by  his  commentator,  to  his  despair 
of  prevailing  over  the  corruption  of  the 
time.  He  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
ever  of  opinion,  that  the  dread  of  his 
satire  would  countervail  the  love  of 
power  or  of  money ;  he  pleased  himself 
with  being  important  and  formidable, 
and  gratified  sometimes  his  pride,  and 
sometimes  his  resentment ;  till  at  last  he 
began  to  think  he  shoald  be  more  safe,  if 
he  were  less  busy. 

The  '  Memoirs  of  Scriblems/  pub- 
lished about  this  time,  extend  only  to  the 
first  book  of  a  work  projected  in  concert 
by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  who 
used  to  meet  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  denominated  themselves  the  '  Scrib- 
ierus  Club.'  Their  purpose  was  to  cen- 
sure the  abuses  of  learning  by  a  fictitious 
life  of  an  infatnated  Scholar.  They  we^e 
dispersed;  the  design  was  never  com- 
pleted  ;  and  Warburton  laments  its  mis- 
carriage, as  an  event  very  disastrous  to 
polite  letters. 

If  the  whole  may  be  estimated  by  this 
specimen,  which  seems  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  Arbuthnot,  with  a  few  touches 
perhaps  by  Pope,  the  want  of  more  will 
not  be  much  lamented;  for  the  follies 
which  the  writer  ridicules  are  so  little 
practised,  that  they  are  not  known ;  nor 
can  the  satire  be  understood  but  by  the 
learned :  he  raises  phantoms  of  absurdity, 
and  then  drives  them  away.  He  cures 
diseases  that  were  never  felt. 

For  this  reason  this  joint  production  of 
three  great  writers  has  never  obtained 
any  notice  from  mankind ;  it  has  been 
little  read,  or  when  read  has  been  forgot- 
ten, as  no  man  could  be  wiser,  better,  or 
merrier,  by  remembering  it. 

The  design  cannot  boast  of  much  ori- 
ginality ;  for,  besides  its  general  resem- 
blance to  Don  Quixote,  there  will  be 
found  in  it  particular  imitations  of  the 
history  of  Mr.  Ouifle. 

Swift  carried  so  much  of  it  into  Ire- 
land, as  supplied  him  with  hints  for  his 
Travels ;  and  with  those  the  world  might 
have  been  contented,  though  the  rest  had 
been  suppressed. 

Pope  had  sought  for  images  and  senti- 
ments in  a  region  not  known  to  have 
been  explored  by  many  other  of  the 
English  writers ;  he  had  consulted  the 
modern  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  a  class 
A  anthers  whom  Boilean  endeavoured  to 
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bring  into  contenpt,  and  who  are  too 
generally  neglected.  Pope,  however,  was 
not  ashamed  of  their  acquaintance,  nor 
ungrateful  for  the  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  it.  A  small 
selection  from  the  Italians  who  wrote  In 
Latin,  had  been  published  at  London, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
by  a  man  *  who  concealed  his  name,  bnt 
whom  his  Preface  shows  to  have  been 
qualified  for  his  undertaking.  This  col- 
lection Pope  amplified  by  more  than  half, 
and  (1740)  pobllshed  it  in  two  volumes, 
but  injuriously  omitted  his  predecessor's 
preface.  To  these  books,  which  had  no- 
thing bnt  the  mere  text,  no  regard  was 
paid ;  the  authors  were  still  neglected) 
and  the  editor  was  neither  praised  nor 
censored. 

He  did  not  sink  into  idleness ;  he  bad 
planned  a  work,  which  he  considered  as 
subsequent  to  his  '  Essay  on  Man,'  of 
which  he  has  given  this  account  to 
Dr.  Swift: 

»*  March  85,  1736. 

**  If  ever  I  write  any  more  Epistles  in 
verse,  one  of  them  shall  be  addressed  to 
you.  I  have  long  concerted  it,  and  begun 
it ;  bnt  I  would  make  what  bears  your 
name  as  finished  as  my  last  work  ought 
to  be,  that  is  to  say,  more  finished  than 
any  of  the  rest.  The  subject  is  large,  and 
will  divide  into  four  Epistles,  which  na- 
turally follow  the  *  Essay  on  Man  ;'  viz, 
1.  Of  the  Extent  and  Limits  of  human 
Reason  and  Science.  2.  A  View  of  the 
nsefnl  and  therefore  attainable,  and  of  the 
unuseful  and  therefore  unattainable  Arts. 
3.  Of  the  Nature,  Ends,  Application,  and 
Use,  of  different  Capacities.  4.  Of  the 
Use  of  Learning,  of  the  Science,  of  the 
World,  and  of  Wit.  It  will  conclude 
with  a  satire  against  the  Misapplication 
of  all  these,  exemplified  by  Pictures, 
Characters,  and  Examples." 

This  work  in  its  full  extent,  being  now 
afflicted  with  an  asthma,  and  finding  the 

Sowers  of  life  gradually  declining,  he 
ad  no  loneer  courage  to  undertake; 
but,  from  the  materials  which  he  had 
provided,  he  added,  at  Warburton's  re- 
quest, another  book  to  the  *  Dunciad,'  of 
which  the  design  is  to  ridicule  such 
studies  as  are  either  hopeless  or  useless, 
as  either  pursue  what  is  unattainable,  or 
what,  if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no  use. 

When  this  book  was  printed  (1742)  the 
laurel  had  been  for  some  time  upon  the 
head  of  Cibber  ;  a  man  whom  it  cannot 
be  snpposed  that  Pope  could  regard  with 
much  kindness  or  esteem,  though  in  one 
of  the  imiutions  of  Horace  he  has  libe- 
rally enongh  praised  the  '  Careless  Hus- 

•  Since  discovered  to  have  been  Atterbury, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
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band.'  In  the  '  Danciad/  among  other 
worthless  scribblers,  he  had  mentioned 
Cibber;  who,  in  his  'Apology,*  com- 
plains of  the  great  Poet's  nnkindness  as 
more  injarioas,  "  because,"  says  he,  "  I 
never  have  offended  him." 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Pope 
should  have  been,  in  some  degree,  molli- 
fied by  this  submissive  gentleness,  but 
no  such  consequence  appeared.  Though 
he  condescended  to  commend  Cibber 
once,  he  mentioned  him  afterwards  con- 
temptuously in  one  of  his  satires,  and 
again  in  his  *  Epistle  to  Arbnthnot ;'  and 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  *  Dunciad'  at- 
tacked him  with  acrimony,  to  which  the 
frovocation  is  not  easily  discoverable, 
'erhaps  he  imagined  that,  in  ridiculing 
the  Laureate,  he  satirised  those  by  whom 
the  laurel  had  been  given,  and  gratified 
that  ambitious  petulance  with  which  he 
affected  to  insult  the  great. 

The  severity  of  this  satire  left  Cibber 
no  longer  any  patience.  He  had  con- 
fidence enough  in  his  own  powers  to 
believe  that  be  could  disturb  the  quiet  of 
his  adversary,  and  doubtless  did  not  want 
instigators,  who,  without  any  care  about 
the  victory,  desired  to  amuse  themselves 
by  looking  on  the  contest.  He  therefore 
gave  the  town  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
declares  his  resolution  from  that  time 
never  to  bear  another  blow  without  re- 
turning it,  and  to  tire  out  his  adversary 
by  perseverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer 
him  by  strength. 

The  incessant  and  unappeasable  ma- 
lignity of  Pope  he  imputes  to  a  very  dis- 
tHiit  cause.  After  the  *  Three  Hours  after 
Marriage*  had  been  driven  off  the  stage, 
by  the  offence  which  the  mummy  and 
croco<Ule  gave  the  audience,  while  the 
exploded  scene  was  yet  fresh  in  memorv, 
it  happened  that  Cibber  played  Bayes  in 
the  *  Rehearsal  ;*  and,  as  it  had  been 
nsual  to  enliven  the  part  by  the  mention 
of  any  recent  theatrical  transactions,  he 
said,  that  he  once  thought  to  have  intro- 
duced his  lovers  disguised  in  a  Mummy 
and  a  Crocodile.  "  This,*'  says  he,  **  was 
received  with  loud  claps,  which  indicated 
contempt  of  the  play.'*  Pope,  who  was 
behind  the  scenes,  meeting  him  as  be  left 
the  stage,  attacked  him,  as  he  says,  with 
all  the  virulence  of  a  "  Wit  out  of  his 
senses ;"  to  which  he  replied,  "  that  he 
would  take  no  other  notice  of  what  was 
»aid  by  so  particular  a  man,  than  to  de- 
clare, that,^as  often  as  he  played  that 
part,  he  would  repeat  the  same  provoca- 
tion." 

He  shows  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope 
was  one  of  the  anthors  of  the  play  which 
lie  so  zealously  defended ;  and  adds  an 
idle  story  of  Pope's  behaviour  at  a 
tavern. 


The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little 
power  of  thought  or  language,  aiid,  if 
suffered  to  remain  without  notice,  would 
have  been  very  soon  forgotten.  Pope 
had  now  been  enough  acquainted  with 
human  life  to  know,  if  his  passion  had 
not  been  too  powerful  for  his  understand- 
ing, that,  from  a  contention  like  his  with 
Cibber,  the  world  seeks  nothing  but  di- 
version, which  is  given  at  the  expense  of 
the  higher  character.  When  Cibber  lam- 
pooned Pope,  curiosity  was  excited ; 
what  Pope  would  say  of  Cibber  nobody 
inquired,  but  in  hope  that  Pope*s  aspe- 
rity might  betray  his  pain  and  lessen  his 
dignity. 

He  should  therefore  have  suffered  the 
pamphlet  to  flutter  and  die,  without  con- 
fessing that  it  stung  him.  The  dishonour 
of  being  shown  as  Cibber's  antagonist 
could  never  be  compensated  by  the  vic- 
tory. Cibber  had  nothing  to  lose ;  when 
Pope  had  exhausted  all  his  malignity 
upon  him,  he  would  rise  in  the  esteem 
both  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Si- 
lence only  could  have  made  him  despi- 
cable ;  the  blow  which  did  not  appear  to 
be  felt  would  have  been  struck  in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irascibility  prevailed,  and 
he  resolved  to  tell  the  whole  English 
world  that  he  was  at  war  with  Cibber ; 
and,  to  show  that  he  thought  him  no 
common  adversary,  he  prepared  no  com- 
mon vengeance ;  he  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  *  Dunciad,'  in  which  he  de- 
graded Theobald  from  his  painful  pre- 
eminence, and  enthroned  Cibber  in  his 
stead.  Unhappily  the  two  heroes  were 
of  opposite  characters,  and  Pope  was 
unwilling  to  lose  what  he  had  already 
written ;  he  has  therefore  depraved  his 
poem  by  giving  to  Cibber  the  old  books, 
the  old  pedantry,  and  the  sluggish  perti- 
nacity of  Theobald. 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own 
interest,  to  make  another  change,  and 
introduced  Osborne  conten<ling  for  the 
prize  among  the  booksellers.  Osborne 
was  a  man  entirely  destitute  of  shanae, 
without  sense  of  any  disgrace  but  that  of 
poverty.  He  told  me,  when  he  was  do- 
mg  that  which  raised  Pope's  resentment, 
that  he  should  be  put  into  the  '  Dunciad  ;* 
but  he  had  the  fate  of  Cassandra  ;  I  gave 
no  credit  to  his  prediction,  till  in  time  I 
saw  it  accomplished.  The  shafts  of  satire 
were  directed  equally  in  vain  against 
Cibber  and  Osborne  ;  being  repelled  by 
the  impenetrable  impudence  of  one,  and 
deadened  by  the  impassive  dulness  of 
the  other.  Pope  confessed  his  own  pain 
by  lys  anger ;  but  he  gave  no  pain  to 
those  who  had  provoked  him.  He  was 
able  to  hurt  none  but  himself;  by  trans- 
ferring the  same  ridicule  from  one  to 
another,- he  reduced  himself  to  the  insig- 
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nificance  of  his  own  magpie,  who  from 
bis  cage  calls  cuckold  at  a  venture. 

Cibber,  according  to  his  engagement, 
repaid  the  *  Donciad'  with  another  pam- 
phlet, which,  Pope  said,  "  would  be  as 
good  as  a  dose  of  hartshorn  to  him  ;**  but 
his  tongue  and  his  heart  were  at  variance. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Richardson  relate,  that 
he  attended  his  father  the  painter  on  a 
visit,  when  one  of  Gibber's  pamphlets 
came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  said, 
"  these  things  are  my  diversion."  They 
aat  by  him  while  he  perused  it,  and  saw 
hia  features  writhing  with  aneoish ;  and 
young  Richardson  said  to  his  father, 
when  they  returned,  "  that  he  hoped  to 
be  preserved  from  such  diversion  as  had 
been  that  day  the  lot  of  Pope." 

From  this  time,  finding  his  diseases 
more  oppressive,  and  his  vital  powers 
gradually  declining,  he  no  longer  strained 
bis  faculties  with  any  original  composi- 
tion, nor  proposed  any  other  employment 
for  bis  remaining  life  than  the  revisai  and 
correction  of  his  former  works ;  in  which 
he  received  advice  and  assistance  from 
Warbnrton,  whom  he  appears  to  have 
Imsted  and  honoured  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

He  laid  aside  his  Epic  Poem,  perhaps 
without  much  loss  to  mankind ;  for  his 
hero  was  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  ridiculous  fiction,  established 
a  colony  in  Britain.  The  subject  there- 
fore was  of  the  fabulous  age ;  the  actors 
were  a  race  upon  whom  imagination  has 
been  exhausted,  and  attention  wearied, 
and  to  whom  the  mind  will  not  easily  be 
recalled,  when  it  is  invited  in  blank 
verse,  which  Pope  had  adopted  with 
great  imprudence,  and,  I  think,  without 
due  consideration  of  the  nature  of  our 
language.  The  sketch  is,  at  least  in  part, 
preserved  by  Ruff  head  ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  Pope  was  thoughtless  enough 
to  model  the  names  of  his  heroes  with 
terminations  not  consistent  with  the  time 
or  country  in  which  he  places  them. 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year; 
but  perceived  himself,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"  going  down  the  hill."  He  had  for  at 
least  five  years  been  afflicted  with  an 
asthma,  and  other  disorders,  which  his 
physicians  were  unable  to  relieve.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  he  consulted 
Dr.  Thomson,  a  man  who  had,  by  large 
promises,  and  free  censures  of  the  com- 
mon practice  of  physic,  forced  himself 
up  into  sudden  reputation.  Thomson  de- 
ciared  his  distemper  to  be  a  dropsy,  and 
evacuated  part  of  the  water  by  tincture 
of  jalap ;  but  confessed  that  his  belly 
did  not  subside.  Thomson  had  many 
enemies,  and  Pope  was  persuaded  to 
dismiss  him. 
,    While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amuse- 


ment and  conversation,  as  he  was  one 
day  sitting  in  the  air  with  lord  Boling- 
broke  and  lord  Marchmont,  he  saw  his 
favourite  Martha  Blount  at  the  bottom 
of  the  terrace,  and  asked  lord  Boling- 
broke  to  go  and  hand  her  up.  Boling- 
broke,  not  likine  his  errand,  crossed  hb 
legs  and  sat  still;  but  lord  Marchmont, 
who  was  younger  and  less  captious,  waited 
on  the  lady,  who,  when  he  came  to  her, 
asked,  **  What,  is  he  not  dead  yetr*  Sh« 
is  said  to  have  neglected  him,  with  shame- 
ful unkindness,  in  the  latter  time  of  his 
decay :  yet,  of  the  little  which  he  had  to 
leave  she  had  a  very  great  part.  Their 
acquaintance  began  eariy  ;  the  life  of 
each  was  pictured  on  the  other's  mind  ; 
their  conversation  therefore  was  endear- 
ing, for  when  they  met,  there  was  an 
immediate  coalition  of  congenial  notions. 
Perhaps  he  considered  her  unwillingness 
to  approach  the  chamber  of  sickness  tii 
female  weakness,  or  human  ftrailty ;  per- 
haps he  was  conscious  to  himself  of 
peevishness  and  impatience,  or,  though 
he  was  offended  by  her  inattention,  might 
yet  consider  her  merit  as  overbalancing 
her  fault;  and,  if  he  had  suffered  his 
heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he  could 
have  found  nothing  that  might  fill  her 
place ;  he  could  have  only  shrunk  within 
himself;  it  was  too  late  to  transfer  hia 
confidence  or  fondness. 

In  May,  1744,  his  death  was  approach- 
ing* ;  on  the  sixth,  he  was  all  day  deli- 
rious, which  he  mentioned  four  days 
afterwards  as  a  sufficient  humiliation  of 
the  vanity  of  man ;  he  afterwards  com- 
plained of  seeing  things  as  through  a 
curtain,  and  in  false  colours,  and  one 
day,  in  the  presence  of  Dodsley,  asked 
what  arm  it  was  that  came  out  from  the 
wall.  ^He  said  that  his  greatest  incon- 
venience was  inability  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  sometimes  wept  over  him 
in  this  state  of  helpless  decay ;  and  being 
told  by  8  pence,  that  Pope,  at  the  inter- 
mission of  his  deliriousness,  was  always 
saying  something  kind  cither  of  his  pre- 
sent or  absent  friends,  and  that  his  hu- 
manity seemed  to  have  survived  his 
understanding,  answered,  **  It  has  so." 
And  added,  "  I  never  in  my  life  knew  a 
man  that  had  so  tender  a  heart  for  his 
particular  friends,  or  more  general  friend- 
ship for  mankind."  At  another  time  he 
said,  *'  I  have  known  Pope  these  thirty 
years,  and  value  myself  more  in  his 
friendship  than" — His  grief  then  sup- 
pressed his  voice. 

Pope  expressed  undonbting  confidence 
of  a  future  sute.  Being  asked  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Hooke,  a  papist,  whether  he 
would  not  die  like  his  father  and  mother, 

•  Spence,^ 
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juid  whether  a  priest  ihoukl  not  be  e 
he  answered,  "  I  do  not  think  it  is 
tial,  bat  it  will  be  very  right ;  and  I  thank 
yon  for  patting  me  in  mind  of  it." 

In  the  morning,  after  the  priest  had 
given  him  the  last  sacraments,  he  said, 
"  There  is  nothing  that  is  roeritorioas  but 
▼irtae  and  friendship,  and  indeed  friend- 
ship itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue." 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  tliirtieth 
day  of  May,  1744,  so  placidly,  that  the 
attendants  did  not  discern  the  exact  time 
of  his  expiration.  He  was  boried  at 
Twickenham,  near  his  father  and  mother, 
where  a  monnment  has  been  erected  to 
him  by  his  commentator,  the  bishop  of 
Gloucester. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his 
executors ;  first  to  lord  Bolingbroke ;  and, 
if  he  should  not  be  living,  to  the  earl  of 
Marchmont ;  undoubtedly  expectingthem 
to  be  prood  of  the  trost,  and  eager  to  ex- 
tend his  fame.  But  let  no  man  dream  of 
inflaenoe  beyond  his  life.  After  a  decent 
lime,  Dodsley  the  bookseller  went  to  so- 
licit preference  as  the  publisher,  and  was 
told  that  the  parcel  bad  not  been  yet 
inspected ;  and,  whatever  was  the  rea- 
son, the  world  has  been  disappointed  of 
what  was  *'  reserved  for  the  next  age." 
He  lost,  indeed,  the  favonr  of  Boling- 
broke by  a  kind  of  posthnroons  offence. 
The  political  pamphlet  called  *  The  Pa- 
triot King'  had  been  put  into  his  hands 
that  he  might  procare  the  impression  of 
a  very  few  copies,  to  be  distributed,  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  direction,  among 
his  friends,  and  Pope  assured  him  that 
no  more  had  been  printed  than  were  al- 
lowed; bat,  soon  after  his  death,  the 
printer  brought  and  resigned  a  complete 
edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  which 
Pope  had  ordered  him  to  print,  and  re- 
tain in  secret.  He  kept,  as  was  observed, 
bis  engagement  to  Pope  better  than  Pope 
had  kept  it  to  his  friend ;  and  nothing 
was  known  of  the  transaction,  till,  upon 
the  death  of  his  employer,  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  deliver  the  books  to 
the  right  owner,  who,  with  great  indig* 
nation,  made  a  fire  in  his  yard,  and 
delivered  the  whole  impresstoo  to  the 
flames. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which 
was  not  naturally  dictated  by  resentment 
of  violated  faith ;  resentment  more  acri- 
monious,  as  the  violator  had  been  more 
loved  or  more  trusted.  But  here  the 
anger  might  have  stopped;  the  injury 
was  private,  and  there  was  little  danger 
from  the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet 
satisfied  ;  his  thirst  of  vengeance  excited 
him  to  blast  the  memorv  of  the  man  over 
whom  he  had  wept  in  his  last  straggles; 
and  he  employed  Mallet,  another  friend 


of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  pnWic 
with  all  its  aggravations.  Wartartcn, 
whose  heart  was  warm  with  bis  l^aqr, 
and  tender  by  the  recent  sepnnuifon, 
thought  it  proper  for  him  to  interpoae; 
and  undertook,  not  indeed  to  ▼inoicaae 
the  action,  for  breach  of  tmst  has  ahrayi 
something  criminal,  but  to  extenuate  it 
by  an  apology.  Having  advanced  whu 
cannot  be  denied,  that  nM>ral  obliquity  is 
made  more  or  less  excusable  by  the  mo- 
tives  that  produce  it,  be  inquires  what 
evil  purpose  could  have  induced  Pope  to 
break  his  promise.  He  coold  not  d^ight 
his  vanity  by  usurping  tbe  work,  wbkh, 
though  not  sold  in  shops,  had  been  sbowa 
to  a  number  more  than  safifictent  to  pre- 
serve the  author's  claim ;  he  could  nst 
gi-atifv  his  avarice,  fur  he  covid  not  sell 
his  plunder  till  Bolingbroke  was  dead ; 
and  even  then,  if  the  copy  was  left  to 
another,  his  fraud  would  be  defeated,  ud 
if  left  to  himself  would  be  useless. 

Warburton  therefore  supposes,  with 
great  appearance  of  reason,  tbat  the  irre- 
gularity of  hto  conduct  proceeded  wholly 
from  his  seal  for  Bolingbroke,  who  aaight 
perhaps  have  destroyed  the  pamphlet, 
which  Pope  thoaght  it  his  duty  to  pie- 
serve,  even  without  its  author's  approbs- 
tion.  To  this  apology  an  answer  was 
written  in  *  A  Letter  to  the  most  Impa- 
dent  Man  living.' 

He  brought  some  reproacb  upon  Us 
own  memory  by  the  petulant  and  con- 
temptuous mention  made  in  bis  will  of 
Mr.  Allen,  and  an  affiected  repayment  of 
his  benefactions.  Mrs.  Bloom,  as  the 
known  friend  and  favourite  of  Pope,  had 
been  invited  to  the  house  of  Allen,  where 
she  comported  hersdf  with  sucb  indecent 
arrogance,  that  she  parted  from  Mrs.  Al- 
len in  a  state  of  irreconcilable  dislfte, 
and  the  door  was  fbr  ever  barred  aeasnst 
her.  This  exclusion  she  resented  with  so 
much  bitterness  as  to  refuse  any  lefa^ 
firom  Pope,  unless  he  left  the  w<Hid  with 
a  disavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen.  Hav- 
ing been  long  under  her  dominion,  now 
tottering  in  the  decline  of  life,  nod  umAk 
to  resist  the  violence  of  her  temper,  or 
perhaps,  with  the  prejudice  of  a  lover, 
persuaded  that  she  bad  saffiered  iro|wopcr 
treatment,  he  complied  with  her  demaM, 
and  pollsted  his  will  with  female  resent- 
ment.  Allen  accepted  the  legacy,  which 
he  gave  to  the  HospiUl  at  Batb,  observ- 
ing that  "  Pope  was  always  a  bad  as- 
comptant,  and  that,  if  to  1501.  he  had 
put  a  cipher  more,  he  had  come  nearer 
to  the  truth  •  I" 

•  Thit  account  is  not  sodrcsBuitandftl  ss  k 
was  in  Dr.  Johnson's  power  to  have  »ad«  iu 

Upon  an  invitation  (in  which  Mrs.  3lo«a( 
was  incladed)  Mr.  Pope  SMde  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Allen  at  Prior  Pait,  and  baviaff  oocssioB  tv 
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Sir 


The  person  of  Pope  is  well  known  not 
»  have  been  formed  by  the  nicest  model, 
le  has,  in  his  account  of  the  *  Little 
Uub/  compared  himself  to  a  spider,  and 
y  another  is  described  as  protaberant 
ebiod  and  befwe.  He  is  said  to  have 
«en  beautifnl  in  his  infan^ ;  bat  he  was 
f  a  constitution  originally  feeble  and 
reak ;  and,  as  Ixtdies  of  a  tender  frame 
re  easily  distorted,  his  deformity  was 
•robably  in  part  the  effect  of  his  applica- 
ion.  Has  statare  was  so  low,  that,  to 
•ring  him  to  a  level  with  common  tables, 
i  was  necessary  to  raise  his  seat.  Bnt 
is  face  was  not  displeasing,  and  his  eyes 
rere  animated  and  vivid. 

By  mitnral  deformity,  or  accidental 
listortion,  his  viul  functions  were  so 
aoch  disordered,  that  his  life  was  a 
'  long  disease.''  His  most  frequent  as- 
ailment  was  the  headache,  which  he 
ised  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the  steam 
>f  coffee,  which  he  very  frequently  re- 
(uired. 

Most  of  what  can  be  told  concerning 
lis  petty  peculiarities  was  communicated 
>y  a  female  domestic  of  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ord,  who  knew  him,  perhaps,  after  the 
niddle  of  life.    He  was  then  so  weak  as 

0  stand  in  perpetual  need  of  female  at- 
«ndance ;  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  so 
hat  he  wore  a  kind  of  fur  doublet,  under 

1  shirt  of  a  very  coarse  warm  linen  with 
iae  sleeves.  When  he  rose,  he  was  in- 
rested  in  bodice  made  of  stiff  canvass, 
>efaig  scarcely  able  to  hold  himself  erect 
ill  they  were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on 
I  flannel  waistcoat.  One  side  was  con- 
tacted. His  legs  were  so  slender,  that 
ae  enlarged  their  bulk  with  three  pair  of 
itockings,  which  were  drawn  on  and  off 
by  the  maid ;  for  he  was  not  able  to 
iress  or  undress  himself,  and  neither 
nreut  to  bed  nor  rose  without  help.  His 
weakness  made  it  very  difficult  for  him 
to  be  clean. 

His  hair  had  fallen  almost  all  away ; 
ind  be  used  to  dine  sometimes  with  lord 
Oxford,  privately,  in  a  velvet  cap.  His 
dress  of  ceremony  was  black,  with  a  tie- 
wig,  and  a  little  sword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation 
which  his  sickness  required,  had  taught 
tiim  all  the  nnpleasing  and  unsocial  qna- 
lities  of  a  valetudinary  man.  He  ex- 
pected that  every  thing  shonld  give  way 

go  to  Bristol  for  a  few  days,  left  Mrs.  Blount 
bebind  him.  to  bii  ahaence  Mrs.  Blount,  who 
was  of  that  persuasion,  signified  an  inclina- 
tion lo  go  to  the  Popish  chapel  at  Bath,  and 
degired  of  Mr.  Allen  the  use  of  his  chariot  for 
the  purpose;  bnt  he,  being  at  that  time  mayor 
9' tbe  city,  suggested  the  impropriety  ofbav- 
inff  his  carrian!  seen  at  the  door  of  a  Catholic 

SUce  of  worship,  and  desired  to  be  excused. 
lr».  Blount  resented  this  refusal,  told  Pope  of 
It  at  bis  return,  and  so  infected  him  with  her 
tAge  tbat  they  both  left  tbe  bouse  abruptly. 


to  his  ease  or  humour ;  as  a  child,  whose 
parents  will  not  hear  her  cry,  has  an  un- 
resisted dominion  in  the  nursery. 

Cett  que  Penfant  toidoun  est  hommit, 
Cest  gne  Phomme  ett  tot^fimrt  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  sleep  he  "  nodded 
in  company  ;"  and  once  slumbered  at 
his  own  table  while  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  talking  of  poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendship 
gave  procured  him  many  inviutions ;  bat 
he  was  a  very  troublesome  inmate.  He 
brought  no  servant,  and  had  so  many 
wants,  that  a  numerous  attendance  was 
scarcely  able  to  supply  them.  Wherever 
he  was,  he  left  no  room  for  another,  be- 
cause he  exacted  the  attention,  and  em- 
Bloyed  the  activity,  of  the  whole  family, 
[is  errands  were  so  frequent  and  frivol- 
ous, that  the  footmen  in  time  avoided  and 
neglected  him;  and  the  earl  of  Oxford 
discharged  some  of  the  servants  for  their 
resolute  refusal  of  his  messages.  The 
maids,  when  they  had  neglected  their 
business,  alleged  that  they  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Pope.  One  of  his  con- 
stant demands  was  of  coffee  in  the  night, 
and  to  the  woman  that  waited  on  him  in 
his  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome : 
but  he  was  carefbl  to  recompense  her 
want  of  sleep ;  and  lord  Oxford's  servant 
declared,  that  in  the  house  where  her 
business  was  to  answer  his  call,  she  would 
not  ask  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault,  easily  incident  to 
those  who,  suffering  much  pain,  think 
themselves  entitled  to  what  pleasures 
they  can  snatch.  He  was  too  indulgent 
to  his  appetite :  he  loved  meat  highly 
seasoned  and  of  strong  taste ;  and,  at  tlia 
intervals  of  the  table,  amused^  himself 
with  biscuits  and  dry  conserves*.  If  he 
sat  down  to  a  variety  of  dishes,  he  would 
oppress  his  stomach  with  repletion ;  and 
though  he  seemed  angry  when  a  dram 
was  offered  him,  did  not  forbear  to  drink 
it.  His  friends,  who  knew  the  avenues 
to  his  heart,  pampered  him  with  presents 
of  luxury,  which  he  did  not  suffer  to 
stand  neglected.  The  death  of  great  men 
is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  lustre 
of  their  lives.  Hannibal,  says  Juvenal, 
did  not  perish  by  the  javelin  or  the 
sword;  the  slaughters  of  Cannse  were 
revenged  by  a  ring.  The  death  of  Pope 
was  imputed  by  some  of  his  friends  to  a 
silver  saucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  de- 
light to  heat  potted  lampreys. 

Tbat  he  loved  too  well  to  eat,  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  that  his  sensuality  shortened 
his  life  will  not  be  hastily  concluded, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  conforma- 
tion so  irregular  lasted  six  and  fifty  years, 
notwithstanding  such  pertinacious  dili- 
gence of  study  and  meditation. 
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In  ail  his  intercoarse  with  mankind, 
he  had  great  delight  in  artifice,  and  en- 
deavoured to  attain  all  bis  purposes  by 
indirect  and  unsuspected  methods.  "  He 
hardly  drank  tea  ivithout  a  stratagem." 
If,  at  the  house  of  friends,  he  wanted  any 
accommodation,  he  was  not  willing  to 
ask  for  it  in  plain  terms,  but  would  men- 
tion it  remotely  as  something  convenient ; 
though,  when  it  was  procured,  be  soon 
made  it  appear  for  whose  sake  it  had 
been  recommended.  Thus  he  teased  lord 
Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  screen.  He 
practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occasions, 
that  lady  Bolingbroke  used  to  say,  in  a 
French  phrase,  that  "  he  played  the  po- 
litician about  cabbages  and  turnips."  His 
unjustifiable  impression  of  the  '  Patriot 
King,'  as  it  can  be  imputed  to  no  parti- 
cular motive,  must  have  proceeded  from 
his  general  habit  of  secrecy  and  cunning; 
he  caught  an  opportunity  of  a  sly  trick, 
and  pleased  himself  with  the  thought  of 
outwitting  Bolingbroke. 

In  familiar  or  convivial  conversation, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  excelled.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  resembled  Dry  den, 
as  being  not  one  that  was  distinguished 
by  vivacity  in  company.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  so  near  his  time,  so  much 
should  be  known  of  what  he  has  written, 
and  so  little  of  what  he  has  said  :  tradi- 
tional memory  retains  no  sallies  of  rail- 
lery, nor  sentences  of  observation ;  no- 
thing either  pointed  or  solid,  either  wise 
or  merry.  One  apophthegm  only  stands 
upon  record.  When  an  objection,  raised 
against  his  inscription  for  Shakspeare, 
was  defended  by  the  authority  of  *  Pa- 
trick,* he  replied — **  horresco  referens  " 
— that  **  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of 
a  Dictionary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a 
single  word,  but  not  of  two  words  put 
together.'* 

He  was  fretful,  and  easily  displeased, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  capriciously 
resentful.  He  would  sometimes  leave 
lord  Oxford  silently,  no  one  could  tell 
Why,  and  was  to  be  courted  back  by  more 
letters  and  messages  than  the  footmen 
were  willing  to  carry.  The  table  was 
indeed  infested  by  lady  Mary  Wortley, 
who  was  the  friend  of  lady  Oxford,  and 
who,  knowing  his  peevishness,  could  by 
no  entc^alies  be  restrained  from  contra- 
dicting him,  till  their  disputes  were  sharp- 
ened to  such  asperity,  that  one  or  the 
other  quitted  the  house. 

He  sometimes  coudesceujded  to  be 
jocular  with  servants  or  inferiors ;  but  by 
no  merriment,  either  of  others  or  his 
own,  was  he  ever  seen  excited  to 
laughter. 

Of  his  domestic  character,  frugality 
was  a  part  eminently  remarkable.  Hav- 
ing determined  not  to  be  dependent,  he 


determined  not  to  be  in  want,  and  there- 
fore wisely  and  magnanimously  rejected 
all  temptations  to  expense  unsuitable  to 
his  fortune.  This  general  care  must  be 
universally  approved ;  but  it  sometimes 
appeared  in  petty  artifices  of  parsimony, 
such  as  the  practice  of  writing  his  com- 
positions on  the  back  of  letters,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  remaming  copy  of  the 
*  Iliad,'  by  which  perhaps  in  five  years 
five  shillings  were  saved ;  or  in  a  nig- 
gardly reception  of  bis  friends,  and  scan- 
tiness of  entertainment,  as,  when  he  bad 
two  guests  in  his  bouse,  he  woald  set  at 
supper  a  single  pint  upon  the  table ;  and, 
having  himself  taken  two  small  glasses, 
would  retire;  and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
leave  you  to  your  wine."  Yet  he  tells 
his  friends,  that  "  he  has  a  heart  for  all, 
a  house  for  all,  and,  whatever  they  may 
think,  a  fortune  for  all." 

He  sometimes,  however,  made  a  splen- 
did dinner,  and  is  said  to  have  wanted 
no  part  of  the  skill  or  elegance  which 
such  performances  require.  That  this 
magnificence  should  be  often  displayed, 
that  obstinate  prudence  with  which  he 
conducted  his  affairs  would  not  permit; 
for  his  revenue,  certain  and  casual, 
amounted  only  to  about  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  of  which  however  he  de- 
clares himself  able  to  assign  one  hundred 
to  charity*. 

Of  this  fortune,  which,  as  it  arose  from 
public  approbation,  was  very  honourably 
obtained,  his  imagination  seems  to  have 
been  too  full ;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
man,  so  well  entitled  to  notice  by  his 
wit,  that  ever  delighted  so  much  in  talk- 
ing of  his  money.  In  his  letters,  and  in 
his  poems,  his  garden  and  his  grotto,  his 
quincunx  and  his  vines,  or  some  hints  of 
his  opulence,  are  always  to  be  found. 
The  great  topic  of  his  ridicule  is  poverty ; 
the  crimes  with  which  he  reproaches  hb 
antagonists  are  their  debts,  their  habita- 
tion in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a 
dinner.  He  seems  to  be  of  ah  opinion 
not  very  uncommon  in  the  world,  that  to 
want  money  is  to  want  every  thing. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  contemplating 
his  possessions,  seems  to  be  that  of  enu- 
merating the  men  of  high  rank  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  whose 
notice  he  loudly  proclaims  not  to  have 
been  obtained  by  any  practices  of  mean- 
ness or  severity ;  a  boast  which  was 
never  denied  to  be  true,  and  to  which  very 
few  poets  have  ever  aspired.  Pope  never 
set  genius  to  sale,  he  never  flattered  those 
whom  he  did  not  love,  or  praised  those 

•  Part  of  it  arose  from  an  annuity  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  purchased  either  of 
the  last  duke  of  Buckingham,  or  the  ducbeaa 
his  mother,  aud  charged  on  some  estate  of 
that  family. 
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whom  he  did  not  esteem.  Sarage  bow- 
ever  remarked,  that  he  began  a  little  to 
relax  bis  dignity  when  he  wrote  a  distich 
for  bis  *  Higbness's  dog.' 

His  admiration  of  the  Great  seems  to 
have  increased  in  the  advance  of  life.  He 
passed  over  peers  and  statesmen  to  in- 
scribe bis  '  Iliad'  to  Congreve,  with  a 
magnanimity  of  which  the  praise  bad 
been  complete,  had  his  friend's  virtue 
been  equal  to  bis  wit.  Why  he  was 
chosen  for  so  great  an  honour,  it  is  not 
00 w  possible  to  know ;  there  is  no  trace 
in  literary  history  of  any  particular  inti- 
macy between  tbem.  The  name  of  Con- 
greve  appears  in  the  Letters  among  those 
of  bis  other  friends,  but  without  any  ob- 
servable distinction  or  consequence. 

To  bis  latter  works,  however,  he  took 
care  to  annex  names  dignified  with  titles, 
but  was  not  very  happy  in  his  choice : 
for,  except  lord  Batharst,  none  of  his 
noble  friends  were  such  as  that  a  good 
man  would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy 
with  them  known  to  posterity ;  he  can 
derive  little  honour  from  the  notice  of 
Cobham,  Burlington,  or  Bolingbroke. 

Of  bis  social  qualities,  if  an  estimate 
be  made  from  his  letters,  an  opinion  too 
favourable  cannot  easily  be  formed ;  they 
exhibit  a  perpetual  and  unclouded  efful- 
gence of  general  benevolence,  and  parti- 
cular fondness.  There  is  nothing  but 
liberality,  gratitude,  constancy,  and  ten- 
derness, ft  has  been  so  long  said  as  to 
be  commonly  believed,  that  the  true 
characters  of  men  may  be  found  in  their 
letters,  and  that  be  who  writes  to  his 
friend  lays  his  heart  open  before  him. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  «ach  were  the  sim- 
ple friendships  of  the  Golden  Age,  and 
are  now  the  friendships  only  of  children. 
Very  few  can  boast  of  hearts  which  they 
dare  lay  open  to  themselves,  and  of 
which,  by  whatever  accident  exposed, 
Uiey  do  not  shun  a  distinct  and  continued 
view ;  and,  certainly,  what  we  hide  from 
ourselves  we  do  noi  show  to  our  friends. 
There  is,  ind'eed,  no  transaction  which 
oflfers  stronger  temptations^to  fallacy  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse. 
In  the  eagerness  of  conversation  the  first 
emotions  of  the  mind  often  burst  out  be- 
fore they  are  considered  ;  in  the  tnmalt 
of  business,  interest  and  passion  have 
their  genuine  effect ;  but  a  friendly  let- 
ter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate  performance 
in  the  cool  of  leisure,  in  the  stillness  of 
solitude,  and  surely  no  man  sits  down  to 
depreciate  by  design  bis  own  character. 
Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  secure 
veracity ;  for  by  whom  can  a  man  so 
much  wish  to  be  thon^bt  better  than  he 
is,  as  by  him  whose  kindness  he  desires 
to  gain  or  keep?  Even  In  writing  to  the 
world  there  is  less  constraint ;  the  author 


it  not  confronted  with  his  reader,  and 
takes  his  chance  of  approbation  among 
the  different  dispositions  of  mankind ; 
but  a  letter  is  addressed  to  a  single  mind, 
of  which  the  prejudices  and  partialities 
are  known  ;  and  must  therefore  please, 
if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  forbearing 
to  oppose  them. 

To  charge  those  favourable  representa^ 
tions,  which  men  give  of  their  own  minds, 
with  the  guilt  of  hypocritical  falsehood, 
would  show  more  severity  than  know- 
ledge. The  writer  commonly  believes 
himself.  Almost  every  man's  thoughts, 
while  they  are  general, are  right ;  and  most 
hearts  are  pure  while  temptation  is  away. 
It  is  easy  to  awaken  generous  sentiments 
in  privacy ;  to  despise  death  when  there 
is  no  danger ;  to  glow  with  benevolence 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  given.  While 
such  ideas  are  formed  they  are  felt;  and 
self-love  does  not  suspect  the  gleam  of 
virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of  fancy. 

If  the  Letters  of  Pope  are  considered 
merely  as  compositions,  they  seem  to  be 
premeditated  and  artificial.  It  is  one 
thing  to  write,  because  there  is  something 
which  the  mind  wishes  to  discharge  ;  and 
another,  to  solicit  the  imagination,  be- 
cause ceremony  or  vanity  require  some- 
thing to  be  written.  Pope  confesses  his 
early  Letters  to  be  vitiated  with  affecta- 
tion and  ambition:  to  know  whether 
he  disentangled  himself  from  these  per- 
verters  of  epistolary  integrity,  his  book 
and  his  life  must  be  set  in  comparison. 

One  of  his  favourite  topics  is  contempt 
of  his  own  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had 
been  real,  he  would  deserve  no  commen- 
dation ;  and  in  this  he  was  certainly  not 
sincere,  for  his  high  value  of  himself  was 
sufficiently  observed  ;  and  of  what  could 
he  be  proud  but  of  bis  poetry  t  He  writes, 
be  says,  when  "  he  has  Just  nothing  else 
to  do  ;"  yet  Swift  complains  that  he  was 
never  at  leisure  for  conversation,  because 
he  had  *'  always  some  poetical  scheme 
in  his  bead."  It  was  punctually  required 
that  his  writing  box  should  be  set  upon 
bis  bed  before  he  rose ;  and  lord  Oxford's 
domestic  related,  that,  in  the  dreadful 
winter  of  1740,  she  was  called  from  her 
bed  by  him  four  times  in  one  night,  to 
supply  him  with  paper  lest  be  should 
lose  a  thought. 

He  pretends  insensibility  to  censnre 
and  criticism,  though  it  was  observed  by 
all  who  knew  him  that  every  pamphlet 
disturbed  his  quiet,  that  his  extreme  irri- 
tability laid  him  open  to  perpetual  vexa- 
tion ;  but  he  wished  to  despise  his  critics, 
and  therefore  hoped  that  he  did  despise 
them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns 
when  the  court  paid  little  attention  to 
poetry,  he  nursed  in  his  mind  a  foolish 
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disesteem  of  kiflgs,  and  proeltims  that 
**  be  never  sees  courts."  Yet  a  little  re- 
gard shown  him  by  the  prince  of  Wales 
melted  his  obduracy ;  and  he  had  not 
ronch  to  say  when  he  was  asked  by  his 
royal  highness,  "  How  he  could  love  a 
prince  while  he  disliked  kings?" 

He  very  frequently  professes  contetnpt 
of  the  world,  and  represents  himself  as 
looking  on  mankind,  sometimes  with  gay 
indifference,  as  on  emmets  of  a  hillock, 
below  his  serious  attention  ;  and  some- 
times with  gloomy*  indignation,  as  on 
monsters  more  worthy  of  hatred  than  of 
pity.  These  were  dispositions  apparently 
counterfeited.  How  could  he  despise 
those  whom  he  lived  by  {^easing,  and  on 
whose  approbation  his  esteem  of  himself 
was  superstructed  t  Why  shouk)  he  hate 
those  to  whose  favour  be  owed  his  honour 
and  his  ease?  Of  things  that  terminate 
in  human  life,  the  world  is  the  proper 
judge  ;  to  despise  its  sentence,  if  it  were 

nible,  is  not  just;  and  if  it  were  just, 
ot  possible.  Pope  was  far  enough 
from  this  unreasonable  temper :  he  was 
sufficiently  a  fool  to  Famet  and  his  fault 
was,  that  he  pretended  to  neglect  it.  His 
levity  and  his  snilenness  were  only  in  his 
Letters ;  he  passed  through  common  life, 
sometimes  vexed, and  sometimes  pleased, 
with  the  natural  emotions  of  common 
men. 

His  scorn  of  the  Great  is  repeated  too 
often  to  be  real ;  no  man  thinks  much  of 
that  which  he  despises ;  and  as  falsehood 
is  always  in  danger  of  inconsistency,  he 
makes  it  his  boast  at  another  time  that 
he  lives  among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance 
swells  often  in  his  mind.  He  is  afrak] 
of  writing,  lest  the  clerks  of  the  Post 
Office  should  know  his  secrets;  he  has 
many  enemies ;  he  considers  himself  as 
surrounded  by  universal  jealousy :  "  after 
many  deaths,  and  many  dispersions,  two 
or  three  of  us,"  says  he,  **  may  still  be 
brought  together,  not  to  plot,  but  to  di- 
vert ourselves,  and  the  world  too,  if  it 
pleases;"  and  they  can  live  together, 
and  "  show  what  friends  wits  may  be,  in 
spite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world."  All 
this  while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks 
did  not  know  his  hand  ;  he  certainly  had 
no  more  enemies  than  a  public  character 
like  his  inevitably  excites ;  and  with 
what  degree  of  friendship  the  wits  might 
live,  very  few  were  so  much  fools  as  ever 
to  inquire. 

Some  part  of  this  pretended  discontent 
he  learned  from  Swift,  and  expresses  it, 
I  think,  most  frequently  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  him.  Swift's  resentment 
was  unreasonable,  but  it  was  sincere ; 
Pope's  was  the  mere   mimicry  of  his 

-id,  a  fictitious  part  which  he  began 


to  play  befcMre  it  became  him.  When  be 
was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  re- 
lated  that  *'  a  glut  of  study  and  retire- 
ment had  thrown  him  on  the  world," 
and  that  there  was  danger  lest  "  a  glut 
of  the  world  should  throw  him  back  npbn 
study  and  retirement."  To  this  Swift 
answered  with  great  propriety,  that  Pope 
had  not  yet  acted  or  suffered  enough  in  the 
world  to  have  become  weary  of  it.  And, 
indeed,  it  must  have  been  some  very 
powerful  reason  that  can  drive  back  to 
solitude  him  who  has  once  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  society. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope 
there  appears  such  narrowness  of  mind, 
as  makes  them  insensible  of  any  excel- 
lence that  has  not  some  affinity  with  their 
own,  and  confines  their  esteem  and  ap- 
probation to  so  small  a  number,  that 
whoever  should  form  his  opinion  of  their 
age  from  their  representation,  wonld  sup- 
pose them  to  have  lived  amidst  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  unable  to  find  among  their 
contemporaries  either  virtue  or  inteUi< 
gence,  and  persecuted  by  those  that  could 
not  understand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  worid» 
when  he  professes  contempt  of  fame, 
when  he  speaks  of  riches  and  poverty, 
of  success  and  disappointment,  with  neg- 
ligent indifference,  he  certainly  does  not 
express  his  habitual  and  settled  senti- 
ments, but  either  wilfully  disguises  his 
own  character,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
invests  himself  with  temporary  qualities, 
and  sallies  out  in  the  colours  of  the  pre- 
sent moment.  His  hopes  and  fears,  his 
joys  and  sorrows,  acted  strongly  upon 
his  mind  ;  and,  if  he  differed  from  others, 
it  was  not  by  carelessness :  he  was  irri- 
table and  resentful;  his  malignity  to 
Philips,  whom  he  had  first  made  ridicu- 
lous, and  then  hated  for  being  angry, 
continued  too  long.  Of  his  vain  desire 
to  make  Bentley  *  contemptible,  I  never 
heard  any  adequate  reason:  He  was 
sometimes  wanton  in  his  attacks;  and, 
before  Ghandos,  lady  Wortley,  and  Hill, 
was  mean  in  his  retreat. 

The  virtues  which  seem  to  have  had 
most  of  his  affection  were  liberality  and 
fidelity  of  friendship,  in  which  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  other  than  he 
describes  himself.  His  fortune  did  not 
suffer  his  charity  to  be  splendid  and  con- 
spicuous ;  but  he  assisted  Dodsley  with 
a  hundred  pounds,  that  he  might  open  a 
shop  ;  and,  of  the  subscription  of  forty 
pounds  a  year  that  he  raised  for  Savage, 
twenty  were  paid  by  himself.  He  was 
accused  of  loving  money ;  but  his  love 
was  eagerness  to  gain,  not  solicitude  to 
keep  it. 

•  See  Richard  Cnmberland'a  Memniro  of 
hU  Own  Life,  fur  an  able  Defence  of  Beotley. 
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In  the  duties  of  friendship  lie  .was  seal- 
009  and  constant ;  his  early  maturity  of 
mind  commonly  united  him  with  men 
older  than  himself,  and  therefore,  with- 
oat  attaining  any  considerable  length  of 
life,  he  saw  many  companions  of  his 
youth  sink  into  the  grave ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  lost  a  single  friend  by 
coldness  or  by  injury  ;  those  who  loved 
him  once,  continued  their  kindness.  His 
nogratefni  mention  of  Allen  in  his  will 
was  the  effect  of  his  adherence  to  one 
whom  he  had  known  much  longer,  and 
whom  he  naturally  loved  with  greater 
fondness.  His  violation  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him  by  Bolingbroke  could  have 
DO  motive  inconsistent  with  the  warmest 
affection ;  he  either  thought  the  action 
so  near  to  indifferent  that  he  forgot  it, 
or  so  laudable  that  he  expected  his  friend 
to 'approve  it. 

It  was  reported,  with  such  confidence 
u  alm<Mt  to  enforce  belief,  that  in  the 
papers  intrusted  to  his  executors  was 
found  a  defamatory  Life  of  Swift,  which 
be  had  prepared  as  an  instrument  of  ven- 
SJeanee,  to  t>e  used  if  any  provocation 
slioald  be  ever  given.  About  this  I  in- 
quired of  the  eari  of  Marchmont,  who 
usored  me  that  no  such  piece  was  among 
his  remains. 

The  religion  in  which  lie  lived  and 
died  was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to 
which  in  his  correspondence  with  Racine 
he  professes  himself  a  sincere  adherent. 
That  he  was  not  scrupulously  pious  in 
some  part  of  his  life,  is  known  by  many 
idle  and  indecent  applications  of  sen- 
tcDces  taken  from  the  Scriptures ;  a  mode 
of  merriment  which  a  good  man  dreads 
for  its  profaneoess,  and  a  witty  man  dis- 
dains for  its  easiness  and  vulgarity.  But 
to  whatever  levities  he  has  been  betrayed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  his  principles 
were  ever  corrupted,  6t  that  he  ever  lost 
bis  belief  of  Revelation.  The  positions 
which  he  transmitted  from  Bolingbroke 
he  seems  not  to  have  understood,  and 
was  pleased  with  an  interpretation  that 
made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  of  such  exalted  superiority,  and 
so  little  moderation,would  naturally  have 
all  his  delinquences  observed  and  aggra- 
vated ;  those  who  could  not  deny  that  he 
was  excellent,  would  rejoice  to  find  that 
be  was  not  perfect. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  un- 
willingness with  which  the  same  man  is 
ftllowMl  to  possess  many  advantages,  that 
his  learning  has  been  depreciated.  He 
certainly  was  in  his  early  life  a  man  of 
great  literary  curiosity;  and,  when  he 
wrote  his  *  Essay  on  Criticism,'  had,  for 
his  age,  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with 
hooks.  When  he  entered  into  the  living 
worM,  it  seems  to  have  happened  to  him 


as  to  many  others,  that  he  was  less  at- 
tentive to  dead  masters;  he  studied  in 
the  academy  of  Paracelsus,  and  made 
the  Universe  his  favourite  volume.  He 
gathered  his  notions  fresh  from  reality ; 
not  from  the  copies  of '  authors,  but  the 
originals  of  nature.  Yet  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  literature  ever  lost 
his  esteem ;  he  always  professed  to  love 
reading;  and  Dobson,  who  spent  some 
time  at  his  house  translating  his  '  Essay 
on  Man,'  when  I  asked  him  what  learn- 
ing  he  found  him  to  possess,  answered, 
"  More  than  I  expected."  His  frequent 
references  to  history,  his  allusions  to  va- 
rioos  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his  images 
selected  from  art  and  nature,  with  his 
observations  on  the  operations  of  the 
mind  and  the  modes  of  life,  show  an  in- 
telligence perpetually  on  the  wing,  ex- 
cursive, vigorous,  and  diligent ;  eager  to 
pursue  knowledge,  and  attentive  to  re- 
Uin  it. 

From  this  curiosity  arose  the  desire  of 
travelling,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his 
verses  to  Jervas,  and  which,  though  he 
never  found  an  opportunity  to  gratify  it, 
did  not  leave  him  till  his  life  declined. 

Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  con. 
stituent  and  fundamental  principle  was 
good  sense,  a  prompt  and  intuitive  per- 
ception of  consonance  and  propriety. 
He  saw  immediately,  of  his  own  concep- 
tions, what  was  to  be  chosen,  and  what 
to  be  rejected;  and,  in  the  works  of 
others,  what  was  to  be  shunned,  and 
what  was  to  be  copied. 

But  good  sense  atone  is  a  sedate  and 
quiescent  quality,  which  manages  its  pos- 
sessions well,  but  does  not  incrtase  them  ; 
it  collects  few  materials  for  its  own  ope- 
rations, and  preserves  safety,  but  never 
gains  supremacy.  Pope  had  likewise  . 
genius ;  a  mind  active,  ambitious,  and  ad- 
venturous, always  investigating,  always 
aspiring ;  in  its  widest  searches  still  long- 
ing to  go  forward,  in  its  highest  flights 
still  wishing  to  be  higher;  always  ima- 
gining something  greater  than  it  knows, 
always  endeavouring  more  than  it  can 
do. 

To  assist  these  powers,  he  is  said  to 
have  had  great  strength  and  exactness  of 
memory.  That  which  he  had  heard  or 
read  was  not  easily  lost ;  and  he  had  be- 
fore him  not  only  what  his  own  medita- 
tions suggested,  but  what  he  had  found 
in  other  writers  that  might  be  accommo- 
dated to  his  present  purpose. 

These  benefits  of  nature  he  improved 
by  incessant  and  unwearied  diligence; 
he  had  recourse  to  every  source  of  intel- 
ligence, and  lost  no  opportunity  of  in- 
formation ;  he  consuhed  the  living  as 
well  as  the  dead ;  he  read  bis  composi- 
tions to  his  friends,  and  was  never  con 
Y 
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tent  with  mediocrity,  wlien  exceUence 
could  be  attained.  Ue  considered  poetry 
as  tlie  business  of  his  life ;  and,  however 
he  might  seem  to  lament  his  occupation, 
he  followed  it  with  constancy ;  to  make 
Terses  was  his  first  labour,  and  to  mend 
them  was  his  last. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was 
never  diverted.  If  conversation  offered 
any  thing  that  could  be  improved,  he 
committed  it  to  paper ;  if  a  thought,  or 
perhaps  an  expression  more  happy  than 
was  common,  rose  to  his  mind,  he  was 
careful  to  write  it ;  an  independent  dis- 
tich was  preserved  for  an  opportunity  of 
insertion ;  and  some  little  fhigments  have 
been  found  containing  lines,  or  parts  of 
lines,  to  be  wrought  upon  at  some  other 
time. 

He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour 
is  their  pleasure :  he  was  never  elevated 
to  negligence,  nor  wearied  to  impatience ; 
he  never  passed  a  fault  unamended  by 
indifference,  nor  quitted  it  by  despair. 
He  laboured  his  works  first  to  gain  re- 
putation, and  afterwards  to  keep  it. 

Of  composition  there  are  different  me- 
thods. Some  employ  at  once  memory 
and  invention,  and,  with  little  interme- 
diate use  of  the  pen,  form  and  polish 
large  masses  by  continued  meditation, 
and  write  their  productions  only  when, 
in  their  own  opinion,  they  have  com- 

Eleted  them.  It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that 
Is  custom  was  to  pour  out  a  great  nam* 
ber  of  verses  in  the  morning,  and  pass 
the  day  in  retrenching  exuberances,  and 
correcting  inaccuracies.  The  method  of 
Pope,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  trans- 
lation, was  to  write  his  first  thoughts  in 
hb  first  words,  and  gradually  to  amplify, 
decorate,  rectify,  and  refine  them. 

With  such  faculties,  and  such  dispo- 
sitions, he  excelled  every  other  writer  in 
poetical  prudence;  he  wrote  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  expose  him  to  few  ha- 
sards.  He  used  almost  always  the  same 
fabric  of  verse ;  and,  indeed,  by  those 
few  essays  which  he  made  of  any  other, 
he  did  not  enlai^e  his  reputation.  Of 
this  uniformity  the  certain  consequence 
was  readiness  and  dexterity.  By  per- 
petual practice,  language  had,  in  his  mind, 
a  systematical  arrangement ;  having  al- 
ways the  sam6  use  for  words,  he  had 
words  so  selected  and  combined  as  to  be 
ready  at  his  call.  This  increase  of  fa- 
cility he  confessed  himself  to  have  per- 
ceived iu  the  progress  of  his  transla- 
tion. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance, 

his  effusions  were  always  voluntai^,  and 

his  subjects  chosen  by  himself.    His  in- 

'dependence  secured  him  from  drudging 

1  task,  and  labouring  upon  a  barren 

:;   he  never  exchanged  praise  for 


money,  nor  opened  a  shop  of  condolence 
or  congratulation.  His  poems,  therefwe, 
were  scarcely  ever  temporary.  He  suf- 
fered coronations  and  royal  marriages  to 
pass  without  a  song ;  and  derived  no  op- 
portunities from  recent  events,  nor  any 
popularity  from  the  accidental  disposition 
of  his  readers.  He  was  never  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  snn  to 
shine  upon  a  birthday,  of  calling  the 
Graces  and  Virtues  to  a  wedding,  or  of 
saying  what  multitudes  have  said  befwe 
him.  When  he  could  produce  nothing 
new,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  silent. 

His  publications  were  for  the  same 
reason  never  hasty.  He  is  said  to  have 
sent  nothing  to  the  press  till  it  had  lain 
two  years  under  his  inspection ;  it  is  at 
least  certain,  that  he  ventured  nothing 
without  nice  examination.  He  snffiered 
the  tumult  of  imagination  to  8ubside,and 
the  novelties  of  invention  to  grow  fa- 
miliar. He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always 
enamoured  of  its  own  productions,  and 
did  not  trust  his  first  fondness.  He  con- 
sulted his  friends,  and  listened  with  great 
willingness  to  criticism ;  and,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  he  consulted  hhn- 
self,  and  let  nothing  pass  against  hb  own 
judgment. 

He  professed  to  have  learned  hb  poetry 
fh>m  Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity was  presented,  he  praised 
through  hb  whole  life  with  unvaried 
liberality;  and  perhaps  his  character 
may  receive  some  Ulnstration,  if  he  be 
compared  with  his  master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety 
of  discernment  were  not  allotted  in  a  less 
proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The 
rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  dbmission  of  hb 
poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of 
unnatural  thoughts  and  rugged  numbers. 
But  Dryden  never  desired  to  apply  all 
the  judgment  that  he  had.  He  wrote, 
and  professed  to  write,  merely  for  the 
people;  and  when  he  pleased  others,  be 
contented  himself.  He  spent  no  time  in 
struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers;  he  never 
attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was 
already  good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he 
must  have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote, 
as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little  considera- 
tion ;  when  occasion  or  necessity  called 
upon  him,  he  poured  out  what  the  pre- 
sent moment  happened  to  supply,  and, 
when  once  it  had  passed  the  press,  ejected 
it  from  his  mind ;  for  when  he  had  no 
pecuniary  interest,  he  had  no  further  so- 
licitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satbfy ;  he 
desired  to  excel,  and  therefore  always 
endeavoured  to  do  hb  best ;  he  did  not 
court  the  candour,  but  dared  the  judg- 
ment, of  hb  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
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ndolgence  fh>iii  odiert,  he  showed  none 

0  himself.  He  examined  lines  and 
words  with  minnte  and  panctilioas  ob- 
lervation,  and  retoached  every  part  with 
ndefatigable  diligence,  till  he  had  left 
nothing  to  be  foi^ven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very 
long  in  his  hands,  while  he  considered 
and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been 
written  with  sach  regard  to  the  times  as 
might  hasten  their  publication,  were  the 
two  satires  of  *  Thirty-eight ;'  of  which 
Dodsley  told  me  that  they  were  brought 
to  him  by  the  anthor,  that  they  might  be 
fairly  copied.  "  Almost  every  line,"  he 
said,  **  was  then  written  twice  over ;  I 
gave  him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he 
sent  some  time  afterwards  to  me  for  the 
press,  with  almost  every  line  written 
twice  over  a  second  time." 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his 
works  ceased  at  their  publication,  was 
not  strictly  true.  His  parental  attention 
never  abandoned  them ;  what  he  found 
amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently  cor- 
rected in  those  that  followed.  He  ap> 
pears  to  have  revised  the  *  Iliad,'  and 
freed  it  from  some  of  its  imperfections ; 
and  the  *  Essay  on  Criticism '  received 
many  improvements  after  its  first  ap- 

Eearance.  It  will  seldom  be  found  that 
e  altered  without  adding  clearness,  ele 
gance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had  perhaps  the 
judgment  of  Dryden ;  but  Dryden  cer- 
tainly wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority 
mnst  be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whose  Edu- 
cation was  more  sch^astic,  and  who 
before  he  became  an  author  had  been 
allowed  more  time  for  study,  with  better 
means  of  information.  His  mind  has  a 
Inrger  range,  and  he  collects  his  images 
and  illustrations  from  a  more  extensive 
circumference  of  science.  Dryden  knew 
more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and 
Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions 
9f  Dryden  were  formed  by  comprehen- 
live  speculation;  and  those  of  Pope  by 
minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity 
in  the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more 
certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praiseof  either ; 
;or  both  excelled  likewise  in  prose ;  but 
Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  from  his 
predecessor.  The  style  of  Dryden  is 
:apricious  and  varied ;  that  of  Pope  is 
:aotions  and  uniform.  Dryden  observes 
he  motions  of  his  own  mind ;  Pope  con- 
(trains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  com- 
position. Diyden  is  sometimes  vehement 
Hid  rapid;  Pope  is  always  smooth,  nni- 
orm,  and  gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a 
iHtnral  field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and 

1  i  versified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of 
ibundant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet 


lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe,  and  levelled 
by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes 
a  poet ;  that  quality  without  which  jndg. 
ment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert; 
that  energy  which  collects,  combines, 
amplifies,  and  animates;  the  superiority 
mnst,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed 
to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that 
of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a 
little,  because  Dryden  bad  more ;  for 
every  other  writer  since  Milton  must 
eive  place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden 
it  must  be  said,  that,  if  he  has  brighter 

Earagraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems, 
dryden's  performances  were  always 
hasty,  either  excited  by  some  external 
occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic  neces- 
sity-; he  composed  without  considera- 
tion, and  published  without  correction. 
What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or 
gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all  that  he 
sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dila- 
tory caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to 
condense  his  sentiments,  to  multiply  his 
images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study 
might  produce,  or  chance  might  supply. 
If  the  flights  of  Dryden  therefore  are 
higher,  Pope  continues  longer  on  the 
wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the  blaze  is 
brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  re- 
gular and  constant.  Dryden  often  sur- 
passes expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls 
below  it.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent 
astonishment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual 
delight. 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is 
well  considered,  be  found  just;  and  if 
the  reader  should  suspect  me,  as  I  suspect 
myself,  of  some  partial  fondness  for  the 
memoiy  of  Di^den,  let  him  not  too  has- 
tily condemn  me;  for  meditation  and 
inquiry  may,  perhaps,  show  him  the  rea- 
sonabkness  of  my  determination. 

The  Works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  dis- 
tinctly examined,  not  so  much  with  at- 
tention to  slight  faults  or  petty  beanties,^ 
as  to  the  general  character  and  effect  of 
each  performance. 

It  seems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to 
initiate  hinwelf  by  Pastorals,  which,  not 
professing  to  imitate  real  life,  require  no 
experience ;  and,  exhibiting  only  the 
simple  operation  of  onmingled  passions, 
admit  no  subtle  reasoning  or  deep  in- 
quiry. Pope's  '  Pastorals'  are  not  now- 
ever  composed  but  with  close  thought ; 
they  have  reference  to  the  times  of  the 
day,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  pe- 
riods of  human  life.  The  last,  that  which 
turns  the  attention  upon  age  and  death, 
was  the  author's  favourite.  To  tell  of 
disappointment  and  misery,  to  thicken 
the  darkness  of  futurity,  and  perplex  the 
labyrinth  of  uncertainty,  has  been  always 
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a  delicions  employment  of  the  poets.  His 

E reference  was  probably  jiist.  1  wish, 
owever,  that  his  fondness  had  not  over- 
looked a  line  in  which  the  Zephyrs  are 
made  to  lament  in  silence. 

To  charge  these  Pastorals  with  want  of 
invention,  is  to  require  what  was  never 
intended.  The  imitations  are  so  ambi- 
tioasly  frequent,  that  the  writer  evidently 
means  rather  to  show  his  literature  than 
his  wit.  It  is  surely  snfiicieut  for  an  an. 
thor  of  sixteen,  not  only  to  be  able  to 
copy  the  poems  of  antiquity  with  judi- 
cious selection,  but  to  have  obtained  suf- 
ficient power  of  language,  and  skill  in 
metre,  to  exhibit  a  series  of  versification, 
which  had  in  English  poetry  no  prece- 
dent, nor  has  since  had  an  imitation. 

The  design  of  '  Windsor  Forest'  is 
evidently  derived  from  *  Cooper's  Hill,* 
with  some  attention  to  Waller's  poem 
on  *  The  Park ;'  bnt  Pope  cannot  be  de- 
nied to  excel  his  masters  in  variety  and 
elegance,  and  the  art  of  interchanging 
description,  narrative,  and  morality. 
The  objection  made  by  Dennis  is  the 
want  of  plan,  of  a  regular  subordination 
of  parts  terminating  in  the  principal  and 
original  design.  There  is  this  want  in 
most  descriptive  poems,  because  as  the 
scenes,  which  they  must  exhibit  suc- 
cessively, are  all  subsisting  at  the  same 
time,  the  order  in  which  they  are  shown 
must  by  necessity  be  arbitrary,  and  more 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  last  part 
than  from  the  first.  The  attention,  there- 
fore, which  cannot  be  detained  by  sus- 
pense, must  be  excited  by  diversity,  such 
as  his  poem  offers  to  its  reader. 

Bnt  the  desire  of  diversity  may  be  too 
much  indulged ;  the  parts  of  *  Windsor 
Forest'  which  deserve  least  praise  are 
those  which  were  added  to  enliven  the 
stillness  of  the  scene,  the  appearance  of 
Father  Thames,  and  the  transformation 
of  Lodona.  Addison  had  in  his  '  Cam- 
paign' derided  the  Rivers  that  "  rise 
from  their  oozy  beds"  to  tell  stories  of 
heroes ;  and  it  is  therefore  strange  that 
Pope  should  adopt  a  fiction  not  only,  un- 
natural, but  lately  censured.  The  story 
of  Lodona  is  told  with  sweetness ;  bnt  a 
new  metamorphosis  is  a  ready  and  pue- 
rile expedient ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
tell  how  a  flower  was  once  a  blooming 
virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdurate  tyrant. 

The  *  Temple  of  Fame'  has,  as  Steele 
warmly  declared, "  a  thousand  beauties." 
Every  part  is  splendid;  there  is  great 
luxuriance  of  ornaments ;  the  original 
vision  of  Chaucer  was  never  denied  to 
be  much  improved ;  the  allegory  is  very 
skilfully  continued,  the  imagery  is  pro- 
perly selected,  and  learnedly  displayed  ; 
yet,  with  all  this  comprehension  of  ex- 
cellence, as  its  scene  is  laid  in  remote 


ages,  and  its  sentiments,  if  the  conclodin? 
paragraph  be  excepted,  have  little  rela" 
tion  to  general  manners  or  common  life, 
it  never  obtained  much  notice,  bat  is 
turned  silently  over,  and  seldom  quoted 
or  mentioned  with  either  praise  or  blame. 

That  the  '  Messiah '  excels  the  '  Pollio' 
is  no  great  praise,  if  it  be  considered  from 
what  original  the  improvements  are  de- 
rived. 

The  *  Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady  * 
have  drawn  much  attention  by  the  il- 
laodable  singularity  of  treating  suicide 
with  respect ;  and  they  mnst  be  allowed 
to  be  written  in  some  parts  with  vigorous 
animation,  and  in  others  with  gentle 
tenderness ;  nor  has  Pope  prodoced  any 
poem  in  which  the  sense  predominates 
more  over  the  diction.  Bnt  the  tale  is 
not  skilfully  told ;  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  character  of  either  the  Lady 
or  her  Guardian.  History  relates  that 
she  was  about  to  disparage  herself  by  a 
marriage  with  an  inferior ;  Pope  praises 
her  for  the  dignity  of  ambition,  and  yet 
condemns  the  uncle  to  detestation  for  his 
pride ;  the  ambitious  love  of  a  niece  may 
be  opposed  by  the  interest,  malice,  or 
envy,  of  an  uncle,  bnt  never  by  his  pride. 
On  such  an  occasion  a  poet  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  obscure,  but  inconsistency 
never  can  be  right*. 

The  '  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  *  was 
undertaken  at  the  desire  of  Steele:  in 
this  the  author  is  generally  confessed  to 
have  miscarried,  yet  he  has  miscarried 
only  as  compared  with  Dryden;  for  he 
has  far  outgone  other  competitors.  Diy- 
den's  plan  is  better  chosen  ;  hbtory  will 
always  take  stronger  hold  of  the  attention 
than  fable :  the  passions  excited  by  Dry- 
den are  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  real 
life  ;  the  scene  of  Pope  is  laid  in  imagi- 
nary existence ;  Pope  is  read  with  calm 
acquiescence,  Dryden  with  turbulent  de- 
light ;  Pope  hangs  upon  the  ear,  and 
Diyden  fitod|ifae -passes  of  the  mind. 

Both  the  odes  want  the  essential  cmi- 
stituent  of  metrical  compositions,  the 
stated  recurrence  of  settled  numbers.  It 
may  be  alleged,  that  Pindar  is  said  by 
Horace  to  have  written  numeris  lege  so* 
lutia :  bnt  as  no  such  lax  performances 
have  been  transmitted  to  ns,  the  meaning 

*  There  was  a  letttr  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  cnatainingr  the  name  of  the  iady ; 
and  a  reference  to  a  gentleman  well  knowo 
in  the  literary  world  for  her  history.  From 
a  memorandum  of  some  particiilara  commn- 
nicated  to  this  gentleman  by  a  lady  of  qna- 
lity,  it  appears,  that  the  unfortunate  laay*s 
name  was  Wilninhury:  that  she  wa«  in  love 
v%ith  pope,  and  wnnld  have  married  bin; 
that  iier  guardian,  thongh  the  wad  deformed 
in  person,  looking  upon  inch  a  match  as  be- 
neath her,  sent  her  to  a  convent ;  and  that 
by  a  noose,  and  not  a  sword,  her  life  was 
terminated. 
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of  that  expreMioD  cannot  be  fixed ;  and 
perhaps  the  like  retnrn  might  properly 
be  made  to  a  modern  Pindarist,  as  Mr. 
Cobb  received  from  Bentley,  who,  when 
be  fonnd  his  criticisms  upon  a  Greek 
Exercise,  which  Cobb  had  presented, 
refuted  one  after  another  by  Pindar's 
authority,  cried  ont  at  last,  "  Pindar  was 
a  bold  fellow,  bat  thon  art  an  impudent 
one." 

If  Pope's  ode  be  particularly  inspected, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  first  stanza  con- 
sists of  sounds  well  chosen  indeed,  but 
only  sounds. 

The  second  consists  of  hyperbolical 
common-places,  easily  to  be  found,  and 
perhaps  without  much  difficulty  to  be  as 
well  expressed. 

.  In  the  third,  however,  there  are  num- 
bers, images,  harmony,  and  vigour,  not 
unworthy  the  antagonist  of  Dryden.  Had 
all  been  like  this — but  every  part  cannot 
be  the  best.  ^ 

The  next  stanzas  place  and  detain  us 
in  the  dark  and  dismal  regions  of  my- 
thology, where  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
neither  Joy  nor  sorrow,  can  be  found : 
the  poet  however  faithfully  attends  us; 
we  have  all  that  can  be'  performed  by 
elegance  of  diction,  or  sweetness  of  ver- 
sification ;  but  what  can  form  avail  with- 
oot  better  matter  t 

The  last  stanza  recurs  again  to  com- 
mon-places. The  conclusion  is  too  evi- 
dently modelled  by  that  of  Dryden  ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  both  end  with 
the  same  fault ;  the  comparison  of  each 
is  literal  on  one  side,  and  metaphorical 
on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  express  their  own 
thoughts :  Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in 
the  praise  of  Music,  was  ignorant  of  its 
principles,  and  insensible  of  its  effects. 

One  of  his  greatest,  though  of  hb  ear- 
liest works,  is  the  *  Essay  on  Criticism,' 
which,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
would  have  placed  him  among  the  first 
critics  and  the  first  poets,  as  it  exhibits 
every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  em- 
bellish or  dignify  didactic  composition, 
selection  of  matter,  novelty  of  arrange- 
ment, justness  of  precept,  splendour  of 
illustration,  and  propriety  of  digression. 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  pleasing  to 
consider  that  he  produced  this  piece  at 
twenty,  and  never  afterwards  excelled 
it  :  he  that  delights  himself  with  ob- 
serving that  such  powers  may  be  soon 
^  attained,  cannot  but  grieve  to  think  that 
life  was  ever  after  at  a  stand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of 
the  Essay  would  be  un profitably  tedious ; 
bnt  I  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  the 
comparison  of  a  student's  progress  in  the 
Bcieiices  with  the  journey  of  a  traveller 
iii  the  Alps,  is  perhaps  the  best  that  Eng- 


lish poetry  can  show.  A  simile,  to  be 
perfect,  must  both  illustrate  and  ennoble 
the  subject ;  must  show  it  to  the  under- 
standing in  a  clearer  view,  and  display  it 
to  the  fancy  with  greater  dignity,  but 
either  of  these  qualities  may  be  sufficient 
to  recommend  it.  In  didactic  poetry,  of 
which  the  great  purpose  is  instruction,  a 
simile  may  be  praised  which  illustrates, 
though  it  does  not  ennoble ;  in  heroics, 
that  may  be  admitted  which  ennobles, 
though  it  does  not  illustrate.  That  it  may 
be  complete,  it  is  required  to  exhibit, 
independently  of  its  references,  a  pleasing 
image :  for  a  simile  is  said  to  be  a  short 
episode.  To  this  antiquity  was  so  atten- 
tive, that  circamstances  were  sometimes 
added,  which,  having  no  parallels,  served 
only  to  fill  the  imagination,  and  produced 
what  Perranlt  ludicrously  called  *'  com- 
parisons with  a  long  tail."  In  their  similes 
the  greatest  writers  have  sometimes  failed ; 
the  ship-raoe,  compared  with  the  chariot- 
race,  is  neither  illustrated  nor  aggran- 
dized ;  Jand  and  water  make  all  the  dif- 
ference :  when  Apollp,  .  running  after 
Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound  chasing 
a  hare,  there  is  nothing  gained ;  the  ideal 
of  pursuit  and  flight  are  too  plain  to  be 
made  plainer ;  and  a  god  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  god  are  not  represented  much  to 
their  advantage  by  a  hare  and  dog.  The 
simile  of  the  Alps  has  no  useless  parts, 
yet  affords  a  striking  picture  by  itself ;  it 
makes  the  foregoing  positiod  better  un- 
derstood, and  enables  it  to  take  faster 
hold  on  the  attention ;  it  assists  the  ap- 
prehension, and  elevates  the  fancy. 

Let  me  likewise  dwell  a  little  on  the 
celebrated  paragraph,  in  which  it  is  di- 
rected that  **  the  sound  should  seem  an 
echo  to  the  sense ;''  a  precept  which 
Pope  is  allowed  to  have  observed  beyond 
any  other  £nglish  poet. 

This  notion  of  representative  metre, 
and  the  desire  of  discovering  frequent 
adaptations  of  the  sound  to  the  sense, 
have  produced,  in  my  ttpinion,  many 
wild  conceits  and  imaginary  beauties. 
All  that  can  furnish  this  representation 
are  the  sounds  of  the  words  considered 
singly,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are 
pronounced.  Every  language  has  some 
words  framed  to  exhibit  the  noises  which 
they  express,  as  thump,  rattle,  growl, 
hi88.  These  however  are  but  few,  and 
the  poet  cannot  make  them  more,  nor 
can  they  be  of  any  use  bnt  when  sound 
is  to  be  mentioned.  The  time  of  pronun- 
ciation was  in  the  dactylic  measures  of 
the  learned  languages  capable  of  con- 
siderable variety  ;  but  that  variety  could 
be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or  du- 
ration, and  different  degrees  of  motion 
were  perhaps  expressed  by  verses  rapid 
or  »low,  without  much  attention  of  the 
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writer,  when  the  image  had  foil  posses- 
sion of  his  fancy ;  but  oar  language  hav- 
ing little  flexibility,  our  verses  can  differ 
very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  fancied 
resemblances,  I  fear,  aiise  sometimes 
merely  from  the  ambigaity  of  words; 
there  is  supposed  to  be  some  relation  be- 
tween a  toft  line  and  iqft  conch,  or 
between  hard  syllables  and  hard  for- 
tune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  some  soi;t 
exemplified ;  and  yet  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  in  such  resemblances  the 
mind  often  governs  the  ear,  and  the 
sounds  are  estimated  by  their  meaning. 
One  of  their  most  successful  attempts  has 
been  to  describe  the  labour  of  Sisyphus: 

With   many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a 

^roan. 
Up  a  high  hill  be  heaves  a  huge  round 

stone; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a 

bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  sqiokes  along 

the  ground. 

Who  does  not  perceive^  the  Stone  to  move 
slowly  upward,  androll  violently  back? 
But  set  the  same  numbers  to  another 
sense ; 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  song, 
Cheer'd  the  rough  road,  we  wished  the  rough 

road  lone. 
The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a  round, 
Mock'd  our  impatient  dteps,  for  all  was  fairy 

ground. 

We  have  how  surely  lost  much  of  the 
delay,  and  much  of  the  rapidity. 

But,  to  show  how  little  the  greatest 
master  of  numbers  can  fix  the  principles 
of  representative  harmony,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  remark  that  the  poet,  who  tells 
us,  that 

When  Ajax  strJYes  some  rock*s  vast  weight  to 

throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move 

slow : 
Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o^er  the'  unbending  corn,  and  skims 

along  the  main ; 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty 
years  the  praise  of  Camilla's  lightness  of 
foot,  he  tried  another  experiment  upon 
tound  and  ^jme,  and  produced  this  me- 
morable triplet ; 

Waller  was  smooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to 

join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 
The  long  ms^estic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Here  are  the  swiftness  of  the  rapid 
race,  and  the  march  of  slow-paced  ma- 
jesty, exhibited  by  the  same  poet  in  the 
same  sequence  of  syllables,  except  that 
the  exact  prosodist  will  find  the  line  of 
swiftness  by  one  time  longer  than  that 
of  tardiness. 

Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly 


fancied ;  and,  when  real,  are  technical 
and  nugatory,  not  to  be  rejected,  and  not 
to  be  solicited. 

To  the  praises  which  have  been  accu- 
mulated on  the  '  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  by 
readers  of  every  class,  from  the  critic  to 
the  waiting-maid,  it  is  difiScnlt  to  make 
any  addition.  Of  that  which  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  the  most  attractive  of 
all  ludicrous  compositions,  let  it  rather 
be  now  inquired  from  what  soarces  the 
power  of  pleasing  is  derived. 

Dr.  Warburton,  wbo«xcelled  in  criti- 
cal perspicacity,  has  remarked  that  the 
preternatural  agents  are  very  happily 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  poem. 
The  Heathen  deities  can  no  longer  gain 
attention :  we  should  have  turned  away 
from  a  contest  between  Venus  and  Diana. 
The  employment  of  allegorical  persons 
always  excites  conviction  of  its  own  ab- 
surdity ;  they  may  produce  effects,  bnt 
cannot  conduct  actions :  when  the  phan- 
tom is  put  in  motion,  it  dissolves :  thns 
Discord  may  raise  a  mutiny ;  but  IH9- 
cord  cannot  conduct  a  march,  nor  be- 
siege a  town.  Pope  brought  in  view  a 
new  race  of  beings,  with  powers  and 
passions  proportionate  to  their  operation. 
The  sylphs  and  gnomes  act,  at  the  toilet 
and  the  tea-table,  what  more  terrific  and 
more  powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the 
stormy  ocean,  or  the  field  of  battle ;  they 
give  their  proper  help,  and  do  their  pro- 
per mischief. 

Pope  is  said,  by  an  objector,  not  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  this  petty  na- 
tion ;  a  charge  which  might  with  more 
justice  have  been  brought  against  the 
author  of  the  'Iliad,'  who  doubtless 
adopted  the  religious  system  of  his  coun- 
try ;  for  what  is  there,  but  the  names  of 
his  agents,  which  Pope  has  not  invented  t 
Has  he  not  assigned  them  characters  and 
operations  never  heard  of  before?  Has 
he  not,  at  least,  given  them  their  first 
poetical  existence  ?  If  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  denominate  his  work  original, 
nothing  original  ever  can  be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  the  two  nnost  engaging 
powers  of  an  author.  New  things  are 
made  familiar,  and  familiar  things  aie 
made  new.  A  race  of  aerial  people, 
never  heard  of  before,  is  presented  to  ns 
in  a  manner  so  clear  and  easy,  that  the 
reader  seeks  for  no  further  information, 
but  immediately  mingles  with  hb  new 
acquaintance,  adopts  their  interests,  and 
attends  their  pursuits,  loves  a  sylph,  and 
detests  a  gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new, 
every  paragraph  will  prove.  The  subject 
of  the  poem  is  an  event  below  the  com- 
mon incidents  of  common  life ;  nothing 
real  is  introduced  that  is  not  seen  10 
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often  as  to  be  DO  longer  regarded ;  yet 
the  whole  detail  of  a  female  day  is  here 
broagtit  before  w,  invested  with  so  much 
art  of  decoration,  that,  thoogh  nothing  is 
di^iaised,  every  thing  is  striking,  and  we 
feel  all  the  appetite  of  coriosity  for  that 
from  which  we  have  a  theasand  times 
tamed  fastidioosly  away. 

The  purpose  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  tells 
as,  to  laagh  at  *'  the  little  ongnarded  fol- 
lies of  the  female  sex."  It  is  therefore 
without  justice  that  Dennis  charges  the 
'  Rape  of  the  Lock '  with  the  want  of  a 
moral,  and  for  that  reason  sets  it  below 
the  *  Lotrin,'  which  exposes  the  pride 
and  discord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  nei- 
ther Pope  nor  Boilean  has  made  the 
world  much  better  than  be  foand  it; 
bot,  if  they  had  both  socceeded,  it  were 
easy  to  tell  who  would  have  deserved 
most  from  public  gratitude.  The  freaks, 
and  humours,  and  spleen,  and  vanity  of 
women,  as  they  embroil  families  in  dis- 
cord, and  fill  houses  with  disquiet,  do 
more  to  obstruct  the  happiness  of  life  in 
a  year  than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  in 
many  centuries.  It  has  been  weU  ob- 
served, that  the  misery  of  man  proceeds 
not  from  any  single  crush  of  overwhelm- 
ing evil,  but  from  small  vexations  conti- 
nually repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewise, 
that  the  machinery  is  superfluous ;  that 
by  all  the  bustle  of  preternatural  opera- 
tion, the  main  event  is  neither  hastened 
nor  retarded.  To  this  charge  an  effica- 
cioos  answer  is  not  easily  made.  The 
•yiphs  cannot  be  said  to  help  or  to  op- 
pose; and  it  must  be  allowed  to  imply 
some  want  of  art,  that  their  power  has 
not  been  sufficiently  intermingled  with 
the  action.  Other  parts  may  likewise  be 
charged  with  want  of  connexion;  the 
game  at  ombre  might  be  spared  ;  bat,  if 
the  lady  had  lost  her  hair  while  she  was 
intent  upon  her  cards,  it  might  have  been 
inferred  that  those  who  are  too  fond  of 
play  will  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  more 
important  interests.  Those  perhaps  are 
faults;  bat  what  are  such  faults  to  so 
much  excellence! 

The  epistle  of  *  Ek>ise  to  Abelard'  is 
one  of  the  most  happy  productions  of 
human  wit :  the  subject  is  so  judiciously 
chosen,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  annals  of  the  world,  to  find 
another  which  so  many  circumstances 
concur  to  recommend.  We  regularly 
interest  ourselves  most  in  the  fortune  of 
those  who  most  deserve  our  notice.  Abe- 
lard  and  Eloise  were  conspicuous  in  their 
days  for  eminence  of  merit.  The  heart 
naturally  loves  truth.  The  adventures 
and  misfortunes  of  this  illustrious  pair  are 
known  from  undisputed  history.  Their 
fate  does  not  leave  the  mind  in  hopeless 


dejectlcm ;  for  they  both  found  qalet  and 
consolaticm  in  retirement  and  piety.  So 
new  and  so  affecting  is  their  story,  that 
it  supersedes  invention ;  and  imagination 
ranges  at  full  liberty  withoot  straggling 
into  scenes  of  fable. 

The  story,  thus  skilfblty  adopted,  has 
been  diligently  improved.  Popis  lias  left 
nothing  ^hind  him,  which  seems  more 
the  effect  of  studious  perseverance  and 
laborious  revisal.  Here  is  particularly 
observable  the  cwriota  fdicitoBt  a  firuit- 
ful  soil  and  careful  cnltivation.  Here  is 
no  crndeness  of  sense,  nor  asperity  of 
language. 

The  sources  from  which  sentiments, 
which  have  so  much  vigour  and  eflkacy, 
have  been  drawn,  are  shown  to  be  the 
mystic  writers,  by  the  learned  author  of 
the  *  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Pope  \*  a  book  which  teaches  bow  the 
brow  of  Criticism  may  be  smoothed,  and 
how  she  may  be  enabled,  with  all  her 
severity,  to  attract  and  to  delight. 

The  train  of  my  disquisition  has  now 
conducted  me  to  that  poetical  wonder, 
the  translation  of  the  *  Iliad,*  a  perform- 
ance which  no  age  or  nation  can  pretend 
to  equal.  To  the  Greeks,  translation  was 
almost  unknown ;  it  was  totally  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  had 
no  recourse  to  the  Barbarians  for  poetical 
beauties,  but  sought  for  ever^  thing  in 
Homer,  where,  indeed,  there  is  bat  little 
that  they  might  not  find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent 
translators ;  but  I  can  hear  of  no  version, 
unless  perhaps  Anguilara's  Ovid  may  be 
excepted,  which  is  read  with  eagerness. 
The  Iliad  of  Salvini  every  reader  may 
discover  to  be  punctiliously  exact ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  linguist  skil- 
fully pedantic ;  and  his  countrymen,  the 
proper  judges  of  its  power  to  please, 
reject  it  with  disgust. 

Their  predecessors,  the  Romans,  have 
left  some  specimens  of  translation  behind 
them ;  and  that  employment  roust  have 
had  some  credit  in  which  Tnlly  and  Ger- 
manicus  engaged;  but,  unless  we  sup- 
pose, what  is  perhaps  true,  that  the  plays 
of  Terence  were  versions  of  Menander, 
nothing  translated  seems  ever  to  bavo 
risen  to  high  reputation.  The  French,  in 
the  meridian  hour  of  their  learning,  were 
very  laudably  industrious  to  enrich  their 
own  language  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients ;  but  found  themselves  reduced, 
by  whatever  necessity,  to  turn  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poetry  into  prose.  Who> 
ever  could  read  an  author,  could  trans- 
late him.  From  such  rivals  little  can  be 
feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  aoda- 
cious  undertaking  was  drawn  from  the 
versions  of  Dryden.  Virgil  had  borrowed 
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mach  of  his  imagery  from  Homer,  and 
part. of  the  debt  was  now  paid  by  his 
translator.  Pope  searched  the  pages  of 
Dryden  for  happy  combinations  of  heroic 
diction ;  bot  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
he  added  mach  to  what  be  found.  He 
cnltivated  our  language  with  so  much 
diligence  and  art,  that  he  has  left  in  his 
'  Homer '  a  treasure  of  poetical  elegances 
to  posterity.  His  version  may  be  said  to 
have  tuned  the  English  tongue ;  for,  since 
its  appearance,  no  writer,  however  defi- 
cient in  other  powers,  has  wanted  me- 
lody. Such  a  series  of  lines,  so  elaborately 
corrected,  and  so  sweetly  modulated, 
took  possession  of  the  public  ear;  the 
vulgar  was  enamoured  of  the  poem,  and 
the  learned  wondered  at  the  translation. 
But  in  the  most  general  applause  dis- 
cordant voices  will  always  be  heard.  It 
has  been  objected  by  some,  who  wish  to 
be  numbered  among  the  sons  of  learning, 
that  Pope's  version  of  Homer  is  not  ho- 
merical :  that  it  exhibits  no  resemblance 
of  the  original  and  characteristic  manner 
of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  as  it  wants  his 
artless  grandeur,  bis  uqaffected  majesty  *. 
This  cannot  be  totally  denied ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  necessitas  quod 
cogit  defendit;  *  that  may  be  lawfully 
done  which  cannot  be  forborne.'  Time 
and  place  will  always  enforce  regard.  In 
estimating  this  translation,  consideration 
must  be  had  of  the  nature  of  our  language, 
the  form  of  our  metre,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  change  which  two  thousand  years 
have  made  in  the  mocks  of  life  and  the 
habits  of  thought.  Virgil  wrote  in  a  Ian- 
goage  of  the  same  general  fabric  with  that 
of  Homer,  in  verses  of  the  same  measure, 
and  in  an  age  nearer  to  Homer's  time  by 
eighteen  hundred  years;  yet  he  found, 
even  then,  the  state  of  the  world  so  much 
altered,  and  the  demand  for  elegance  so 
much  increased,  that  mere  nature  would 
be  endured  no  longer ;  and  perhaps,  in 
the  mnltitade  of  borrowed  passages,  very 
few  can  be  shown  which  he  has  not  em- 
bellished. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations,  emerg- 
ing ftrom  barbarity,  and  falling  into  regu- 
lar subordination,  gain  leisure  to  grow 
wise,  and  feel  the  shame  of  ignorance  and 
the  craving  pain  of  unsatisfied  curiosity. 
To  this  hunger  of  the  mind  plain  sense  is 
grateful;  that  which  fills  the  void  re- 

•  Bentley  was  one  of  these.  Pope,  desirous 
of  his  opinion  of  the  translation,  addretsed 
him  thus:  *'  Dr.  Bentley,  I  ordered  m;  book- 
fciler  to  Bead  you  your  book*;  1  hope  you 
received  them.**  Bentley  pretended  not  to 
andentand  him,  and  asked,"  Books  !  books! 
what  books  I"—"  My  Homer,*'  replied  Pope, 
*'  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  subscribe 
for."—'*  Oh,'*  said  Bentley,  *«  ay,  now  |  re- 
collect—your  translation :— it  Is  a  pretty  poem , 
Mr.  Pope;  bat  you  mua  not  call  it  Homer." 


moves  uneasiness,  and  to  be  free  from 
pain  for  a  while  is  pleasure ;  but  reple- 
tion generates  fastidiousness ;  a  saturated 
intellect  soon  becomes  luxurious,  and 
knowledge  finds  no  willing  reception  till 
it  is  recommended  by  artificial  diction. 
Thus  it  will  be  found,  in  the  progress  of 
learning,  that  in  all  nations  the  first  wri- 
ters are  simple,  and  that  every  age  im- 
proves in  elegance.  One  refinement  al- 
ways makes  way  for  another ;  and  what 
was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  necessary  to 
Pope. 

I  suppose  many  readers  of  the  Eln^sh 
Iliad,  when  they  have  been  touched  with 
some  unexpected  beauty  of  the  lighter 
kind,  have  tried  to  enjoy  it  in  the  origi- 
nal, where,  alas !  it  was  not  to  be  fonii^ 
Homer  doubtless  owes  to  his  translator 
many  Ovidian  graces  not  exactly  suitable 
to  his  character ;  but  to  have  added  can 
be  no  great  crime,  if  nothing  be  taken 
away.  Elegance  is  surely  to  be  desired, 
if  it  be  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  dig- 
nity. A  hero  would  wish  to  be  loved,  as 
well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thousand  cavils  one  answer  is  snC- 
ficient ;  the  purpose  of  a  writer  is  to  be 
read,  and  the  criticism  which  would  de- 
stroy the  power  of  pleasing  must  be  blown 
aside.  Pope  wrote  for  his  own  age  and 
his  own  nation :  he  knew  that  it  was 
necessary  to  colour  the  images  and  point 
the  sentiments  of  his  author ;  he  there- 
fore made  him  graceful,  but  lost  him 
some  of  bis  sublimity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  ver- 
sion is  accompanied,  and  by  which  it  is 
recommended  to  many  readers,  though 
they  were  undoubtedly  written  to  swell 
the  volumes,  ought  not  to  pass  without 
praise :  commentaries  which  attract  the 
reader  by  the  pleasure  of  perusal  have 
not  often  appeared ;  the  notes  of  others 
are  read  to  clear  difficulties,  those  of 
Pope  to  vary  entertainment. 

It  has  however  been  objected  with 
sufficient  reason,  that  there  is  in  the  com- 
mentary too  much  of  unseasonable  levity 
and  affected  gaiety ;  that  too  many  ap- 
peals are  made  to  the  ladies,  and  the 
ease  which  is  so  carefully  preserved  is 
sometimes  the  ease  of  a  trifler.  Every 
art  has  its  terms,  and  every  kind  of  in- 
struction its  propel' style;  the  gravity  of 
common  critics  may  be  tedious,  but  it  is 
less  despicable  than  childish  merriment. 
Of  the  '  Odyssey*  nothing  remains  to 
be  observed :  the  same  general  praise 
may  be  given  to  both  translations,  and  a 
particular  examination  of  ^either  wonld 
require  a  large  volume.  The  notes  were 
written  by  Broome,  who  endeavoured, 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  imitate  his  ma.«ter. 
Of  the  *  Dunciad '  the  hint  is  confess- 
edly taken  from  Dry  den's  '  Mac  Flee- 
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noe;  bat  the  plan  is  so  enlai^ed  and 
diversified  as  Jostly  to  claim  the  praise  of 

an  original)  and  affords  the  best  specimen 
that  has  yet  appeared  of  personal  satire 
lodicrously  pompons. 

That  the  design  was  moral,  whatever 
the  author  might  tell  either  his  readers 
or  himself,  I  am  not  convinced.  The 
first  motive  was  the  desire  of  revenging 
the  contempt  with  which  Theobald  had 
treated  his  '  Shakspeare/  and  regaining 
the  honour  which  he  had  lost,  by  crush- 
iug  his  opponent.  Theobald  was  not  of 
bulk  enough  to  fill  a  poem,  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  find  other  enemies 
with  other  names,  at  whose  expense  he 
might  divert  the  public. 

In  this  design  there  was  petulance  and 
malignity  enough ;  but  I  cannot  think  it 
very  criminal.  An  author  places  himself 
tincalled  before  the  tribunal  of  Criticism, 
and  solicits  fame  at  the  hazard  of  dis- 
grace. Dnlness  or  deformity  are  not 
culpable  in  themselves,  but  may  be  very 
justly  reproached  when  they  pretend  to 
the  honour  of  wit  or  the  influence  of 
beauty.  If  bad  writers  were  to  pass 
without  reprehension,  what  should  re- 
strain them  ?  impime  diem  comumpserit 
ingens  Telephus ;  and  upon  bad  writers 
only  will  censure  have  much  effect.  The 
satire,  which  broughtTheobald  and  Moore 
into  contempt,  dropped  impotent  from 
Bentley,  like  the  javelin  of  Priam. 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  satirical  cri- 
ticism may  be  considered  as  useful  when 
it  rectifies  error  and  improves  judgment ; 
he  that  refines  the  public  taste  is  a  public 
benefactor. 

The  beauties  of  this  poem  are  well 
known  ;  its  chief  fault  is  the  grossness  of 
its  images.  Pope  and  Swift  had  an  un- 
natural delight  in  ideas  physically  im- 
pure, such  as  every  other  tongue  utters 
with  nnwillingness,  and  of  which  every 
ear  shrinks  from  the  mention. 

But  even  this  fault,  offensive  as  it  is, 
may  be  forgiven  for  the  excellence  of 
other  passages;  such  as  the  formation 
and  dissolution  of  Moore,  the  account  of 
the  Traveller,  the  misfortune  of  the  Flo- 
rist, and  the  crowded  thoughts  and  stately 
numbers  which  dignify  the  concluding 
paragraph. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made 
in  the  *  Dunciad,'  not  alwa>8  for  the  bet- 
ter, require  that  it  should  be  published, 
as  in  the  present  collection,  with  all  its 
variations. 

The  '  Essay  on  Man '  was  a  work  of 
great  labour  and  long  consideration,  but 
certainly  not  the  happiest  of  Pope's  per- 
formances. The  subject  is  perhaps  not 
very  proper  for  poetry ;  and  the  poet  was 
not  sufficiently  master  ef  bis  subject; 
metaphysical  morality  was  to  him  a  new 


stody ;  he  was  proud  of  his  acquisitions, 
and,  supposing  himself  master  of  great 
secrets,  was  in  haste  to  teach  what  he  had 
not  learned.  Thus  he  tells  us,  in  the  first 
epistle,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  may  be  deduced  ab  order 
of  beings  such  as  mankind,  because  Infi- 
nite Excellence  can  do  only  what  is  best. 
He  finds  out  that  these  beings  must  be 
**  somewhere ;"  and  that  *•  all  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  roan  be  in  a  wrong 
place?"  Surely  if,  according  to  the  poet's 
Leibnitian  reasoning,  we  may  infer  that 
man  ought  to  be,  only  because  he  is,  we 
may  allow  that  his  pkce  is  the  right 
pUce,  because  he  has  it.  Supreme  Wis- 
dom is  not  less  infallible  in  disposing 
than  in  creating.  But  what  is  meant  by 
somewhere  and  placet  nod  wrong  place, 
it  had  been  vain  to  ask  Pope,  who  proba- 
bly had  never  asked  himself. 

Having  exalted  himself  into  the  chair 
of  wisdom,  he  tells  us  much  that  every 
man  knows,  and  much  that  he  does  not 
know  himself;  that  we  see  but  little,  and 
that  the  order  of  the  universe  is  beyond 
our  comprehension ;  an  opinion  not  very 
uncommon ;  and  that  there  is  a  chain  of 
subordinate  beings  "  from  infinite  to  no- 
thing," of  which  himself  and  his  readers 
are  equally  ignorant.  But  he  gives  us 
one  comfort,  which  without  his  help  he 
supposes  unattainable,  in  the  position 
"  that  though  we  are  fools,  yet  God  is 
wise." 

This  Essay  affords  an  egregious  instance 
of  the  predominance  of  genius,  the  daz- 
zling splendour  of  imagery,  and  the  se- 
ductive powers  of  eloquence.  Never  was 
penury  of  knowledge  and  vulgarity  of 
sentiment  so  happily  disguised.  The 
reader  feels  his  mind  full,  though  he 
learns  nothing ;  and,  when  he  meets  it 
in  its  new  array,  no  longer  knows  the 
talk  of  his  mother  and  his  nurse.  When 
these  wonder-working  sounds  sink  into 
sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Essay,  dis- 
robed of  its  ornaments,  is  left  to  the 
powers  of  its  naked  excellence,  what 
shall  we  discover?  That  we  are,  in  com- 
parison with  our  Creator,  very  weak  and 
ignorant;  that  we  do  not  uphold  the 
chain  of  existence;  and  that  we  could 
not  make  one  another  with  more  skill 
than  we  are  made.  We  may  learn  yet 
more :  that  the  arts  of  human  life  were 
copied  from  the  instinctive  operations  of 
other  animals ;  that,  if  the  world  be  made 
for  man,  it  may  be  said  that  man  was 
made  for  geese.  To  these  profound  prin- 
ciples of  natural  knowledge  are  added 
some  moral  instructions  equally  new; 
that  self-interest,  well  understood,  will 
produce  social  concord ;  that  men  are 
mutual  gainers  by  mutual  benefits ;  thr* 
evil  is  sometimes  balanced  by  good ;  f 
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haroan  advantages  are  nnitable  and  M- 
lacioQs,  of  uncertain  daration  and  doobt- 
fal  effect ;  that  oar  tme  honoor  is,  not  to 
have  a  great  part,  but  to  act  it  well ;  that 
virtue  only  is  onr  own ;  and  that  happi- 
ness is  always  in  our  power. 
^  Sorely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehen- 
sive search  may  venture  to  say  that  he 
has  heard  all  this  before ;  but  it  was  never 
till  now  recommended  by  such  a  blaze 
of  embellishments,  or  such  sweetness  of 
melody.  The  vigorous  contraction  of 
some  thoughts,  the  luxuriant  amplifica- 
tion of  others,  the  incidental  illustrations, 
and  sometimes  the  dignity,  sometimes  the 
softness  of  the  verses,  enchain  philoso- 
phy, suspend  criticism,  and  oppress  judg- 
ment by  overpowering  pleasure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs;  yet, 
if  I  had  undertaken  to  exemplify  Pope's 
felicity  of  composition  before  a  rigid  cri- 
tic, 1  should  not  select  the  '  Essay  on 
Man ;'  for  it  contains  more  lines  unsnc- 
cessfuliy  laboured,  more  harshness  of 
diction,  more  thoughts  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed, more  levity  without  elegance, 
and  more  heaviness  without  strength, 
than  will  easily  be  found  in  all  his  other 
works. 

The  *  Characters  of  Men  and  Women  * 
are  the  product  of  diligent  speculation 
upon  human  life;  much  labour  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  Pope  very 
seldom  laboured  in  vain.  That  his  ex- 
cellence may  be  properly  estimated,  I 
recommend  a  comparison  of  his  *  Charac- 
ters of  Women,*  with  Boileau's  Satire; 
it  will  then  be  seen  with  how  much  more 
perspicacity  female  nature  is  investigated, 
and  female  excellence  selected ;  and  he 
surely  is  no  mean  writer  to  whom  Boi- 
leau  should  be  found  inferior.  The  *  Cha- 
racters of  Men,'  however,  are  written 
with  more,  if  not  with  deeper,  thought, 
and  exhibit  many  passages  exquisitely 
beautiful.  The  *  Gem  and  the  Flower' 
will  not  easily  be  equalled.  In  the  wo- 
men's part  are  some  defects ;  the  charac- 
ter of  Atossa  is  not  so  neatly  finished  as 
that  of  Clodio ;  and  some  of  the  female 
characters  may  be  found  perhaps  more 
frequently  among  men ;  what  is  said  of 
Philomede  was  true  of  Prior. 

In  the  Epistles  to  Lord  Bathurst  and 
Lord  Burlington,  Dr.  Warburton  has  en- 
deavoured to  find  a  train  of  thought  which 
was  never  in  the  writer's  head,  and,  to 
support  his  hypothesis,  has  printed  that 
first  which  was  published  last.  In  one, 
the  most  valuable  passage  is  perhaps  the 
Elegy  on  Good  Sense ;  and  the  other,  the 
End  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  Epistle  to  Arbnthnot,  now  arbi- 
trarily called  the  •  Prologue  to  the  Sa- 
tires,' is  a  performance  consisting,  as  it 
seems,  of  many  fragments  wrought  into 


one  design,  which  by  this  noion  of  scat- 
tered beauties  contains  more  striking 
paragraphs  than  could  probably  have' 
been  brought  together  into  an  occasional 
work.  As  there  is  no  stronger  motive .. 
to  exertion  than  self-defence,  no  part  has 
more  elegance,  spirit,  or  dignity,  than  tl»e  . 
poet's  vindication  of  his  own  character. 
The  meanest  passage  is  the  satire  upon 
Sporus. 

Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their 
names  flrom  the  year,  and  which  ai^ 
called  the  *  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,'  it 
was  very  justly  remarked  by  Savage,  . 
that  the  second  was  in  the  whole  more 
strongly  conceived,  and  more  equally 
supported,  but  that  it  had  no  single  pas- 
sages equal  to  the  contention  in  the  first 
for  the  dignity  of  Vice,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  triumph  of  Corruption. 

The  *  Imitations  of  Horace '  seem  to 
have  been  written  as  relaxations  of  his 
genius.  This  employment  became  his 
favourite  by  its  facility;  the  plan  was 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  nothing  was  re- 
quired but  to  accommodate,  as  he  conki, 
the  sentiments  of  an  old  author  to  recent 
facts  or  familiar  images;  but  what  is 
easy  is  seldom  excellent,  such  imitations 
cannot  give  pleasure  to  common  readers ; 
the  man  of  learning  may  be  sometime^ 
surprised  and  delighted  by  an  unexpected 
parallel;  but  the  comparison  requires 
knowledge  of  the  original,  which  will 
likewise  often  detect  strained  applica- 
tions. Between  Roman  images  and  Eng- 
lish manners,  there  will  be  an  irrecon- 
cilable  dissimilitude,  and  the  work  will 
be  generally  uacouth  and  party-coloured ; 
neither  original  nor  translated,  neither 
ancient  nor  modem*. 

Pope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely 
adjusted  to  each  other,  all  the  qualities 
that  constitute  genius.  He  had  /noeit- 
Hon,  by  which  new  trains  of  events  are 
formed,  and  new  scenes  of  imagery  dia- 

•  In  one  of  these  poems  is  a  couplet,  to 
which  beloDgi  a  siory  related  by  the  reTciend 
Dr.  Ridley : 

Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  rafe; 
Hard  worda,  or  banging,  if  your  judge  be 

Sir  Francis  Page,  conceiving  that  his  namt 
was  meant  to  All  up  the  blank,  sent  bis  clerk 
to  complain  of  the  insult.  Pope  told  the  yovng 
man,  tliat  the  blank  might  be  supplied  by 
many  monosyllables,  other  than  the  jndae's 
name  i—**  But.  sir,the  jud(re  says  that  no  other 
word  will  roaxe  sense  of  the  passage."—**  So 
then  it  seemit,"  savs  Pope,  *'  your  master  is 
not  only  a  judge,  out  a  poet:  as  that  is  the 
case,  the  orldii  are  against  me.  Give  my  re- 
spects to  the  judge,  and  tell  him.  I  will  not 
conten<i  with  one  that  has  the  advantage  of 
roe,  and  he  may  All  up  ihe  blank  as  be 
pleases."  Judge  Page  probably  owed  this 
distinction  to  tbe  uiuustifiable  insolence  he 
displayed  on  the  memorable  trial  of  Savage, 
of  whom  Pop*  wa  the  sincere  Aiend. 
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played,  as  in  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock ;' 
and  by  which  extrinsic  and  adventitious 
-  embeUisbments  and  illustrations  are  con- 
Jiiected  with  a  known  solyect,  as  in  the 
■^  '  Essay  on  Criticism/  He  had  Imagi- 
"  nationf  which  strongly  impresses  on  the 
writer's  mind,  and  enables  him  to  con- 
vey to  the  reader,  the  various  forms  of 
nature,  incidents  of  life,  and  energies  of 
passion,  as  in  his  '  Eloisa,'  '  Windsor 
Forest/  and  *  Ethic  EpisUes/  He  had 
Judgment,  which  selects  from  life  or 
nature  what  the  present  purpose  requires, 
and  by  separating  the  essence  of  things 
fh>m  its  concomitants,  often  makes  the 
representation  more  powerful  than  the 
reality ;  and  he  had  colours  of  language 
always  before  him,  ready  to  decorate  his 
matter  vrith  every  grace  of  elegant  ex- 
pression,  as  when  he  accommodates  his 
diction  to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of 
Homer's  sentiments  and  descriptions. 

Poetical  expression  includes  sound  as 
well  as  meanin|; ;  "  Music,"  says  Dry- 
den,  "  is  inarticulate  poetry  ;'*  among 
the  excellences  of  Pope,  therefore,  must 
be  mentioned  the  melody  of  his  metre. 
By  perusing  the  works  of  Dryden,  he 
discovered  the  most  perfect  fabric  of 
English  verse,  and  habituated  himself  to 
that  only  which  he  found  the  best;  in 
consequence  of  which  restraint,  his  poetry 
has  been  censured  as  too  uniformly  mu- 
sical, and  as  glutting  the  ear  with  un- 
varied sweetness.  I  suspect  this  objec- 
tion to  be  the  cant  of  those  who  judge 
by  principles  rather  than  perception ; 
and  who  would  even  themselves  have 
less  pleasure  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried 
to  relieve  attention  by  studied  discords, 
or  affected  to  break  his  lines  and  vary 
his  pauses. 

Bnt  though  he  was  thus  careful  of  his  ver- 
sification, he  did  not  oppress  his  powers 
with  superfluous  rigour.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  with  Boilean,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  might  be  refined  till  the 
difficulty  should  overbalance  the  advan- 
tage. The  construction  of  his  language 
is  not  always  strictly  grammatical ;  with 
those  rhymes  which  prescription  had 
conjoined,  he  contented  himself,  without 
regard  to  Swift's  remonstrances,  though 
there  was  no  striking  consonance;  nor 
was  be  very  careful  to  vary  his  termina- 
tion, or  to  refuse  admission,  at  a  small 
distance,  to  the  same  rhymes. 

To  Swift's  edict  for  the  exclusion  of 
Alexandrines  and  Triplets  he  paid  little 
re^rd;  he  admitted  them,  but,  in  the 
opmion  of  Fenton,  too  rarely ;  he  uses 
them  more  liberally  in  his  translation 
than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes;  and 
always,  I  think,  unsuccessfully,  except 
once  in  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock/ 


Expletives  he  very  early  ejected  from 
his  verses ;  bnt  he  now  and  then  admits 
an  epithet  rather  commodious  than  im- 
portant. Each  of  the  six  first  lines  of 
the  '  Iliad '  might  lose  two  syllables  with 
very  little  diminution  of  the  meaning^ 
and  sometimes,  after  all  his  art  and  la- 
bour, one  verse  seems  to  be  made  for 
the  sake  of  another.  In  his  latter  pro- 
ductions the  diction  is  sometimes  vitiated 
by  French  idioms,  with  which  Boling* 
broke  had  perhaps  infected  him. 

I  have  been  tok)  that  the  couplet  by 
which  he  declared  his  own  ear  to  be  most 
gratified  was  this : 

Lo,  where  Msotis  sleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanai*  through  a  waste  ofsoowt. 

But  the  reason  of  this  preference  I  cannot 
discover. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  happy  combination  of  words, 
or  a  phrase  poetically  elegant  in  the  Eng- 
lish  language,  which  Pope  has  not  in- 
serted into  his  version  of  Homer.  How 
he  obtained  possession  of  so  many  beauties 
of  speech,  it  were  desirable  to  know. 
That  he  gleaned  from  authors,  obscure  as 
well  as  eminent,  what  he  thought  bril- 
liant or  useful,  and  preserved  it  all  in  a 
regular  collection,  is  no^  unlikely .  When, 
in  his  last  years,  Hall's  Satires  were 
shown  him,  be  wished  that  he  had  seen 
them  sooner. 

New  sentiments  and  new  images  others 
may  produce  ;  but  to  attempt  any  further 
improvement  of  versification  will  be  dan- 
gerous. Art  and  diligence  have  now  done 
their  best,  and  what  shall  be  added  will 
be  the  effort  of  tedious  toil  and  needless 
curiosity. 

After  all  this,  it'  is  surely  superfluous 
to  answer  the  question  that  has  once  been 
asked.  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet?  other- 
wise than  by  asking  in  return.  If  Pope 
be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be 
found  1  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a  de- 
finition will  only  show  the  narrowness 
of  the  definer,  though  a  definition  which 
shall  exclude  Pope  will  not  easily  be 
made.  Let  us  look  round  upon  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  back  upon  the  past ;  let 
us  inquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind 
has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry ;  let 
their  productions  be  examined,  and  their 
claims  stated,  and  the  pretensions  of 
Pope  will  be  no  more  disputed.  Had 
he  given  the  world  only  his  version,  the 
name  of  poet  must  have  been  alloweil 
him :  if  the  writer  of  the  Iliad  were  to 
class  his  successors,  he  would  assign  a 
very  high  place  to  his  translator,  without 
requiring  any  other  evidence  of  Genius. 

The  following  Letter,  of  which  the 
original  is  in  the  hands  of  lord  Hard 
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wicke,  was  commnnicated  to  me  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Jodrell. 

"  To  Mr.  Bridges,  at  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don'8,  at  Falham. 

"  SIR, 

**  The  favoar  of  yoor  Letter,  with  yoar 
Remarks,  can  never  be  enongh  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  the  speed  with  which  you 
discharged  so  troublesome  a  task  doables 
the  obligation. 

"  I  roust  own,  yon  have  pleased  me 
very  much  by  the  commendations  so  ill 
bestowed  upon  me ;  but,  I  assure  yon, 
much  more  by  the  frankness  of  your  cen- 
sure, which  I  ought  to  take  the  more 
kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is  more  advan- 
tage to  a  scribbler  to  be  improved  in  his 
judgment  than  to  be  soothed  in  his  va- 
nity. The  greater  part  of  those  devia- 
tions from  the  Greek,  which  you  have 
observed,  I  was  led  into  by  Chapman 
and  Hobbes ;  who  are,  it  seems,  as  much 
celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
original,  as  they  are  decried  for  the  bad- 
ness of  their  translations.  Chapman  pre- 
tends to  have  restored  the  genuine  sense 
of  the  author,  flrom  the  mistakes  of  all 
former  explainers,  in  several  hundred 
places :  and  the  Cambridge  editors  of 
the  large  Homer,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
attributed  so  much  to  Hobbes,  that  they 
confess  they  have  corrected  the  old  Latin 
interpretation  very  often  by  his  version. 
For  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  au- 
thor's meaning  to  be  as  yon  have  ex- 
plained it;  yet  their  authority,  joined  to 
the  knowledge  of  my  own  imperfectness 
in  the  language,  overruled  me.  However, 
sir,  you  may  be  confident,  I  think  yon  in 
the  right,  because  you  happen  to  be  of 
my  opinion :  for,  men  (let  them  say  what 
they  will)  never  approve  any  other's 
sense,  but  as  it  squares  with  their  own. 
But  you  have  made  me  much  more  proud 
of,  and  positive  in  my  judgment,  since 
it  is  strengthened  by  yours.  I  think 
your  criticisms,  which  regard  the  ex- 
pression, very  just,  and  shall  make  my 
profit  of  them  :  to  give  yon  some  proof 
that  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  alter  three 
verses  on  your  bare  objection,  though  I 
have  Mr.  Dryden's  example  for  each  of 
them.  And  this,  I  hope,  yon  will  ac- 
count no  small  piece  of  obedience,  from 
one,  who  values  the  authority  of  one  true 
po^t  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or  com- 
mentators. But,  though  I  speak  thus  of 
commentators,  I  will  continue  to  read 
carefully  all  I  can  procure,  to  make  up, 
that  way,  for  my  own  want  of  critical 
understanding  in  the  original  beauties  of 
Homer.  Though  the  greatest  of  them 
are  certainly  those  of  Invention  and  De- 
sign, which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the 
language:   for  the  distinguishing  excel- 


lences of  Homer  are  (by  the  consent  of 
the  best  critics  of  all  nations)  first  in  the 
manners  (which  include  all  the  speeches, 
as  being  no  other  than  the  representations 
of  each  person's  manners  by  his  words) ; 
and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire,  which 
carries  yon  away  with  him,  with  that 
wonderful  force,  that  no  man  who  has  a 
true  poetical  spirit  is  master  of  himself, 
while  he  reads  him.  Homer  makes  yon 
interested  and  concerned  before  you  are 
aware,  all  at  once,  whereas  Virgil  does  it 
by  soft  degrees.  This,  I  believe,  is  what 
a  translator  of  Homer  ought  principally 
to  imitate ;  and  it  is  very  hard  for  any 
translator  to  come  np  to  it,  because  the 
chief  reason  why  ail  transl^ons  fall 
short  of  their  originals  is,  that  the  very 
constraint  they  are  obliged  to,  renders 
them  heavy  and  dispirit^. 

**  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  lan- 
guage, as  I  take  it,  consists  in  that  noble 
simplicity  which  runs  through  all  his 
works  ;  (and  yet  his  diction,  contrary  to 
what  one  would  imagine  consistent  with 
simplicity,  is  at  the  same  time  very  co- 
pious.) i  don't  know  how  I  have  run 
into  this  pedantry  in  a  Letter,  but  I  find 
I  have  said  too  much,  as  well  as  spoken 
too  inconsiderately :  w  hat  farther  thoughts 
I  have  spoken  upon  this  subject,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  communicate  to  you  (for  my 
own  improvement)  when  we  meet ;  which 
is  a  happiness  I  very  earnestly  desire,  as 
I  do  likewise  some  opportunity  of  proving 
how  much  I  think  myself  obliged  to  your 
friendship,  and  how  truly  I  am,  sir, 

**  Your  most  faithftil,  humble  servant, 

"  A.  POPB." 


The  Criticism  upon  Pope's  Epitaphs, 
which  was  printed  in  '  The  Universal 
Visitor,'  is  placed  here,  being  too  minnte 
and  particular  to  be  inserted  in  the  Life. 

EvBRT  Art  is  best  taught  by  example. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  cultiva- 
tion Of  propriety,  than  remarks  on  the 
works  of  those  who  have  most  excelled. 
I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  at  this  tfisit, 
to  entertain  the  young  students  in  poetry 
with  an  examination  of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 
To  define  an  epitaph  is  useless ;  every 
one  knows  that  it  is  an  inscription  on  a 
Tomb.  An  epitaph,  therefore,  implies 
no  particular  character  of  writing,  but 
may  be  composed  in  verse  or  prose.  It 
is  indeed  commonly  panegyrical ;  be- 
cause we  are  seldom  distinguished  with 
a  stone  but  by  our  friends ;  but  it  has  no 
rule  to  restrain  or  mollify  it,  except  this, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  com- 
mon beholders  may  be  expected  to  have 
leisure  and  patience  to  peruse. 
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CHARLES  EARL  OF  DORSET, 

Jn  the  Church  qf  Wythyham  in  StMex. 

Dorset,  tbeirrace  of  courts,  the  Mute*t  pride, 
J^tron  of  ant,  and  judge  of  nature,  died. 
Tbe  scourge  of  pride,  though  sanctified  or 

freat, 
n  learning,  and  ofltnaTes  in  sUte; 
Yet  soft  io  nature,  though  severe  his  iay, 
Hh  anger  moral,  and  bis  wisdom  gay. 
Bless'd  satirist !  who  touchM  the  means  so 

true. 
As  Rbow'd,  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
Bless'd  courtier !  who  could  king  and  country 

please. 
Yet  sarred  kept  his  friendships,  and  his  ease. 
Bless'd   peer!  his  great  foreflither's  every 

grace 
Reflecting,  and  reflected  in  his  race; 
where  other  Biickhursts,  other  Dorsets  shine, 
And  patriots  still,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The  first  distich  of  this  epitaph  contains 
a  kind  of  infrmation  i;vhich  few  wonld 
want,  that  the  man  for  whom  the  tomb 
was  erected,  died.  There  are  indeed 
some  qaalities  worthy  of  praise  ascribed 
to  the  dead,  bat  none  that  were  likely  to 
exempt  him  from  the  lot  of  man,  or  in- 
cline ns  mnch  to  wonder  that  he  should 
oie.  What  is  meant  by  "  judge  of  na- 
tnre,"  is  not  easy  to  say.  Nature  is  not 
the  object  of  human  judgment ;  for  it  is 
in  vain  to  judge  where  we  cannot  alter. 
If  by  nature  is  meant  what  is  commonly 
called  nature  by  the  critics,  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  things  really  existing,  and 
actions  really  performed,  nature  cannot 
be  properly  opposed  to  art ;  nature  being, 
w  this  sense,  only  the  best  eflFect  of  art. 
The  scoui^e  of  pride— 

Of  this  couplet,  the  second  line  is  not, 
what  is  intended,  an  illustration  of  the 
former.  PHde^  in  the  Greats  is  indeed 
well  enough  connected  with  knaves  in 
state,  though  knaves  is  a  word  rather  too 
ludicrous  and  light ;  but  the  mention  of 
sanctified  pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughts 
to/(^»  in  leamiim,  but  rather  to  some 
*P*cies  of  tyranny  or  oppression,  some- 
thing more  gloomy  and  more  formidable 
than  foppery. 

Yet  soft  in  nature— 

This  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not 
first  bestowed  on  Dorset  by  Pope.    The 
next  verse  is  extremely  beautiful. 
BlessM  satirist!— 

In  this  distich  is  another  line  of  which 
Pope  was  not  the  author.  I  do  not  mean 
|<>  blame  these  imitations  with  much 
barahness ;  in  long  performances  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  avoided ;  and  in  shorter 
tl  ™*^  **®  indulged,  because  the  train 
J>f  the  composition  may  naturally  involve 
theta,  or  the  scantiness  of  the  subject 
*»iow  little  choice.    However,  what  is 


borrowed  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our 
own ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  critical 
justice  to  give  every  bird  of  the  Moses 
his  proper  feather. 

BlessM  courtier!— 

Whether  a  courtier  can  properly  be 
commended  for  keeping  his  ea$e  sacred, 
may  perhaps  be  disputable.  To  please 
king  and  country,  without  sacrificing 
friendship  to  any  change  of  times,  was  a 
very  uncommon  instance  of  prudence  or 
felicity,  and  deserved  to  be  kept  separate 
from  so  poor  a  commendation  as  care  of 
his  ease.  I  wish  onr  poets  would  attend 
a  little  more  accurately  to  the  use  of  the 
word  sacred,  which  surely  should  never 
be  applied  in  a  serious  composition,  but 
where  some  reference  may  be  made  to  a 
higher  Being,  or  where  some  duty  is  ex« 
acted  or  implied.  A  man  may  keep  his 
friendship  sacred,  because  promises  of 
fl-iendship  are  very  awful  ties;  but  me- 
thinkshe  cannot,  but  in  a  burlesque  sense, 
be  said  to  keep  his  ease  sacred, 
Bless*d  peer  !— 

The  blessing  ascribed  to  the  peer  has 
no  connexion  with  his  peerage :  they 
might  happen  to  any  other  man,  whose 
posterity  were  likely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be 
worthy  either  of  the  writer  or  the  man 
entombed. 


SIR  WILLIAM  TRUMBULL, 

One  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  qf 
State  to  King  PVUliam  III.  who, 
having  res^/ned  his  place,  died  in  his 
retirement  at  EastJiamstead  in  Berk- 
shire,  1716. 

A  pleasing  form ;  a  firm,  yet  cauUons  mind  ; 

Sincere,  though  prudent;  constant,  yet  re- 
signed ; 

Honour  uocbanged,  a  principle  professed, 

Fix'd  to  one  side,  but  moderate  to  the  rest; 

An  honest  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too ; 

Just  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  true; 

Fili'd  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 

A  scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth; 

A  generous  faitb,  from  superstition  free ; 

A  love  to  peace,  and  bate  of  tyranny ; 

Such  this  man  was ;  who  now,  from  earth  re- 
moved. 

At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  loved. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others, 
there  appears,  at  the  first  view,  h  fault 
which  I  think  scarcely  any  beauty  can 
compensate.  The  name  is  omitted.  The 
end  of  an  epitaph  is  to  convey  some  ac- 
count of  the  dead  ;  and  to  what  purpose 
is  any  thing  told  of  him  whose  name  is 
concealed  t  An  epitaph,  and  a  history  of 
a  nameless  hero,  are  equally  absurd,  since 
the  virtues  and  qaalities  so  recounted  in 
either  are  scattered  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
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tone  to  be  appropriated  by  gneis.  The 
name,  it  is  tme,  may  be  read  upon  the 
stone ;  bat  what  obligation  has  it  to  the 
poet,  whose  verses  wander  over  the  earth, 
and  leave  their  subject  behind  them,  and 
who  is  forced,  lilce  an  anskilfal  painter, 
to  make  his  parpose  known  by  adven- 
titious help? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  eleva- 
tion, and  contains  nothing  striking  or 
E articular;  but  the  poet  is  not  to  be 
lamed  for  the  defects  of  his  subject. 
He  said  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be 
said.  There  are,  however,  some  defects 
which  were  not  made  necessary  by  the 
character  in  which  he  was  employed. 
There  is  no  opposition  between  an  honeat 
courtier  and  a  patriot ;  for,  an  hone»t 
courtier  cannot  but  be  a  patriot. 

It  wasnnsaitable  to  the  nicety  required 
in  short  compositions,  to  close  his  verse 
with  the  word  too:  every  rhyme  should 
be  a  word  of  emphasis  ;  nor  can  this  rule 
be  safely  neglected,  except  where  the 
length  of  the  poem  makes  slight  inaccu- 
racies excusable,  or  allows  room  for 
beauties  sufficient  to  overpower  the  ef- 
fects of  petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  line 
the  word  filled  is  weak  and  prosaic, 
having  no  particular  adaptation  to  any 
of  the  words  that  follow  it. 

The  thought  in  the  last  line  is  imperti- 
nent, having  no  connexion  with  the  fore- 
going character,  nor  with  the  condition 
of  the  man  described.  Had  the  epitaph 
been  written  npon  the  poor  conspirator* 
who  died  lately  in  prison,  after  a  con- 
finement of  more  than  forty  years,  with- 
out any  crime  proved  against  him,  the 
sentiment  had  been  just  and  pathetical ; 
but  why  should  Trumbull  be  congratu- 
lated npon  his  liberty,  who  had  never 
known  restraint  f 

ONTHB 

HON.  SIMON  HARGOURT, 

Only  Son  qf  the  Lord  Chancellor  Har- 
court,  at  the  Church  qf  Stanton- 
Uarcourt  in  Oxfordshire,  1720. 

To  this  »ad  shrine,  whoe'er  tboo  art,  draw 

near, 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  lored,  the  son  mmt 

dear: 
Who  ne'er  knew  Joy,  but  friendship  might 

divide, 
Or  gave  his  father  i^rief  but  when  he  died. 

How  vain  \*  reason,  eloquence  how  wealc ! 
If  Hope  must  teli  what  HARCOURT  cannot 

speak. 
Oh.letthy  once-Iored  friend  inscribe  thy  stone. 
And  with  a  fatlier's  sorrows  mix  his  own ! 

This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable 
for  the  artful  introduction  of  the  name, 

•  Major  Beruiirdi ;  who  died  in  Newgate, 
""fpt.  90, 17)6. 


which  is  inserted  with  a  peculiar  felicity, 
to  which  chance  must  concur  with  ge- 
nius, which  no  man  can  hope  to  attain 
twice,  and  which  cannot  be  copied  bnt 
with  servile  imitation. 

I  cannot  bnt  wish  that,  of  this  Inscrip- 
tion, the  two  last  lines  had  been  omitted, 
as  they  take  away  from  the  energy  what 
they  do  not  add  to  the  sense. 


JAMES  CRAGGS,  ESQ. 
In  Westmineter  Abbey* 

JA00BU8  CRA06B, 

XBGI  UAiaVM  BIUTA.NNiai  A  SBCRBnfr 

BT  00N8IUI8  SANCnORIBCS, 

ruircins  faiutbr  ac  fopuu  amor  sr 

dbucub: 

VERT  irrnuB  bt  xnviima  major, 

ANNOS  HBO  PAOCOS,  ZXXV. 
OB.  PBB.  XYI.  MDOCXZ. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  sincere^ 
In  action  Nuthfui,  and  in  honour  clear! 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serred  no  prirateend. 
Who  rain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend ; 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved. 
Praised,  wept,  and  honour'd,  by  the  Muse  be 

The  lines  on  Graggs  were  not  origi- 
nally intended  for  an  epitaph ;  and  there- 
fore some  faults  are  to  be  imputed  to  the 
violence  with  which  they  are  torn  fh>m 
the  poem  that  first  contained  them.  We 
may,  however,  observe  some  defects. 
There  is  a  redundancy  of  words  in  the 
first  couplet :  it  is  superfluous  to  teli  of 
him,  who  was  Hncere,  true,  Kad  faith' 
ful,  that  he  was  in  honour  clear, 

lliere  seems  to  be  an  opposition  in- 
tended in  the  fourth  line,  which  is  not 
very  obvious :  where  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  positions,  that  he  gained 
no  title  and  lost  no  friend  ? 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the 
absurdity  of  joining,  in  the  same  inscrip- 
tion, Latin  and  English,  or  verse  and 
prose.  If  either  language  be  preferable 
to  the  other,  let  that  only  be  used  ;  for, 
no  reason  can  be  given  why  part  of  the 
information  should  be  given  in  one  tongue, 
and  part  in  another,  on  a  tomb,  moi* 
than  in  any  other  place,  or  on  any  ottKn* 
occasion  ;  and  to  tell  all  that  can  be  con- 
veniently told  in  verse,  and  then  to  call 
in  the  help  of  prose,,  has  always  the  ap« 
pearance  of  a  very  artless  expedient,  oc 
of  an  attempt  unaccomplished.  Sncb 
an  epitaph  resembles  the  conversation  of 
a  foreigner,  who  tells  part  of  bis  meaning 
by  words,  and  conveys  part  by  signs. 

INTENDED  FOR  MR.  ROWE, 

In  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thy  relics,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  trust. 
And  sacred  place  by  Dryden's  awful  du^t; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nanieteM  stone  he  lies. 
To  which  thy  tomb  shtill  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
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£ff*^i?  *V  »*•»'?«  «'»»«'«•  »«>«*  endlcM  rest ! 
BieM'd  in  thy  geniut;  in  thy  love,  too,  bleM'd! 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  nupplies 
What  a  whole  thankieM  land  to  bis  denies. 

Of  this  inscription  the  chief  fault  is, 
that  it  belongs  less  to  Rowe,  for  whom 
it  was  written,  than  to  Dryden,  who  was 
buried  near  him,  and,  indeed,  gives  very 
little  information  concerning  either. 

To  wish  Pectce  to  thy  shade  is  too 
mythological  to  be  admitted  into  a  Chris- 
tian temple:  the  ancient  worship  has 
infected  almost  all  our  other  composi- 
tions, and  might  therefore  be  contented 
to  spare  our  epitaphs.  Let  fiction,  at 
least,  cease  with  life ;  and  let  us  be  te- 
nons over  the  grave. 

ON 

MRS.  CORBET, 
WJio  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  Breast*, 
Here  reato  a  woman,  s^ood  without  pretence, 
BlesM'd  with  plain  reason,  and  with  sober  sense : 
IJo  conquest  she,  but  o'er  herself,  desired : 
No  arts  essay'd,  but  not  to  be  admired. 
Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown. 
Convinced  that  Virtue  only  is  our  own. 
»o  unaiTected,  so  composed  a  mind, 
So  firm,  yet  soft,  so  strong,  yet  so  reBned, 
Heaven,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tried: 
The  saint  sustatnM  it,  but  the  woman  died. 

I  have  always  considered  this  as  (he 
most  valuable  of  all  Pope's  epitaphs; 
the  subject  of  it  is  a  character  not  dis- 
criminated by  any  shining  or  eminent  pe- 
cnliarities ;  yet  that  which  really  makes, 
thoogh  not  the  splendour,  the  felicity  of 
life,  and  that  which  every  wise  man  will 
choose  for  his  final  and  lasting  companion 
in  the  languor  of  age,  in  the  quiet  of  pri- 
vacy, when  he  departs  weary  and  dis- 
gusted from  the  ostentations,  the  volatile, 
and  the  vain.  Of  such  a  character,  which 
the  dull  overlook,  and  the  gay  despise, 
it  was  fit  that  the  value  should  be  made 
known,  and  the  dignity  established.  Do- 
mestic virtue,  as  it  is  exerted  without 
great  occasions,  or  conspicuous  conse- 
quences, in  an  even  unnoted  tenor,  re- 
quired the  genius  of  Pope  to  display  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  attract  regard, 
and  enforce  reverence.  Who  can  forbear 
to  lament  that  this  amiable  woman  has 
DO  name  in  the  verses  t 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  inscription 
be  examined,  it  will  appear  less  faulty 
than  the  rest.  There  is  scarcely  one  line 
taken  from  common-places,  unless  it  be 
that  in  which  only  Virtue  is  said  to  be 
our  own.  I  once  heard  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  excellence  object  to  the 
fourth  line,  that  it  contained  an  unnatural 
and  incredible  panegyric.  Of  this,  let 
the  ladies  judge. 

•  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Margaret,  Westminster. 
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ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  THE 

HON.  ROBERT  DIGBY,  AND  OP 

HIS  SISTER  MARY, 
Erected  by  their  Father  the  Lord  Dig. 

by,  in  the  Church  qf  Sherborne  m 

Dorsetshire,  1727. 

6n !  fair  exiBimple  of  untainted  youth. 
Of  modest  wisdom,  and  pacific  irutli : 
Composed  in  sufferings,  and  in  joy  sedate. 
Good  without  noise,  without  pretension  great 
Just  of  ihy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere,  * 
\^ho  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  miabt 

hear:  * 

Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mind. 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind: 
Go,  live!  for  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  mortal  to  divine. 
And  thou,  bless'd  maid !  attendant  on  his 

doom. 
Pensive  hast  follow'd  to  the  silent  tomb, 
Steer'd  the  same  course  to  the  same  ouiet 

shore,  ^ 

Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more ' 
Go,  then,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  known! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  emoy  are  one! 
Yet  uke  these  tears.  Mortality's  relief. 
And,  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
I'bese  little  rites,  a  stone,  a  verse  receive. 
*Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give ! 

This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother 
only  a  general  indiscriminate  character, 
and  of  the  sister  tells  nothing  but  that  she 
died.  The  difficulty  in  writing  epitaphs 
is  to  give  a  particular  and  appropriate 
praise.  This,  however,  is  not  always  to 
be  performed,  whatever  be  the  diligence 
or  ability  of  the  writer;  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  "  have  no  character  at 
all,"  have  little  that  distinguishes  them 
from  others  equally  good  or  bad;  and 
therefore  nothing  can  be  said  of  them 
which  may  not  be  applied  with  equal 
propriety  to  a  thousand  more.  It  is  in- 
deed no  great  panegyric,  that  there  is 
enclosed  in  this  tomb  one  who  was  born 
in  one  year,  and  died  in  another;  yet 
many  useful  and  amiable  lives  have  been 
spent,  which  leave  little  materials  for  any 
other  memorial.  These  are  however  not 
the  proper  subjects  of  poetry ;  and  when, 
ever  friendship,  or  any  other  motive, 
obliges  a  poet  to  write  on  such  subjects, 
he  must  be  forgiven  if  he  sometimes  wan- 
ders in  generalities,  and  utters  the  same 
praises  over  different  tombs. 

The  scantiness  of  human  praises  can 
scarcely  be  made  more  apparent,  than 
by  remarking  how  often  Pope  has,  in  the 
few  epitaphs  which  he  composed,  found 
it  necessary  to  borrow  from  himself.  The 
fourteen  epitaphs,  which  he  has  written, 
comprise  about  a  hundred  and  forty  lines, 
in  which  there  are  more  repetitions  than 
will  easily  be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  his 
works.  In  the  eight  lines  which  make 
the  character  of  Digby,  there  is  scarce 
any  thought,  or  word,  which  may  not  bo 
found  in  the  other  epitaphs. 
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The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  strong- 
est and  most  elegant,  is  borrowed  from 
Dryden.  The  conclusion  is  the  same  with 
that  on  Harcoort,  but  is  here  more  ele- 
|;ant  and  better  connected. 


SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER, 

In  Westminster  Abbey,  1723. 

Koeller!  by  Heaven,  and  not  a  master,  taug:bt. 
Whose  art  was  nature,  and  whose  pictures 

thought; 
Now  for  two  ages,  having  snatcb'd  from  fate 
Whatever  was  beauteous  or  whatever  was 

great. 
Lies  crownM  with  Princes*  honours.  Poets' 

lays, 
Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirst  of  praise. 
Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  miffht  outvie 
Her  works;  and  dying,  fears  herseli  must  die. 

Of  this  epitaph,  the  first  couplet  is 
good ;  the  second  not  bad ;  the  third  is 
deformed  with  a  broken  metaphor,  the 
word  croumed  not  being  applicable  to 
the  honours  or  the  lays;  and  the  fourth 
is  not  only  borrowed  from  the  epitaph 
on  Raphael,  bat  of  a  very  harsh  con- 
straction. 


GENERAL  HENRY  WITHERS, 
In  Westminster  Abbey,  1729. 

Here,  Withers,  rest!  thou  bravest,  gentlest 
mind. 

Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 

O!  bom  to  arms!  O!  worth  in  youth  ap- 
proved ! 

O !  soft  humanity  in  age  beloved  ! 

For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear. 

And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 
Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 

Thy  martial  spirit,  or  thy  social  love ! 

Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage. 

Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age ; 

Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 

The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  stone. 

The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  ano- 
ther instance  of  common-places,  though 
somewhat  diversified,  by  mingled  quali- 
ties, and  the  peculiarity  of  a  profession. 

The  second  couplet  is  abrupt,  general, 
and  impleasing ;  exclamation  seldom  suc- 
ceeds in  our  language ;  and,  I  think,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  particle  O  I 
used  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
always  offends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy ;  the 
value  expressed  for  him,  by  different 
sorts  of  men,  raises  him  to  esteem  ;  there 
is  yet  something  of  the  common  cant  of 
superficial  satirists,  who  suppose  that  the 
insincerity  of  a  courtier  destroys  all  his 
sensations,  and  that  be  is  equally  a  dis- 
sembler to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  should  wish  the 
epitaph  to  close,  but  that  I  should  be  un- 
willing to  lose  the  two  next  lines,  which  i 
yet  are  dearly  bought  if  they  cannot  be 


retained  without  ibe  four  that  follow 
them. 

ON 

MR.  ELIJAH  PENTON, 
At  EoMthamstead  in  Berkshire,  1730. 

This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marbles 

can, 
Mav  truly  say. "  Here  lies  an  honest  man!" 
A  Poei,  blest  beyond  the  Poet's  fate, 
Whom  Heaven  kept  sacred  from  the  Proud 

and  Great ; 
Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned 

ease. 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear^ 
From  Nature's  temperate  feast  rose  satisfied, 
Thank'd  Heaven  that  he  had  lived,  and  that 

he  died. 

The  first  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  bor- 
rowed from  Cfrashaw.  The  fonr  next 
lines  contain  a  species  of  praise  peculiar, 
original,  and  just.  Here,  therefore,  the 
inscription  should  have  ended,  the  latter 
part  containing  nothing  but  what  is  com- 
mon to  evei^  man  who  is  wise  and 
good.  The  character  of  Fenton  was  so 
amiable,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish 
for  some  poet  or  biographer  to  display  it 
more  fully  for  the  advanuge  of  posterity. 
If  he  did  not  stand  in  the  first  rank  of 
genius,  he  may  claim  a  place  in  the  se- 
cond ;  and,  whatever  criticism  may  ob- 
ject to  his  writings,  censure  Gould  find 
very  little  to  blame  in  his  life. 


MR.  GAY, 

In  Westminster  Abbey,  1732. 

Of  mamiers  gentle,  of  affections  mild; 

in  wit,  a  man ;  simplicity,  a  child  : 

With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage, 

Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  iash  the  age : 

Above  temptation,  in  a  low  estate; 

And,  uucorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  Great: 

A  safe  companion  and  an  easy  friend, 

Unblamed  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 

These  are  thy  honours!  not  that  here  thy 

bust 
is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dost; 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  shall  say. 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms— Here   lies 

GAY! 

As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  onr  au- 
thor, this  epitaph  was  probably  written 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  attention ; 
yet  it  is  not  more  successfully  executed 
than  the  rest,  for  it  will  not  always  hap- 
pen that  the  success  of  a  poet  is  propor- 
tionate to  his  labour.  The  same  observa- 
tion may  be  extended  to  all  works  of 
imagination,  which  are  often  influenced 
by  causes  wholly  out  of  the  performer's 
power,  by  hints  of  which  he  perceives 
not  the  origin,  by  sudden  elevations  of 
mind  which  he  cannot  produce  in  him- 
self, and  which  sometimes  rise  when  he 
expects  them  least. 
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POPE. 


The  two  parts  of  the  first  line  are  only 
echoes  of  each  other;  gentle  manner* 
and  mild  affection*,  if  they  mean  any 
thing,  mast  mean  the  same. 

That  Gay  was  a  man  in  wit  is  a  very 
frigid  commendation ;  to  have  the  wit  of 
a  man  is  not  roach  for  a  poet.  The  wit 
tfman,  and  the  Hmplictty  of  a  child^ 
make  a  poor  and  vulgar  contrast,  and 
raise  oo  ideas  of  excellence,  either  intel- 
lectual or  moral. 

lo  the  next  coaplet  rage  is  less  pro- 
perly introdvced  after  the  mention  of 
mildneuuidgentleneu,  which  are  made 
the  constituents  of  his  character ;  for  a 
man  so  mild  and  gentle  to  temper  his 
rage,  was  not  dHBcult. 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its 
sound,  and  mean  in  its  conception ;  the 
opposition  is  obvious,  and  the  word  Uuk 
used  absolutely,  and  without  any  modifi- 
cation, is  gross  and  improper. 

To  be  abeve  temptation  in  povertv, 
and  free  from  corruption  among  the 
Great,  is  indeed  such  a  peculiarity  as 
deserved  notice.  But  to  be  a  et^fe  com- 
panion is  a  praise  merely  negative, 
arising  not  from  possession  of  virtue,  but 
the  absence  of  vice,  and  that  one  of  the 
most  odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character, 
by  asserting  that  he  was  lamented  in  hit 
end.  Every  man  that  dies  is,  at  least  by 
the  writer  of  his  epitaph,  supposed  to  be 
lamented;  and  therefore  this  general  la- 
mentation does  no  honour  to  Gay. 

The  first  eight  lines  have  no  grammar ; 
the  adjectives  are  without  any  substan- 
tive, and  the  epitbeU  without  a  subject. 

The  thought  in  the  last  line,  that  Gay 
is  buried  in  the  bosoms  of  the  worthy 
and  the  good,  who  are  distinguished  only 
to  lengthen  the  line,  is  so  dark  that  few 
understand  it ;  and  so  harsh,  when  it  is 
explained,  that  still  fewer  approve. 

ihtxndxd  fob 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON, 

In  WettnUntter  Abbey, 

ISAACVS  NEWTON1D8: 

QiHsn  IflHumrtalen 

Tesuator,  Tempoty  Matora,  Coeluui : 

Bfortalepi 

Hoc  marmor  fatetar. 

Nature,  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  bid  in  night: 

God  told.  Let  Newtmt  he?  And  all  was  iTght. 

Of  this  epiUph,  short  as  it  Is,  the  faults 
seem  not  to  be  very  few.  Why  part 
should  be  Latin,  and  part  English,  it  is 
not  eas^  to  discover.  In  the  Latin  the 
opposition  of  Immortalie  and  Mor talis, 
is  a  mei-e  sound,  or  a  mere  quibble ;  he 
is  not  immortal  im  any  sense  contrary  to 
that  in  which  he  is  mortal. 
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In  the  verses  the  thought  is  obvious, 
and  the  words  night  and  light  are  too 
nearly  allied. 

ON 

EDMUND  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 
fVke  died  in  the  \9th  Year  of  his  Age,  1735. 


Ckj 
Of 
Th 
Or 
Til 
Th 
Yc 
Ai 
in 
Bn 
An 
Pa 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to 
the  rest ;  but  I  know  not  for  what  reason. 
To  crown  with  reifiection  is  surely  a 
mode  of  speech  approaching  to  nonsense. 
Opening  virtue*  blooming  round,  is 
something  like  Uutology ;  the  six  follow, 
ing  lines  are  poor  and  prosaic.  Art  is 
in  another  couplet  used  for  art*,  that  a 
rhyme  may  be  had  to  heart.  The  six 
last  lines  are  the  best,  but  not  excellent. 

The  rest  of  his  sepulchral  performances 
hardly  deserve  the  notice  of  criticism. 
The  contemptible  'Dialogue*  between 
Hb  and  Sbs  should  have  been  suppressed 
for  the  author's  sake. 

In  his  last  epiuph  on  himself,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the 
few  things  that  make  wise  men  serious, 
he  confounds  the  living  man  with  the 
dead: 

Under  this  8tone,OT  wder  this  sill. 
Or  under  this  turi;  &c. 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  ques- 
tk>n  under  what  he  is  buried  is  easily 
deckied.  He  forgot,  that  though  he  wrote 
the  epitaph  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  yet 
it  could  not  be  laid  over  him  till  his  grave 
was  made.  Such  is  the  folly  of  wit  when 
it  is  ill  employed. 

The  world  has  but  little  new ;  even  this 
wretchedness  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  following  tuneless  lines : 

Lii 

8«  sen 

Ss  '*" 

Si 

0\ 

Nl 

Ta 

Ut 

Vi 

Qu 

Ol 

Surely  Ariosto  did  not  venture  to  ex- 
pect that  his  trifle  would  have  ever  had 
such  an  iiluatrious  imitator. 
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PITT. 


Christopher  Pitt,  of  whom  whatever  I 
shall  relate,  more  than  has  been  already 
published,  I  owe  to  the  kind  commnni- 
cation  of  Dr.  Warton,  was  bom  in  1090 
at  Blandford,  the  son  of  a  physician 
rooch  esteemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  scholar 
into  Winchester  College,  where  he  was 
dlsttngnished  by  exercises  of  uncommon 
elegance,  and,  at  his  removal  to  New 
College  in  1719,  presented  to  the  elec- 
tors, as  the  product  of  his  private  and 
▼olantary  studies,  a  complete  version  of 
Lucan*8  poem,  which  he  did  not  then 
know  to  have  been  translated  by  Rowe. 

This  is  an  instance  of  early  diligence 
which  well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The 
suppression  of  such  a  work,  recommended 
by  such  uncommon  circumstances,  is  to 
be  regretted.  It  is  indeed  culpable  to 
load  libraries  with  superfluous  books ; 
but  incitements  to  early  excellence  are 
never  superfluous,  and  from  this  example 
the  danger  is  not  great  of  many  imita- 
tions. 

When  he  had  resided  at  his  college 
three  years,  he  was  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Pimpern  in  Dorsetshire  (1722), 
by  his  relation,  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Stratfield 
Sav  in  Hampshire;  and,  resigning  his 
fellowship,  continued  at  Oxford  two 
years  longer,  till  he  became  Master  of 
Arts  (1724). 

He  probably  aboutthis  time  translated 
Vida's « Art  of  Poetry,'  which  Tristram's 
splendid  edition  had  then  made  popular. 
In  this  translation  be  distinguished  him- 
self, both  by  its  general  elegance,  and 
by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  his  numbers 
to  the  images  expressed ;  a  beauty  which 
Yida  has  with  great  ardour  enforced  and 
exemplified. 

He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place 
very  pleasing  by  its  situation,  and  there- 
fore likely  to  excite  the  imagination  of 
a  poet ;  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life,  reverenced  for  his  virtue,  and  be- 
loved for  the  softness  of  his  temper  and 
the  easiness  of  his  manners.  Before 
strangers  he  had  something  of  the  scho- 
lar's timidity  or  distrust;  bqt  when  he 
became  familiar  he  was  in  a  very  bieh 
degree  cheerful  and  entertaining.  His 
general  benevolence  procured  general  re- 
spect ;  and  he  passed  a  life  placid  and 
honourable,  neither  too  great  for  the 
kindness  of  the  low,  nor  too  low  for  the 
notice  of  the  great. 

At  what  time  he  composed  his  '  Mis- 
cellany,' published  in  1727,  it  is  not  easy 
^or  necessary  to  know :  those  which  have 


dates  appear  to  have  been  rerj  early 
productions,  and  I  have  not  observed 
that  any  rise  above  mediocrity. 

The  success  of  his  'Yida'  animated 
him  to  a  higher  undertaking ;  and  in  his 
thirtieth  year  he  published  a  version  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Eneid.  This  being, 
I  suppose,  commended  by  his  friends,  be 
some  time  afterwards  added  three  or  four 
more ;  with  an  advertisement,  in  which 
he  represents  himself  as  translating  with 
great  indifference,  and  with  a  progress  of 
which  himself  was  hardly  conscious.  This 
can  hardly  be  true ;  and,  if  true,  is  no- 
thing to  the  reader. 

At  last,  without  any  further  conten- 
tion with  his  modesty,  or  any  awe  of  the 
name  of  Dryden,  he  gave  us  a  complete 
English  Eneid,  which  I  am  sorry  not  to 
see  joined  in  this  publication  with  hte 
other  poems*.  It  would  have  been 
pleasing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  two  best  translations  that  per- 
haps were  ever  produced  by  one  nation 
of  the  same  author. 

Pitt,  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dry- 
den, naturally  observed  his  failures,  and 
avoided  them;  and,  as  he  wrote  after 
Pope's  Iliad,  he  had  an  example  of  an 
exact,  equable,  and  splendid  versifica- 
tion. With  these  advantages,  seconded 
by  great  diligence,  he  might  successfully 
labour  particular  passages,  and  escape 
many  errors.  If  the  two  versions  are 
compared,  perhaps  the  result  would  be, 
that  Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by 
his  general  vigour  and  sprightliness,  and 
Pitt  often  stops  him  to  contemplate  the 
excellence  of  a  single  couplet ;  that  Dry- 
den's  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of 
delight,  and  that  Pitt's  beauties  are  neg- 
lected in  the  languor  of.  a  cold  and  Ibtless 
perusal ;  that  Pitt  pleases  the  critics,  and 
Dryden  the  people ;  that  Pitt  is  quoted, 
and  Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation 
which  this  great  work  deservedly  con- 
ferred ;  for  he  left  the  world  in  1748,  and 
lies  bnried  under  a  stone  at  Blandford, 
on  which  is  this  inscription : 

la  Memory  of 
CHR.  PITT,  clerk,  M.  A. 

Very  eminent 

for  bit  uleni*  in  poetry ; 

and  yet  more 

for  the  universal  candour  of 

his  mind,  and  ihe  primitive 

simplicity  of  his  manners. 

He  liTfd  innocent} 

and  died  beloved, 

Apr.  13. 1748, 

aged  48. 

*  It  has  been  added  to  tbe  collection. 
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THOMSON, 


James  Thomson,  the  son  of  a  miniBter 
well  esteemed  for  bis  piety  and  diligence, 
was  born  September  7, 1700,  at  Ednam, 
in  the  shire  of  Roxburgh,  of  which  his 
father  was  pastor.  His  mother,  whose 
name  was  Home,  inherited  as  coheiress 
a  portion  of  a  small  estate.  The  revenue 
of  a  parish  in  Scotland  is  seldom  large ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  commiseration  of 
the  difficolty  with  which  Mr.  Thomson 
supported  his  family,  having  nine  chil- 
dren, that  Mr.  Riccarton,  a  neighbouring 
minister,  discovering  in  James  nncora- 
mou  promises  of  future  excellence,  un- 
dertook to  superintend  his  education,  and 
provide  him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments 
of  learning  at  the  school  of  Jedburgh,  a 
place  which  he  delights  to  recollect  in 
his  poem  of '  Autumn ;'  but  was  not  con- 
sidered by  his  master  as  superior  to  com- 
mon boys,  though  in  those  early  days  he 
amused  his  patron  and  his  friends  with 
poetical  compositions ;  with  which,  how- 
ever, be  so  little  pleased  himself,  that  on 
every  new-year's  day  he  threw  into  the 
fire  all  the  productions  of  the  foregoing 
year. 

From  the  school  he  was  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  not  resided 
two  years  when  his  father  died,  and  left 
all  his  children  to  the  care  of  their  mo- 
ther, who  raised  upon  her  little  estate 


what  money  a  mortgage  could  afford, 
and,  removing  with  her  family  to  Edin- 
bui^h,  lived  to  see  her  son  rising  into 
eminence. 

The  de8i|n  of  Thomson's  friends  was 
to  breed  him  a  minister.  He  lived  at 
Edinburgh,  as  at  school,  without  distinc- 
tion or  expectation,  till,  at  the  usual  time, 
he  performed  a  probationary  exercise  by 
explaining  a  psalm.  His  diction  was  so 
poetically  splendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton, 
the  professor  of  Divinity,  reproved  him 
for  speaking  language  unintelligible  to  a 
popular  audience  ;  and  he  censured  one 
of  his  expressions  as  indecent*  if  not 
profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  re< 
pressed  his  thoughts  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character,  and  he  probably  cultivated 
with  new  diligence  his  blossoms  of  poetry, 
which,  however,  were  in  some  danger  of 
a  blast;  for,  submitting  his  productions 
to  some  who  thought  themselves  qualified 
to  criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  butfaults ; 
but,  finding  other  judges  more  favour* 
able,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  sink 
into  despondence. 

He  easily  discovered  that  the  only 
stage  on  which  a  poet  could  appear,  with 
any  hope  of  advantage,  was  jLondon ;  a 
place  too  wide  for  the  operation  of  petty 
competition  and  private  malignity,  wher«> 
merit  might  soon  become  conspicuo' 
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THOMSON. 


and  woold  find  friends  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came repatabie  to  befriend  it.  A  lady 
who  was  acquainted  with  bis  mother, 
advised  him  to  the  joomey,  and  promised 
some  coantenance  or  assistance,  wUch 
at  last  he  never  received;  however,  he 
justified  his  adventure  by  her  encoarage- 
ment,  and  came  to  seek  in  London  patro- 
nage and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  liis  way  to 
Mr.  Mallet,  then  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the 
duke  of  Montrose.  He  had  recoromenda- 
tiono  to  several  persons  of  consequence, 
which  he  had  tied  up  carefully  in  bis 
handkerchief ;  but  as  he  passed  along  the 
street,  with  the  gaping  curiosity  of  a 
new-comer,  his  attention  was  upon  every 
thing  rather  than  his  pocket,  and  bis 
magaeine  of  credentials  was  stolen  A'om 
him. 

His  first  want  was  a  pair  of  shoes.  For 
the  supply  of  all  his  necessities,  his  whole 
fbnd  was  his  '  Winter,'  which  for  a  time 
could  find  no  purchaser;  till,  at  last, 
Mr.  Millar  was  persuaded  to  buy  it  at  a 
low  price ;  and  this  low  price  he  had  for 
some  time  reason  to  regret ;  but,  by  ac- 
cident, Mr.  Whatley,  a  man  not  wholly 
unknown  among  authors,  happening  to 
turn  his  eye  upon  it,  was  so  delighted 
that  he  ran  from  place  to  place  celebrat- 
ing its  excellence.  Thomson  obtained 
likewise  the  notice  of  Aaron  Hill,  whom, 
being  friendless  and  indigent,  and  glad  of 
kindness,  he  courted  with  eveiy  expres- 
sion of  servile  adulation. 

'  Winter'  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spen- 
cer Gompton,  but  attracted  no  resard 
ft-om  him  to  the  author ;  till  Aaron  Hill 
awakened  his  attention  by  some  verses 
addressed  to  Thomson,  and  published  in 
one  of  the  news{>aper8,  which  censured 
the  great  for  their  neglect  of  ingenious 
men.  Thomson  then  received  a  present 
of  twenty  guineas,  of  which  he  gives  this 
account  to  flf  r.  Hill : 

**  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  last,  that  on 
Saturday  morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spen- 
cer Com  pton .  A  certain  gentleman,  with- 
out my  desire,  spoke  to  him  concerning 
me:  his  answer  was,  that  I  had  never 
come  near  him.  Then- the  gentleman  put 
the  question.  If  he  desired  that  I  should 
wait  on  him  f  He  retnrnedt  he  did.  On 
this,  the  gentleman  gave  me  an  introduc- 
tory letter  to  him.  He  received  me  in 
what  they  commonly  call  a  civil  man- 
ner;  asked  me  some  common-place 
questions;  and  made  me  a  present  of 
twenty  guineas.  I  am  very  ready  to  own 
that  the  present  was  larger  than  my  per- 
formance deserved ;  and  shall  ascribe  it 
to  his  generosity,  or  any  other  cause, 
rather  than  the  merit  of  the  address." 

The  poem,  which,  being  of  a  new 
kind,  few  wonid  venture  at  first  to  like, 


by  decrees  gained  upon  the  public ;  and 
one  edition  was  very  speedily  succeeded 
by  another. 

Thomson's  credit  was  now  high,  and 
every  day  brought  him  new  friends; 
among  others  Dr.  Handle,  a  man  after- 
wards unfortunately  famous,  sought  his 
acquaintance,  and  found  his  qualities 
such,  that  he  recommended  him  to  the 
lord  chancellor  Talbot. 

'  Winter'  was  accompanied,  in  many 
editions,  not  only  with  a  preface  and  de- 
dication, but  with  poetical  praises  by 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Mallet  (then  Malloch), 
and  Mira,  the  fictitious  name  of  a  lady 
once  too  well  known.  Why  the  dedica- 
tions are,  to  '  Winter'  and  the  other 
Seasons,  contrarily  to  custom,  left  oat  in 
the  collected  works,  the  reader  may  in- 
quire. 

The  next  year  (1727)  he  dutingnished 
himself  by  three  publications ;  of  *  Sum- 
mer,' in  pursuance  of  his  ^an ;  of  '  A 
Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton,' which  he  was  enabled  to  perform 
as  an  exact  philosopher  by  the  instrnc- 
tion  of  Mr.  Gray ;  and  of '  Britannia,'  a 
kind  of  poetical  invective  against  the 
ministry,  wliom  the  nation  then  thoogfat 
not  forward  enough  in  resenting  the  de- 
predations of  the  Spaniards.  By  this 
piece  he  declared  himself  an  adherent  to 
the  Opposition,  and  had  therefore  no 
favour  to  expect  from  the  Court. 

Thomson,  having  been  some  time  ea- 
tertained  in  the  family  of  the  loid  Bin- 
ning, was  desirous  of  testifying  his  grati- 
tode  by  making  him  the  patron  of  his 
'  Snnuner ;'  but  the  same  kindness  which 
had  first  disposed  lord  Binning  to  encoo- 
rage  him,  determined  him  to  refuse  the 
dedication,  which  was  by  his  advice  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Dodington,  a  man  who 
had  more  power  to  advance  the  repntft. 
tion  and  fortune  of  a  poet. 

'  Sprinc'  was  pablished  next  year, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  countess  of  Hert- 
ford; whose  practice  it  was  to  invite 
every  summer  some  poet  into  the  ooon- 
try,  to  hear  her  verses,  and  assist  her 
studies.  This  honour  was  one  sammer 
conferred  on  Thomson,  who  took  more 
delight  in  carousing  with  lord  Hertford 
and  his  friends  than  assisting  her  lady- 
ship's poetical  operations,  and  therefore 
never  received  another  summons. 

'Autumn,'  the  season  to  which  the 
'Spring'  and  '  Summer'  are  prepara- 
tory, still  remained  unsung,  and  was  de- 
layed till  he  published  (1730)  his  works 
collected. 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of 
'  Sophonisba,'  which  raised  such  expec- 
tation, that  every  rehearsal  was  dignified 
with  a  splendid  audience,  collected  to 
anticipate  the  delight  that  was  preparing 
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for  the  pablie.  It  was  obierved,  bow- 
ever,  that  nobody  was  mnch  affected,  and 
that  the  company  rose  as  flrom  a  moral 
lecture. 

It  had  upon  the  stage  do  onosnal  de- 
gree of  soccess.  Slight  accidents  will 
operate  npon  the  taste  of  pleasure.  There 
is  a  feeble  line  in  the  play : 

O  Sopbonisba,  Sophoniaba,  O ! 

Iliis  gave  occasion  to  a  waggish  parody : 

O,  Jammie  Tbom«on,  JammJe  ThomBon,  O ! 

which  for, a  while  was  echoed  through 
the  town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of 
the  Prologue  to  '  Sophonisba'  the  first 
part  was  written  by  Pope,  who  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  finish  it;  and  that  the 
concluding  lines  were  added  by  Mallet. 

Thomson  was,  not  long  afterwards,  by 
the  influence  <tf  Dr.  Rundle,  sent  to  travel 
with  Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  chancellor.  He  was  yet  young 
enoagh  to  receive  new  impressions,  to 
have  hb  opinions  rectified,  and  his  views 
enlarged;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to 
have  wanted  that  curiosity  which  is  inse- 
parable from  an  active  and  comprehen- 
sive mind.  He  may  therefore  now  be 
supposed  to  have  revelled  in  all  the  joys 
of  intellectual  luxury ;  he  was  every  day 
feasted  with  instructive  novelties;  be 
lived  splendidly  without  expense;  and 
might  expect  when  he  returned  home  a 
certain  establishment. 

At  this  time  a  long  course  of  opposition 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the  na- 
tion with  clamours  for  liberty,  of  which 
DO  man  felt  the  want ;  and  with  care  for 
liberty,  which  was  not  in  danger.  Thom- 
son, in  bis  travels  on  the  continent,  found 
or  fancied  so  many  evils  arising  from'  the 
tjrranny  of  other  governments,  that  he 
resolvra  to  write  a  very  long  poem,  in 
five  parts,  upon  '  Liberty.' 

While  he  was  busy  on  the  first  book, 
Mr.  Talbot  died ;  and  Thomson,  who  had 
been  rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the 
place  of  Secretary  of  the  Briefs,  pays  in 
the  initial  lines  a  decent  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were 
spent,  and  the  author  coogratuhited  him- 
self npon  it  as  his  noblest  work ;  bat  an 
anthor  and  his  reader  are  not  always  of 
a  mind.  '  Liberty'  called  in  vain  upon 
her  votaries  to  read  her  praises,  and  re- 
ward her  encomiast:  her  praises  were 
condemned  to  harbour  spiders,  and  to 
gather  dust :  none  of  Thomson's  perform- 
ances were  so  little  regarded. 

The  judgment  of  the  public  was  not 
erroneous;  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
images  must  tire  in  time ;  an  enumera- 
tion of  examples  to  prove  a  position 


which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the 
beginning  superfluous,  must  quickly  grow 
disgusting. 

The  poem  of  *  Liberty'  does  not  now 
appear  in  iU  original  state;  but,  when 
the  author's  works  were  cdlected  after 
his  death,  was  shortened  by  Sir  George 
Lyttelton,  with  a  liberty  which,  as  it  has 
a  manifest  tendency  to  lessen  the  confi* 
dence  of  society,  and  to  confound  the 
characters  of  authors,  by  making  one 
man  write  by  the  judgment  of  another, 
cannot  be  justified  by  any  supposed  pro- 
priety of  the  alteration,  or  kindness  of 
the  friend.— I  wish  to  see  it  exhibited  as 
its  author  left  it. 

Thomson  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty, 
and  seems  for  a  while  to  have  suspended 
his  poetry ;  but  he  was  soon  called  back 
to  labour  by  the  death  of  the  chancellor, 
for  his  place  then  became  vacant ;  and 
though  the  lord  Hardwicke  delayed  for 
some  time  to  give  it  away,  Thomson's 
bashfnlness  or  pride,  or  some  other  mo» 
tive  perhaps  not  more  laudable,  withheld 
him  from  soliciting ;  and  the  new  chan- 
cellor  would  not  give  him  what  he  would 
not  ask. 

He  now  relapsed  to  his  former  indi- 
gence ;  but  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  at 
that  time  struggling  for  popularity,  and 
by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  pro- 
fessed himself  the  patron  of  wit ;  to  him 
Thomson  was  introduced,  and  being  gaily 
interrogated  about  the  state  of  his  afl'airs, 
said,  **  that  they  were  in  a  more  poetical 
posture  .than  formerly;"  and  had  a  pen- 
sion  allowed  him  of  ooe  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

Beinz  now  obliged  to  write,  he  pro- 
duced (1738)  the  tragedy  of  <  Agamem- 
non,' which  was  much  shortened  in  the 
representation.  It  had  the  fate  which 
most  commonly  attends  mytholo^cal 
stories,  and  was  only  endured,  but  not 
favoured.  It  struggled  with  such  diffi- 
culty through  the  first  night,  that  Thom- 
son, coming  late  to  his  friends  with  whom 
he  was  to  sup,  excused  his  delay  by  tell- 
ing them  how  "  the  sweat  of  his  distress 
had  so  disordered  his  wig,  that  he  could 
not  come  till  he  had  been  refitted  by  a 
barber." 

He  so  interested  himself  in  his  own 
drama,  that,  if  I  remember  right,  as  he 
sat  in  the  upper  gallery,  he  accompanied 
the  players  by  audible  recitation,  till  a 
friendly  bint  frighted  him  to  silence. 
Pope  countenanced  *  Agamemnon,'  by 
coming  to  it  the  first  night,  and  was  weU 
comed  to  the  theatre  by  a  general  clap; 
he  had  much  regard  for  l^iomson,  and 
once  expressed  it  in  a  poetical  epistle 
sent  to  Italy,  of  which  however  he  abated 
the  value,  by  transplanting  some  of  the 
lines  into  his  Epistle  to  'Arbuthnot.' 
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Abont  this  time  the  act  was  passed  for 
licensing  plays,  of  which  the  first  opera- 
tion was  the  prohibition  of  *  Gustavns 
Vasa,*  a  tragedy  of  Mr.  Broolce,  whom 
the  pabiic  recompensed  by  a  very  liberal 
subscription ;  the  next  was  the  refusal 
of  '  Edward  and  Eleonora/  offered  by 
Thomson.  It  is  hard  to  discover  why 
either  play  shonM  have  been  obstrocted. 
Thomson  likewise  endeavoured  to  repair 
his  loss  by  a  subscription,  of  which  I 
cannot  now  tell  the  success. 

When  the  public  murmured  at  the  un- 
kind treatment  of  Thomson,  one  of  the 
ministerial  writers  remarked,  that  **  he 
bad  taken  a  liberty  which  was  not  agree- 
able to  Britannia  in  any  Season.'* 

He  was  soon  after  employed,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the 
mask  of '  Alfred,'  which  was  acted  before 
the  Prince  at  Cliefden  House. 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  *  Tancred 
and  Sigismnnda,'  the  most  successful  of 
all  his  tt-agedies ;  for  it  still  keeps  its 
turn  upon  the  stage.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  was,  either  by  the  bent  of 
nature  or  habits  of  study,  much  qualified 
for  tragedy.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  much  sense  of  the  pathetic ;  and  his 
diffusive  and  descriptive  stvle  produced 
declamation  rather  than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  now  in 
power,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  of- 
fice of  surveyor-general  of  the  l>eewanl 
Islands;  from  which^  when  his  deputy 
was  paid,  he  received  about  threo  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year. 

The  last  piece  that  he  lived  to  publish 
was  the '  Castle  of  Indolence,'  which  was 
many  years  under  his  hand,  but  was  at 
last  finished  with  great  accuracy.  The 
first  canto  opens  a  scene  of  lazy  luxury 
that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  ease,  but  was  not  long 
to  enjoy  it ;  for,  by  taking  cold  on  the 
water  between  London  and  Kew,  he 
caught  a  disorder,  which,  with  some 
careless  exasperation,  ended  in  a  fever 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life,  August  27, 
1748.  He  was  buried  in  tb«  church  of 
Richmond,  without  an  inscription  * ;  but 
ajnonnment  has  been  erected  to  his  me- 
mory in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thomson  was  of  a  stature  above  the 
middle  size,  and  *more  fat  than  bard 
beseems,'  of  a  dull  countenance,  and  a 
gross,  unanimated,  uninviting  appear- 
ance; silent  in  mthgled  company,  but 
cheerful  among  select  friends,  and  by 
his  friends  very  tenderly  and  warmly 
beloved. 

•  Bjr  the  laudable  exertions  of  Thoioas 
Park.  Eitq.  In  coniuDction  with  lord  Bocban, 
a  tablet  ba*  »inceDeea  placed  on  the  wall  of 
Richmond  Churrh,  to  denote  the  spot  of 
Tboniaon'f  interment. 


He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of 
'  Coriolanns/  which  was,  by  the  zeal  of 
his  patron  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  broneht 
upon  the  stage  for  the  benefit  of  his 
faipily,  and  recommended  by  a  Prologue, 
which  Qnin,  who  had  long  lived  with 
Thomson  in  fond  intimacy,  spoke  in  such 
a  manner  as  showed  him  **  to  be,"  on 
that  occasion,  **  no  actor."  The  com- 
mencement of  this  benevolence  is  very 
honourable  to  Quin ;  who  is  reported  to 
have  delivered  Thomson,  then  known  to 
him  only  for  his  genius,  from  an  arrest 
by  a  very  considerable  present :  and  its 
continuance  is  honourable  to  both ;  for 
friendship  is  not  always  the  sequel  of 
obligation.  By  this  tragedy  a  consider- 
able sum  was  raised,  of  which  part  dis- 
charged his  debts,  and  the  rest  was 
remitted  to  his  sisters,  whom,  however 
removed  from  them  by  place  or  condi- 
tion, he  regarded  with  great  tenderness, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  letter, 
which  I  communicate  with  much  plea- 
sure, as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  opportn« 
nity  of  recording  the  ft-aternal  kindness 
of  Thomson,  and  reflecting  on  the  friendly 
assistance  of  Mr.  Boswell  from  whom  I 
received  it. 


'Haj 


ajrley  in  Worcestershire, 
October  ibe  4ih,  1747. 


•*  MY  DKAR  SISTER, 

"  I  THOUGHT  you  had  known  me  better 
than  to  interpret  my  silence  into  a  decay 
of  affection,  especiiuly  as  your  behaviour 
has  always  been  such  as  rather  to  increase 
than  diminish  it.  Do  not  imagine,  be- 
cause I  am  a  bad  correspondent,  that  I 
can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and 
brother.  ^I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to 
tell  you,  that  my  affections  are  naturally 
very  fixed  and  constant;  and  if  I  had 
ever  reason  of  complaint  against  yon  (of 
which  by  the  by  I  have  not  the  least 
shadow),  I  am  conscious  of  so  many  de- 
fects in  myself,  as  dispone  me  to  be  not 
a  little  charitable  and  forgiving. 

'*  It  gives  me  the  truest  heartfelt  satis- 
faction to  hear  you  have  a  good,  kind 
husband,  and  are  in  easy,  contented 
circumstances ;  but  were  they  otherwise, 
that  would  only  awaken  and  heighten 
my  tenderness  towards  you.  As  our 
good  and  tender-hearted  parents  did  not 
live  to  receive  any  material  testimonies 
of  that  highest  human  gratitude  I  owed 
them  (than  which  nothing  could  have 
given  me  equal  pleasure),  the  only  re- 
turn I  can  make  them  now  is  by  kind- 
ness to  those  they  left  behind  them. 
Would  to  God  poor  Lizy  had  lived  longer, 
to  have  been  a  farther  witness  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  and  that  I  might 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once 
more  a  sister  who  so  truly  deserved  my 
esteem  and  love!    But  she   is  happy, 
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while  we  must  toil  a  little  longer  here 
below :  let  us  however  do  it  cheerfolly 
and . gratefully,  supported  by  the  pleasing 
hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on  a  safer 
shore*  where  to  recollect  the  storms  and 
difficnlties  of  life  will  not  perhaps  be  in- 
consistent with  that  blissful  state.  You 
did  right  to  call  yoiur  daughter  by  her 
uame :  for  yon  must  needs  have  had  a 
paiticnlar  tender  friendship  for  one  an- 
other, endeared  as  you  were  by  nature, 
by  having  passed  the  affectionate  years 
of  your  youth  together;  and  by  that 
great  softener  and  enga^^er  of  hearts, 
inotual  hardship.  That  it  was  in  my 
power  to  ease  it  a  little,  I  account  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  of  my 
life. — But  enough  of  this  melancholy, 
though  not  unpleasing  strain. 

'*  I  esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and 
<)isinterested  advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  yon 
will  see  by  my  letter  to  him  ;  as  I  ap- 
prove entirely  of  his  marrying  again,  you 
may  readily  ask  me  why  1  do  not  marry 
at  all?  My  circumstances  have  hitherto 
been  so  variable  and  uncertain  in  this 
fluctuating  woiid»  as  induce  to  keep  me 
from  engaging  in  such  a  state :  and  now, 
though  they  are  more  settled,  and  of  late 
(which  yon  will  be  glad  to  hear)  con- 
siderably improved,  I    begin  to  think 
myself  too  far  advanced  in  life  for  such 
youthful  undertakings,  not  to  mention 
some  other  petty  reasons  that  are  apt  to 
starde  the  delicacy  of  difficult  old  bache- 
lors.   I  am,  however,  not  a  little  suspi- 
cions that,  was  I  to  pay  a  visit  to  Scot- 
land (which   I   have  some  thought  of 
doing  soon),  1  might  possibly  be  tempted 
to  think  of  a  thing  not  easily  repaired  if 
done  amiss.  I  have  always  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  none  make  better  wives  than 
the  ladies  of  Scotland ;    and  yet,  who 
more  forsaken  than  they,  while  the  gen- 
tlemen are  continually  running  abroad  all 
the  world  over  ?  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
are  wise  enough  to  return  for  a  wife. 
You  see  I  am  beginning  to  make  interest 
already  with  the  Scots  ladies.    But  no 
more  of  this  infectious  subject. — Pray 
let  me  hear  from  you  now  and  then ; 
and  though  I  am  not  a  regular  corre- 
spondent, yet  perhaps  I  may  mend  in 
that  respect.    Remember  me  kindly  to 
your  husband,  and  believe  me  to  be 
'*  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 
'*  James  Thomson." 
(Addreued)   **  To  Mrs.  Thom»oa  in  Lanark.*' 

The  benevolence  of  Thomson  was  fer- 
vid, but  not  active ;  he  would  give  on 
all  occasions  what  assistance  his  purse 
would  supply  ;  but  the  offices  of  inter- 
vention or  solicitation  he  could  not  con- 
quer his  sluggishness  sufficiently  to  per- 
fo'rm.    The  affairs  of  otliers,  however, 


were  not  more  neglected  than  his  own. 
He  had  often  felt  the  inconveniences  of 
idleness,  but  he  never  cured  it ;  and  was 
so  conscious  of  his  own  character,  that 
he  talked  of  writing  an  Eastern  Tale  *  of 
the  Man  who  loved  to  be  in  Distress.' 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very 
unskilful  and  inarticulate  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing any  lofty  or  solemn  composition. 
He  was  once  reading  to  Dodington,  who, 
being  himself  a  reader  eminently  ele- 
gant, was  so  much  provoked  by  his  odd 
utterance,  that  he  snatched  the  paper 
from  his  hands,  and  told  him  that  he 
did  not  understand  his  own  verses. 

The  biographer  of  Thomson  has  re- 
marked, that  an  author's  life  is  best  read 
in  his  works:  his  observation  was  not 
wen  timed.  Savage,  who  lived  much 
with  Thomson,  once  told  me,  lie  heard  a 
lady  remarking  that  she  could  gather 
from  his  works  three  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter, that  he  was  a  **  great  Lover,  a 
great  Swimmer,  and  rigorously  absti- 
nent :"  but,  said  Savage,  he  knows  not 
any  love  but  that  of  the  sex  ;  he  was  per- 
haps never  in  cold  water  in  his  life ;  and 
he  indulges  himself  in  all  the  luxury  that 
comes  within  his  reach.  Yet  Savage 
always  spoke  with  the  most  eager  praise 
of  his  social  qualities,  his  warmth  and 
constancy  of  friendship,  and  his  ad- 
herence to  his  first  acquaintance  when 
the  advancement  of  his  reputation  had 
left  them  behind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise 
of  the  highest  kind :  his  mode  of  think- 
ing, and  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  is 
original.  His  blank  verse  is  no  more 
the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any 
other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior  are 
the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers, 
his  pauses,  bis  diction,  are  of  his  own 
growth,  without  transcription,  without 
imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train, 
and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius ; 
he  looks  round  on  nature  and  on  life  with 
the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a 
poet ;  the  eye  that  distingnishes,  in  every 
thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever 
there  is  on  which  imagination  can  de- 
light to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind 
that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast,  and 
attends  to  the  minute.  The  reader  of 
the  'Seasons'  wonders  that  he  never 
saw  before  what  Thomson  shows  him, 
and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what 
Thomson  impresses. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank 
verse  seems  properly  used.  Thomson's 
wide  expansion  of  general  views,  and  his 
enumeration  of  circumstantial  varieties, 
would  have  been  obsti-ucted  and  embar- 
rassed by  the  frequent  intersection  of 
the  sense,  which  are  the  necessary  effects 
of  rhyme. 
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His  descriptioot  of  extended  Mciiet 
and  general  effects  bring  before  ns  the 
whole  magnificence  of  Nature,  whether 
pleasing  or  dreadfni.  Thegaiety  of  Spring, 
the  splendour  of  Sommer,  the  tranquil- 
Utv  of  Autumn,  and  the  horror  of  Winter, 
teke  in  their  turns  possession  of  the  mind. 
The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appear- 
ances of  things  as  they  are  successWely 
▼aried  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year, 
and  imparts  to  us  so  much  of  his  own 
enthusiasm,  that  our  thoughts  expand 
with  his  imacery,  and  Icindle  with  his 
sentiments.  Nor  is  the  naturalist  with- 
out his  part  in  the  entertainment ;  for  he 
is  assisted  to  recollect  and  to  combine, 
to  arrange  his  discoveries,  and  to  amplify 
the  sphere  of  hb  contemplation. 

The  great  defect  of  the  'Seasons'  is 
want  of  method;  but  for  this  I  know 
not  that  there  was  any  remedy.  Of 
many  appearances  subsisting  all  at  once, 
no  rule  can  be  given  why  one  should  be 
mentioned  before  another ;  yet  the  me- 
mory wants  the  help  of  order,  and  the 
curiosity  is  not  excited  by  suspense  or 
expeeution. 

His  diction  is  in  the  highest  degree 
florid  and  luxuriant,  such  as  may  be  said 
to  be  to  his  images  and  thoughts  **  both 


their  lustre  and  their  shade;"  raeli  as 
invest  them  with  splendour,  thronrii 
which  perhaps  they  are  not  always  easily 
discerned.  It  is  too  exuberant,  and 
sometimes  may  be  charged  with  fillii^ 
the  ear  more  than  the  mind. 

These  Poems,  with  which  I  was  ac- 
quainted at  their  first  appearance,  1  have 
since  found  altered  and  enlaiiged  by  sab- 
sequent  revisals,  as  the  author  supposed 
his  judgment  to  grow  more  exact,  and 
as  books  or  conversation  extendi!  his 
knowledge  and  ouened  his  prospects. 
They  are,  I  think,  improved  in  gmeral ; 
vet  I  know  not  whether  they  have  not 
lost  part  of  what  Temple  calls  their  race  ; 
a  word  which,  applied  to  wines  in  its 
primitive  sense,  means  the  flavour  of  the 
soil. 

'  Liberty,'  when  it  first  appeared,  I 
tried  to  read,  and  soon  desisted.  I  have 
never  tried  again,  and  therefore  will  not 
hasard  either  praise  or  censure. 

The  highest  praise  which  he  has  re- 
ceived ought  not  to  be  suppressed :  it  is 
said  by  k>rd  Lyttelton,  in  the  Prok)gne 
to  his  posthumous  play,  that  his  works 
contained 

*  No  line  which, dyiag,  be  could  wi*b  to  bloc!' 
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Thb  Poems  of  Dr.  Watts  were  by 
my  recommendation  inserted  in  the  late 
Collection ;  the  readers  of  which  are  to 
impnte  to  me  whatever  pieasore  or  wea- 
riness  they  may  find  in  the  pemsal  of 
Blackmore,  Watu,  Pomfret,  and  Yal- 
den. 

Isaac  Watts  was  born  Joly  17, 1874, 
at  Soathampton,  where  his  father,  of  the 
same  name,  kept  a  boarding-school  for 
yoong  gentlemen,  though  common  report 
makes  him  a  shoemaker.  He  appears, 
flrom  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  to 
have  been  neither  indigent  nor  illiterate. 

Isaac,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was 
given  to  books  from  his  infancy;  and 
began,  we  are  told,  to  learn  Latin  when 
be  was  four  years  old,  I  soppose  at  home. 
He  was  afterwards  taoriit  Latin,  €hreek, 
and  Hebrew,  by  Mr.  Pinhom,  a  clergv- 
man,  master  of  the  free  school  at  Sooth- 
ampt<m,  to  whom  the  gratitude  of  his 
scholar  afterwards  inscribed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  school  was  so  con- 
spicnons,  that  a  subscription  was  proposed 
for  his  support  at  the  University ;  but  he 
declared  his  resolution  of  taking  his  lot 
with  the  Dissenters.  Such  he  was  as 
every  Christian  church  would  rejoice  to 
have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired,  in  1690,  to  an 
acadony  taught  by  Mr.  Rowe,  where  he 


had  for  his  companions  and  fellow  sta- 
dents  Mr.  Hughes  the  poet,  and  Dr. 
Horte,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Tuam. 
Spme  Latin  Essays,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  as  exercises  at  this  acade- 
my, show  a  degree  of  knowledge,  both 
philosophical  and  theological,  such  as 
very  few  attain  by  a  much  longer  coarse 
of  study. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  '  Miscella- 
nies,' a  maker  of  verses  from  fifteen  to 
fifty,  and  in  his  youth  he  appears  to  have 
paid  attention  to  Latin  poetry.  His  verses 
to  his  brother,  in  the  pfycon^cA  measure* 
written  when  he  was  seventeen,  are  re- 
markably  easy  and  elegant.  Some  of 
his  other  odes  are  deformed  by  the  Pin- 
daric folly  then  prevailing,  and  are  writ- 
ten with  such  neglect  of  all  metrical 
rules  as  is  without  example  among  the 
ancients ;  but  his  diction,  though  perhaps 
not  always  exactly  pure,  has  such  copi- 
ousness and  splendour,  as  shows  that  ne 
was  but  a  very  little  distance  from  excel- 
lence. 

His  method  of  study  was  to  impress 
the  contents  of  his  books  upon  his  me- 
morv  by  abridging  them,  and  by  inter- 
leavmg  them  to  amplify  one  system  with 
supplements  from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Rowe,who  were,  I  believe.  Independents, 
he  communicated  in  his  nineteenth  year 
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At  the  a^e  of  twenty  he  left  the  aca- 
demy, and  spent  two  years  in  study  and 
devotion  at  the  hoase  of  his  father,  who 
treated  him  with  great  tenderness,  and 
had  the  happiness,  indulged  to  few  pa- 
rents, of  living  to  see  his  son  eminent  for 
literature,  and  venerable  for  pietv. 

He  was  then  euteruined  by  Sir  John 
Hartopp  five  years,  as  domestic  tutor  to 
bis  son :  and  in  that  time  particularly  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  being  chosen  assistant 
to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preached  the  first  time 
on  the  birthday  that  completed  his  twenty- 
fourth  year;  probably  considering' that 
as  the  day  of  a  second  nativity,  by  which 
he  entered  on  a  new  period  of  existence. 

In  about  three  years  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Chauncev ;  but,  soon  after  his  entrance 
on  his  charge,  he  was  seized  by  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which  sunk  him  to  sach 
weakness,  that  the  congregation  thought 
an  assistant  necessary,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Price.  His  health  then  returned 
gradually;  and  he  performed  his  duty 
till  (1712)  he  was  seized  by  a  fever  of 
such  violence  and  continuance,  that  from 
the  feebleness  which  it  brought  upon  him 
be  never  perfectly  recovered. 

This  calamitous  state  made  the  com- 
passion of  his  friends  necessary,  and 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Abney,  who  received  him  into  his 
bouse;  where,  with  a  constancy  of  fKend- 
ship  and  uniformity  of  conduct  not  often 
to  be  found,  he  was  treated  for  thirty-six 
years  with  all  the  kindness  that  friend- 
ship could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention 
that  respect  could  dictate.  Sir  Thomas 
died  about  eight  years  afterwards ;  but 
be  continued  with  the  lady  and  her 
daughters  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The 
lady  died  about  a  year  after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  state  in  which 
the  notions  of  patronage  and  dependence 
were  overpowered  by  the  perception  of 
reciprocal  benefits,  deserves  a  particular 
memorial ;  and  I  will  not  withhold  from 
the  reader  Dr.  Gibbons's  representation, 
to  which  regard  is  to  be  paid,  as  to  the 
narrative  of  one  who  writes  what  he 
knows,  and  what  is  known  likewise  to 
multitudes  besides. 

**  Our  next  observation  shall  be  made 
upon  that  remarkably  kind  providence 
which  brought  the  Doctor  into  Sir  Tho- 
mas Abney's  family,  and  continued  him 
there  till  his  death,  a  period  of  no  less 
than  thirty-six  years.  In  the  midst  of 
his  sacred  labours  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  good  of  his  generation,  he  is  seized 
with  a  most  violent  and  threatening  fever, 
which  leaves  him  oppressed  with  great 
weakness,  and  puts  a  stop  at  least  to  his 

Snblic  services  for  four  years.    In  this 
istressing  season,  doubly  so  to  his  active 


and  pions  spirit,  he  is  invited  to  Sir 
Thomas  Abney's  family,  nor  ever  re- 
moves ffom  it  till  be  had  finished  his 
days.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninter- 
rupted demonstrations  of  the  truest  friend- 
ship. Here,  without  anv  care  of  his  own, 
he  had  every  thing  which  could  contri- 
bute to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  favour 
the  unwearied  pursuits  of  his  studies. 
Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family,  wiiich  for 
piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every  virtue, 
was  a  house  of  God.  Here  he  had  the 
privilege  of  a  country  recess,  the  fragrant 
bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the  flowery 
garden,  and  other  advantages,  to  sooth 
his  mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health ; 
to  yield  him,  whenever  he  chose  them, 
most  grateful  intervals  from  his  laborious 
studies,  and  enable  him  to  return  to  them 
with  redoubled  vigour  and  delight.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  most  happy  event, 
he  might,  as  to  outward  view,  have 
feebly,  it  may  be  painfully,  dragged  ou 
through  many  more  years  of  languor, 
and  inability  for  public  service,  and 
ev«n  for  profitable  stndy,  or  perhaps 
might  have  sunk  into  his  grave  under 
the  overwhelming  load  of  infirmities  in 
the  midst  of  his  days;  and  thus  the 
church  and  world  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  those  many  excellent  sermons 
and  works,  which  he  drew  up  and  pub- 
lished during  his  long  residence  in  this 
family.  In  a  few  years  after  his  coming 
hither.  Sir  Thomas  Abney  dies  :  but  his 
amiable  consort  survives,  who  shows  the 
Doctor  the  same  respect  and  friendship 
as  before,  and  most  happily  for  him  and 
great  numbers  besides ;  for,  as  her  riches 
were  great,  her  generosity  and  munifi- 
cence were  in  full  proportion  ;  her  thread 
of  life  was  drawn  out  to  a  great  age,  even 
beyond  that  of  the  Doctor*!! ;  and  thus 
this  excellent  man,  through  her  kindness, 
and  that  of  her  daughter,  the  present 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like  de- 
gree esteemed  and  honoured  him,  enjoyed 
all  the  benefits  and  felicities  he  expe- 
rienced at  his  first  entrance  into  this 
family,  ti|l  his  days  were  numbered  and 
finished ;  and,  like  a  shock  of  com  in  its 
season,  he  ascended  into  the  regions  of 
perfect  and  immortal  life  and  joy." 

If  this  Quotation  has  appeared  long,  let 
it  be  considered  that  it  comprises  an  ac- 
count of  six-and-thirtv  years,  and  those 
the  years  of  Doctor  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  bis  reception  into 
this  family,  his  life  was  no  otherwise  di- 
versified  than  by  successive  publications. 
The  series  of  his  works  I  am  not  able  to 
deduce ;  their  number  and  their  variety 
show  the  intenseness  of  his  industry,  and 
the  extent  of  his  capacity. 

He  was*  one  of  the  first  authors  that 
taught  the  Dissenters  to  eoart  attention 
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by  the  graces  of  laDgnage.  WbAtever 
tfaoy  had  amoag  them  before;  whether  of 
learning  or  acnteneM,  was  commonly 
obscured  and  blunted  by  coarseness  and 
inelegance  of  style.  He  showed  them, 
that  seal  and  purity  might  be  expressed 
and  enforced  by  polish^  diction. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  a 
teacher  of  a  congregation ;  and  no  reader 
of  his  works  can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  di- 
ligence. In  the  pulpit,  though  his  low 
stature,  which  very  little  exceeded  five 
feet,  graced  him  with  no  advantages  of 
appearance,  yet  the  gravity  and  pro- 
priety of  his  utterance  made  his  dis- 
courses very  eflScacioos.  I  once  men- 
tioned the  reputation  which  Mr.  Foster 
had  gained,  by  his  proper  delivery,  to 
my  friend  Dr.  Hawkesworth ;  who  told 
me  that  in  the  art  of  pronunciation  he 
was  far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and 
such  his  promptitude  of  language,  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not 
precorapose  his  cursory  sermons,  but 
having  adjusted  the  heads,  and  sketched 
out  some  particulars,  trusted  for  success 
to  bis  extemporary  powem. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  assist  his  elo- 
quence by  any  gesticulations ;  for,  as  no 
corporeal  actions  have  any  correspond- 
ence with  theological  truth,  he  did  not 
see  how  they  could  enforce  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  weighty  sentences 
be  gave  time,  by  a  short  pause,  for  the 
proper  impression. 

To  stated  and  public  instruction  he 
added  familiar  visits  and  personal  appli- 
cation, and  was  careful  to  improve  the 
opportunities  which  conversation  offered 
of  diffusing  and  increasing  the  influence 
of  religion. 

By  bis  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of 
resentnaent ;  but  by  his  established  and 
habitual  practice  be  was  gentle,  modest, 
and  inoffensive.  His  tenderness  appeared 
in  his  attention  to  children,  and  to  the 
poor.  To  the  poor,  while  he  lived  in  the 
family  of  his  friend,  he  allowed  the  third 
part  of  his  annual  revenue,  though  the 
whole  was  not  a  hundred  a  year;  and 
for  children  he  condescended  to  lay  aside 
the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  and  the  wit, 
to  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  and 
systems  of  instruction,  adapted  to  their 
wants  and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of 
reason  through  its  gradations  of  advance 
in  the  morning  of  life.  Every  man,  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  principles  of 
human  action,  will  look  with  veneration 
on  the  writer,  who  is  at  one  time  com- 
bating Locke,  and  at  another  making  a 
catechism  for  children  in  their  fourth 
year.  A  voluntary  descent  from  the 
dignity  of  science  is  perhaps  the  hardest 
lesson  that  humility  can  teach. 


As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiosity 
excursive,  and  his  industry  continual,  his 
writings  are  very  numerous,  and  his  sub- 
jects various.  With  his  theological  works 
I  am  only  enough  acquainted  to  admire 
his  meekness  of  opposition,  and  his  mild- 
ness of  censure.  It  was  not  only  in  his 
book,  but  in  his  mind,  that  orthodoxy 
was  united  with  charity. 

Of  his  philosophical  pieces,  his  '  Logic' 
has  been  received  into  the  universities,  and 
therefore  wants  no  private  recommenda- 
tion :  if  he  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it 
must  be  considered  that  no  man,  who 
undertakes  merely  to  methodise  or  illus- 
trate a  system,  pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphysical  disquisitions,  it 
was  observed  by  the  late  learned  Mr. 
Dyer,  that  he  confounded  the  idea  of 
$pace  with  that  of  empty  apace,  and  did 
not  consider  that  though  space  might  be 
without  matter,  yet  matter  being  extended 
could  not  be  without  space. 

Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me 
with  greater  pleasure  than  his  '  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind,'  of  which  the  radical 
principles  may  indeed  be  found  in  Locke's 
'  Conduct  of  the  Understanding ;'  but 
they  are  so  expanded  and  ramified  by 
Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him  tlie  merit 
of  a  work  in  the  highest  degree  useful 
and  pleasing.  Whoever  has  the  care  of 
instructing  others,  may  be  charged  with 
deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is  not 
recommended. 

I  have  mentioned  hu  treatises  of  Th^ 
logy  as  distinct  from  his  other  produc- 
tions ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  whatever  he 
took  in  hand  was,  by  his  incessant  soli- 
citude for  souls,  converted  to  theology. 
As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is 
diffused  over  his  works :  under  his  direc- 
tion it  mav  be  truly  said,  Theologue 
Philotophia  ancillatur,  philosophy  is 
subservient  to  evangelical  instruction : 
it  is  difficult  to  read  a  page  without  learn- 
ing, or  at  least  wishing,  to  be  better.  The 
attention  is  caught  by  indirect  instruc- 
tion, and  he  that  sat  down  only  to  reason 
is  on  a  sudden  compelled  to  pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety 
that,  in  1728,  he  received  from  Edin- 
burgh  and  Aberdeen  an  unsolicited  di- 

Bloma,  by  which  he  became  a  Doctor  of 
divinity.  Academical  honours  would 
have  more  value,  if  they  were  always 
bestowed  with  equal  judgment. 

He  continued  many  years  to  study  and 
to  preach,  and  to  do  good  by  his  instruc- 
tion and  example;  till  at  last  the  infir- 
mities of  age  disabled  him  from  the  more 
laborious  part  of  his  ministerial  functions, 
and,  being  no  longer  capable  of  public 
duty,  he  offered  to  remit  the  salary  ap- 
pendant to  it ;  but  his  congregation  would 
not  accept  the  resignation. 
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By  degrees  his  weakness  increased, 
and  at  last  confined  him  to  his  chamber 
and  bis  bed ;  where  be  was  worn  gra- 
daally  away  withont  pain,  till  he  expired, 
Nov.  85, 174S,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age. 

Few  men  have  left  behind  snch  parity 
of  character,  or  snch  monaments  of  la- 
borioos  piety.  He  has  provided  instmc- 
tion  for  all  ages,  from  those  who  are 
lisping  their  first  lessons,  to  the  enlight- 
ened readers  of  Malbranche  and  Locke ; 
he  has  left  neither  cinrporeal  nor  spiritnal 
nature  onexaroined;  he  has  taaght  the 
Art  of  Reasoning,  and  the  Science  of 
the  SUrs. 

His  character,  therefore,  mast  be  tona- 
ed  Arom  the  moitiplicity  and  diversity  of 
his  attainments,  rather  than  from  any 
sin^  performance ;  for  it  wonid  not  be 
safe  to  claim  for  him  the  highest  rank  in 
any  single  denomination  of  literanr  dig- 
nity ;  yet  perhaps  there  was  nothing  in 
which  he  wookl  not  have  excelled,  if  he 
had  not  divided  his  powers  to  diflfierent 
parsnits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  be 
wonid  probably  have  stood  high  among 
the  aatbors  with  whom  he  is  now  asso- 
ciated. For  his  judgment  was  exact, 
and  he  noted  beaatles  and  faults  with 
very  nice  discjemment ;  his  imagination, 
as  the  <  Dacian  Battle '  proves,  was  vi- 
gorous and  active,  and  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge were  large  by  which  bis  fanoy  was 


to  be  supplied.  His  ear  was  wdl  tuned, 
and  his  diction  was  elegant  and  copioas. 
But  his  devotional  poetryis,  like  that  of 
others,  unsatisfactory.  The  paucity  of 
its  topics  enforces  perpetual  repetition, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  matter  rejects  the 
ornaments  of  figurative  diction.  It  is 
sufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better 
than  others,  what  no  man  has  done 
well. 

His  poems  on  other  subjects  seldom 
rise  higner  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  amusements  of  a  man  of  letters,  and 
have  different  degrees  of  value  as  they 
are  more  or  less  laboured,  or  as  the  oc* 
casion  was  more  or  less  favourable  to 
invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular 
measures,  and  too  often  in  blank  verse : 
the  rhymes  are  not  always  sufficiently 
correspondent.  He  is  particularlv  nn. 
happy  in  coining  names  expressive  of 
characters.  His  lines  are  oonunonly 
smooth  and  easy,  and  his  thoughts  always 
religiously  pure ;  but  who  is  there  that, 
to  so  much  piety  and  innocence,  does 
not  wish  for  a  greater  measure  of  spright- 
iiness  and  vigour)  He  is  at  least  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ig> 
norance  may  be  safely  pleased:  and 
happy  will  be  that  reader  whose  mind 
is  disposed,  by  his  verses  or  bis  prose,  to 
imitate  him  in  all  but  his  nonconformity ; 
to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  hit 
reverence  to  God  1 
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Op  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of 
Ambrosk  Phiups  I  have  not  be«n  able  to 
find  any  acconnt.  His  academicai  eda- 
cation  he  received  at  St.  John's  College 
in  Cambridge,  where  be  first  solicited  the 
noticeofthe  world  by  some  English  verses, 
in  the  collection  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed, 
or  in  what  station  he  passed  his  life,  is 
not  yet  discovered.  He  mast  have  pnb- 
Hshed  his  'Pastorals'  before  the  year 
1706,  becanse  they  are  evidently  prior  to 
those  of  Pope. 

He  afterwards  (1700)  addressed  to  the 
nniversal  patron,  the  duke  of  Dorset,  a 
poetical  *  Letterfrom  Copenhagen,'  which 
was  pQblished  in  the  *  Tatler,^  and  is  by 
Pope  in  one  of  his  first  letters  mention^ 
wioi  high  praise,  as  the  prodnction  of  a 
man  "  who  could  write  very  nobly." 

Philips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  there- 
fore easily  found  access  to  Addison  and 
Steele ;  bat  his  ardour  seems  not  to  have 
procured  him  any  thing  more  than  kind 
words;  since  he  was  r^aced  to  translate 
the  *  Persian  Tales'  for Tonson,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  reproached,  with  this 
addition  of  contempt,  that  he  worked  for 
half-a-crown.  The  book  is  divided  into 
n»any  sections,  for  each  of  which  if  he 
received  half-a-crown,  his  reward,  as 
J^ters  then  were  paid,  was  very  liberal ; 
but  half-a-crown  had  a  mean  soond. 


He  was  employed  in  promoting  the 

Srinciples  of  his  party,  by  epitomising 
[acket's  <  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams.' 
The  original  book  is  written  with  snch 
depravity  of  genius,  snch  mixture  of  the 
fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often  appeared. 
The  epitome  is  free  enough  from  aflfecta- 
tion,  bnt  has  little  spirit  or  vigour. 

In  1713  he  brought  upon  the  stage 
'  The  Distressed  Mother,'  almost  a  trans- 
lation of  Racine's  Andromaque.  Snch 
a  work  requires  no  uncommon  powers ; 
but  the  friends  of  Philips  exerted  every 
art  to  promote  his  interest.  Before  the 
appearance  of  the  play,  a  whole  '  Spec- 
tator,' none  indeed  of  the  best,  was  de- 
voted to  its  praise ;  while  it  yet  continued 
to  be  acted,  another  Spectator  was  writ- 
ten, to  tell  what  impression  it  made  upon 
Sir  Roger ;  and  on  the  first  night  a  select 
audience,  says  Pope  *,  was  called  together 
to  applaud  it. 

It  was  condoded  with  the  most  sac- 
cessful  Epilogue  that  was  ever  yet  spoken 
on  the  £fnglish  theatre.  The  three  first 
nights  it  was  recited  twice ;  and  not  only 
continued  to  be  demanded  through  the 
run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play,  but 
whenever  it  is  recalled  to  ttie  stage, 
where  by  peculiar  fortune,  though  a  copy 
from  the  French,  it  yet  keeps  iu  place, 
the  Epilogue  is  still  expected,  and  is  still 
spoken* 

•  Spence. 
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The  propriety  of  Epilogues  in  general, 
and  consequently  of  ttiis,  was  questioned 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  *  Spectator,' 
whose  Letter  was  undoubtedly  admitted 
for  the  sake  of  the  answer,  which  soon 
followed,  written  with  much  zeal  and 
acrimony.  The  attack  and  the  defence 
equally  contributed  to  stimulate  curiosity 
and  continue  attention.  It  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  defence,  that  Prior's  Epi- 
logue to  *  Phaedra'  had  a  little  excited 
jealousy  ;  and  something  of  Prior's  plan 
may  be  discovered  in  the  performance 
of  his  rival.  Of  this  distinguished  Epi- 
logue the  reputed  author  was  the  wretched 
Budgel,  whom  Addison  used  to  denomi 
nate^  '*  the  man  who  calls  me  cousin  ;* 
and  when  he  was  asked  how  such  a  silly 
fellow  could  write  so  well,  replied,  "  The 
Epilogue  was  quite  another  thing  when 
I  saw  it  first."  It  was  known  in  Ton- 
son's  family,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that 
Addison  was  himself  the  author  of  it, 
and  that,  when  it  had  been  at  first  printed 
with  his  name,  he  came  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  copies  were  distri- 
buted,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to 
Budgel,  that  it  might  add  weight  to  the 
solicitation  which  he  was  then  making 
for  a  place. 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of 
literature.  His  play  was  applauded; 
his  translations  from  Sappho  had  been 

Enblished  in  the  *  Spectator;'  he  was  an 
nportant  and  distinguished  associate  of 
clubs,  witty  and  political ;  and  nothing 
was  wanting  to  lus  happiness,  but  that 
he  should  be  sure  of  its  continuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the 
first  notice  from  the  public  was  his  Six 
Pastorals,  which,  flattering  the  imagina- 
tion with  Arcadian  scenes,  probably 
found  many  readers,  and  might  have 
long  passed  as  a  pleasing  amusement, 
had  they  not  been  unhappily  too  much 
commended. 

The  rustic  poems  of  Theocritus  were 
so  highly  valued  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, that  they  attracted  the  imitation 
of  Virgil,  whose  Eclogues  seem  to  have 
been  considered  as  precluding  all  at- 
tempts of  the  same  kind ;  for  no  shep- 
herds were  taught  to  sing  by  any  succeed- 
ing poet,  till  Nemesian  and  Galphurnius 
ventured  their  feeble  efforts  in  the  lower 
age  of  Latin  literature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  a  dialogue  of 
imaginary  swains  might  be  composed 
with  little  diflSculty;  because  the  con- 
versation of  shepherds  excludes  profound 
or  refined  sentiment;  and,  for  images 
and  descriptions.  Satyrs  and  Fauns,  and 
Naiads  and  Dryads,  were  always  within 

•  Spence. 


call ;  and  woods  and  meadows,  and  hills 
and  rivers,  supplied  variety  of  matter, 
which,  having  a  natural  power  to  soothe 
the  mind,  did  not  quickly  cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertamed  the  learned  men 
of  his  age  with  the  novelty  of  modern 
Pastorals  in  Latin.  Being  not  ignorant 
of  Greek,  and  finding  nothing  in  the  word 
Eclogue  of  rural  meaning,  he  supposed  it 
to  be  corrapted  by  the  copiers,  and  there- 
fore called  his  own  productions  JEff- 
logues,  by  which  he  meant  to  express 
the  talk  of  goatherds,  though  it  will  mean 
only  the  talk  of  goats.  This  new  name 
was  adopted  by  subsequent  writers,  and 
amongst  others  by  our  Spenser. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1^6) 
Mantuan  published  his  Bucolics  with  snch 
success,  that  they  were  soon  dignified  by 
Badins  with  a  comment,  and,  as  Scaliger 
complained,  received  into  schools,  and 
taught  as  classical;  his  complaint  was 
vain,  and  the  practice,  however  injudi- 
cious, spread  far,  and  continued  long. 
Mantuan  was  read,  at  least  in  some  of 
the  inferior  schools  of  this  kingdom,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  speakers  of  Mantuan  carried  their 
disquisitions  beyond  the  country,  to  cen- 
sure the  corruptions  of  the  church ;  and 
from  him  Spenser  learned  to  employ  his 
swains  on  topics  of  controversy. 

The  Italians  soon  transferred  Pastoral 
Poetry  into  their  own  language :  Sanua- 
zaro  wrote  *  Arcadia,'  in  prose  and  verse ; 
Tasso  and  Guarini  wrote  '  Favole  Bos- 
chareccie,'  or  Sylvan  Dramas;  and  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  filled  volumes  with 
Thyrsis  and  Damon,  and  Thestplitiud 
Phyllis. 

Philips  thinks  it "  somewhat  strange  to 
conceive  how,  in  an  age  so  addicted  to 
the  Muses,  Pastoral  Poetry  never  comes 
to  be  so  much  as  thought  upon."  His 
wonder  seems  very  unseasonable  ;  there 
had  never,  from  the  time  of  Spenser, 
wanted  writers  to  talk  occasionally  of 
Arcadia  and  Strepkon ;  and  half  the 
book,  in  which  he  first  tried  his  powers, 
consists  of  dialogues  on  Queen  Mary's 
death,  between  Tityrus  and  Corydont  or 
Mopnu  and  Menalcas.  A  series  or  book 
of  Pastorals,  however,  I  know  not  that 
any  one  had  then  lately  published. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the 
first  display  of  his  powers  in  Four  Pasto- 
rals, written  in  a  very  different  form. 
Philips  had  taken  Spenser,  and  Pope 
took  Virgil  for  his  pattern.  Philips  en> 
deavoured  to  be  natural.  Pope  laboured 
to  be  elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addison, 
and  by  Addison's  companions,  who  were 
very  willing  to  push  him  into  reputation. 
The  '  Guardian '  gave  an  account  of  pas- 
toral, partly  critical,  and  partly  histori- 
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cal ;  in  which,  when  the  merit  of  the 
modern  is  compared,  Tasso  and  Gaarioi 
are  censored  for  remote  thoaghts  and 
onnatnral  refinements ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Italians  and  French  are  ail 
excluded  from  rural  poetry ;  and  the 
pipe  of  the  pastoral  mose  is  transmitted 
by  lawful  inheritance  from  Theocritus  to 
Virisil,  from  Virgil  to  Spenser,  and  from 
Spenser  to  Philips. 

With  this  inangnration  of  Philips,  his 
rival  Pope  was  not  mach  delighted ;  he 
therefore  drew  a  comparison  of  Philips's 
performance  with  his  own,  in  which, 
with  an  nneicampled  and  nneqaalled 
artifice  of  irony,  though  he  has  himself 
always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  Philips.  The  design  of  aggran- 
dizing himself  he  disguised  with  such 
dexterity,-  that,  though  Addison  disco- 
vered it,  Steele  was  deceived,  and  was 
afraid  of  displeasing  Pope  by  publishing 
bis  paper.  Published  however  it  was 
(*  Guard.  40.') :  and  from  that  time  Pope 
and  Philips  lived  in  a  perpetual  recipro- 
cation of  malevolence. 

In  poetical  powers,  of  either  praise  or 
aafire,  there  was  no  proportion  between 
the  combatants ;  but  Philips,  though  he 
conld  not  prevail  by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt 
Pope  with  another  weapon,  and  charged 
him,  as  Pope  thought,  with  Addison's 
approbation,  as  disafi'ected  to  the  go- 
vernment. 

Even  with  this  he  was  not  satisfied : 
for,  indeed,  there  is  no  appearance  that 
any  regard  was  paid  to  his  clamours.  He 
proceeded  to  grosser  insults,  and  hung  up 
a  rod  at  BnttonN,  with  which  he  threat- 
ened to  chastise  Pope,  who  appears  to 
have  been  extremely  exasperated;  for 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Letters  he  calls 
Philips  **  raecal,"  and  in  the  last  still 
charges  him  with  detaining  in  his  hands 
the  subscriptions  for  Homer  delivered  to 
him  by  the  Hanover  Club. 

I  suppose  it  was  never  suspected  that 
he  meant  to  appropriate  the  money  ;  he 
only  delayed,  and  with  sufficient  mean- 
ness, the  gratification  of  him  by  whose 
prosperity  he  was  pained. 

Men  sometimes  suffer  by  injudicious 
kindness ;  Philips  became  ridiculous, 
without  his  own  fault,  by  the  absurd  ad- 
miration of  his  friends,  who  decorated 
him  with  honorary  garlands,  which  the 
first  breath  of  contradiction  blasted. 

When  upon  the  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  every  Whig  expected  to  be 
happy,  Philips  seems  to  have  obtained 
too  little  notice ;  he  caught  few  drops  of 
the  golden  shower,though  he  did  not  omit 
what  flattery  could  perfonn.  He  was 
only  made  a  Commissioner  of  the  Lottery 
(1717),  and,  what  did  not  tnuch  elevate 
bis  character,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


The  success  of  his  first  play  must  na- 
turally dispose  him  to  turn  his  hopes 
towards  the  stage :  he  did  not  however 
soon  commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  an 
audience,  but  contented  himself  with  the 
fame  already  acquired,  till  after  nine 
years  he  produced  (1722)  *  The  Briton,'  a 
tragedy  which,  whatever  was  its  recep- 
tion, is  now  neglected ;  though  one  of  the 
scenes,  between  Yanoc  the  British  Prince 
and  Valens  the  Roman  General,  is  con- 
fessed to  be  written  with  great  dramatic 
skill,  animated  by  spirit  truly  poetical. 

He  had  not  been  idle,  though  he  had 
been  silent;  for  he  exhibited  another 
tragedy  the  same  year,  on  the  story  o'f 
*  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester.'  This 
tragedy  is  only  remembered  by  its  title. 

His  happiest  undertaking  was  of  a 
paper  called  '  The  Freethinker,'  in  con- 
junction  with  associates,  of  whom  one 
was  Dr.  Boulter,  who,  then  only  minis- 
ter of  a  parish  in  South wark,  was  of  so 
much  consequence  to  the  government, 
that  he  was  made  first  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
and  afterwards  Primate  of  Ireland,  where 
his  piety  and  his  charity  will  be  long 
honoured. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  what 
was  printed  under  the  direction  of  Boul- 
ter woukl  have  nothing  in  it  indecent  or 
licentious ;  iu  title  is  to  be  understood  as 
implying  t)nly  freedom  from  unreason- 
able prejudice.  It  has  been  reprinted  in 
volumes,  but  is  little  read  ;  nor  can  im- 
partial criticism  recommend  it  as  worthy 
of  revival. 

Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write 
diurnal  essays ;  but  he  knew  how  to 
practise  the  liberality  of  greatness  and  the 
fidelity  of  friendship.  When  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  height  of  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  he  did  not  forget  the  companion 
of  his  labours.  Knowing  Philips  to  be 
slenderly  supported,  he  took  him  to  Ire- 
land, as  partaker  of  his  fortune;  and, 
making  him  his  secretary,  added  such  pre- 
ferments, as  enabled  him  to  represent  the 
county  of  Armagh  in  the  Insh  parlia- 
ment. 

In  December,  1726,  he  was  made  se- 
cretary to  the  lord  chancellor;  and  in 
August,  1733,  became  judge  of  the  Pre- 
rogative Court. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  conti- 
nued some  years  in  Ireland ;  but  at  last 
longing,  as  it  seems,  for  his  native  coun- 
try, he  returned  (1748)  to  Ix>ndon,  having 
doubtless  survived  most  of  his  friends  and 
enemies,  and  among  them  his  dreaded 
antagonist  Pope.  He  found  however  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  still  living,  and  to  him 
he  dedicated  his  Poems  collected  into  a 
volume. 

Having  purchased  an  annuity  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped 
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to  pass  some  yean  of  life  in  f>Ienty  and 
tranquillity ;  but  his  hope  deceived  him : 
he  was  strnck  with  a  palsy,  and  died 
Jane  18,  1749,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year. 

Of  his  personal  character  all  that  I 
have  heard  is,  that  he  was  eminent  for 
bravery  and  sicill  in  the  sword,  and  that 
in  conversation  he  was  solemn  and  pomp- 
OQs.  He  had  great  sensibility  of  censure, 
if  judgment  may  be  made  by  a  single 
story  which  •!  heard  long  ago  from  Mr. 
Ing,  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence  in 
Suffordshire.  '*  Philips,"  said  he,  **  was 
once  at  table,  when  I  asked  him.  How 
came  thy  king  of  Epims  to  drive  oxen, 
and  to  say,  'I'm  p;oaded  on  by  love?' 
After  which  question  he  never  spoke 
again." 

Of  the '  Distressed  Mother'  not  much  is 

{>retended  to  be  his  own,  and  therefore 
t  is  no  subject  of  criticism:  his  other 
two  tragedies,  I  believe,  are  not  below 
mediocrity,  nor  a^ve  it.  Among  the 
Poems  comprised  in  the  late  Collection, 
the  '  Letter  from  Denmark '  may  be 
justly  praised ;  the  '  Pastorals,'  which 
by  the  writer  of  the  *  Guardian'  were 
ranked  as  one  of  the  four  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  the  rustic  Muse,  cannot  surely 


be  despicable.  That  they  exhibit  a  mode 
of  life  which  did  not  exist,  nor  ever  ex- 
isted, is  not  to  be  objected :  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  a  state  is  allowed  to  Pastwal. 
In  his  other  poems  he  cannot  be  denied 
the  praise  of  lines  sometimes  elegant; 
but  he  has  seldom  much  force,  or  much 
comprehension.  The  pieces  that  please 
best  are  those  which,  from  Pope  and 
Pope's  adherents,  procured  him  the  name 
of  NambjfPambp,  the  poems  of  short 
lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court  to  all 
ages  and  characters,  fh>m  Walpole  tiie 
"  steerer  of  the  realm,"  to  Miss  Pnltoiev 
in  the  nursery.  The  numbers  are  smooth 
and  sprightly,  and  the  diction  is  teld<Mn 
faulty.  They  are  not  loaded  with  much 
thought,  yet,  if  they  had  been  written  by 
Addison,  they  would  have  Jiad  admirers : 
little  thines  are  not  valued  when  they  are 
done  by  mose  who  cannot  do  greater. 

In  his  translation  from  Pindar  he  found 
the  art  of  reaching  all  the  obscnri^  of  the 
Theban  bard,  however  he  may  fall  below 
his  sublimity ;  he  will  be  allowed,  if  he 
has  less  fire,  to  have  more  smoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  English  poe- 
try, yet  at  least  half  his  book  deserves  to 
be  read :  perhaps  he  valued  most  himself 
that  part  which  the  critic  would  reject. 


WEST. 


Gilbert  West  is  one  of  the  writers  of 
whom  I  regret  my  inability  to  give  a 
suflBcient  account ;  the  intelligence  which 
my  inquiries  have  obtained  is  general  and 
scanty. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Dr. 
West ;  perhaps  him  who  published  *  Pin- 
dar' at  Oxford  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Hb  mother  was  sister  to 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  lord 
Cobham.  His  father,  purposing  to  edu- 
cate him  for  the  church,  sent  him  first  to 
Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford;  but  he 
was  seduced  to  a  more  airy  mode  of  life, 
by  a  commission  in  a  troop  of  horse,  pro- 
cured him  by  his  uncle. 

He  continued  some  time  in  the  army ; 
though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
never  sunk  into  a  mere  soldier,  nor  ever 
lost  the  love,  or  much  neglected  the  pur. 
suit,  of  learnine ;  and  afterwards,  finaing 
himself  more  inclined  to  civil  employ, 
ment,  he  laid  down  his  commission,  and 
engaged  in  business  under  the  lord 
Townshend,  then  secretary  of  state,  with 
whom  he  attended  the  king  to  Hanover. 
His  adherence  to  lord  Townshend  ended 
in  nothing  but  a  nomination  (May,  1720) 


to  be  clerk-extraordinary  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  produced  no  immediate 
profit ;  for  it  only  placed  him  in  a  state 
of  expectation  and  right  of  saccessioo, 
and  it  was  very  long  before  a  vacancy 
admitted  him  to  profit. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married,  and  set- 
tled himself  in  a  very  pleasant  house  at 
Wickham  in  Kent,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  learning,  and  to  piety.  Of  his 
learning  the  late  Collection  exhibits  evi- 
dence, which  would  have  been  yet  ftaller, 
if  the  dissertations  which  accompany  his 
version  of  Pindar  had  not  been  impro- 
perly  omitted.  Of  hb  piety  the  inflneooe 
has,  I  hope,  been  extended  far  by  hu 
'  Observations  on  the  Resurrection,'  p«h- 
Ibhed  in  1747,  for  which  the  University 
of  Oxford  created  him  a  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  diploma  (March  30, 1748),  and  woaki 
doubtless  have  reached  yet  further  had 
he  lived  to  complete  what  he  had  for 
some  time  meditated,  the  Evidences  of 
the  Truth  of  the  New  Testament.  Per- 
haps it  may  not  be  without  eflfect  to  tell, 
that  he  read  the  prayers  of  the  public 
Liturgy  every  morning  to  hb  faraity, 
and  that  on  Sunday  evening  be  called  kh 
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servaDts  into  the  parlonr,  and  read  to 
them  first  a  sermon  and  then  prayers. 
Crasbaw  is  now  not  tlie  only  maker  of 
verses  to  wtiom  may  be  given  the  two 
venerable  names  of  Poet  and  Saint*, 

He  was  very  often  visited  by  Lyttelton 
and  Pitt,  who,  when  they  were  weary  of 
faction  and  debates,  mtA  at  Wickham  to 
find  boirfu  and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and 
literaiy  conversation.  There  is  at  Widc- 
jbam  a  walk  made  by  Pitt;  and,  what  is 
of  far  more  importance,  at  Wickham, 
Lyttelton  received  that  conviction  which 
prodoced  bis  *  Pissertation  on  St.  Panl.' 

These  two  illastrions  friends  had  for  a 
while  listened  to  the  blandishments  of 
infidelity ;  and  when  West's  book  was 
pablished,  it  was  bought  by  some  who 
did  not  know  his  change  of  opinion,  in 
expectation  of  new  objections  against 
Christianity ;  and  as  infidels  do  not  wMt 
malignity,  they  revenged  the  disappoint- 
ment bycallinjg  him  a  Methodist. 

Mr.  West's  income  was  not  kurge ;  and 
his  friends  endeavoured,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  obtain  an  augmentation.  It  is 
reported,  that  the  education  of  the  young 
prince  was  offered  to  him,  but  that  he 
required  a  more  extensive  power  of 
superintendence  than  it  was  tlkoaght  pro- 
per to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was 
improved ;  be  lived  to  have  one  of  the 
lucrative  clerkships  of  the  Privy  Council 
(1752) ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  last  had  it  in  his 
power  to  make  him  treasurer  of  Chelsea 
Hospital. 

He  was  now  sufiSciently  rich ;  but 
wealth  came  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed ; 
Bor  could  it  secure  him  from  Uie  calami- 
ties of  life ;  he  lost  (1755)  his  only  son ; 
and  the  year  after  (March  26)  a  stroke  of 
the  palsy  brought  to  the  grave  one  of  the 
few  poets  to  whom  the  grave  might  be 
withoot  its  terrors! 

Of  bis  trandations  I  have  only  com- 
pared the  first  Olympic  Ode  with  the 
ori^nal,  and  found  my  expectation  -sur- 
passed, both  by  its  elegance  and  its  ex- 
actness. He  does  not  confine  himself  to 
his  author's  train  of  stanzas ;  for  he  saw 
that  the  difference  of  languages  required 
a  different  mode  of  versification.  The 
first  strophe  is  eminently  happy ;  in  the 
second  he  has  a  little  strayed  from  Pin- 
dar's meaning,  who  says,  "  if  thou,  my 
soul,  wishest  to  speak  of  games,  look  not 
in  the  desert  sky  for  a  planet  hotter  than 
the  sun ;  nor  shall  we  tell  of  nobler  games 
than  tiu>se  oi  Olympia."  He  is  some- 
times too  paraphrastical.  Pindar  bestows 
upon  Hiero  an  epithet,  which,  in  one 
word,  signifies  delighting  in  hones; 

•  Cowper.  thooi^h  last,  is  not  least  amoDf«t 
this  r«aer  of  poets ! 


a  w<M'd  which,  in  the  translation,  gene- 
rates these  lines : 

Hiiro's  roval  brow»,  whose  care 

Tendi  tue  courser's  noble  breed. 
Pleased  to  nurse  the  prefrnant  mare. 
Pleased  to  train  the  youthful  steed. 

Pindar  says  of  Pelops,  that  "he  came 
alone  in  the  dark  to  the  White  Sea ;" 
and  West, 

Near  the  billow-beaten  side 
Of  the  foan-besilver'd  main, 
Oarkliag,  and  alone,  be  stood : 

which,  however,  is  less  exuberant  than 
the  former  passage. 

A  work  of  this  kind  must,  in  a  minute 
examination,  discover  many  imperfec- 
tions; but  West's  version,  so  far  as  I 
have  considered  it,  appears  to  be  the 
product  of  great  labour  and  great  abili- 
ties. 

His  *  Institution  of  the  Garter'  (1742) 
is  written  with  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  manners  that  prevailed  in  the  age  to 
which  it  is  referred,  and  with  great  ele- 
gance of  diction  ;  but,  for  want  of  a  pro- 
cess of  events,  neither  knowledge  nor 
elegance  preserve  the  reader  from  weari- 
ness. 

His  '  Imitations  of  Spenser'  are  very 
successfully  performed,  both  with  respect 
to  the  metre,  the  language,  and  the  fic- 
tion ;  and  t>eing  engaged  at  once  by  the 
excellence  of  the  sentiments,  and  the 
artifice  of  the  copy,  the  mind  has  two 
amusements  together.  But  such  compo- 
sitions are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
great  achievements  of  intellect,  because 
their  effect  is  local  and  temporary  ;  they 
appeal  not  to  reason  or  passion,  but  to 
memory,  and  presuppose  an  accidental 
or  artificial  state  of  mind.  An  imitation 
of  Spenser  is  nothing  to  a  reader,  how- 
ever acute,  by  whom  Spenser  has  never 
been  perused.  Works  of  this  kind  may 
deserve  praise,  as  proofs  of  great  indus- 
try, and  great  nicety  of  observation :  but 
the  highest  praise,  the  praise  of  genius, 
they  cannot  claim.  The  noblest  beauties 
of  art  are  those  of  which  the  effect  is  so 
coextended  with  rational  nature,  or  at 
least  with  the  whole  circle  of  polished 
life ;  what  is  less  than  this  can  be  only 
pretty,  the  plaything  of  fashion,  and  the 
amusement  of  a  day. 

There  is  in  the  *  Adventurer'  a  paper 
of  verses  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as 
Mr.  West's,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  It  should  not  be  con- 
cealed, however,  that  it  is  printed  with 
Mr.  Jago's  name  in  Dodsley's  Collection, 
and  is  mentioned  as  his  in  a  letter  of 
Shenetone's.  Perhaps  West  gave  it  with- 
out naming  the  author;  and  Hawkes- 
worth,  receiving  it  from  him,  thought  it 
his ;  for  his  he  thought  it,  as  he  told  me. 
and  as  he  tells  the  public. 
AA 
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WiLUAM  CoLUNS  was  boiT)  at  Chichester, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December, 
about  172Q.    His  father  was  a  hatter  of 

food  reputation.  He  was  in  1733,  as 
>r.  Warton  has  kindly  informed  me, 
admitted  scholar  of  Winchester  College, 
where  he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton. 
His  English  exercises  wers  better  than 
his  Latin. 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic bv  some  verses  to  a  '  Lady  weeping,' 
published  in  '  The  Gentleman's  Ifaga- 
Bine.' 

In  1740,  he  stood  first  on  the  list  of  the 
scholars  to  be  received  in  succession  at 
New  College,  but  unhappily  there  was 
no  vacancy.  He  became  a  Commoner 
of  Queen's  College,  probably  with  a 
scanty  maintenance ;  but  was,  in  about 
half  a  year,  elected  a  Demy  of  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  continued  till  he  had 
taken  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  then  sud- 
denly left  the  University;  for  what  rea- 
son, I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London 
a  literary  adventurer,  with  many  pro- 
jects in  his  head,  and  very  little  money 
in  his  pocket.  He  designed  many  works; 
but  his  great  fault  was  irresolution ;  or 
the  frequent  calls  of  immediate  necessity 
broke  his  scheme,  and  suffered  him  to 
pursue  no  settled  purpose.  A  man  donbt- 
ful  of  his  dinner,  or  trembling  at  a  credi- 
tor, is  not  much  disposed  to  abstracted 
meditation,  or  remote  inquiries.  He  pnb- 
lishefl  proposals  for  a  '  History  of  the 
Revival  of  Learning ;'  and  I  have  heard 
him  speak  with  great  kindness  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  and  with  keen  resentment  of 
his  tasteless  successor.  But  probably  not 
a  page  of  his  history  was  ever  written. 
He  planned  several  tragedies,  but  he  only 
planned  them.  He  wrote,  now  and  then, 
odes  and  other  poems;  and  did  some- 
thing, however  little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  com- 
pany. His  appearance  was  decent  and 
manly ;  his  knowledge  considerable,  his 
views  extensive,  his  conversation  elegant, 
and  his  disposition  cheerful.  By  degrees 
I  gained  his  confidence  ;  and  one  day  was 
admitted  to  him  when  he  was  immnred 
by  a  bailiff,  that  was  prowling  in  the 
street.  On  this  occasion  recourse  was 
bad  to  the  booksellers,  who,  on  the  credit 
of  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
which  he  engaged  to  write  with  a  large 
commentary,  advanced  as  much  money 
'•4  enabled  nun  to  escape  into  the  coon- 


try.  He  showed  me  the  gnineas  safe  in 
his  hand.  Soon  afterwards  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  him 
about  two  thousand  pounds ;  a  sum  which 
Collins. contd  scarcely  think  exbaastible, 
and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhaust 
The  guineas  were  then  repaid,  and  the 
translation  neglected. 

But  man  is  not  bom  for  happiness. 
Collins,  who,  while  he  studied  to  live, 
felt  no  evil  but  poverty,  no  sooner  lived 
to  Btudp  than  his  life  was  assailed  by 
more  dreadful  calamities,  disease  and 
insanity. 

Having  fMmerly  written  his  character, 
while  perhaps  it  was  yet  more  distinctly 
impressed  upon  my  memory,  I  shall  in- 
sert it  here. 

**  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive 
literature,  and  of  vigoroos  faculties.  He 
was  acquainted  not  only  with  the  learned 
tongues,  but  with  the  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish  languages.  He  bad  em- 
ployed his  mind  chiefly  on  the  works  of 
fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy;  and,  by 
indulging  some  peculiar  habits  of  thought, 
was  eminently  delighted  with  those  flights 
of  imagination  which  pass  the  bounds  of 
nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is  recon- 
ciled only  by  a  passive  acquiescence  in 
popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies, 
genii,  giants,  and  monsters ;  he  delighted 
to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  endiant- 
ment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of 
golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the  waters 
falls  of  elysian  gardens. 

**  This  was  however  the  character  rather 
of  his  inclination  than  his  genius;  the 
grandeur  of  wildness,  and  the  novelty  of 
extravagance,  were  always  desired  by 
him,  but  not  always  attained.  Yet,  as 
diligence  is  never  wholly  lost,  if  his  ef- 
forts sometimes  caused  harshness  and 
obscurity,  they  likewise  produced  in  hap- 
pier moments  sublimity  and  splendour. 
This  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  excel- 
lence led  him  to  oriental  fictions  and 
allegorical  imagery,  and  perhaps,  while 
he  was  intent  upon  description,  he  did 
not  sufficiently  cultivate  sentiment.  His 
poems  are  the  productions  of  a  mind  not 
deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnished  with 
knowledge  either  of  books  or  life,  bat 
somewhat  obstructe<l  in  its  progress  by 
deviation  in  quest  of  mistaken  beauties. 

"  His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opi- 
nions pious ;  in  a  long  continuance  of 
poverty,  and  long  habits  of  dissipation,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  any  character 
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shoald  be  exactly  nnifonn.  There  is  n 
degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of 
agency  is  almost  destroyed;  and  long 
association  with  fortnitons  companions 
will  at  last  relax  the  strictness  of  tmth, 
and  abate  the  fenroDr  of  sincerity.  That 
this  man,  wise  and  virtnons  as  he  was, 
passed  always  nnentangled  through  the 
snares  of  life,  it  woald  be  prejadice  and 
temerity  to  affirm ;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  at  least  he  preserved  the  source  of 
action  unpolluted,  that  his  principles  were 
never  shaken,  that  his  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong  were  never  confounded,  and 
that  his  faults  had  nothing  of  malignity 
or  design,  but  proceeded  from  some  un- 
expected pressure,  or  casual  temptation. 

*'  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be 
remembered  but  with  pity  and  sadness. 
He  languished  some  years  under  that  de- 
pression of  mind  which  enchains  the 
faculties  without  destroying  them,  and 
leaves  reason  the  knowledge  of  right 
without  the  power  of  pursuing  it.  These 
clouds,  which  he  perceived  gathering  on 
his  intellects,  he  endeavoured  to  disperse 
by  travel,  and  passed  into  France ;  but 
found  himself  constrained  to  yield  to  his 
malady,  and  returned.  He  was  for  some 
time  confined  in  a  house  of  lunatics,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of  his  sister 
in  Chichester,  where  death,  in  1756,  came 
to  his  relief. 

**  After  his  return  from  France,  the 
writer  of  this  character  paid  him  a  visit 
at  Islington,  where  he  was  waiting  for 
bis  sister,  whom  he  had  directed  to  meet 
him  :  there  was  then  nothing  of  disorder 
discernible  in  his  mind  by  any  but  him- 
self: but  lie  had  withdrawn  from  study, 
and  travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an 
English  Testament,  such  as  children  carry 
to  the  school:  when  his  friend  took  it 
into  his  hand,  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what 
companion  a  Man  of  Letters  had  chosen, 
'  I  have  but  one  book,'  said  Collins, '  but 
that  is  the  best.*  " 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with 
whom  I  once  deligiited  to  converse,  and 
whom  I  yet  remember  with  tenderness. 

He  was  visited  at  Chiche»ter,  in  his 
last  illness,  by  his  learned  friends  Dr. 
Warton  and  his  brother;  to  whom  he 
spoke  with  disapprobation  of  his  Oriental 
^logues,  as  not  sufficiently  expressiyje 


of  Asiatic  manners,  and  called  them  his 
Irish  Eclogues.  He  showed  them,  at  the 
same  time,  an  ode  inscribed  to  Mr.  John 
Home,  on  the  superstitions  of  the  High- 
lands ;  which  they  thought  superior  to  his 
other  works,  but  which  no  search  has 
yet  found  ♦. 

His  disorder  was  no  alienation  of  mind, 
but  general  laxity  and  feebleness,  a  defi- 
ciency rather  of  his  vital  than  his  intel- 
lectual powers.  What  he  spoke  wanted 
neither  judgment  nor  spirit ;  but  a  few 
minutes  exhausted  him,  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  rest. upon  the  conch,  till  a  short 
cessation  restored  his  powers,  and  he  was 
again  able  to  talk  with  his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady 
he  began  to  feel  soon  after  his  uncle's 
death ;  and,  with  the  usual  weakness  of 
men  so  diseased,  eaeerly  snatched  that 
temporal^  relief  with  which  the  table 
and  the  bottle  flatter  and  seduce.  But 
bis  health  continually  declined,  and  he 
grew  more  and  more  burthensome  to 
himself. 

To  what  I  have  fbrmerly  said  of  his 
writings  may  be  added,  that  his  diction 
was  often  harsh,  nnskilfnlly  laboured,  and 
injudiciously  selected.  He  affected  the 
obsolete  when  it  was  not  worthy  of  re- 
vival ;  and  be  puts  his  %vord8  out  of  the 
common  order,  seeming  to  think,  with 
some  later  candidates  for  fame,  that  not 
to  write  pros^  is  certainly  to  write  poe- 
try. His  lines  commonly  are  of  slow 
motion,  clogged  and  impeded  with  clus- 
ters of  consonants.  As  men  are  often 
esteemed  who  cannot  be  loved,  so  the 
poetry  of  Collins  may  sometimes  extort 
praise  when  it  gives  little  pleasure. 

Mr.  Col\iM*a  Jirst  production  is  added 
here  from  the  '  Poetical  Calendar.* 

TO  MISS  AUI^ELIA  C R, 

0«  HBR 
WEEPING  AT  HBR  SISTER'S  WEDDING. 

Cbasb,  fair  Aurelia,  cea«e  to  mourn ; 

Lament  not  HannahV  happy  siaie; 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  mm, 

And  *eize  the  trea«ur«  you  rearret. 
With  Lore  united  Jtlymen  stands. 

And  softly  whisper*  to  your  charms,— 
'  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands. 

You'll  Hnu  your  sister  in  his  arms.' 


'  It  is  now  printed^ 
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John  Dtir,  of  whom  I  bave  no  other 
accoant  to  give  than  his  own  Letters, 
poblished  with  Hnghes's  correspondence, 
and  the  notes  added  by  the  editor,  have 
afforded  me,  was  born  in  1700,  the  second 
son  of  Robert  Dyer,  of  Aberglasney,  in 
Caermarthenshire,  a  solicitor  of  great 
capacity  and  note. 

He  passed  throagh  Westminster  school 
nnder  the  care  of  Dr.  Freind,  and  was 
then  called  home  to  be  instnicted  in  his 
Aitber's  profession.  But  his  father  died 
soon,  and  he  took  no  delight  in  the  study 
of  the  law ;  bat,  having  always  amused 
himself  with  drawing,  resolved  to  turn 
painter,  and  became  pupil  to  Mr.  Rich, 
ardson,  an  artist  then  of  high  reputation, 
but  now  better  known  by  his  books  than 
by  his  pictures. 

Having  studied  awhile  under  his  mas- 
ter, he  became,  as  he  tells  his  friend,  an 
itinerant  painter,  and  wandered  about 
South  Wales,  and  the  parts  adjacent ; 
but  he  mingled  poetry  with  painting,  and 
about  1725  printed  *  Grongar  Hill '  in 
Lewis's  Miscellany. 

Being,  probably,  unsatisfied  with  his 
own  proficiency,  he,  like  other  painters, 
travelled  to  luly;  and  coming  back  in 
1740,  published  the  <  Ruins  of  Rome.' 

If  his  poem  was  written  soon  after  his 
return,  he  did  not  make  use  of  his  acqui. 
sitions  in  painting,  whatever  they  might 


be;  for  decline  of  health  and  love  of 
study  determined  him  to  the  Chnreb. 
He  therefore  entered  into  orders;  and, 
it  seems,  married  about  the  same  time  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Ensor ;  *<  whose 
grandmother,"  says  he,  ''  was  a  Shak- 
speare,  descended  from  a  brother  of 
every  body's  Shakspeare :"  by  her,  m 
1756,  he  had  a  son  and  three  daughters 
living. 

His  ecclesiastical  provision  was  for  a 
long  time  but  slender.  His  first  patron, 
Mr.  Harper,  gave  him,  in  1741,  Calthorp 
in  Leicestershire,  of  eighty  pounds  a 
year,  on  which  he  lived  ten  years,  and 
then  exchanged  it  for  Belcbford  in  Lin- 
colnshire, of  seventy-five.  His  condition 
now  began  to  mend..  In  1751,  Sir  John 
Heathcote  gave  him  Coningsl>y,  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year ;  and 
in  1755  the  Chancellor  added  Kirkby,  of 
one  hundred  and  ten.  He  coinplains  that 
the  repair  of  the  house  of  Coningsby, 
and  other  expenses,  took  away  the  pro- 
fit. In  1757  he  poblished  '  The  Fleece,' 
his  greatest  poetical  work ;  of  which  I 
will  not  suppress  a  ludicrous  story.— 
Dodsley  the  bookseller  was  one  day 
mentioning  it  to  a  critical  visitor,  with 
more  expectation  of  success  than  the 
other  conid  easily  admit.  In  the  con- 
versation the  author's  age  was  askecl; 
and  being  represented  as  advanced  in 
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life,  "  He  will,"  said  the  critic,  "  be 
baried  in  woollen." 

He  did  not  indeed  long  sorvive  that 
pablication,  nor  long  enjoy  the  increase 
of  his  prefermenU ;  for  in  1758  he  died. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  balk  or  dignity 
snfficient  to  reqoire  an  elaborate  criti- 
cism. '  Grongar  Hill'  is  the  happiest  of 
his  productions:  it  is  not  indeed  very 
accurately  written ;  bat  the  scenes  which 
it  displays  are  so  pleasing,  the  images 
which  they  raise  are  so  welcome  to  the 
mind,  and  the  reflections  of  the  writer  so 
consonant  to  the  general  sense  or  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  that  when  it  is  once 
read,  it  will  be  read  again. 

The  idea  of  the  'Rains  of  Rome' 
strikes  more,  bnt  pleases  less,  and  the 
title  raises  greater  expectation  than  the 
performance  gratifies.  Some  passages, 
however,  are  conceived  with  the  mind 
of  a  poet;  as  when,  in  the  neigh  boar- 
hood  of  dilapidating  edifices,  he  says, 

^The  Pjlrrim  oft 

At  dead  of  nirht,  *mid  bis  orison,  bears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  Time,  dispartinir  tow'rs, 
Tambling  all  precipitate  down,  dash'd, 
ftsttliog  arouad,  loud  thuud'ringr  to  the  Moon. 

Of '  The  Fleece,'  which  never  became 
popular,  and  is  now  universally  neglected, 


I  can  say  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it 
to  attention.  The  woolcomber  and  the 
poet  appear  to  me  such  discordant  na- 
tures, that  an  attempt  to  bring  them 
together  is  to  couple  the  serpent  with 
th(B  fowL  When  Dyer,  whose  mind 
was  not  unpoetical,  has  done  his  utmost, 
by  interesting  his  reader  in  our  native 
commodity,  by  interspersing  rural  ima- 
gery and  incidental  digressions,  by  cloth- 
ing small  images  in  great  words,  and  by 
all  the  writer's  arts  of  delusion,  the  mean* 
ness  naturally  adhering,  and  the  irreve- 
rence habitually  annexed  to  trade  and 
manufacture,  sink  him  under  insuperable 
oppression ;  and  the  disgust  which  blank 
verse,  encumbering  and  encumbered, 
superadds  to  an  anpleasing  subject,  soon 
repels  the  reader,  however  willing  to  be 
pleased. 

Let  me  however  honestly  report  what- 
ever may  counterbalance  this  weight  of 
censure.  I  have  been  told  that  Akenside 
who,  upon  a  poetical  question  has  a  right 
to  be  heard,  said,  "That  he  would  regu- 
late his  opinion  of  the  reigning  taste  by 
the  fate  of  Dyer's  *  Fleece ;'  for,  if  tha't 
were  ill  received,  he  should  not  think  it 
any  longer  reasonable  to  expect  fame 
from  excellence." 
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William  Shbrstonb,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Shenstooe  and  Anne  Pen,  was  boni  in 
November  1714,  at  the  Leasowes  in 
Hales- Owen,  one  of  those  insnlated  dis- 
tricts which,  in  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom, was  appended,  for  some  reason  not 
now  discoverable,  to  a  distant  connty  ; 
and  which,  thoneh  snrronnded  by  War- 
wickshire and  Worcestershire,  l>elongs 
to  Shropshire,  thoagh  perhaps  thirty 
miles  distant  from  any  other  part  of  it. 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame, 
whom  his  poem  of  the  '  School-mistress ' 
has  delivered  to  posterity ;  and  soon  re- 
ceived SDch  delight  from  books,  that  he 
was  always  calling  for  fresh  entertain- 
ment, and  expected  that,  when  any  of 
the  family  went  to  market,  a  new  book 
should  be  brought  him,  which,  when  it 
came,  was  «n  fondness  carried  to  bed 
and  laid  by  him.  It  is  said,  that,  when 
his  reqocst  had  been  neglected,  his  mo- 
ther wrapped  op  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 
same  foriii,  and  pacified  him  for  the 
night. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  went  for  a  while 
to  the  Grammar-school  in  Hales-Owen, 
and  was  placed  afterwards  with  Mr. 
Crnmpton,  an  eminent  schoolmaster  at 
Solihal,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  the  quickness  of  his  progress. 

When  he  was  yonng  (Jane  1784)  he 
was  deprived  of  his  father,  and  soon 


after  (August  1726)  of  his  grandfather; 
and '  was,  with  his  brother,  who  died 
afterwards  unmarried,  left  to  the  care 
of  his  grandmother,  who  managed  the 
estate. 

From  school  he  was  sent  in  1732  to 
Pembroke  College  in  Oxford,  a  socieQr 
which  for  half  a  century  had  been  emi- 
nent for  English  poetry  and  elegant  lite- 
rature. Here  it  appears  that  he  found 
delight  and  advantage ;  for  he  continued 
his  name  in  the  book  ten  years,  though 
he  took  no  degree.  After  the  first  four- 
years  he  put  on  the  civilian's  gown,  but 
without  showing  any  intention  to  engage 
in  the  profession. 

Al>ont  the  time  when  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford, the  death  of  his  grandmother  de- 
volved his  affairs  to  the  care  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Dolman,  of  Broroe  in 
Staffordshire,  whose  attention  he  always 
mentioned  with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himself  upon 
English  poetry  ;  and  in  1737  published 
a  small  Miscellany,  without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about, 
to  acquaint  himself  with  life,  and  was 
sometimes  at  London,  sometimes  at 
Bath,  or  any  other  place  of  public  re- 
sort ;  but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry. 
He  published  in  1741  his  *  Judgment  of 
Hercules,'  addressed  to  Mr.  Lvttelton, 
whose  interest  he  supported  with  great 
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warmth  ait  an  election :  this  was  next  year 
fuliowed  by  the  '  Schoolmistress.' 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  was 
Indebted  for  his  ease  and  leisure,  died  in 
1745,  and  the  care  of  lib  own  fortune 
now  fell  upon  him.  He  tried  to  escape 
it  a  while,  and  lived  at  hi;i  house  with 
his  tenants,  who  were  distantly  rellited ; 
bat,  finding  that  imperfect  possession  in- 
convenient, he  took  the  whole  estate  into 
bis  own  hands,  more  to  the  improvement 
of  its  beauty,  than  the  increase  of  its 
produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural 
pleasures,  and  his  ambition  of  rural  ele- 
gance :  he  began  from  this  time  to  point 
his  prospects,  to  diversify  his  surface,  to 
entangle  his  walks,  and  to  wind  his 
waters ;  which  he  did  with  such  judg- 
ment and  such  fancy,  as  made  his  little 
domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be 
visited  by  travellers,  and  copied  by  de- 
signers. Whether  to  plant  a  walk  in 
undulating  curves,  and  to  place  a  bench 
at  every  turn  where  there  is  an  object  to 
catch  the  view ;  to  make  the  water  ran 
where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to  stagnate 
where  it  will  be  seen ;  to  leave  intervals 
where  the  eye  will  be  pleased,  and  to 
thicken  the  plantation  where  there  is 
something  to  be  hidden ;  demands  any 
great  powers  of  mind,  I  will  not  inquire : 
perhaps  a  sullen  and  surly  speculator  may 
think  such  performances  rather  the  sport 
than  the  business  of  human  reason.  But 
it  must  be  at  least  confessed,  that  to  em- 
bellish the  form  of  nature  is  an  innocent 
amusement;  and  some  praise  roust  be 
allowed,  by  the  most  supercilious  ob- 
server, to  him  who  does  best  what  such 
nMiltitndes  are  contending  to  do  well. 

This  praise  was  the  praise  of  S  hen- 
stone;  but,  like  all  other  modes  of  fe- 
licity, it  was  not  enjoyed  without  its 
abatement.  Ly  ttelton  was  his  neighbour 
and  his  rival,  whose  empire,  spacious 
and  opulent,  looked  with  disdain  on  the 
pettp  Mta4e  that  appeared  behind  it. 
For  a  while  the  inhabitants  of.Hagley 
affected  to  tell  their  acquaintance  of  the 
little  fellow  that  was  trying  to  make 
himself  admired ;  but  when  by  degrees 
the  Leasowes  forced  themselves  into  no- 
tice, they  took  care  to  defeat  the  curiosity 
which  they  con  Id  not  suppress,  by  con- 
ducting their  visitants  perversely  to  in- 
convenient points  of  view,  and  intro- 
ducing them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk 
to  detect  a  deception ;  injuries  of  which 
Shenstone  would  heavily  complain. 
Where  there  is  emulation  there  will  t>e 
vanity  ;  and  where  there  is  vanity  there 
will  be  folly  •. 

^  *  This  charge  a«rainst  rhe  Lyttelion  family 
hasbeea  denied  by  Mr.  Potter  and  Mr.  Graves. 


The  pleasure  of  Shenstone  was  all  in 
his  eye :  he  valued  what  he  valued  merely 
for  its  looks ;  nothing  raised  his  indigna- 
tion more  than  to  ask  if  there  were  any 
fishes  in  his  water. 

His  house  was  mean,  and  he  did  not 
improve  it ;  his  care  was  of  his  grounds. 
When  he  came  home  from  his  walks,  he 
might  find  his  floors  flooded  by  a  shower 
through  the  broken  roof ;  but  could  spare 
no  money  for  its  reparation. 

In  time  his  expenses  brought  clamours 
about  him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's 
bleat  and  the  linnet's  song;  and  his 
groves  were  haunted  by  beings  very  dif> 
fereut  from  fawns  and  fairies  f.  He  spent 
his  estate  in  adorning  it,  and  his  death 
was  probably  hastened  by  his  anxieties. 
He  was  a  lamp  that  spent  itsoil  in  blaclne. 
It  is  said,  that,  if  he  had  lived  a  little 
longer,  he  would  have  been  assisted  by 
a  pension:  such  bounty  conld  not  have 
been  ever  more  properly  bestowed ;  but 
that  it  was  ever  asked  is  not  certain ;  it 
is  too  certain  that  it  was  never  enjoyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leasowes,  of  a  putrid 
f^ver,  about  five  on  Friday  morning, 
February  11,  1763;  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  brother  in  the  church- 
yard of  Hales-Owen.    . 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might 
have  obtained  the  lady,  whoever  she  was, 
to  whom  his  '  Pastoral  Ballad'  was  ad- 
dressed. He  is  represented  by  his  friend 
Dodsley  as  a  man  of  great  tenderness  and 
generosity!  kind  to  all  that  were  within 
his  influence ;  but,  if  once  offended,  no( 
easily  appeased ;  inattentive  to  economy, 
and  careless  of  his  expenses  ;  in  his  per. 
son  he  was  larger  than  the  middle  sice, 

The  latter  says,  "  Th<>  truth  of  the  caie,  I 
believe,  wss,  that  the  Lyttelton  fitmily  went 
so  frequently  with  their  friends  to  tite  Leas* 
ame*,  that  iney  were  unwillinic  to  break  iu 
upon  Mr.  Shenatone's  retirenient  on  every  oc-> 
caslon.  and  therefore  often  went  to  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  view  without  waitinic  for  any 
one  to  conduct  them  regularly  through  the 
whole  walks.  Of  this  Mr  Sitenstone  would 
•ometimes  peevishly  roniplain;  iboasrh,!  ani 
persuaded,  he  never  really  suspected  any  ill 
natnred  intention  in  his  worthy  and  moch 
valued  neighbours. " 

t  Mr.  Graves  expreraes  his  bfUf^,  that  this 
is  a  groundless  surn)i«e.  «  Mr.  Slienstone,^ 
he  add4,  "  was  too  murh  respected  in  tM 
neighlKHirhooil  to  be  irc^ated  with  rudeness ; 
andihoiigh  his  worlcs  (frugally  as  they  were 
managed),  added  to  bis  manner  of  living, 
muit  n«ce««arilv  have  made  him  exceed  bis 
income,  and,  of  course,  be  niisrht  sometimes 
he  distressed  for  money,  yet  he  had  too  much 
spirit  to  expose  himself  to  insults  from  triflimr 
sumo,  and  guarded  against  any  great  distress, 
by  anticipating  a  few  hundreds;  which  bis 
estate  could  very  well  bear,  as  appeared  by 
what  remained  to  his  executors  after  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  and  his  legacies  to  bis 
friends,  and  annuities  of  thirty  pounds  a  vear 
to  one  servant,  and  six  pounds  to  another; 
for  his  will  was  dictated  with  equal  justice 
and  generosity." 
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with  somethini;  domsy  In  hit  form ;  very 
nefUgent  of  bis  clothes,  and  remarkable 
for  wearing  his  gray  hair  in  a  particular 
manner;  for  he  held  that  the  fashion  was 
no  mle  of  dress,  and  that  every  man  was 
to  soit  his  appearance  to  his  natural 
form  *. 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehensive, 
nor  his  cariosity  active  ;  he  had  no  value 
for  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  he 
had  not  himself  calthrated. 

His  life  was  unstained  by  any  crime ; 
the  Elegy  on  Jesse,  which  has  been  sa|>- 
posed  to  relate  to  an  anfbrtunate  and  cri- 
minal amour  of  his  own,  was  known  by 
his  friends  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
story  of  Miss  GodArey  in  Richardson's 
'  Pamela.' 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  character, 
from  the  perusal  of  his  Letters,  was 
this: 

"  I  have  read,  too,  an  octavo  volume 
of  Shenstone's  Letters.  Poor  man  !  he 
was  always  wishing  for  money,  for  fame, 
and  other  distinctions;  and  his  whole 
philosophy  consisted  in  living  against  his 
yn'M  in  retirement,  and  in  a  place  which 
his  taste  had  adorned,  but  which  he  only 
enjoyed  when  people  of  note  came  to 
see  and  commend  it ;  his  correspondence 
is  about  nothing  else  but  this  place  and 
bis  own  writings,  with  two  or  three  neigh- 
bouring clergymen,  who  wrote  verses 
too.'' 

His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  and 
ballads,  humorous  sallies,  and  moral 
pieces. 

.  His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  has  In 
his  Preface  very  judiciously  and  discri- 
minately  explained.  It  is,  according  to 
his  account,  the  effusion  of  a  contempla- 
tive mind,  sometimes  plaintive,  and 
always  serious,  and  therefore  superior  to 
the  glitter  of  slight  ornaments.  His  com- 
positions suit  not  ill  to  this  description. 
His  topics  of  praue  are  the  domestic  vir- 
tues, and  his  thoughts  are  pure  and  simple ; 
but,  wanting  combination,  they  want  va- 
riety. The  peace  of  solitude,  the  inno- 
cence of  inactivity,  and  the  unenvied 
security  of  an  humble  station,  can  fill  bnt 
a  few  pages.  That  of  which  the  essence 
is  uniformitv  will  be  soon  described. 
His  Elegies  have  therefore  too  much  re- 
semblance of  each  other. 

The  lines  are  sometimes,  such  as  Elegy 
requires,  smooth  and  easy ;  but  to  this 
praise  his  claim  is  not  constant ;  his  dic- 
tion is  often  harsh,  improper, and  affected ; 

•  «  TUese,"  «ajr»  Mr.  Graves.  «*  were  not 
precisely  bis  sentimeuts,  tliougli  he  thought 
right  enough,  that  everf  one  •boulil,  in  some 
deirree,  coa«uU  hi«  partirulHr  shape  and  com- 

Klexiou  in  a(Uu»t>uf  bis  <lre»s:  and  that  uo 
D*hioQ  ought  to  sanciifv  what  was  u|igrai:e* 
fill,  ab«ur(^  or  n^Uj  deformed." 


his  words  ill  coined,  or  ill  chosen ;  and 
hisphrase  unskilfhify  inverted. 

The  Lyric  Poems  are  almost  all  of  the 
light  and  airy  kind,  such  as  trip  lightly 
and  nimbly  along,  without  the  load  of 
any  weiehty  iheaning.  From  these,  how> 
ever,  *  Rural  Elegance '  has  some  right 
to  be  excepted.  I  once  heard  it  praised 
by  a  very  learned  lady  ;  and  though  the 
lines  are  irregular,  and  the  thoughu  dif- 
fused with  too  much  verbosity,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  to  contain  both  philo- 
sophical argument  and  poetical  spirit. 

Of  the  rest  I  cannot  think  any  excel- 
lent: the  '  Skylark'  pleases  me  best, 
which  has  however  more  of  the  epigram 
than  of  the  ode. 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  '  Pastoral 
Ballad'  demand  particular  notice.  I 
cannot  bnt  regret  that  it  is  pastoral ;  an 
intelligent  reader,  acquainted  with  the 
scenes  of  real  life,  sickens  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  crookf  the  pipe^  the  sheep, 
and  the  kids,  which  it  is  not  necessarv 
to  bring  forward  to  notice,  for  the  poet's 
art  is  selection,  and  he  ought  to  show  the 
beauties  without  the  grossness  of  the 
country  life.  His  stanxa  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's  '  De- 
spairing Shepherd.* 

In  the  first  are  two  passages,  to  whidi 
if  any  mind  denies  its  sympathy,  it  has 
no  acquaintance  with  love  or  nature : 

f  prised  every  hoar  that  went  by, 
Beyeutt  all  that  had  pleaMd  me  before : 

But  now  ihey  are  pasc'd,  and  I  sigh. 
And  1  giteve  that  1  pnsed  them  ao  Borc. 

When  forced  the  Mr  nymph  to  forego. 
What  anvniih  t  felt  in  my  heart ! 

Yer  1  thought  (but  it  might  not  be  so) 
'Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  roe  depart. 

She  gazed,  as  1  slowly  withdrew. 
My  path  I  could  hardly  discern ; 

So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 
I  thoagbt  that  she  bade  me  relanu 

In  the  second  this  passage  has  its  pret- 
tiness,  though  it  be  not  equal  to  the 
former : 

I  have  found  oat  a  gift  for  mv  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeonsbrced: 
But  let  me  ihat  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  say  'twas  a  baibarous  deed; 

For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  she  avor'd. 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  iu  young ; 

And  I  luved  her  the  more  when  1  heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

In  the  third  he  noentions  the  common- 
places of  amorous  poetry  with  some  ad- 
dress: 

n*is  his  with  mock  psssion  tp  glow ! 

'I'is  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold. 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow, 

Aqd  her  bosomi  be  sufpi  i«  M  cold  | 
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How  the  Bif  hdogalet  labmur  the  strain. 

Wiib  ibe  notes  of  this  channer  to  fie ; 
How  they  rary  their  accenU  in  vain, 

Repine  at  her  triumpbn,  and  die. 

In  the  foarth  I  find  nothing  better  than 
this  nataral  strain  of  Hope : 

Alas !  from  the  day  that  we  met. 
What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes,, 

When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 
The  glance  that  undid  my  repose ! 

Yet  Time  may  diminish  ihe  pain : 
The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree. 

Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleasure  in  vain. 
In  time  may  bare  comfort  for  me. 

His  <  Levities'  are  by  their  title  ex- 
empted from  the  severities  of  criticism  ; 
yet  it  may  be  remarked  in  a  few  wonis, 
that  his  hnmoar  is  sometimes  gross,  and 
seldom  sprightly. 

Of  the  Moral  Poems  the  first  is  the 
'  Choice  of  Hercaies,'  from  Xenophon. 
The  nnml>er8  are  smooth,  the  diction  ele- 
gant, and  the  thoughts  jast ;  bnt  some- 
thing of  vigour  is  still  to  be  wished,  which 
it  might  have  had  by  brevity  and  com- 
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an  air  of  gaiety,  bat  not  a  very  pointed 
and  general  moral.  His  blank  verses, 
those  that  can  read  them  may  probably 
find  to  be  like  the  blank  verses  of  bis 
neighbours.  '  Love  and  Honour '  is  de- 
rived from  the  old  ballad,  *  Did  you  not 
hear  of  a  Spanish  Lady  ?'— I  wish  it  well 
enough  to  wish  it  were  in  rhyme. 

The  *  School-mistress,*  of  which  I  know 
not  what  claim  it  has  to  stand  among  the 
Moral  Works,  is  sorely  the  most  pleasing 
of  Shenstone's  performances.  The  adop<- 
tion  of  a  particular  style,  in  light  and 
short  compositions,  contributes  much  to 
the  increase  of  pleasure :  we  are  enter- 
tained at  once  with  two  imitations,  of 
nature  in  the  sentiments,  of  the  original 
author  in  the  style,  and  between  them 
the  mind  is  kept  in  perpetual  employ- 
ment. 

The  general  recommendation  of  Shen> 
stone  is  easiness  and  simplicity  ;  his  ge- 
neral defect  Is  want  of  comprehension 
and  variety.  Had  his  mind  been  better 
stored  with  knowledge,  whether  he  could 
have  been  great,  I  know  not ;  he  cottUt 
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The  folIowiDg  life  was  written,  at  my 
request,  by  a  gentleroan  who  had  better 
information  than  I  could  easily  have  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  pablic  will  perhaps  wish 
that  I  had  solicited  and  obtained  more 
SQcb  faTonrs  from  him  *. 

'*  DKAR  SIR, 

"  In  consequence  of  our  different  con- 
versations about  authentic  materials  for 
the  Life  of  Young,  I  send  you  the  follow- 
ing detail. 

"  Of  great  men,  something  must  al- 
ways be  said  to  gratify  curiosity.  Of  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts' 
much  has  been  told  of  which  there  never 
could  have  been  proofs;  and  little  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken  to  tell  that, 
of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble,  might 
have  been  procured." 

**  Edward  Young  was  born  at  Upham 
near  Winchester,  in  June,  1681.  He  was 
the  son  of  Edward  Young,  at  that  time 
fellow  of  Winchester  College  and  rector 
of  Upham;  who  was  the  son  of  Jo. 
Yonnff  of  Woodhay  in  Berlishire,  styled 
by  Wood,  gentleman.  In  September, 
1682,  the  Poet's  father  was  collated  to 
the  prebend  of  Giliingham  Minor,  in  the 
church  of  Sarum,  by  Bishof)  Ward. 
When  Ward's  faculties  were  impaired 

•  See  Geat.  Mag.  Vol.  LXX.  p.  335. 


through  age,  his  duties  were  necessarily 
performed  by  others.  We  learn  from 
Wood,  that,  at  a  visitation  of  Sprat's, 
Jnly  the  I3th,  1686,  the  prebendary 
preached  a  Latin  sermon,  afterwards 
published,  with  which  the  bishop  was  so 
pleased,  that  he  told  the  Chapter  he  was 
concerned  to  find  the  preacher  had  one 
of  the  worst  prebends  in  their  church. 
Some  time  after  this,  in  consequence  of 
his  merit  and  reputation,  or  of  the  inte- 
i%st  of  h>rd  Bradford,  to  whom,  in  1702, 
he  dedicated  two  volumes  of  sermons,  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Samm.  Jacob,  who  wixite  ui 
1720,  says,  '  he  was  chaplain  and  clerk 
of  the  closet  to  the  late  Qneen,  who  ho- 
noured him  by  standing  goilmother  to  the 
Poet.'  His  fellowship  of  Winchester  be 
resigned  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Harris,  who  married  his  only 
daughter.  The  Dean  died  at  Samm,  after 
a  short  illness,  in  1705,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  On  the  Sunday  after 
his  decease.  Bishop  Burnet  preached  at 
the  cathedral,  and  began  his  sermon  with 
saying,  *  Death  has  been  of  late  walking 
round  us,  and  making  breach  upon  breach 
upon  us,  and  has  now  carried  away  the 
head  of  this  body  with  a  stroke ;  so  that 
he,  whom  yon  saw  a  week  ago  distri- 
buting the  holy  mysteries,  is  now  laid  in 
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the  (Inst.  Bat  he  ttili  lives  in  the  manv 
excellent  directions  he  has  left  as,  both 
how  to  live  and  how  to  die.' 

"  llie  Dean  placed  his  son  apon  the 
fonndfttion  at  Winchester  College,  where 
he  bad  himself  been  educated.  At  this 
school  Edward  Yonng  remained  till  the 
election  after  his  eighteenth  birthday, 
the  period  at  which  those  upon  the  foun- 
dation are  snperannuated.  Whether  he 
did  not  betray  his  abilities  early  in  life, 
or  his  masters  had  not  skill  enough  to 
discover  in  their  pupil  any  mark's  of  ge- 
nius for  which  he  merited  reward,  or  no 
vacancy  at  Oxford  offered  them  an  op- 
portunity to  bestow  upon  him  the  reward 
provided  for  merit  by  William  of  Wyke- 
nam  ;  certain  it  is,  that  to  an  Oxford  fel- 
lowship our  poet  did  not  succeed.  By 
chance,  or  by  choice,  New  College  can- 
not c  laina  the  honour  of  numbering  among 
its  fellows  him  who  wrote  the  *  Night 
Thoughts.' 

"  On  the  13th  of  October,  1703,  he 
was  entered  an  independent  member  of 
New  College,  that  be  might  live  at  little 
expense  in  the  Warden's  lodgings,  who 
was  a  particular  friend  of  his  father's, 
till  he  should  be  qualified  to  stand  for  a 
fellowship  at  All  Souls.  In  a  few  months 
the  Warden  of  New  College  died.  He 
then  removed  to  Corpus  College.  The 
president  of  this  society,  from  regard  also 
for  his  father,  invited  him  thither,  in 
order  to  lessen  his  academical  expenses. 
In  1708,  he  was  nominated  to  a  law-fel- 
lowship  at  All  Souls  by  archbishop  Te- 
nison,  into  whose  hands  it  came  by  devo« 
lution.  Such  repeated  patronage,  while 
it  justifies  Burnet's  praise  of  the  father, 
reflects  credit  on  the  conduct  of  the  son. 
The  manner  in  which  it  was  exerted 
seems  to  prove,  that  the  father  did  not 
leave  behind  him  much  wealth. 

"  On  the  23d  of  April,  1714,  Yonng 
took  bis  degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  laws, 
and  his  doctor's  degree  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1719. 

•  *'  Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he 
discovered,  it  is  said,  an  inclination  for 
pupils.  Whether  he  ever  commenced 
tutor  is  not  known.  None  has  hitherto 
boasted  to  have  received  his  academical 
instmetion  from  the  author  of  the  '  Night 
Thouehts.* 

**  It  is  probable  that  his  College  was 
proud  of  him  no  less  as  a  scholar  than  as 
a  poet;  for  in  171tf,  when  the  foundation 
of  the  Codrington  Library  was  laid,  two 
years  after  he  had  taken  his  bachelor's 
degree.  Young  was  appointed  to  speak 
the  Latin  oration.  This  is  at  least  par- 
ticular for  being  dedicated  in  English 
'To  the  Ladies  of  the  Codrington  Fa- 
mily.' To  these  ladles  he  says,  *  that 
%e  was  nnaveidably  flung  into  a  singu- 


larity, by  being  obliged  to  write  an  ejpistle 
dedicatory  void  of  common-place,  and 
such  a  one  was  never  published  before 
by  any  author  whatever ;  that  this  prac 
tice  absolved  them  from  any  obligation 
of  reading  what  was  presented  to  them ; 
and  that  the  bookseller  approved  of  it, 
because  it  would  make  people  stare,  was 
absurd  enough,  and  perfectly  right.' 

"  Of  this  Oration  there  is  no  appear- 
ance in  his  own  edition  of  his  works ; 
and  prefixed  to  an  edition  by  Curll  and 
Tonson,  1741,  is  a  letter  from  Yonne  to 
Curll,  if  we  may  credit  Curll,  dated  De- 
cember the  9th,  1739,  wherein  he  says, 
that  he  has  not  leisure  to  review  what  he 
formerly  wrote,  and  adds,  '  I  have  not 
the  "  Epistle  to  lord  Lansdowne."  If  yon 
will  take  my  advice,  I  would  have  von 
omit  that,  and  the  Oration  on  Codring. 
ton.  I  think  the  collection  will  sell  better 
without  them.' 

"  There  are  who  relate,  that,  when 
first  Young  found  himself  independent, 
and  his  own  master  at  All  Souls,  he  was 
not  the  ornament  to  religion  and  mo- 
rality which  he  afterwards  became. 

*'  Tlie  authority  of  his  father,  indeed, 
had  ceased,  some  time  t>efore,  by  his 
death;  and  Young  was  certainly  not 
ashamed  to  be  patronised  by  the  infamous 
Wharton.  Bat  Wharton  befriended  in 
Young,  perhaps,  the  jpoet,  and  particu- 
lariy  the  tragedian.  If  virtuous  authors 
must  be  patronised  only  by  virtuous  peers, 
who  shall  point  them  out  ? 

**  Yet  Pope  is  said  by  Ruffhead  to 
have  told  Warburton,  that  '  Young  had 
much  of  a  sobliroe  genius,  though  without 
common  sense ;  so  that  his  genius,  having 
no  guide,  was  perpetuallv  liable  to  de- 
generate into  bombast.  1  his  made  him 
pass  a  foolUh  youth,  the  sport  of  peers 
and  poets;  but  his  having  a  very  good 
heart  enabled  him  to  support  the  clerical 
character  when  he  assumed  it,  first  with 
decency,  and  afterwards  with  honour.' 

"  They  who  think  ill  of  Young's  mo- 
rality in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  may 
perhaps  be  wrong ;  but  Tiudal  could  not 
err  in  his  opinion  of  Young's  warmth 
and  ability  in  the  cause  of  religion.  Tin- 
dal  nsed  to  spend  much  of  his  time  at 
All  Souls.  *  The  other  boys,'  said  the 
Atheist,  '  I  can  always  answer,  because 
I  always  know  whence  they  have  their 
arguments,  which  I  have  read  a  hundred 
times ;  but  that  fellow  Young  is  con> 
tinnally  pestering  me  with  something  of 
his  own*.* 

•  Every  time  f  called  upon  Johnsitn  during 
the  time  I  was  emplojed  in  collecting  mate- 
rial* for  this  life,  be  never  Mffered  me  to  d»> 
Jiart  without  tone  such  fareweJI  as  thia: 
'  Don't  fnrzet  that  rascal  Tindal,  sir.  Be  sure 
to  hamr  up  the  Atheint."  Alluding  to  this 
anecdute,  which  Johnson  bad  mentioned. 
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"  After  all,  Tiodal  and  the  ceihsarera 
of  Yoang  may  be  reconcilable.  Young 
might,  for  two  or  three  years,  have  tried 
that  kind  of  life,  in  which  his  natural 
principles  wonld  notsofferhim  to  wallow 
long.  If  this  were  so,  he  has  left  behind 
him  not  only  his  evidence  in  favodr  of 
virtae,  bot  the  potent  testimony  of  ex- 
perience against  vice. 

"  We  shall  soon  see  that  one  of  his 
earliest  productions  was  more  serious 
than  what  comes  from  the  generality  of 
unfledged  poets. 

"  Young  perhaps  ascribed  the  good 
fortune  of  Addison  to  the  '  Poem  to  his 
Majesty,'  presented,  with  a  copy  of 
▼erses,  to  Somers;  and  hoped  that  he 
also  might  soar  to  wealth  and  honours 
on  wings  of  the  same  kind.  His  first 
poetical  flight  was  when  Queen  Anne 
called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  sons 
of  the  earls  of  Northampton  and  Ayles- 
bury, and  added,  in  one  day,  ten  others 
to  the  number  of  the  peers.  In  order  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  one,  at  least,  of 
the  new  lords,  be  published,  in  1712, 

*  An  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Lord  Lansdowne.'  In  this  com- 
position the  poet  pours  out  his  panegyric 
with  the  exti-avagance  of  a  young  man, 
who  thinks  his  present  stock  of  wealth 
will  never  be  exhausted. 

"  The  poem  seems  intended  also  to 
reconcile  the  public  to  th^  late  peace. 
This  is  endeavoured  to  be  done  by  show- 
ing that  men  are  slain  in  war,  and  that 
in  peace  *  harvests  wave,  and  Commerce 
•wells  her  sail/  If  this  be  humanity, 
for  which  he  meant  it,  is  it  politics?  An- 
other purpose  of  this  epistle  appears  to 
have  been,  to  prepare  the  public  for  the 
reception  of  some  tragedy  he  might  have 
in  hand.  His  lordship's  patronage,  he 
•ays,  will  not  let  him  *  repent  his  pas- 
sion for  the  stage ;'  and  the  particular 
praise  bestowed  on  *  Othello'  and '  Oroo- 
noko'  looks  as  if  some  such  character  as 
Zanga  was  even  then  in  contemplation. 
The  affectionate  mention  of  the  death  of 
his  friend  Harrison  of  New  College,  at 
the  dose  of  this  poem,  is  an  instance  of 
Young's  art,  which  displayed  itself  so 
wonderfully  some  time  afterwards  in  the 

*  Night  Thoughts,^  of  making  the  public 
a  partv  in  his  private  sonow. 

**  Should  justice  call  upon  yon  to  cen- 
tare  this  poem,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  re- 
membered that  he  did  not  Insert  it  in  his 
works ;  and  that  in  the  letter  to  Curll,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  advises  its  omission. 
The  booksellers,  in  the  late  body  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  should  have  distinguish^ 
what  was  deliberately  rejected  by  the 
respective  authors*.     This  I   shall  be 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  many  cases,  thonsrfat  and 
directed  differeatlf. 


careftil  to  do  with  regard  to  Yooag.  <  I 
think,'  says  he,  '  the  following  pieces 
in/our  volumes  to  be  the  most  excusable 
of  iill  that  I  have  written ;  and  I  wish 
Un  apoloffy  was  needful  for  these.  As 
there  is  no  recalling  what  is  got  abroad, 
the  pieces  here  republished  I  have  re- 
vised and  corrected,  and  rendered  th«n 
as  pardonahle  as  it  was  in  my  power 
to  do.' 

**  Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  shut 
only  against  literary  sinners? 

"  When  Addison  published  '  Gato'  in 
1713,  Young  had  the  honour  of  prefixing 
to  it  a  recommendatory  copy  of  verses. 
This  is  one  of  the  pieces  which  the  author 
of  the  *  Night  ThougbU'  did  not  republish. 

'*  On  ttw  appearance  of  his '  Poem  on 
the  Last  Day,'  Addison  did  not  return 
Young's  compliment ;  but '  The  English- 
man' of  Octol>er  29,  1713,  which  was 
probably  written  by  Addison,  speaks 
handsomely  of  this  poem.  The  *  Last 
Day'  was  published  soon  after  the  peace. 
The  vice-chancellor's  imprimatur,  for  it 
was  printed  at  Oxford,  is  dated  May  the 
19th,  1713.  From  the  exordium  Young 
appears  to  have  spent  some  time  on  the 
composition  of  it.  While  other  bards 
'  with  Britain's  hero  set  their  sonls  on 
fire,'  he  draws,  he  says,  a  deeper  scene. 
Marlborough  heul  been  considered  by 
Britain  as  her  hero  ;  but,  when  the '  Last 
Day'  was  published,  female  cabal  had 
blasted  for  a  time  the  laurelsof  Blenhdm. 
This  serious  poem  was  finished  by  Young 
as  early  as  1710,  before  he  was  thirty ; 
for  part  of  it  is  printed  in  the  '  Guardian.' 
It  was  inscribed  to  the  queen  in  a  dedi- 
cation, which,  for  some  reason,  he  did 
not  admit  into  his  works.  It  tells  her, 
that  *  his  only  title  to  the  great  honoar 
he  now  does  himself,  is  the  oblig^km 
which  he  formerly  received  from  her 
royal  indulgence.' 

*'  Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now 
known,  unless  he  alluded  to  her  being 
his  godmother.  He  is  said,  indeed,  to 
have  been  engaged  at  a  settled  stipend 
as  a  writer  for  the  Court.  In  Swift's 
*  Rhapsody  on  Poetry'  are  these  lines, 

speaking  of  the  Court 

Whence  Gay  was  banlsh'd  in  di^race. 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  face. 

Where  Y mutt  torture  his  invention 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension. 

"  That  Y means  Young  seems 

clear  from  four  other  lines  in  the  same 

poem : 

Attend,  ye  Popes, .and  YouBirs»  and  Gays, 

And  tune  your  harps  and  strew  your  bays; 

Your  panegyrics  here  provide; 

You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  side. 

"  Yet  who  shall  say  with  certainty, 
that  Young  was  a  pensioner?  In  all  mo- 
dem periods  of  this  country,  have  moi 
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the  writers  on  one  stde  been  regnlvrly 
called  hirelings,  and  on  the  other  pa- 
triots f 

'*  Of  the  Dedication  the  complexion  is 
nearly  political.    It  speaks  in  the  highest 
ternas  of  the  late  peace ;  it  gives  her  ma- 
jesty praise  indeed  for  her  victories,  bat 
aaysy  that  the  aathor  is  more  pleased  to 
■ee  her  rise  from  this  lower  world,  soar- 
ing above  the  cloads,  passing  the  first 
and  second  heavens,  and  leaving  tne  fixed 
stars  behind  her;   nor  will  he  lose  her 
there,  he  says,  but  keep  her  still  in  view 
through  tlie  boundless  spaces  on  the  other 
aide  of  Creation,  in  her  journey  towards 
eternal  bliss,  till  he  behold  the  Heaven 
of  heavens  open,  and  angels  receiving 
suid  conveying  her  still  onward  from  the 
atretch  of  his  imagination,  which  tires  in 
her  pursuit,  and  falls  back  again  to  earth. 
**  The  queen  was  soon  called  away 
from  this  lower  world,  to  a  place  where 
haman  praise  or  human  flattery,  even 
less  general  than  this,  are  of  little  conse- 
quence.   If  Young  thought  the  dedica- 
tion contafaied  only  the  praise  of  truth. 
be  shonM  not  have  omitted  it  in   his 
works.  Was  he  conscious  of  the  exagge- 
ration of  party  t  Then  he  should  not  have 
written  it.    The  poem  itself  is  not  with- 
out a  glance  towards  politics,  notwitb- 
atanding  the  subject.    The  cry  that  the 
Church  was  in  danger,  had  not  yet  sub- 
sided.   The  *  Last  Day,'  written  by  a 
layman,  was  much  approved  by  the  mi- 
nistry, and  their  firiends. 

'<  Before  the  queen's  death,  <  The  Force 
of  Religion,  or  Vanquished  Love,'  was 
sent  into  the  world.  This  poem  is  founded 
on  the  execution  of  lady  Jane  Grey  and 
her  husband  lord  Guildford,  1554,  a  story 
chosen  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by 
Edmund  Smith,  and  wrought  into  a  tra- 
gedy by  Rowe.  The  dedication  of  it  to 
the  countess  of  Salisbury  does  not  appear 
In  his  own  edition.  He  hopes  it  may  be 
some  excuse  for  his  presumption,  that 
the  story  could  not  have  been  read  with- 
out thoughts  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
though  it  bad  been  dedicated  to  another. 
'  To  behold,'  he  proceeds,  '  a  person 
Offii^  virtuous,  stirs  in  us  a  prudent  re- 
gret; to  behold  a  person  on^  amiable 
to  the  sight,  warms  us  with  a  religious 
indignation ;  but  to  tarn  onr  eyes  to  a 
countess  of  Salisbury,  gives  us  pleasure 
and  improvement ;  it  works  a  sort  of 
miracle,  occasions  the  bias  of  our  nature 
to  fall  off  from  sin,  and  makes  our  very 
senses  and  affections  converts  to  our  re- 
ligion, and  promoters  of  our  duty.'  His 
flatteiy  was  as  ready  for  the  other  sex 
as  for  ours,  and  was  at  least  as  well 
adapted. 

*'  August  the  i7th,  1714,  Pope  writes 
to  his  flriend  Jervas,  that  he  is  just 
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arrived  from  Oxftwd ;  that  every  one  is 
much  concerned  for  the  queen's  death, 
but  that  no  panegyrics  are  ready  yet  for 
the  king. 

**  Nothing  like  friendship  had  yet  taken 
place  between  Pope  and  Young:  fbr, 
soon  after  the  event  which  Pope  men- 
tions, Young  published  a  poem  on  the 
queen's  death,  and  his  majesty's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  It  is  inscribed  to 
Addison,  then  secretary  to  the  lords  jus> 
tices.  Whatever  were  the  obligations 
which  he  had  formerly  received  from 
Anne,  the  poet  appears  to  aim  at  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  from  George.  Of 
the  poem  the  intention  seems  lo  have 
been,  to  show  that  he  had  the  same  ex- 
travagant strain  of  praise  for  a  king  as 
for  a  queen.  To  discover,  at  the  very 
onset  of  a  foreigner's  reign,  that  the  Gods 
bless  his  new  subjects  in  such  a  king,  is 
something  more  than  praise.  Neither 
was  this  deemed  one  of  his  excuaable 
piece§.    We  do  not  find  it  In  his  works. 

*'  Young's  father  had  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  lady  Anne  Wharton,  the 
first  wife  of  Thomas  Wharton,  Esq. 
afterwards  marquis  of  Wharton  ;  a  lady 
celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents  by 
Burnet  and  by  Waller. 

**  To  the  Dean  of  Sarum's  visitation 
sermon,  already  mentioned,  were  added 
some  verses  '  by  that  excellent  poetess 
Mrs.  Anne  Wharton,'  upOn  its  being 
translated  into  English,  at  the  instance 
of  Waller,  by  Atwood.  Wharton,  after 
he  became  ennobled,  did  not  drop  the 
son  of  his  old  friend.  In  him,  during  tha 
short  time  he  lived,  Young  found  a  pa- 
tron, and  in  his  dissolute  descendant  a 


friend  and  a  companion.  The  marquis 
died  in  April,  1715.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  the  young  marquis  set 
out  upon  his  travels,  from  which  he  re- 
turned in  about  a  twelvemonth.  The 
beginning  of  1717  carried  him  to  Ireland ; 
where,  says  the  '  Biographia,'  '  <mi  the 
score  of  his  extraordinary  qualities,  he 
had  the  honour  done  him  of  being  ad- 
mitted, though  under  age,  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.' 

*'  With  this  unhappy  character,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Young  went  to  Ireland. 
Frmn  his  Letter  to  Richardson  on  '  Ori- 
ginal Composition,'  it  is  clear  he  was,  at 
some  period  of  his  life,  in  that  country. 
'  I  remember,'  says  he,  in  that  letter, 
speaking  of  Swift,  *  as  I  and  others  were 
taking  with  him  an  evening  walk,  about 
a  mile  out  of  Dublin,  he  stopped  short ; 
we  passed  on ;  but  perceiving  he  did  not 
foUow  us,  I  went  back  and  found  him 
fixed  as  a  statue,  and  earnestly  pasing 
upward  at  a  noble  elm,  which  in  its  up- 
permost branches  was  much  withered 
and  decayed.    Pointing  at  it,  he.  said. 
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*'  I  sbaH  be  like  that  tree,  I  shall  die  at 
top." '  Is  ft  not  probable,  that  this  visit 
to  Ireland  was  paid  when  he  had  an  op. 
portanlty  of  going  thither  with  his  avowed 
friend  and  patron? 

"  From  '  The  Englishman '  it  appears 
that-  a  tragedy  by  Yoang  was  in  the 
theatre  so  early  as  1713.  Yet  '  Bosiris ' 
was  not  brought  upon  Dmry  Lane  stage 
till  1710.  It  was  inscribed  to  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  *  because  the  late  instances 
he  had  received  of  his  Grace's  nndeserved 
and  ancommon  favour,  in  an  affiiir  of 
some  consequence  foreign  to  the  theatre, 
had  taken  from  him  the  privilege  of 
choosing  a  patron.'  The  Dedication  he 
afterwards  suppressed. 

"  Bnsiris  was  followed  in  the  year 
I7S1  by  *  The  Revenge.'  He  dedicated 
this  famous  tragedy  to  the  dnfce  of  Whar- 
ton. '  Your  Grace,'  says  the  Dedication, 
'  has  been  pleased  to  make  yourself  ac- 
cessary to  the  following  scenes,  not  only 
by  suggesting  the  most  beautiful  incident 
in  them,  but  by  making  all  possible  pro- 
vision for  the  success  of  the  whole.' 

**  That  his  Grace  should  have  suggested 
the  incident  to  which  he  alludes,  what- 
ever that  incident  might  have  been,  is 
not  unlikely.  The  last  mental  exertion 
of  the  superannuated  young  man,  in  his 
quarters  at  Lerida,  in  Spain,  was  some 
scenes  of  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 

**  Dryden  dedicated  '  Marriage  k  la 
Mode'  to  Wharton's  infamous  relation 
Rochester,  whom  he  acknowledges  not 
only  as  the  defender  of  his  poetry,  but  as 
the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Young  con- 
cludes his  address  to  Wharton  thus— 
'  My  present  fortune  is  his  bounty,  and 
my  future  his  care ;  which  I  will  venture 
to  say  will  be  always  remembered  to  his 
honour,  since  he,  1  know,  intended  his 
generosity  as  an  encouragement  to  merit, 
though  through  his  very  pardonable  par- 
tiality to  one  who  bears  him  so  sincere  a 
duty  and  respect,  I  happen  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  it.'  That  he  ever  had  such 
a  patron  as  Wharton,  Young  took  all  the 
pains  in  his  power  to  conceal  from  the 
world,  by  excluding  this  dedication  from 
his  works.  He  should  have  remembered 
that  he  at  the  same  time  concealed  his 
obligation  to  Wharton  for  the  most  beau- 
tiftu  incident  in  what  is  surely  not  his 
Jeast  beautiful  composition.  The  passage 
just  quoted  is,  in  a  poem  afterwards  ad- 
dressed to  Walpole,  literally  copied : 

Be  this  Uiy  partial  smile  rrom  cenimre  free! 
Twas  meant  for  merit,  thoiiyh  it  fell  oo  me. 

"  While  Young,  who,  in  his  '  Love  of 

Fame,'  complains  grievously  how  often 

'  dedications  wash  an  MxUio^  white,' 

■<M  painting  an  amiably  di^ke  of  Whar- 


ton in  perishable  prose.  Pope  was,  per- 
haps, beginnine  to  describe  the  *8O0ni 
and  wonder  of  his  days'  in  lasting  verM. 
"  To  the  patronage  of  such  a  character, 
had  Young  studied  men  as  much  as  Pope, 
he  wouU  have  known  how  little  to  have 
trusted.  Young,  however,  was  certainly 
indebted  to  it  for  something  material; 
and  the  duke's  regard  for  Yonne,  added 
to  his  *  lust  of  praise,'  procnred  to  All 
Souls  College  a  donation,  which  was 
not  forgotten  by  the  poet  when  he  dedi- 
cated  *  The  Revenge.' 

*'  It  will  surprise  you  to  see  me  cite 
second  of  Atkins,  Case  136,  Stiles  v«rsM 
the  Attorney  General,  March  14,  1740,  as 
authority  for  the  life  of  a  poet.  But  bio- 
graphers do  not  always  find  such  certain 
guides  as  the  oaths  of  the  persons  whom 
they  record.  Chancellor  Hardwicke 
was  to  determine  whether  two  nuraities, 
granted  by  the  duke  of  Wharton  to  Yowsg, 
we're  for  legal  considerations.  One  was 
dated  the  24lh  of  March,  1710,  and  ac- 
counted for  his  Grace's  bounty  in  a  style 
princely  and  commendable,  if  not  legale 
considering  that  the  public  good  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  encouragement  of  learning 
and  the  polite  arU,  and  being  pleat«d 
therein  with  the  attempts  of  Dr.  Vonng^ 
in  consideration  thereof,  and  of  the  love 
I  bear  him,  &c.'  The  other  was  dated 
the  10th  of  July,  1722. 

"  Young,  on  his  examination,  swore 
that  he  quitted  the  Exeter  family,  and 
refused  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  had  been  offered  him  for  life  if  he 
would  continue  tutor  to  lord  Burleigh^ 
upon  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  duke 
of  Wharton,  and  his  Grace's  assurances 
of  providing  for  him  in  a  much  more 
ample  manner.  It  also  appeared  that 
the  duke  had  given  him  a  bond  for  six 
hundred  pounds,  dated  the  15th  of  March, 
1721,  in  consideration  of  his  taking  several 
journeys,  and  being  at  great  expenses, 
in  order  to  be  chosen  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  duke's  desire, 
and  in  consideration  of  his  not  taking  two 
livings,  of  two  hundred  pounds  and  four 
hundred  pounds,  in  the  gift  of  All  Souls 
College,  on  his  Grace's  promises  of  serving 
and  advancing  him  in  the  world. 

**  Of  his  adventures  in  the  Exeter  fa- 
mily I  am  unable  to  give  any  account. 
The  attempt  to  get  into  Parliament  was 
at  Cirencester,  where  Young  stood  a  con- 
tested election.  His  Grace  discovered 
in  him  talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for 
poetry.  Nor  was  this  judgment  wrong. 
Young,  after  he  took  orders,  became  a 
very  popular  preacher,  and  was  much 
followefl  for  the  grace  and  animation  of 
his  delivery.  By  his  oratorical  talents 
he  was  once  in  his  life,  according  to 
the  *  Biographia,',  deserted,    As  he  wfs 
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preaching  in  hit  tarn  at  St.  James's,  he' 
plainly  perceived  it  was  out  of  his  power 
to  command  the  attention  of  his  aodi- 
ence.  This  so  affected  the  feelings  oHhe 
preacher,  that  he  sat  back  in  the  pnlpit, 
and  barst  into  tears.  Bot  we  mast  par- 
sae  his  poetical  life. 

''In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of 
Addison,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  their 
common  friend  Tickell.  For  the  secret 
history  of  the  following  lines,  if  they 
contain  any,  it  is  now  vain  to  seek : 

In  joy  once  joined,  in  sorrow,  now,  for  years- 
Partner  iu  grief,  and  brother  of  my  leara, 
Tidcell,  accept  this  verse,  thy  niouraful  due. 

*'  Prom  your  accoant  of  Tickell  it  ap- 
pears that  he  and  Yonng  used  to  '  com- 
municate to  each  other  whatever  verses 
they  wrote,  even  to  the  least  things.* 

*  In  1719  appeared  a  '  Paraphrase  on 
Part  of  the  Book  of  Job.*  Parker,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  had  not  long,  by 
means  of  the  seals,  been  qualified  for  a 
patron.  Of  this  work  the  author's  opi- 
nion may  be  known  from  bis  Letter  to 
Corll :  *  You  seem,  in  the  Collection  you 
propose,  to  have  omitted  what  I  think 
"wy  claim  the  first  place  in  it :  I  mean 

a  Translation  from  Part  of  Job,"  printed 
by  Mr.  Tonson.'  The  Dedication,  which 
was  only  suffered  to  appear  in  Mr.  Ton- 
jon's  edition,  while  it  speaks  with  satis- 
faction of  his  present  retirement,  seems 
to  make  an  unusual  struggle  to  escape 
from  retirement.  But  every  one  who 
sinp  in  the  dark  does  not  sing  from  joy. 
It  Is  addressed,  In  no  common  strain  of 
flattery,  to  a  chancellor  of  whom  he 
clearly  appears  to  have  had  no  khid  of 
knowledge. 

"  Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  fix  the  dates  without  the  as- 
sistance of  first  editions,  which,  as  yon 
had  occasion  to  observe  In  your  account 
of  Dryden,  are  with  difficulty  found.  We 
most  then  have  referred  to  the  poems,  to 
discover  when  they  were  written.  For 
these  internal  notes  of  time  we  should 
not  have  referred  in  vain.  The  firnt  Sa- 
tire laments,  that  *  Guilt's  chief  foe  in 
Addison  is  fled.'  The  second,  addressiug 
hunself,  asks, 

I*  thy  ambition  nweating  for  a  rhyme, 
n»nn  iinambitiouB  fool,  at  this  late  timel 
A  fool  zt  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

"The  Satires  were  originally  published 
•eparately  in  folio,  under  the  tjtle  of 

The  Universal  Passion.'  These  pas- 
Mgea  fix  the  appearance  of  the  first  to 
about  1725,  the  time  at  which,  it  came 
out.  As  Young  seldom  suffered  his  pen 
t"  dry,  after  he  had  once  dipped  it  in 
poetry,  we  may  conclude  that  he  began 
b»  Satires  soon  after  he  had  written  the 

Piuraphrasp  on  Job.'    The  last  Satire 


was  certainly  finished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  17S6.  In  December,  1725, 
the  king,  in  his  passage  from  Helvoei- 
sluys,  escaped  with  great  difficulty  from 
a  storm  by  landing  at  Rye ;  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Sktire  turns  the  escape 
into  a  miracle,  in  sach  an  encomiaatic 
strain  of  compliment  as  Poetry  too  often 
seeks  to  pay  to  Royalty. 

"  From  the  sixth  of  these  poems  we 
learn. 

Midst  empire's  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Olow'd  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  an : 

since  the  grateful  poet  tells  ns,Jn  the  next 
couplet. 

Her  favour  is  diffused  to  that  degree. 
Excess  of  goodness !  it  has  dawu'd  on  me. 

'*  Her  majesty  had  stood  godmother, 
and  given  her  name,  to  the  daaghter  of 
the  lady  whom  Yoang  married  in  1731 ; 
and  had  perhaps  shown  some  attention 
to  lady  Elizabeth's  future  husband. 

"  The  fifth  Satire,  *  On  Women,'  was 
not  published  till  1727 ;  and  the  sixth  not 
till  1728. 

*'  To  these  Poems,  when,  in  1728,  he 
gathered  them  into  one  pubUcation,  he 
prefixed  a  Preface;  in  which  he  ob- 
serves, that '  no  man  can  converse  much 
in  the  world,  bat  at  what  he  meets  with 
he  must  either  be  insensible  or  grieve, 
or  be  angry  or  smile.  Now  to  smile  at 
it,  and  tnrn  It  into  ridicule  (he  adds)  I 
think  most  eligible,  as  it  hurts  ourselves 
least,  and  gives  vice  and  f<61ly  the  great- 
est offence.  Laughing  at  the  misconduct 
of  the  world  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
ease  us  of  any  more  disagreeable  passion 
about  it.  One  passion  is  more  effectually 
driven  oat  by  another  than  by  reason, 
whatever  some  teach.'  So  wrote,  and 
so  of  course  thought,  the  lively  and  witty 
Satirist  at  the  grave  age  of  almost  fifry, 
who,  many  years  earlier  in  life,  wrote 
the  '  Last  Day.'  After  all.  Swift  pro- 
nounced of  these  Satires,  that  they  should 
either  have  been  more  angry  or  more 
merry. 

"  Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that 
Young  preserved,  without  any  palliation, 
this  Preface,  so  bluntly  decisive  in  favoar 
of  laughing  at  the  world,  in  the  same 
collection  of  his  Works  which  contains 
the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy,  *  Night 
Thoughts  V 

**  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Preface  he 
applies  Plato's  beautiful  fable  of  the 
'  Birth  of  Love'  to  modern  poetry,  with 
the  addition,  '  that  Poetry,  like  Love, 
is  a  little  subject  to  blindness,  which 
makes  her  mistake  her  way  to  prefer- 
ments and  honours :  and  that  she  retains 
a  dutiful  admiration  of  her  father's  fa- 
mily ;  but  divides  her  favours,  and  gene- 
rally lives  with  her  mother's  |^lation«' 
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Poetry,  it  U  trae,  did  not  lead  Yoong  to 
preferments  or  to  honours ;  but  was  there 
not  something  like  blindness  in  the  flat- 
tery which  ne  sometimes  forced  her, 
and  her  sister  Prose,  to  ntterf  Stie  was 
always,  indeed,  taught  by  him  to  enter- 
tain a  most  dutiful  admiration  of  riches ; 
but  sorely  Young,  though  nearly  related 
to  Poetry,  had  no  connexion  «rith  her 
whom  Plato  makes  the  mother  of  Love. 
That  he  could  not  well  complain  of  being 
related  to  Poverty  appears  clearly  from 
the  frequent  bounties  which  his  gratitude 
records,  and  from  the  wealth  which  he 
left  behind  him.  By  the  '  Universal 
Passion'  he  acquired  no  vulgar  fortune, 
more  than  three  thousand  pounds.  A 
considerable  sum  had  already  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  Sooth  Sea.  For  this 
loss  he  took  the  vengeance  of  an  author. 
His  Muse  makes  poetical  use  nunre  than 
once  of  a  South  hea  Dream. 

"  It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  his 
Manuscript  Anecdotes,  on  the  anthority 
of  Mr.  RawUnson,  that  Yoong,  upon  tfate 
publication  of  his  '  Universal  Passion,' 
received  from  the  duke  of  Grafton  two 
thousand  pounds;  and  that,  when  one 
of  his  friends  exclaimed,  *  Two  thousand 
pounds  for  a  poem  1'  he  said  it  was  tbe 
best  bargain  he  ever  made  in  his  life,  for 
the  poem  was  worth  four  thousand. 

*'  This  story  may  be  true ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  raised  from  the  two  answers 
of  lord  Burleigh  and  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
in  Spenser's  Life. 

*'  After  inscribing  his  Satires,  not  per- 
haps  without  the  hopes  of  prefermenU 
and  honours,  to  such  names  as  the  dnke 
of  Dorset,  Mr.  Dodington,  Mr.  Spencer 
Compton,  lady  Elisabeth  Crermaine,  and 
sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  returns  to  plain 
panegyric.  In  1720  he  addressed  a  poem 
to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title 
sufficiently  expUins  the  intention.  If 
Young  must  be  acknowledged  a  ready 
celebrator,  he  did  not  endeavour,  or  did 
not  choose,  to  be  a  lasting  one.  *  The 
Instalment'  is  among  the  pieces  he  did 
not  admit  into  the  number  of  his  ex- 
ctuofrje  writings.  Yet  it  contains  a 
couplet  which  pretends  to  pant  after  the 
power  of  bestowing  immortality : 

Ob !  bow  I  lonf ,  enkindled  by  the  theme, 
in  deep  eternity  to  launch  tby  name! 

"  The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  seems 
to  have  been  continued,  possibly  in* 
creased,  in  this.  Whatever  it  might  have 
been,  the  poet  thought  he  deserved  it ; 
for  he  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
what,  without  his  acknowledgment,  wonld 
now  perhaps  never  have  been  known : 

My  bremtt,0  Wslpole.  flows  with  e  ratefo!  Are. 
Tlie  strenms  of  roynl  bounty,  tum'd  by  thee. 
Refresh  .tl^ilry  domsias  or  poesy. 


If  the  purity  of  modern  ^ 

term  Young  a  pensioner,  it  most  at  least 

be  confessed  he  was  a  grateful  one. 

"  The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  wai 
ushered  in  by  Young  with  '  Ocean,  an 
Ode.'  The  hint  of  it  was  taken  firom  the 
royal  speech,  which  recommended  the 
increase  and  the  eneouraganent  of  the 
seamen ;  that  they  might  be  *  invited, 
rather  than  corapeiletl  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, to  enter  into  the  so^ice  of  thdr 
country ;'  a  plan  which  humanity  most 
Ument  that  policy  has  not  even  yet  been 
able,  or  willing,  to  carry  into  execution. 
Prefixed  to  the  original  pnblicatioa  were 
an  *  Ode  to  the  King,  Pater  PatriK,'  and 
an  '  Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry.'  It  is  bat 
justice  to  confess,  that  he  preserved  nei- 
ther of  them ;  and  that  the  Ode  itself, 
which  in  the  first  edition,  and  in  the  last, 
consists  of  seventy- three  stanzas,  in  the 
author's  own  edition  is  reduced  to  forty- 
nine.  Among  the  omitted  passages  is  a 
'  Wish,'  that  concluded  the  poem,  which 
few  would  have  suspected  Young  of 
forming ;  and  of  which  few,  after  having 
formed  it,  would  confess  something  like 
their  shame  by  suppression. 

"  It  stood  originally  so  high  in  the  au- 
thor's opinion,  that  he  intituled  the  poem, 

*  Ocean,  an  Ode.  Concluding  with  a 
Wish.'  This  wish  consists  of  thirteen 
stansas.    The  first  runs  thus : 

O  may  I  steml 

Alone  the  vale 
Of  bumble  life,  secure  from  foes! 

My  friend  sincere. 

My  jiidfrmeat  clear. 
And  gentle  business  my  repose ! 

"  The  three  last  stansas  are  not  more 
remarkable  for  just  rhymes:  but,  alto- 
gether, they  will  make  rather  a  corioas 
page  in  the  life  of  Young : 

Prophetic  schemes, 

And  golden  dreams. 
May  I,  unsangttine,  cast  away! 

Hate  what  1  A«v«, 

And  live,  not  leave, 
Eoamoiir'd  of  the  present  day ! 

My  hours  my  own ! 

My  faulu  unlinown ! 
My  chief  revenue  in  content ! 

Then  leave  one  beam 

Of  honest  fame! 
And  scorn  tbe  labour'd  monument ! 

Unhurt  my  urn 

Till  that  great  turu 
When  migrhty  Nature'a  self  shall  die. 

Time  cease  to  glide. 

With  human  pride. 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  eternity ! 

It  is  whimsical  that  he,  who  was  soon 
to  bid  adieu  to  rhyme,  should  fix  upon 
a  measure  in  which  rhyme  abounds  eveu 
to  satiety.     Of  this   he   said,    in    his 

*  Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry,'  prefixed  to  the 
poem-—'  For  the  more  Aarmonp  like- 
wise I  chose  tbe  frequent  retnm    of 
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rhyme,  which  laid  me  onder  great  diffl- 
culUes.  But  difficoltieB  overcome,  give 
grace  and  pleasore.  Nor  can  I  accoant 
for  the  pleasure  qf  rhyme  in  general 
(of  which  the  modems  are  too  fond)  bat 
from  this  truth.'  Yet  the  moderns  snrel  v 
deserve  not  much  censure  for  their  fond- 
ness of  what,  by  their  own  confession, 
afibrds  pleasure,  and  abounds  in  har- 
mony. 

'*  The  next  paragraph  in  his  Essay  did 
not  occur  to  him  when  he  talked  of '  that 
great  turn'  in  the  stansa  just  quoted. 
'  But  then  the  writer  roust  take  care  that 
the  difficulty  is  overcome.  That  is,  he 
must  make  rhyme  consist  with  as  perfect 
sense  and  expression,  as  could  be  ex- 
pected if  he  was  perfectly  free  from  that 
shackle/ 

**  Another  part  of  this  Essay  will  con- 
vict the  following  stanza  of,  what  every 
reader  will  discover  in  it,  '  involuntary 
bnrlesque  :' 

The  nortbero  blast. 

The  shattered  mast. 
The  iMrrt.  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock, 

Tbe  breaking  spout. 

The  start  gene  outf 
Tbe  boiling  streight,  tbe  monster's  shock. 

"  But  would  the  English  poets  fill  quite 
so  many  volumes,  if  all  their  productions 
vfere  to  be  tried,  like  this,  by  an  elabo- 
rate essay  on  each  particular  species  of 
poetry  of  which  they  exhibit  specimens? 

'*  If  Young  be  not  a  lyric  poet,  he  is  at 
least  a  critic  in  that  sort  of  poetry ;  and, 
if  his  lyric  poetry  can  be  proved  bad,  it 
was  first  proved  so  by  his  own  criticism. 
This  surely  is  candid. 

*'  Milbonrne  was  styled  by  Pope  '  the 
fairest  of  critics,'  only  because  be  exhi- 
bited hu  own  version  of  Virgil  to  be 
compared  with  Dryden's  which  he  con- 
demned, and  with  which  every  reader 
had  it  not  otherwise  in  his  power  to 
compare  it.  Young  was  surely  not  the 
most  unfair  of  poets  for  prefixing  to  a 
lyric  composition  an  Essay  on  Lyric 
Poetry,  so  just  and  impartial  as  to  con> 
demn  himself. 

'*  We  shall  soon  come  to  a  work,  be- 
fore which  we  find  indeed  no  critical 
essay,  but  which  disdains  to  shrink  from 
the  touchstone  of  the  severest  critic;  and 
which  certainly,  as  I  remember  to  have 
heard  yon  say,  *  if  it  contain  some  of  the 
worst,  contains  also  some  of  the  best 
things  in  the  language.' 

**  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Ocean,' 
when  he  was  almost  fifty.  Young  entered 
into  orders.  In  April,  1738,  not  long 
after  he  had  put  on  the  gown,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  George  the  Se- 
cond* 

«<  The  tragedy  of*  The  Brothers,'  which 
was  already  in  rehearsal,  he  immediately 


withdrew  from  the  stage.  The  managers 
resigned  it  with  some  reluctance  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  new  clergyman.  The 
£pik)gue  to  *  The  Brothers,'  the  only  ap- 
pendages to  any  of  his  three  plays  which 
he  added  himself,  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
one  of  the  kind.  He  calls  it  an  historical 
Epilogue.  Finding  that  *  Guilt's  dread- 
ful close  his  narrow  scene  denied,'  he, 
in  a  manner,  continues  the  tragedy  in  the 
Epilogue,  and  relates  how  Rome  re- 
venged the  shade  of  Demetrius,  and 
punished  Perseus  '^for  this  night's 
deed.' 

'*  Of  Young's  taking  orders  something 
is  told  by  the  biographer  of  Pope,  which 
places  the  easiness  and  simplicity  of  the 
poet  in  a  singular  light.  When  he  deter- 
mined on  the  Church,  he  did  not  address 
himself  to  Sherlock,  to  Atterbury,  or  to 
Hare,  for  the  best  instructions  in  Theo- 
logy ;  but  to  Pope,  who,  in  a  youthful 
frolic,  advised  the  diligent  perusal  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  With  this  treasure 
Young  retire<l  from  interruption  to  an 
obscure  place  in  the  suburbs.  His  poeti- 
cal guide  to  godliness  hearing  nothing  of 
him  during  half  a  year,  and  apprehend- 
ing he  might  have  carried  the  jest  too 
far,  sought  after  him,  and  found  him  just 
in  time  to  prevent  what  Ruffhead  calls 
'  an  irretrievable  derangement.' 

"  That  attachment  to  his  favourite 
study,  which  made  him  think  a  poet  the 
surest  guide  to  his  new  profession,  left 
him  little  doubt  whether  poetry  was  the 
surest  path  to  its  honours  and  prefer- 
ments. Not  long  indeed  after  he  took 
orders,  he  published  in  prose,  1738,  *  A 
true  Estimate  of  Human  Life,'  dedicated, 
notwithstanding  the  Latin  quotations  with 
which  it  abouiHls,  to  the  queen ;  and  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  1720,  on  the  martyrdom  of 
King  Charles,  intituled,  *  An  Apology 
for  Princes,  or  the  Reverence  due  to 
Government.'  But  the  *  Second  Course,' 
tbe  counterpart  of  his  '  Estimate,'  with- 
out which  It  cannot  be  called  '  A  true 
Estimate,'  though  in  1728  it  was  an- 
nonnced  as  *  soon  to  be  published,'  never 
appeared ;  and  his  old  friends  the  Muses 
were  not  forgotten.  In  1730  he  relapsed 
to  poetry,  and  sent  into  the  world  '  Im- 
perium  Pelagi :  a  Naval  Lyric,  written 
in  imitation  of  Pindar's  Spirit,  occasioned 
by  his  Majesty's  Return  from  Hanover, 
September,  1729,  and  the  succeeding 
Peace.'  It  is  inscribed  to  the  duke  of 
Chandos.  In  the  Preface  we  are  told, 
that  the  Ode  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of 
Poetry,  and  that  the  Pindaric  is  the  most 
spirited  kind  of  Ode.  '  This  I  speak,'  he 
adds, '  with  sufficient  candour,  at  my  own 
very  great  peril.  But  truth  has  an  eter- 
nal title  to  our  confession,  though  we  are 
B  B 
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sore  to  suffer  by  it.'  Behold,  again,  tlie 
fairest  of  poets.  Yoonfii's  '  Imperium 
Pelagi'  was  ridiculed  in  Fielding's  <  Tom 
Thumb ;'  but,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was 
one  of  his  pieces  which  the  author  of  the 
'  Night  Thoughts'  deliberately  refused  to 
own. 

"  Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  attempt, 
be  published  two  Epistles  to  Pope, '  Con- 
cerning the  Authors  of  the  Age,'  1730. 
Of  these  poems  one  occasion  seems  to 
have  been  an  apprehension  lest,  from  the 
liveliness  of  his  satires,  he  should  not  be 
deemed  sufficiently  serious  for  promotion 
in  the  Church. 

'*  In  July,  1730,  he  was  presented  by 
his  College  to  the  rectory  of  Welwyn  in 
Hertfordshire.  In  May,  1731,  he  mar- 
ried lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter" of  the 
earl  of  Lichfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel 
Lee.  His  connexion  with  this  )ady  arose 
from  his  father's  acquaintance,  already 
mentioned,  with  lady  Anne  Wharton, 
who  was  coheiress  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of 
Ditchley  in  Oxfordshire.  Poetry  had 
lately  been  taught  by  Addison  to  aspire 
to  the  arms  of  nobility,  though  not  with 
extraordinary  happiness. 

**  We  may  naturally  conckide  that 
Young  now  gave  himself  up  in  some 
measure  to  the  comforts  of  his  new  con- 
nexion, and  to  the  expectations  of  that 
preferment  which  he  thought  doe  to  his 
poetical  talents,  or,  at  least,  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  so  fi«qoently  been 
exerted. 

The  next  production  of  his  Mose  was 
'  The  Sea*,  piece,'  in  two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is 
called  an  *  Extempore  Epigram  on  Vol- 
taire ;'  who,  when  he  was  in  England, 
ridiculed,  in  the  company  of  the  jealous 
English  poet,  Milton's  allegosy  of  Sin 
■  and  Death 

You  are  so  witty,  pcofli;are,  and  thin. 
At  once  we  think  ihee  MjiltOB.  Death,  and 
Sin. 

From  the  following  passage  in  the  poe- 
tical Dedication  of  his  *  Siea-piece'  to 
Voltaire,  it  seems  that  this  extempo- 
raneoas  reproof,  if  it  must  be  extempo- 
raneous (for  what  few  will  now  affirm 
Voltaire  to  have  deserved  any  reproof?) 
was  something  longer  than  a  distich,,  and 
something  more  gentle  than  the  distich 
just  quoted. 

No  stranger,  Sir,   though  born  in  foreign 
cliuie«. 
On  Dotset  dowQ«,  when  Milton's  pag'e 
With  Sin  and  Death  provoked  thy  rafce,. 
Thy  ragre  provoked,  wlio  soothed  with  gentle 
rhymes  T 

By  '  Dorset  Downs'  he  probably  meant 
Mr.  Dodington's  seat.  In  Pitt's  Poems 
is  '  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Edward  Young,  at 


Eastbory  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  Review 
at  Sarum,  17«2.' 

While  with  your  Dodingrton  retired  you  sit, 
Cbarm'd  with  bis  flowing  Burgundy  and  wit, 

"  Thomson,  in  his  *  Autumn,'  address- 
ing Mr.  Dodington,  calls  his  seat  the  seat 
of  the  Muses, 

Where,  in   the  secret  bower  and   winding 

walk, 
For  Tiftuous  Youog  and  tbee  tliey  twine  the 

bay.  < 

The  praises  Thomson  bestows  but  a  few 
lines  before  on  Philips,  the  second 

Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhyme-unfeiter'd  verse. 
With  British  freedom  sing  the  British  song, 

added  to  Thomson's  example  and  suc- 
cess, might  perhaps  induce  Yonng,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  to  write  his  great 
work  without  rhyme. 

''  In  1734  he  published  '  The  Foreign 
Address,  or  the  hett  Ailment  for  Peace, 
occasioned  by  the  British  Fleet  and  the 
Posture  of  Affairs.  Written  in  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  Sailor.'  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  author's  four  volumes. 

"  He  now  appears  to  have  given  up 
all  hopes  of  overtaking  Pindar,  and  per- 
haps at  last  resolved  to  turn  his  ambition 
to  some  original  species  o£  poetry.  This 
poem  concludes  with  a  formal  farewell 
to  Ode,  which  few  of  Young's  readers 
will  regret : 
My  shell,  which  Clio  gave,  which  Kings  ap- 

WhichEurope'sbleediDg  Genius  call'd  abroad, 
Adieu! 

In  a  species  of  poetry  altogether  his 
own,  he  next  tried  his  skill,  and  suc- 
ceeded. 

**  Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  in  1741. 
Lady  Eliaabetb  had  lost,  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Young,  an  amiable  dau^ter, 
by  her  former  husband,  just  after  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Temple,  son  of  lord  Pal- 
merston.  Mr.  Temple  did  not  long  re- 
main after  his  wife,  though  he  was  mar- 
ried a  second  time,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Barnard's,  whose  son  is  the  present 
peer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  have  gene- 
rally been  considered  as  Philander  and 
Narcissa.  From  the  great  friendship 
which  constantly  subsisted  between  Mr. 
Temple  and  Young,  as  well  as  from  other 
circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  the 
poet  had  both  him  and  Mrs.  Temple  in 
view  for  these  characters ;  though  at  the 
same  time  some  passages  respecting  Phi- 
lander do  not  appear  to  suit  either  Mr. 
Temple  or  any  other  person  with  whom 
Young-  was  known  to  b«  connected  or 
acquainted,  while  all  the  circumstances 
relating  to  Narcissa  have  been  constantly 
found  applicable  to  Young's  daughter-in- 
law. 
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"  At  what  short  interTtls  the  poet  tells 
US  he  was  wounded  by  the  deaths  of  the 
three  persons  particnlarly  lamented,  none 
that  has  read  the  '  Night  Thonghts'  (and 
-who  has  not  read  theniY)  needs  to  be 
informed. 

Insatiate  archer !  could  not  one  suflke? 
Thy  shaft  flew  Uirice;  and  thrice  my  peace 

waM«iiiin: 
And  thrice,  ere  tbrice  yon  moon  had  fill'd  her 

born. 

"  Yet  how  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Temple  and  lady  Elizabeth  Young 
conld  be  these  three  victims,  over  whom 
Yonog  has  hitherto  been  pitied  for  having 
to  pour  the  '  Midnight  Sorrows '  of  his 
religions  poetry ;  Mrs.  Temple  died  in 
1736 ;  Mr.  Temple,  foar  years  afterwards, 
in  1740 ;  and  the  poet's  wife,  seven 
months  after  Mr.  Temple,  in  1741 .  How 
could  the  insatiate  archer  thrice  slay  his 
peace*  in  these  three  persons, '  ere  thrice 
the  moon  had  fill'd  her  horn  V 

*'  But  in  the  short  Preface  to  '  The 
Complaint'  he  seriously  tells  us,  '  that 
the  occasion  of  this  poem  was  real,  not 
fictitious ;  and  that  the  facts  mentioned 
did  naturally  pour  these  moral  reflections 
on  the  thought  of  the  writjcr.'  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  in  these  three  con- 
tradictory lines,  the  poet  complains  more 
than  the  father-in-law,  the  friend,  or  the 
widower. 

**  Whatever  names  belong  to  these 
facts*  or,  if  the  names  be  those  generally 
supposed,  whatever  heightening  a  poet's 
sorrow  may  have  given  the  facts ;  to  the 
sorrow  Young  felt  from  them,  religion 
and  morality  are  indebted  for  the '  Night 
Thoughts.'  There  is  a  pleasure  sure  in 
sadness  which  mourners  only  know  I 

'*  Of  these  poems  the  two  or  three  first 
have  been  perused  perhaps  more  eagerly 
and  more  frequently  than  the  rest.  When 
he  got  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth}  his 
original  motive  for  taking  up  the  pen 
was  answered;  his  grief,  was  naturally 
either  diminished  or  exhaaeted>  We  still 
find  the  same  pious  poet;  butVe  hear 
less  of  Philander  and  Narcissa,  and  less 
of  the  moiurner  whom  we  loved  to  pity. 

**  Mrs.  Temple  died  of  a  consuniption 
at  LyoBS^  in  her  way  to  Nice,  the  year 
after  her  marriage ;  that  is,  when  poetry 
relates- the  fact,  *  in  her  bridal  hour.'  It 
is  more  than  poetically  true,  that  Young 
accompanied  her  to  the  continent : 

I  flew,  I  anatch'd  her  from  the  rigid  North, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun. 

Bat  in  vain.  Her  funeral  was  attended 
with  the  dUfieulties  painted  in  such  ani- 
mated colours  in  ^  Night  the  Third.' 
After  her  death,  the  remainder  of  the 
partypassed  the  ensuing  winter  at  Nice. 
<*  The  poet  seems  perhaps  In  these 


compositions  to  dwell  with  more  melan- 
choly on  the  death  of  Philander  and 
Narcissa,  than  of  his  wife.  But  it  is 
only  for  this  reason.  He  who  runs  and 
reads  may  remember,  that  in  the  *  Night 
Thoughts'  Philander  and  Narcissa  are 
often  mentioned  and  often  lamented.  To 
recollect  lamentations  over  the  author's 
wife,  the  memory  mnst  have  been  charged 
with  distinct  passages.  This  lady  brought 
him  one  child,  Frederick,  now  living,  to 
whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  god- 
father. 

'*  That  domestic  grief  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  thanked  for  these  orna- 
ments to  our  language,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny.  Nor  would  it  be  common  hardi- 
ness to  contend,  that  worldly  discontent 
had-  no  hand  in  these  joint  productions  of 
poetry  and  piety.  Yet  am  1  by  no  means 
sure  that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not  have 
had  something  of  the  same  colour  from 
Young's  pencil,  notwithstanding  the  live- 
liness of  his  satires.  In  so  long  a  life, 
causes  for  discontent  and  occasions  for 
grief  must  have  occurred.  It  is  not  clear 
to  me  that  his  Muse  was  not  sitting  upon 
the  watch  for  the  first  which  happened. 
'  Night  Thoughts'  were  not  uncommon 
to  her,  even  when  first  she  visited  the 
poet,  and  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was 
remarkable  neither  for  gravity  nor  gloomi- 
ness. In  his  '  Last  Day.'  almost  his  ear- 
liest poem,  he  calls  her  '  The  Melancholy 


whom  dismal  .scenes  delight. 

Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  ihe  realms  of  Night. 

In  the  prayer  whiclvconckides  the  second 
book  of  the  same  poem,  he  says — 

—Oh!  permit  the  gloom  of  solemn  night 
Tia  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
Oh !  how  divine  to  tread  the  miUcy  way,. 
To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day ! 

"  When  Yonng  was  writing  a  tragedy, 
Grafton  is  said  by  S  pence  to  have  sent 
him  a  human  sknil,  with  a  candle  in  it, 
as  a  lamp ;  and  the  poet  is  reported  to 
have  used  it. 

*'  What  he  calls '  The  trw  Estimate  of 
Human  Life,'  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  exhibits  only  the  wrong  side 
of  th^  tapestry;  and,  being  asked  why 
he  did  not  show  the  right,  he  is  said  to 
have  replied,  that  he  could  not.  By 
others  it  has  been  told  me  that  this  was 
finished ;  but  that,  before  there  existed 
any  copy,  it  was  torn  in  pieees  by  a  lady's 
monkey. 

'*  Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  dress  up 
the  poet  for  the  man,  and^to  bring  the 
gloominess  of  the  *  Night> Thoughts'  to 
prove  the  gloominess  of  Young,  and  to 
show  that  his  genins,  like  the  genius  of 
Swift,  was  in  some  n>easure  the  sullen 
inspiration  of  discontent  ? 
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,  *'  From  tbem  who  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative it  should  not  be  concealed  that, 
though  '  Invisibilia  non  decipiunt'  ap- 
peared opon  a  deception  iu  Yonng's 
grounds,  and  '  Ambulantei  in  horto  au- 
diSrnnt  vocem  Dei'  on  a  building  in  his 
garden,  bis  parish  was  indebted  to  the 

food  humour  of  the  author  of  the  *  Night 
'honghts'  for  an  assembly  and  a  bowl- 
ing-sreen. 

*' Whether  yoo  thinlc  with  me,  I  know 
not ;  but  the  famoas  '  De  mortnis  nil  niai 
bonum '  always  appeared  to  me  to  savour 
more  of  female  weakness  than  oi  manly 
reason.  He  that  has  too  much  feeling  to 
speak  ill  of  the  dead,  who,  if  they  cannot 
defend  themselves,  are  at  least  ignorant 
of  bis  abuse,  will  not  hesitate  by  the  most 
wanton  calumny  to  destroy  the  quiet,  the 
reputation,  the  fortune,  of  the  living.  Yet 
censure  is  not  heard  beneath  the  tomb, 
any  more  than  praise.  '  De  mortuis  nil 
nisi  verum— De  vivis  nil  nisi  bonum'— 
would  approach  much  nearer  to  good 
sense.  After  all,  the  few  handfuls  of  re- 
maining dust  which  once  composed  the 
body  of  the  author  of  the '  Night  Thoughts' 
feel  not  much  concern  whether  Young 
pass  now  for  a  man  of  sorrow,  or  for  a 
^fellow  of  infinite  jest.'  To  this  favour 
must  come  the  whole  family  of  Yorick. 
His  immortal  part,  wherever  that  now 
dwell,  is  still  less  solicitous  on  this  head. 

"  But  to  a  son  of  worth  and  sensibility 
it  is  of  some  little  consequence  whether 
contemporaries  believe,  and  posterity  be 
taught  to  believe,  that  his  debauched  and 
reprobate  life  cast  a  Stygian  gloom  over 
the  evening  of  his  father's  days,  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  feigning  a  character 
completely  detestable,  and  succeeded  at 
last  in  bringing  his  '  gray  hairs  with  sor- 
row to  the  grave.' 

"  The  humanity  of  the  world,  little 
satisfied  with  inventing  perhaps  a  melan- 
choly disposition  for  the  father,  proceeds 
next  to  invent  an  argument  in  support  of 
their  invention,  and  chooses  that  Lorenzo 
should  be  Young's  own  son.  The  '  Bio- 
graphia,'  and  every  account  of  Young, 
pretty  roundly  assert  this  to  be  the  fact; 
of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  which,  the 
'  Biographia'  itself,  in  particular  dates, 
contains  undeniable  evidence.  Readers 
I  know  there  are  of  a  strange  turn  of 
mind,  who  will  hereafter  peruse  the 
'  Night  Thoughts '  with  less  satisfaction ; 
who  will  wish  they  had  still  been  de- 
ceived ;  who  will  quarrel  with  me  for 
discovering  that  no  such  character  as 
their  Lorenzo  ever  yet  disgraced  human 
nature,  or  broke  a  father's  heart.  Yet 
would  these  admirers  of  the  sublime  and 
terrible  be  offended,  should  yoo  set  them 
down  for  cruel  and  for  savage. 

"  Of  thb  report,  inhoman  to  the  sur- 


viving son*  if  it  be  tnie,  in  proportion  as 
the  character  of  Lorenzo  is  diabtdical, 
where  are  we  to  find  the  proof  t  Perhaps 
it  is  clear  from  the  poems. 

"  From  the  first  line  to  the  last  of  the 
'  Night  Thoughts,'  no  one  expression  can 
be  discovered  which  betrays  any  thing 
like  the  father.  In  the  '  Second  Night ' 
I  find  an  expression  which  betrays  some- 
thing else ;  that  Lorenzo  was  his  fKend ; 
one,  it  is  possible,  of  his  former  compa- 
nions ;  one  of  the  duke  of  Wharton's  set. 
The  Poet  styles  him  '  gay  friend ;'  an  ap- 
pellation not  very  natural  from  a  pioos 
incensed  father  to  such  a  being  as  he 
paints  Lorenzo,  and  that  being  his  son. 

"  But  let  us  see  how  he  has  sketched 
this  dreadful  portrait,  from  the  sight  of 
some  of  whose  features  the  artist  himself 
must  have  turned  away  with  horror.  A 
subject  more  shocking,  if  his  only  chikl 
really  sat  to  him,  than  the  crucifixion  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  upon  the  horrid  story 
told  of  which.  Young  composed  a  short 
Poem  of  fourteen  lines  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  which  he  did  not  think  de- 
served to  be  republished. 

**  In  the  '  First  Night,'  the  address  to 
the  Poet's  supposed  son  is, 

Lorenzo,  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  tbee. 

"In  the 'Fifth  Night'— 

And  burns  Lorenzo  stiti  for  the  sublime 
Of  lifet  to  hang  his  airy  nest  on  higii ! 

*'  Is  this  a  picture  of  the  son  of  the 
rector  of  Welwyn? 
'Eighth  Night'— 

Iu  foreifD  realms  (for  thou  ba«t  trsvellM 
far)- 

which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his 
son. 

"  In*  Night  Five'— 
So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clariraa's  fate; 
Who  ^ave  that  anvel-t>oy  on  whom  he  dotes: 
And  died  to  give  bim,  orphan'd  in  hi*  birth  ! 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  *  Fifth  Night' 
we  find- 
Lorenzo,  to  recriminate  is  just, 
1  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise. 

**  But,  to  cut  short  all  inquiry ;  if  any 
one  of  these  passages,  if  any  passage  ia 
the  poems,  be  applicable,  my  friend  shall 
pass  for  Lorenzo.  The  son  of  the  author 
of  the  '  Night  Thoughu'  was  not  old 
enough,  when  they  were  written,  to  re- 
criminate, or  to  be  a  father.  The  '  Night 
Thoughts'  were  begun  immediately  after 
the  mournful  event  of  1741.  The  first 
Nights  appear,  in  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany of  Stationers,  as  the  property  of 
Robert  Dodsley,  in  1742.  The  preface 
to  '  Nieht  Seven'  is  dated  Joly  the  7th, 
1744.    The  marriagef  in  consequenee  of 
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which  th«  lapposed  Lorenzo  w«t  born, 
happened  in  May,  1731.  Youn|'8  child 
was  not  born  till  Jane,  1733.  In  1741, 
this  Lorenzo,  this  finished  infidel,  this 
father  to  whose  education  vice  had  for 
some  years  pot  the  last  hand,  was  only 
eight  years  old. 

*'  An  anecdote  of  this  cmel  sort,  so 
open  to  contradiction,  so  impossible  to 
be  tme,  who  conld  propagate?  Thas 
easily  are  blasted  the  reputations  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead. 

'*  Who,  then,  was  Lorenzo  t  exclaim 
the  readers  I  have  mentioned.  If  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  he  was  his  son,  which 
would  have  been  finely  terrible,  was  he 
not  his  nephew,  his  cousin  ? 

"  These  are  questions  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  answer.  For  the  salce  of  hu- 
man nature,  I  could  wish  Lorenzo  to 
have  been  only  the  creation  of  the  Poet's 
fancy :  lilce  the  Quintus  of  Ami  Lucre- 
tins,  *  quo  nomine,' says  Polignac, '  quem- 
vis  Atheum  intellige.'  That  this  was  the 
case,  many  expressions  in  the  '  Night 
Thoughts '  would  seem  to  prove,  did  not 
a  passage  in  *  Night  Elight '  appear  to 
show  that  lie  had  something  in  his  eye 
for  the  groandworlc  at  least  of  the  paint- 
ing. Lovelace  or  Lorenzo  may  l>e  feigned 
ebaracters ;  but  a  writer  does  not  feign  a 
name  of  which  he  only  gives  the  initial 
letter : 

Tell  not  Calista.  She  will  laugh  thee  dead, 
Or  send  ibee  to  bet  hermitage  with  L . 

'*  The  '  Biographia,'  not  satisfied  with 
pointing  out  the  son  of  Youngs  in  that 
son's  lifetime,  as  his  father's  Lorenzo, 
travels  i»ot  of  its  way  into  the  history  of 
the  son,  and  tells  of  his  having  been  for- 
bidden his  college  at  Oxford  for  misbe- 
havionr.  How  such  anecdotes,  were  they 
erne,  tend  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Young, 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  Was  the  son 
of  the  author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts,' 
indeed,  forbidden  his  college  for  a  time, 
at  one  of  the  Universities?  The  author 
of  '  Paradise  Lost'  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  disgracefully  ejected  from 
the  other.  From  juvenile  follies  who  is 
free  ?  But,  whatever  the  '  Biographia ' 
chooses  to  relate,  the  son  of  Young  expe- 
rienced no  dismission  from  his  college, 
either  lasting  or  temporary. 

*'  Yet,  were  nature  to  indulge  him 
with  a  second  youth,  and  to  leave  him 
at  the  same  time  the  experience  of  that 
which  is  past,  he  would  probably  spend 
it  differently-^who  would  not?— he  would 
certainly  be  the  occasion  of  less  nneasi* 
ness  to  his  father.  But,  from  the  same 
experience,  he  would  as  certainly,  in  the 
same  case,  t>e  treated  differently  by  his 
father. 

*'  Yoang  was  a  poet:  poets,  with  re- 


verence be  It  spoken,  do  not  make  the 
best  parents.  Fancy  and  imagination  sel- 
dom deign  to  stoop  from  their  heights ; 
always  stoop  unwillingly  to  the  low  level 
of  common  duties.  Aloof  from  vulgar 
life,  they  pursue  their  rapid  flight  beyond 
the  ken  of  mortals,  and  descend  not  to 
earth  but  when  compelled  by  necessity. 
The  prose  of  ordinary  occurrences  is  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  poets. 

'*  He  who  is  connected  with  the  author 
of  the  *  Night  Thoughts,'  only  by  venera- 
tion for  the  Poet  and  the  Christian,  may 
be  allowed  to  observe,  that  Young  is  one 
of  those,  concerning  whom,  as  you  re- 
mark in  your  account  of  Addison,  it  is 
proper  rather  to  say  *  nothing  that  is  false 
than  all  that  is  true.' 

*<  But  the  son  of  Young  would  almost 
sooner,  I  know,  pass  for  a  Lorenzo,  than 
see  himself  vindicated,  at  the  expense  of 
his  father's  memory,  from  follies  which, 
if  it  may  be  thought  blameable  in  a  boy 
to  have  committed  them,  it  is  surely 
praiseworthy  in  a  man  to  lament,  and 
certainly  not  only  unnecessary  but  crael 
in  a  biographer  to  record. 

"  Of  the  *  Night  Thoughts/  notwith- 
standing their  author's  professed  retire- 
ment, all  are  inscribed  to  great  or  to 
growing  names.  He  had  not  yet  weaned 
himself  from  earls  and  dukes,  from  the 
speakers  of  the  house  of  commons,  lords 
commissionersof  the  treasury,  and  chan- 
cellors of  the  exchequer.  In  '  Night 
Eight'  the  politician  plainly  betrays  him- 
self  

Think  no  po«t  needful  that  demaadit  a  knave: 
When  late  our  civil  h«lni  wit«  shifting  bands. 
So  F       ■  ■  thought:  think  better  if  >ou  can. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  *  Night  Nine,'  weary  per- 
haps of  courting  earthly  patrons,  he  tells 
his  soul. 

Henceforth 
Thy  patron  he,  whose  diartem  haH  dropped 
You  gems  of  Heaven;  Eternity  thv  prizei 
And  leave  tlie  racent  of  the  world  their  own. 

*'The  'Fourth  Night'  was  addressed 
by  '  a  much-indebted  Muse'  to  the  ho- 
nourable Mr.  Yorke,  n6w  lord  Hard- 
wicke ;  who  meant  to  have  laid  the  Mnse 
under  still  greater  obligation,  by  the  liv- 
ing of  Shenfield  in  Essex,  if  it  had 
become  vacant. 

"The  '  First  Night'  concludes  with 
this  passage- 
Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Meonides: 
Or  Milton,  thee.    Ah  I  could  1  reach  your 

strain ; 
Or  hi*  who  made  Meonides  oar  own ! 
Man,  too,  he  sung.    Immortal  man  I  nin?. 
Oh  had  he  preu'd  hi*  theme,  pur«Hed  the 

track 
Which  opem  out  of  darkness  into  day  I 
Oil  had  he  mounted  nu  hi*  wing  of  fire, 
SoarM,  wliire  iHink.Hndsiingimmorulmar 
How  bad  it  bless'd  maqkind,aad  rescued 
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**  To  the  aathor  of  these  lines  was  de- 
dicated, in  1756,  the  first  volome  of  an 
'  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Pope,  which  attempted,  whether  justly 
or  not,  to  plucic  from  Pope  his  *  wing  of 
fire,'  and  to  reduce  liim  to  a  ranlc  at 
least  one  degree  lower  than  the  first  clas8 
of  English  poets.  If  Young  accepted  and 
approved  tbededication,  he  countenanced 
this  attack  upon  the  fame  of  him  whom 
he  invokes  as  his  Muse. 

*•  Part  of '  paper-sparing'  Pope's  Third 
Book  of  the  '  Odyssey/  deposited  in  the 
Museum,  is  written  upon  the  back  of  a 
letter  signed  E.  Young,  which  is  clearly 
the  hand-writing  of  our  Young.  The 
letter,  dated  only  May  the  2d,  seems 
obscure:  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  friendship  he  reanests  was  a  lite- 
rary one,  and  that  he  had  the  highest 
literary  opinion  of  Pope.  The  request 
was  a  prologue,  I  am  told. 

*  DEAR  SIR,  *  May  the  ad. 

*  Hating  been  often  from  home,  I  know 
not  if  you  have  done  me  the  favour  of 
calling  on  me.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  I 
much  want  that  instance  of  your  friend- 
ship I  mentioned  in  my  last ;  a  friend- 
ship I  am  very  sensible  I  can  receive 
from  no  one  but  yourself.  I  should  not 
urge  this  thing  so  much  but  for  very  par- 
ticular reasons ;  nor  can  yon  be  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  a  '  trifle  of  this  nature ' 
may  be  of  serious  moment  to  me ;  and 
while  I  am  in  hopes  of  the  great  advan- 
tage of  your  advice  about  it,  I  shall  not 
be  so  absurd  as  to  make  any  further  step 
without  it.  I  know  you  are  much  en- 
gaged, and  only  hope  to  hear  of  you  at 
your  entire  leisure. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 
<  Your  most  faithful 

*  and  obedient  servant, 

*  E.  YotJNO.' 

"  Nay,  even  after  Pope's  death,  he 
says,  in  *  Night  Seven,* 

Pope,  who  couldst  make  immortals,  art  thou 
dead !      , 

•'  Either  the  '  Essay,*  then,  was  dedi- 
cated to  a  patron  who  disapproved  its 
doctrine,  which  I  have  been  told  by  the 
author  was  not  the  case ;  or  Young  ap- 
pears, in  his  old  age,  to  have  bartered  for 
a  dedication  an  opinion  entertained  of 
his  friend  through  all  that  part  of  life 
when  he  must  have  been  best  able  to 
form  opinions. 

**  From  this  account  of  Yonng,  two  or 
three  short  passages,  which  stand  almost 
together  in  *  Night  Four,'  should  not  be 
excluded.  They  afford  a  picture  by  his 
own  hand,  from  the  study  of  which  my 
readers  may  choose  to  form  their  own 


opinion  of  the  features  of  bis  mind  and 
the  complexion  of  his  life. 

Ab  me !  the  dire  effect 
Of  loiterinfr  here,  of  death  defrauded  long ; 
Of  old  so  graciout  (and  let  that  suffice) 
Mp  verp  master  knows  me  n»t. 
l**e  beeu  >o  long  remember'd,  I'm  forgot. 

When  in  his  courtiers*  ears  I  pour  ny  plalat, 
They  drink  it  as  the  nectar  of  the  Great; 
And  squeeze  my  band,  and  beg  me  come  to- 
morrow. 

Twice  told  the  period  spent  on  stobbom  Troy, 
Court  favoar,  yet  unuken,  1  besiege. 

If  this  song  lives.  Posterity  shall  know 
One,  though  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers 

bred. 
Who  thought  ev*n  gold  might  come  a  day  too 

late; 
Nor  on  his  subtle  deathbed  plann'd  hit  scheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  state. 

Deduct  from  the  writer's  age  '  twice  told 
the  period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy,'  and 
you  will  still  leave  him  more  than  forty 
when  he  sat  down  to  the  miserable  siege 
of  conrt  favour.  He  has  before  told  as 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

After  all,  the  siege  seems  to  have  been 
raised  only  in  consequence  of  what  the 
General  thought  his  *  death-bed.* 

'*  By  these  extraordinary  Poems,  writ- 
ten after  he  was  sixty,  of  which  I  have 
been  led  to  say  so  much,  I  hope,  by  the 
wish  of  doing  justice  to  the  living  and 
the  dead,  it  was  the  desire  of  Young  to 
be  principally  known.  He  entitled  the 
four  volumes  which  he  published  himself, 
*  The  Works  of  the  Author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts.'  While  it  is  remembered  that 
from  these  he  excluded  many  of  his  writ- 
ings, let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  re- 
jected pieces  contained  nothing  prejudi- 
cial to  the  cause  of  virtue,  or  of  religion. 
Were  every  thing  that  Young  ever  wrote 
to  be  published,  he  wonld  only  appear 
perhaps  in  a  less  respectable  light  as  a 
poet,  and  more  despicable  as  a  d^icator ; 
he  wonld  not  pass  for  a  worse  Christian, 
or  for  a  worse  man.  This  enviable  praise 
is  due  to  Young.  Can  it  be  claimed  by 
every  writer?  His  dedications,  after  all, 
he  had  perhaps  no  right  to  suppress. 
They  all,  I  believe,  speak  not  a  little  to 
the  credit  of  his  gratitude,  of  favours  re- 
ceiled;  and  I  know  not  whether  the 
author,  who  has  once  solemnly  printed 
an  acknowledgment  of  a  favour,  should 
not  always  print  it. 

"  Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  discredit 
of  Young,  as  a  poet,  that  of  his  '  Night 
Thoughts*  the  French  are  particolarly 
fondt 

'*  Of  the  '  Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey 
Beauclerk,'  dated  1740,  all  I  know  is. 
that  I  find  it  in  the  late  body  of  English 
Poetry,  and  that  I  am  sorry  to  find  it 
there. 
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"  NotwitbsUnding  the  farewell  which 
he  seemed  to  have  taken  in  the  '  Nigiht 
Thoughts '  of  every  thing  which  bore  the 
least  resemblance  to  ambition,  he  dipped 
again  in  politics.  In  1745  he  wrote  *  Re- 
flections on  the  public  Situation  of  the 
Kingdom,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle ;'  indignant,  as  it  appears,  to 
behold 

—  a  pope-brnd  Princelingr  crawl  ashore. 
And  whistle  cat-ihroau,  with  those  swords 

that  scraped 
Their  barren  rocks  for  wretche«l  sustenance. 
To  cut  his  passage  to  the  British  throne. 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a 
Night  Thought.  Indeed  it  was  originally 
printed  as  the  conclusion  of  the  *  Night 
Thou^ts,'  though  he  did  not  gather  it 
with  his  other  works. 

''Prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of 
Howe's  '  Devout  Meditations'  is  a  Let- 
ter from  Young,  dated  January  19,  1752, 
addressed  to  Archibald  Macauly,  Esq. ; 
thanking  him  for  the  book,  which  he 
says  '  he  shall  never  lay  far  out  of  his 
reach ;  for  a  greater  demonstration  of  a 
sound  head  and  a  sincere  heart  he  never 
saw.' 

"In  1753,  when  'The  Brothers'  had 
lain  by  him  above  thirty  years,  it  ap- 
peared upon  the  sUge.  If  any  part  of 
his  fortune  had  been  acquired  by  servi- 
lity of  adulation,  he  now  determined  to 
deduct  from  it  no  inconsiderable  sum,  as 
a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  To  this  sum  he  hoped  the 
urofits  of  *  The  Brothers'  would  amount. 
In  his  calculation  he  was  deceived ;  but 
by  the  bad  success  of  his  play  the  Society 
was  not  a  loser.  The  author  made  up  the 
sum  he  originally  intended,  which  was  a 
thousand  pounds,  from  his  own  pocket. 
"  The  next  performance  which  he 
printed  was  a  prose  publication,  intituled, 
^The  Centaur  not  fabulous,  in  six  Letters 
to  a  Friend  on  the  Life  in  Vogue.'  The 
conclusion  is  dated  November  20, 1754. 
In  the  third  Letter  is  described  the  death- 
bed of  the  '  gay,  young,  noble,  ingenious, 
accomplished,  and  most  wretched  Alta- 
niont.'  His  last  words  were—-*  My  prin- 
ciples  have  poisoned  my  friend,  my  ex- 
travagance has. beggared  my  boy,  my 
unkindness  has  murdered  my  wife!' 
Either  Altamont  and  Lorenzo  were  the 
twin  production  of  fancy,  or  Young  was 
unlucky  enough  to  know  two  characters 
who  bore  no  little  resemblance  to  each 
other  in  perfection  of  wickedness.  Re- 
port baa  been  accustomed  to  caU  Alta- 
mont Lord  Euston. 

"  'The Old Man'a Relapse,' occasioned 
by  an  Epistle  to  Walpole,  if  written  by 
Young,  which  I  much  deubt,  must  have 
been  written  very  late  in  life,  k  has 
been  seen,  I  am  told,  in  a  Miscellany 


published  thirty  years  before  his  death, 
in  1758,  he  exhibited  <  The  Old  Man's 
Relapse'  in  more  than  words,  by  again 
becoming  a  dedicator,  and  publishing  a 
sermon  addressed  to  the  King. 

**  The  lively  Letter  in  prose,  on  '  Ori- 
ginal  Composition,'  addressed  to  Richard- 
son, the  author  of  '  Clarissa,'  appeared 
in  1759.  Though  he  despaired  '  of  break- 
ing through  the  frozen  obstructions  of  age 
and  care's  incumbent  cloud,  into  that 
flow  of  thought  and  brightness  of  expres- 
sion which  subjects  so  polite  require;' 
yet  is  it  more  like  the  production  of  un- 
tamed, unbridled  youth,  than  of  jaded 
fourscore.  Some  sevenfold  volumes  put 
him  in  mind  of  Ovid's  sevenfold  channels 
of  the  l^ile  at  the  conflagration : 

ofltia  septem 

PulYernleuta   rocant,  septem   sine  flumine 
valles. 

Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycurgns's 
iron  money,  which  was  so  much  less  in 
value  than  in  bulk,  that  it  required  barns 
for  strong  boxes,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  to 
draw  five  hundred  pounds. 

"  If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in 
the  land,  we  must  travel,  be  says,  like 
Joseph's  brethren,  far  for  food  ;  we  must 
visit  the  remote  and  rich  ancients.  But 
an  inventive  genius  may  safely  stay  at 
home;  that,  like  the  widow's  cruse,  is 
divinely  replenished  from  within,  and 
affords  us  a  miraculous  delight.  He  asks 
why  it  should  seem  altogether  impossi- 
ble, that  Heaven's  latest  editions  of  the 
human  mind  may  be  the  most  correct 
and  fair?  And  Jonson,  he  tells  us,  was 
very  learned,  as  Samson  was  very 
strong,  to  his  own  hurt.  Blind  to  the 
nature  of  tragedy,  he  pulled  down  all 
antiquity  on  his  bead,  and  buried  himself 
under  it. 

*'  Is  this  '  care's  incumbent  cloud,'  or 
'  the  frozen  obstructions  of  age?' 

**  In  this  letter  Pope  is  severely  cen- 
sured  for  his  *  fall  from  Homer's  num- 
bers, free  as  air,  lofty  and  harmonious  as 
the  spheres,  into  childish  shackles  and 
tinkling  sounds ;  for  putting  AchiHes  into 
petticoats  a  second  Ume:'  but  we  are 
told  that  the  dying  swan  talked  over  an 
Epic  plan  with  Youi^  a  few  weeks 
before  his  decease. 

"  Young!8  chief  inducement  to  write 
this  letter  was,  as  he  confesses,  that  he 
might  erect  a  monumental  marble  to  the 
memory  of  an  old  friend.  He,  who  em- 
ployed his  pious  pen  for  almost  the  last 
time  in  thus  doing  justice  to  the  exem- 
plary deathbed  of  Addi8on>  might  pro- 
bably, at  the  close  of  his  own  life,  afford 
no  nnuseful  lesson  for  the  deaths  of 
others. 

"  In  the  posUcript,  he  writes  to  R* 
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ardMii,  that  he  will  Me  in  hit  next  how 
far  Addison  is  an  originaL  Bnt  no  other 
letter  appears. 

'*  The  few  lines  which  stand  in  the  last 
edition,  as  '  sent  by  lord  Melcorobe  to 
Dr.  Yonng,  not  long  before  his  lordship's 
death/  were  indeed  so  sent,  bat  were 
only  an  introdnctioii  to  what  was  there 
meant  by  *  The  Muse'sUtest  Spark.'  The 
poem  is  necessary,  whatever  may  be  its 
merit,  since  the  Preface  to  it  is  already 
printed.  Lord  Melcombe  called  his  Tns- 
colnm  *  La  Trappe.' 

Love  ih^  coantrjr,  wioh  it  well. 

Not  with  too  intenM  a  care, 
Tis  enouf  h,  that,  when  it  fell, 

Thott  it«  raia  iIhIm  not  share. 

Eitvf'soensHre,  Flattery's  prai«e. 
With  unmoved  indifference  view; 

Learn  to  tread  life's  danfermit  maae, 
With  uoerriDf  Virtue's  clue. 

Void  of  strong  desire  and  fear. 
Life's  wide  ocean  tru^t  d«>  more ; 

Strive  thy  llitle  bark  to  siewr 
With  the  tide,  but  near  the  shore. 

Thus  prepxred.  thy  shorten'd  sail 
"lall,     •       • 


Shall,  whene'er  the  windA  increase, 
each  propitious  gale, 
tbee  to  the  Port  of  Peace. 


Keep  thy  conscience  front  offence. 
And  tenit>e»tuoas  pa»»ion!i  free. 

So,  when  thou  art  cali'd  from  hence. 
Easy  shall  thy  passage  be ; 

Eaov  shall  thy  passage  be, 

Cneerful  thy  allotted  stay, 
Short  the*  account  'twixt  God  and  thee: 

Hope  shall  meet  thee  on  the  wsy: 

Truth  shall  lead  chee  to  the  eate, 

Mercy's  self  shall  let  thee  in. 
Where,  its  never-changing  state. 

Full  perfection  kball  begin. 

The  Poem  was  accompanied  by  a  Le^ 
ter. 

*  La  Trappe,  the  97th  of  Oct.  1761. 
'  DBAR  SIR, 

'  Yoo  seemed  to  like  the  ode  I  sent  you 
for  yoar  amusement :  I  now  send  it  yoa 
as  a  present.  If  yon  please  to  accept  of 
it,  and  are  willing  that  oar  frienclship 
should  be  known  when  we  are  gone,  you 
wUI  be  pleased  to  leave  this  among  those 
of  yoar  own  papers  that  may  possibly 
see  the  light  by  a  posthumous  pnblioa- 
tion.  God  send  us  health  while  we  stay, 
and  an  easy  journey ! 

*  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 
'  Yours,  most  cordially, 
'  Mklcomu.' 

"  In  1762,  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  Young  pnbliahed  *  Resignation.' 
Notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  really  forced  from  him  by  the  world, 
criticism  has  treated  it  with  no  common 
severity.  If  it  shall  be  thought  not  to 
deserve  the  highest  praise,  on  the  other 
side  of  fourscore,  by  whom,  except  by 


Newton  and  by  Waller,  hM  praise  been 
merited  t 

**  To  Mrs.  Montagn,  the  famooa  diani- 
pion  of  Shakspeare,  I  am  indebted  for 
the  history  of '  Resignation.'  Observing 
that  Mrs.  Boscawen,  in  the  midst  of  her 
grief  for  the  loss  of  the  admiral,  derived 
consohtion  from  the  perusal  of  the '  Night 
Thoughts,'  Mrs.  Montagu  proposed  a 
visit  to  the  author.  From  conversiag 
with  Young,  Mrs.  Boscawen  derived 
still  farther  consolation;  and  to  that 
visit  she  and  the  world  were  indebted 
for  this  poem.  It  compliments  Mrs. 
Montagu  in  the  following  lines : 

Yet  write  I  mast.    A  Lady  snes: 
How  shameful  her  reqaest ! 

My  brain  in  labour  with  dull  rhyaae. 
Hers  teeming  with  the  best! 

And  again 

And  friend  you  have,  and  I  the  same. 

Whose  prudent,  soft  address 
Will  bring  to  life  those  healing  thonghts 

Which  died  in  jour  distress. 

That  friend,  the  spirit  of  ihy  theme 

Extracting  for  your  ease. 
Will  leave  to  me  the  dreg.  In  thoughts 

Too  common;  such  as  tnese. 

'*  By  the  same  Lady  I  was  enabled  to 
say,  in  her  own  words,  that  Young's  an- 
bounded  genius  appeared  to  greater  ad- 
vantage in  the  companion  than  even  in 
the  author;  that  the  Christian  wsu  in 
him  a  character  still  more  inspired,  more 
enrapturetl,  more  soblime,  than  the  poet ; 
and  that,  in  his  ordinary  conversation, 
-letting  down  the  golden  chain  froas  high, 
He  drew  bis  audience  upward  to  the  sky. 

**  Notwithstanding  Young  had  said,  in 
his  '  Conjectures  on  original  Composi- 
tion,' that '  blank  verse  is  verse  nnfallen, 
nncarsed  ;  verse  redaimed,  re-inthroncd 
in  the  true  language  of  the  Gods  :*  not- 
withstanding he  administered  coosolatioB 
to  his  own  grief  in  this  immortal  lan- 
gaage,  Mrs.  Boscawen  was  comforted  in 
rhyme. 

**  While  the  poet  and  the  Christian 
were  applying  this  comfort.  Young  had 
himself  oocasion  for  comfort,  in  ooase- 
qaence  of  the  sadden  death  of  Richard- 
son, who  was  printing  the  former  part 
of  the  poem.  Of  Richardson's  death  he 
says 

When  Heaven  would  kindly  set  us  free. 
And  earth's  enchantment  end ; 

It  takes  the  most  effertaal  means. 
And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 

*'  To  '  Resignation  *  was  prefixed  an 
Apology  for  its  appearance:  to  which 
more  credit  is  due  than  to  the  generality 
of  such  apologies,  from  Young's  nnusnal 
anxiety  that  no  more  productions  of  his 
old  age  should  disgrace  his  former  fame. 
In  his  will,  dated  Febroary,  1700,  be  de- 
sires of  his  executorsa  in  a  particuiar 
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that  aH  his  manntcript  books 
and  writings  whatever  might  be  horned, 
except  his  book  of  accounts. 

"  In  September,  1764,  be  added  a  kind 
of  codicil,  wherein  he  made  it  his  dying 
entreaty  to  his  housekeeper,  to  whom  he 
left  one  thovsand  pounds,  '  that  all  his 
manuscripts  might  be  destroyed  as  soon 
as  he  was  dead,  which  would  greatly 
oblige  her  deceased  yH«mI.' 

*'  It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncer« 
tainty  of  worldly  friendships,  to  know 
that  Young,  either  by  surviving  those  he 
loved,  or  by  outliving  their  affections, 
could  only  recollect  the  names  of  two 
friend*,  his  housekeeper  and  hatter,  to 
mention  in  his  will ;  and  it  may  serve 
to  repress  that  testamentary  pride,  which 
too  often  seeks  for  sounding  names  and 
titles,  to  be  informed  that  the  author  of 
the  *  Night  Thoughts'  did  not  blush  to 
'  leave  a  legacy  to  his  '  friend  Henry  Ste- 
vens, a  hatter  M  the  Temple-gate.'  Of 
these  two  remaining  friends,  one  went 
before  Yoang.  But,  at  eighty-four, 
'  where,'  as  he  asks  in  The  Centaur, 
*  is  that  world  into  which  we  were 
bomt' 

'*  The  same  humility  which  marked  a 
hatter  and  a  housekeeper  for  the  friends 
of  the  author  of  the  *  Night  Thoughu,' 
had  before  bestowed  the  same  title  on 
his  footman,  in  an  epitaph  in  his*  Church- 
yard' upon  James  Baker,  dated  1749; 
which  I  am  glad  to  Bnd  in  the  late  col- 
lection  of  his  works. 

**  Young  and  his  housekeeper  were 
ridiculed,  with  more  ill  nature  than  wit, 
in  a  kind  of  novel  published  by  Kidgell 
in  1750,  called  <The  Card,'  under  the 
names  of  Dr.  Elwes  and  Mrs.  Fusby. 

**  In  April,  1769,  at  an  age  to  which 
few  attain,  a  period  was  put  to  the  life 
of  Young. 

"  He  had  performed  no  dutv  for  three 
or  four  years,  but  he  retained  his  intel- 
lects to  the  last. 

*'  Much  Is  told  in  the  '  Biographia,' 
which  I  know  not  to  have  been  true,  of 
the  manner  of  his  burial ;  of  the  master 
and  children  of  a  charity-school,  which 
he  founded  in  his  parish,  who  neglected 
to  attend  their  benefactor's  corpse ;  and 
of  a  bell  which  was  not  caused  to  toil  as 
often  as  upon  those  occasions  bells  usually 
toll.  Had  that  humanity,  which  is  here 
lavished  upon  things  of  little  consequence 
either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  been 
shown  in  its  proper  place  to  the  living,  I 
«bould  have  had  less  to  say  about  Lo- 
reozo.  They  who  lament  that  these  mis- 
fortunes happened  to  Young,  forget  the 
praise  he  bestows  upon  Socrates,  in  the 
Preface  to  *  Night  Seven,'  for  resenting 
his  friend's  request  about  his  funeral. 
"  During  some  part  of  his  life  Young 
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was  abroad,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  any  particulars. 

**  In  his  seventh  Satire  he  says. 
When,  after  battle,  I  the  field  have  aeen 
Spread  o'er  with  ghastly  sbape«  which  ooce 
were  men. 


'*  It  is  known  also,  that  from  this  or 
from  some  other  field  he  once  wandered 
into  the  camp  with  a  classic  in  his  hand, 
.which  he  was  reading  intently  ;  and  had 
some  difiicnlty  to  prove  that  he  was  only 
an  absent  poet,  and  not  a  spy. 

"  The  curious  reader  of  Young's  life 
will  naturally  inquire  to  what  It  was 
owing,  that  though  he  lived  almost  forty 
years  after  he  took  orders,  which  in- 
cluded one  whole  reign  uncommonly 
long,  and  part  of  another,  he  was  never 
thought  worthy  of  the  least  preferment. 
The  author  of  the  *  Night  Thoughu' ended 
his  days  upon  a  living  which  came  to  him 
from  his  College  without  any  favour,  and 
to  which  he  probably  had  an  eye  when 
he  determined  on  the  Church,  lo  satisfy 
curiosity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  far  from  easy.  The  parties 
themselves 'know  not  often,  at  the  in- 
stant, why  they  are  neglected,  or  why 
they  are  preferred.  The  neglect  of  Young 
is  by  some  ascribed  to  his  having  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  his  having  preached  an  offensive 
sermon  at  St.  James's.  It  has  been  told 
me  that  he  had  two  hundred  a  year  in 
the  late  reign,  by  the  patronage  of  Wal- 
poie;  and  that,  whenever  any  one  re- 
minded the  king  of  Young,  the  only 
answer  was,  *  he  has  a  pension.'  All  the 
light  thrown  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  fol- 
lowing Letter  from  Seeker,  only  serves 
to  show  at  what  a  late  period  of  life  the 
author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts '  solicited 
preferment : 

<  Deanery  of  St.  Paal's,  July  8, 1758. 
'  GOOD  DR.  YOUNG, 

'  I  BATE  long  wondered,  that  more  suit- 
able notice  of  your  great  merit  hath  not 
been  taken  by  persons  in  power.  But 
how  to  remedy  the  omission  I  see  not. 
No  encouragement  hath  ever  been  given 
me  to  mention  things  uf  this  nature  to 
his  majesty.  And  therefore,  in  all  like- 
lihood, the  only  consequence  of  doing  it 
would  be  weakening  the  little  influence 
which  else  I  may  possibly  have  on  some 
other  occasions.  Your  fortune  and  your 
reputation  set  yon  above  the  need  of  ad- 
vancement ;  and  your  sentiments  above 
that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  account, 
which,  on  that  of  the  rnblic,  is  sincerely 
felt  by 

*  Your  loving  Brother, 

*  Tho.  Cant.' 

"  At  last,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  he 
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was  Appointed,  in  1761,  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  the  princess  dowager. 

**  One  obstacle  most  have  stood  not  a 
little  in  the  way  of  that  preferment  after 
which  his  whole  life  seems  to  have  panted . 
Though  he  took  oixiers,  he  never  entirely 
shook  off  politics.  He  was  always  the 
Lion  of  his  master  Milton,  *  pawing  to 
get  free  his  hinder  parts.*  By  this  con- 
duct, if  he  gained  some  friends,  he  made 
many  enemies. 

"  Again :  Yonng  was  a  poet :  and 
again,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  poets 
by  profession  do  not  always  make  the 
best  clergymen.  If  the  anthor  of  the 
*  Night  Tljonghts*  composed  many  ser- 
mons, he  did  not  oblige  the  poblic  with 
many. 

"  Besides,  in  the  latter  part  of  life, 
Yonng  was  fond  of  holding  himself  oat 
for  a  man  retired  from  the  world.  Bat 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
same  verse  which  contains '  oblitns  meo- 
rmn,'  contains  also  *obliviscend as  et  illis.' 
The  brittle  chain  of  worldly  friendship 
and  patronage  is  broken  as^effectaally, 
wheH'One  goes  beyond  the  length  of  it, 
as  when  the  other  does.  To  the  vessel 
which  is  sailing  from  the  shore,  it  only 
appears  that  the  shore  also  recedes ;  in 
life  it  is  truly  thus.  He  who  retires  from 
the  world  will  find  himself,  in  reality, 
deserted  as  fast,  if  not  faster,  by  the 
world.  The  public  is  not  to  be  treated 
as  the  coxcomb  treats  his  mistress;  to 
be  threatened  with  desertion,  in  order  to 
increase  fondness. 

**  Yonng  seems  to  have  been  taken  at 
his  word.  Notwithstanding  his  frequent 
complaints  of  being  neelected,  no  hand 
was  reached  ont  to  pull  him  ftt>m  that 
retirement  of  which  he  declared  himself 
enamoured.  Alexander  assigned  no  pa- 
lace for  the  residence  of  Diogenes,  who 
boasted  bis  surly  satisfaction  with  his 
tub. 

"  Of  the  domestic  manners  and  petty 
habits  of  the  author  of  the  *  Night 
Thoughts,*  I  hoped  to  have  given  you 
an  account  from  the  best  authority :  but 
who  shall  dare  to  say,  To-morrow  I  will 
be  wise  or  virtuous,  or  to-morrow  I  will 
do  a  particular  thing?  Upon  inquiring 
for  his  housekeeper,  I  learned  that  she 
was  buried  two  days  before  I  reached 
the  town  of  her  abode. 

"  In  a  Letter  from  Tschamer,  a  noble 
foreigner,  to  Count  Haller,  Tschamer 
says,  he  has  lately  spent  four  days  with 
Yonng  at  Welwyn,  where  the  author 
tastes  all  the  ease  and  pleasure  mankind 
can  desire.  *  Every  thing  about  him 
shows  the  man,  each  individual  being 

E laced  by  rule.    All  is  neat  without  art. 
le  is  very  pleasant  in  conversation,  and 
extremely  polite.' 


"  This,  and  more,  may  possiUy  be 
true ;  but  Tscharner's  was  a  first  visit,  a 
visit  of  curiosity  and  admiration,  and  a 
visit  which  the  anthor  expected. 

"  Of  Edward  Yoang  an  anecdote  wbidi 
wanders  among  readers  is  not  true,  that 
he  was  Fielding's  Parson  Adams.  The 
original  of  that  famous  painting  was  Wil- 
liam Yonng,  who  was  a  clergyman.  He 
supported  an  uncomfortable  existeaoe 
by  translating  for  the  booksellers  froa 
Greek ;  and,  if  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
his  own  friend,  was  at  least  no  roaa*! 
enemy.  Yet  the  facility  with  which 
this  report  has  gained  belief  in  the  woiid 
argues,  were  it  not  sofficiently  known, 
that  the  author  of  the  '  Night  Thoaghts' 
bore  some  resemblance  to  Adams. 

**  The  attention  which  Yonng  bestowtd 
upon  the  pemsal  of  books  is  not  nnwor- 
thy  imitation*  When  any  passage  pleased 
him,  he  appears  to  have  folded  down  the 
leaf.  On  these  passages  he  bestowed  a 
second  reading.  But  the  labours  otf  man 
are  too  frequently  vain.  Before  he  re- 
turned to  much  of  what  he  had  once  ap- 
proved, he  died.  Many  «f  his  books 
which  I  have  seen,  are  by  those  notes  of 
approbation  so  swelled  beyond  their  red 
bulk,  that  they  will  hardly  shot. 
What  thnufth  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  a 

fame ! 
Earth's  hifrbe»t  station  ends  in  Here  he  ba! 
And  dutt  to  duit  coocludes  her  noblecl  soaf! 

**  The  author  of  these  tines  is  not  wttb- 
out  his  Hie  jctcet. 

**  By  the  good  sense  of  bis  son,  it  cos- 
tains  none  of  that  praise  which  no  marble 
can  make  the  bad  or  the  foolish  merit ; 
which,  without  the  direction  of  a  stoae 
or  a  turf,  will  find  its  way,  sooner  «r 
later,  to  the  deserving. 
M.  S. 
Optiroi  Parentis 
EDWARD!  YOUNG,  LL.D. 
Hujiis  EcclesjiBB  rect. 
Et  Elizahethae 
foeni.  preenoh. 
Confuj^is  cg'uB  anatissiBMe, 
Pio  et  Kratininio  aoimo 
Hoc  mannor  posiiit 
F.  Y. 
Filins-  nuperstes. 

"  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  author  of 
the  *  Night  Thoughts '  has  inscribed  no 
monument  to  the  memory  of  his  lamented 
wife?  Yet,  what  marble  will  endore  as 
long  as  the  poems? 

*'  Such,  my  good  ftriend,  is  the  acconiftf 
which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of  the 
great  Young.  That  it  may  be  long  be- 
fore any  thing  like  what  I  have  jnst  tran- 
scribed be  necessary  for  yon,  is  the  sin- 
cere wish  of> 

"  Dear  Sir, 
'*  Your  greatly  obliged  Friend, 
"  Herbert  Croft,  jnn." 
"  Lincoln's  Inn,  Sept.  17SC. 
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P.  S.  **  This  acconnt  of  Yoong  was 
seen  by  yon  in  manuscript,  yon  know, 
sir ;  and,  tbongli  I  conld  not  prevail  on 
yon  to  make  any  alteration,  yon  insisted 
on  striking  ont  one  passage,  becanse  it 
said,  tliat,  if  I  did  not  wirii  yon  to  live 
long  for  your  sake,  I  did  for  tlie  sake  of 
myself  and  of  tlie  world.  But  this  post- 
script yon  will  not  see  before  the  printing 
of  it;  and  I  will  say  here,  in  spite  of 
you,  how  I  feel  mvself  honoured  and 
bettered  by  your  firiendship :  and  that, 
if  I  do  credit  to  the  Church,  after  which 
I  always  longed,  and  for  which  I  am 
now  going  to  ^ve  in  exchange  the  Bar, 
tbongh  not  at  so  late  a  peri<^  of  life  as 
Yoang  took  orders,  it  will  be  owing,  in 
no  small  measure,  to  my  having  had  the 
happiness  of  calling  the  author  of  '  The 
Rambler'  my  Ariend. 
«  Oxford,  Oct.  17W.  i'  H.  C." 


Of  Young's  Poems  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  general  character ;  for  he  has  no 
uniformity  of  manner :  one  of  his  pieces 
has  no  great  resemblance  to  another. 
He  began  to  write  early,  and  continued 
long;  and  at  differenttimes  had  different 
modes  of  poetical  excellence  in  view. 
His  numbers  are  sometimes  smooth,  and 
sometimes  rugged;  his  style  is  some- 
times concatenated,  and  sometimes  ab- 
rupt ;  sometimesdiffosive,  and  sometimes 
concise.  His  plan  seems  to  have  started 
in  his  mind  at  the  present  moment ;  and 
bis  thoughts  appear  the  effect  of  chance, 
sometimes  adverse,  and  sometimes  lucky, 
with  very  little  operation  of  judgment. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  writers  whom 
experience  Improves,  and  who,  observing 
their  own  faults,  become  gradually  cor- 
rect. His  Poem  on  the  '  Last  Day,'  his 
first  great  performance,  has  an  equability 
and  propriety,  which  he  afterwards  either 
never  endeavoured  or  never  .  attained. 
Many  paragraphs  are  noble,  and  few  are 
mean,  yet  the  whole  is  languid ;  the  plan 
is  too  much  extended,  and  a  succession 
of  images  divides  and  weakens  the  gene- 
ral conception ;  bnt  the  great  reason  why 
the  reader  is  disappointed  is,  that  the 
thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every 
man  more  than  poetical,  by  spreading 
over  his  mind  a  general  obscurity  of  sa- 
cred horror,  that  oppresses  distinction, 
and  disdains  expression. 

His  story  of  '  Jane  Grey '  was  never 
popular.  It  is  written  with  elegance 
enough;  but  Jane  is  too  heroic  to  be 
pitied. 

The  'Universal  Passion'  is  indeed  a 
very  great  performance.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  series  of  Epigrams :  but,  if  it  be,  it  is 
what  the  author  intended  :  his  endeavour 
was  at  the  production  of  striking  distichs 


and  pointed  sentences ;  and  his  distichs 
have  the  weight  of  solid  sentiments,  and 
his  points  the  sharpness  of  resistless 
truth. 

His  characters  are  often  selected  with 
discernment,  and  drawn  with  nicety ; 
his  illustrations  are  often  happy,  and  ni» 
reflections  often  just.  His  species  of 
satire  is  between  those  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal ;  and  he  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace 
without  his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the 
morality  of  Juvenal  with  greater  variation 
of  images.  He  plavs,  indeed,  only  on 
the  surface  of  life  ;  he  never  penetrates 
the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  therefore 
the  whole  power  of  his  poetry  is  ex- 
hausted by  a  single  perusal ;  his  conceits 
please  only  when  they  surprise. 

To  translate  Jie  never  condescended^ 
unless  his  '  Paraphrase  on  Job'  may  be 
considered  as  a  version  :  in  which  he  has 
not,  I  think,  been  unsuccessful ;  he  in- 
deed favoured  himself,  by  choosing  those 
parts  which  most  easily  admit  the  orna- 
ments of  English  poetry. 

He  had  least  success  in  his  lyric  at- 
tempts,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
under  some  malignant  influence :  he  is 
alwaVs  labouring  to  be  great,  and  at  last 
is  only  turgid. 

In  his  '  Night  Thoughts'  he  has  ex- 
hibited a  very  wide  display  of  original 
poetry,  variegated  with  deep  reflections 
and  striking  allusions,  a  wilderness  of 
thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy 
scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every 
odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in 
which  blank  verse  could  not  be  changed 
for  rhyme  but  with  disadvantage.  1  he 
wild  diffusion  of  the  sentiments,  and  the 
digressive  sallies  of  imagination,  would 
have  been  compressed  and  restrained  by 
confinement  to  rhyme.  The  excellence 
of  this  work  is  not  exactness,  bnt  co- 
piousness ;  particular  lines  are  not  to  be 
regarded ;  the  power  is  in  the  whole ; 
and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence 
like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantations, 
the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and  end- 
less diversity. 

His  last  poem  was  <  Resignation ;'  in 
which  he  made,  as  he  was  accustomed, 
an  experiment  of  a  new  mode  of  writing, 
and  succeeded  better  than  in  his  '  Ocean ' 
or  his  *  Merchant.'  It  was  very  falsely 
represented  as  a  proof  of  decayed  facul- 
ties. There  is  Young  in  every  stanza, 
such  as  he"  often  was  in  the  highest 
vigour. 

His  tragedies,  not  making  part  of  the 
collection,  I  had  forgotten,  till  Mr.  Stee- 
vens  recalled  them  to  my  thoughts  by 
remarking,  that  he  seemed  to  have  one 
favourite  catastrophe,  as  his  three  plays 
all  concluded  with  lavish  suicide ;  a  me- 
thod by  which,  as  Dryden  remarked,  r 
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poet  easily  rids  his  scenes  of  persons 
whom  he  wants  not  to  keep  alive.  In 
'  Basiris'  there  are  the  greatest  eballi- 
tions  of  imagination:  bnt  the  pride  of 
BoMris  is  soch  as  no  other  man  can  have, 
and  the  whole  is  too  remote  from  known 
life  to  raise  cither  grief,  terfor,  or  in- 
dignation. The  '  Revenge '  approaches 
much  nearer  to  human  practices  and 
manners,  and  therefore  keeps  possession 
of  the  stage  :  the  first  design  seems  sug- 
gested by  '  Otheik> ;'  but  Uie  reflections, 
the  incidents,  and  the  diction,  are  origin 
nal.  The  moral  observations  are  so  in- 
trodnced,  and  so  expressed,  as  to  have 
all  the  novelty  that  can  be  required.  Of 
'  The  Brothers '  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
nothing,  since  nothing  was  ever  said  of 
it  by  the  public. 

It  must  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry, 
that  it  abounds  in  thought,  but  without 
much  accuracy  or  selection.  When  he 
lays  hold  of  an  illustration,  he  pursues  it 
beyond  expectation,  sometimes  happily, 
as  in  his  parallel  of  Quich$ilver  with 
PleoMure,  which  I  have  heard  repeated 
with  approbation  by  a  Lady,  of  whose 
praise  he  would  have  been  justly  proud, 
and  which  is  very  ingenious,  very  subtle, 
and  almost  exact;  bnt  sometimes  he  is 
less  lucky,  as  when,  In  bis  '  Night 
Thoughts,'  having  it  dropped  into  his 
mind,  that  the  orbs,  floating  in  space, 
might  be  called  the  clutter  of  creation, 
he  thinks  of  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  says, 
that  they  all  hang  on  the  great  vine, 
drinking  the  **  nectareous  juice  of  im- 
mortal life." 

His  conceits  are  sometimes  yet  less 


valuable.  In  the  *  Last  Day '  he  hopes 
to  illustrate  the  reassembly  of  the  atoms 
that  compose  the  human  body  at  the 
*♦  Trump  of  Doom,"  by  the  collection  of 
bees  into  a  swarm  at  the  tinkling  of  a  pan. 
The  Prophet  says  of  Tyre,  that  **  her 
Merchants  are  Princes."  Young  says 
of  Tyre  in  his  '  Merchant,' 

Her  merchants  Princes,  and  each  deck  a 
Throne. 

Let  borlesque  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  torgid 
and  familiar:  to  buy  the  alliance  of 
Britain,  '*  Climes  were  paid  down." 
Antithesis  is  bis  favourite,  **They  for 
kindness  hate:"  and  "  because  she^ 
right,  she's  ever  in  the  wrong." 

His  versification  is  his  own ;  neither 
his  blank  nor  his  rhyming  lines  have  any 
resemblance  to  those  of  former  writers; 
he  picks  up  ;io  hemistichs,  he  copies  no 
favourite  expressions  ;  he  seems  to  have 
laid  up  no  stores  of  thought  or  diction, 
but  to  owe  all  to  the  fortnitons  sngges* 
tions  of  the  present  moment.  Yet  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  when  once  be  had 
formed  a  new  design,  he  then  laboured 
it  with  very  patient  industry  ;  and  that 
he  composed  with  great  labour,  and  Are- 
quent  revisions. 

His  verses  are  formed  by  no  certain 
model ;  he  is  no  more  like  himself  in  his 
different  productions  than  he  is  like 
others.  He  seems  never  to  have  studied 
prosody,  nor  to  have  had  any  direction 
but  from  his  own  ear.  But  with  all  his 
defects,  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  a 
poet. 


MALLET. 


Op  David  Mallxt,  having  no  written 
memorial,  I  am  able  to  give  no  other 
account  than  such  as  is  supplied  by  the 
unauthorised  loquacity  of  common  fame, 
and  a  very  slight  personal  knowledge. 

He  was  by  his  original  one  of  the  Mac- 
gregors,  a  clan,  that  became,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  under  the  conduct  of  Robin 
Roy,  so  formidable  and  so  infamous  for 
violence  and  robbery,  that  the  name  was 
annulled  by  a  legal  abolition ;  and  when 
they  were  all  to  denominate^  themselves 
anew,  the  father,  I  suppose,^  of  this  au- 
thor, called  himself  Malloch. 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of 
his  parents,  compelled  to  be  Janitor  of 
the  high  school  at  Edinburgh;  a  mean 
office,  of  which  he  did  not  afterwards 
delight  to  hear.  But  he  surmounted  the 
disadvantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune ; 
for,  when  the  duke  of  Montrose  applied 


to  the  college  of  Edinburgh  for  a  tutor 
to  educate  his  sons,  Malloch  was  recom- 
mended ;  and  I  never  heard  that  he  dis* 
honoured  his  credentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  sent  to  see  the 
world,  they  were  intrusted  to  his  care ; 
and,  having  conducted  them  round  the 
common  circle  of  modish  travels,  he  re- 
turned with  them  to  London,  where,  by 
the  influence  of  the  family  in  which  he 
resided,  he  naturally  gained  admission 
to  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
the  highest  character;  to  wits,  nobles, 
and  statesmen. 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I 
can  trace  the  series.  His  first  produc- 
tion was  *  William  and  Margaret  •  ;*  of 
which,  though  it  contains  nothing  very 

•  '  William  and  Mariraret*  wa#  printol  in 
Aaron  Hill's  '  Plain  Dealer,'  N«.  36,  July  91, 
1724. 
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striking  or  difficalt,  be  hu  been  envied 
the  repatatioD ;  and  plagiariam  bu  been 
boldly  charged,  bat  never  proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  pnblished  the 
*  Excursion'  (1728);  a  desultory  and 
capricious  view  of  such  scenes  of  nature 
as  bis  fancy  led  him,  or  bis  knowledge 
enabled  him,  to  describe.  It  is  not  de- 
void of  poetical  spirit.  Many  of  his 
images  are  striking,  and  many  of  the 
paragraphs  are  elegant.  The  cast  of  dic- 
tion seems  to  be  copied  from  Thomson, 
-whose  '  Seasons '  were  then  in  their  full 
blossom  of  reputation.  He  has  Thom- 
son's beauties  and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  *  Verbal  Criticism'  (1733) 
was  written  to  pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a 
subject  which  he  either  did  not  under- 
stand, or  willingly  misrepresented ;  and 
is  little  more  than  an  improvement,  or 
rather  expansion,  of  a  fragment  which 
Pope  printed  in  a  Miscellany  long  before 
he  engrafted  it  Into  a  regular  poem. 
There  is  in  this  piece  more  pertness  than 
wit,  and  more  confidence  than  know- 
ledge. The  versification  is  tolerable,  nor 
can  criticbm  allow  it  a  higher  praise. 

His  first  tragedy  was  '  Eurydice,'  acted 
at  Drnry  Lane  in  1731 ;  of  which  I  know 
not  the  reception  nor  the  merit,  but  have 
heard  it  mentioned  as  a  mean  perform- 
ance. He  was  not  then  too  high  to  ac- 
cept a  prologue  and  epilogue  from  Aaron 
Hill,  neither  of  which  can  be  much  com- 
mended. 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  na- 
tive pronunciation  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
distinguished  as  a  Scot,  he  seems  inclined 
to  disencumber  himself  from  all  adhe- 
rences  of  his  original,  and  took  upon  him 
to  change  his  name  from  Scotch  Malloch 
to  English  Mallet,  without  any  imagi- 
nable reason  of  preference  which  the  eye 
or  ear  can  discover.  What  other  proofs 
he  gave  of  disrespect  to  his  native  coun- 
try, I  know  not ;  but  it  was  remarked  of 
him,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot  whom 
Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  visited 
familiarly,  published  his  *  Essay  on  Man,' 
but  concealed  the  author;  and,  when 
Mallet  entered  one  day.  Pope  asked  him 
slightly  what  there  was  new.  Mallet 
told  him,  that  the  newest  piece  was 
something  called  an  *  Essay  on  Man,' 
which  he  had  inspected  idly,  and  seeing 
the  utter  inability  of  the  author,  who  had 
neither  skill  in  writing  nor  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  bad  tossed  it  away.  Pope, 
to  punish  his  self-conceit,  told  him  the 
secret. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon 
being  prepared  (1750)  for  the  press,  Mal- 
let was  employed  to  prefix  a  Life,  which 
he  has  written  with  elegance,  perhaps 
with  some  affectation ;  but  with  so  much 


more  knowledge  of  history  than  of  sci- 
ence, that,  when  he  afterwards  undertook 
the  Life  of  Marlborough,  Warburton  re. 
marked,  that  he  might  perhaps  forget 
that  Marlborough  was  a  general,  as  he 
had  forgotten  Uiat  Bacon  was  a  phi- 
losopher. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven 
from  the  palace,  and,  setting  himself  at 
the  bead  of  the  opposition,  kept  a  sepa- 
rate court,  he  endeavoured  to  increare 
his  popularity  by  the  patronage  of  litera- 
ture, and  made  Mallet  his  under-secre- 
tary,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Thomson  likewise  had  a  pen- 
sion ;  and  they  were  associated  in  the 
composition  of  '  The  Masque  of  Alfred,' 
which,  in  its  original  state,  was  played 
at  Cliefden  in  1740;  it  was  afterwards 
almost  wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and 
brought  upon  the  stage  at  Drnry  Lane 
in  1751,  but  with  no  great  success. 

Mallet,  in  a  famUiar  conversation  with 
Garrick,  discoursing  of  the  diligence 
which  he  was  then  exerting  upon  the 
Life  of  Marlborough,  let  him  know,  that, 
in  the  series  of  great  men  quickly  to  be 
exhibited,  he  should  ^fui  a  nichtt  for  the 
hero  of  the  Theatre.  Gairick  professed 
to  wonder  by  what  artifice  he  could  be 
introduced:  but  Mallet  let  him  know, 
that,  by  a  dexterous  anticipation,  he 
should  fix  him  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
"  Mr.  Mallet,"  says  Garrick,  in  his  gra^ 
titude  of  exultation,  "  have  you  left  off 
to  write  for  thesuge?"  Mai  let  then  con- 
fessed that  he  had  a  drama  in  his  hands. 
Garrick  promised  to  act  it ;  and  *  Alfred' 
was  produced. 

The  lone  retardation  of  the  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  shows,  with  strong 
conviction,  how  little  confidence  can  be 

E laced  in  posthumous  renown.  When 
e  died,  it  was  soon  determined  that  his 
story  should  be  delivered  to  posterity ; 
and  the  papers  supposed  to  contain  the 
necessary  information  were  delivered  to 
lord  Moiesworth,  who  had  been  his  fa- 
vourite in  Flanders.  When  Moiesworth 
died,  the  same  papers  were  transferred 
with  the  same  design  to  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who  in  some  of  his  exigences  put 
them  in  pawn.  They  remained  with  the 
old  duchess,  who  in  her  will  assigned  the 
task  to  Glover  and  Mallet,  with  a  re- 
ward of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a  pro- 
hibition to  insert  any  verses.  Glover 
rejected,  I  suppose,  with  disdain,  the 
legacy,  and  devolved  the  whole  work 
upon  Mallet;  who  had  from  the  late 
duke  of  Marlborough  a  pension  to  pio- 
mote  his  industry,  and  who  talked  of  the 
discoveries  which  he  had  made ;  but  lei  t 
not,  when  he  died,  any  historical  labours 
behind  him. 
While  he  was  in  the  prince's  service 
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be  fMibUthed  *  Mnstapha/  with  a  Pro 
logoe  by  TbomsoD,  not  mena,  but  far 
inferior  to  that  which  he  had  received 
from  Mallet  for  'Agamemnon.'  The 
Epilogue,  said  to  be  written  bv  a  Mend, 
was  composed  in  haste  by  Mallet,  in  the 
place  of  one  promised,  which  was  never 
given.  This  tragedy  was  dedicated  to 
Che  prince  his  master.  It  was  acted  at 
Dmry  Lane  in  1739,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived, bnt  was  never  revived. 

In  1740,  he  prodnced,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned, '  The  Masqae  of  Al- 
fred,' in  conjunction  with  Thomson. 

For  some  time  afterwards  he  lay  at 
rest.  After  a  long  interval,  his  next 
work  was  *  Amyntor  and  Theodora ' 
(1747),  a  long  story  in  blank  verse ;  in 
which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
copiousness  and  elegance  of  language, 
vigour  of  sentiment,  and  imaeery  well 
adapted  to  take  possession  of  the  fancy. 
Bnt  it  is  blank  verse.  This  he  sold  to 
Yaillant  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  The  first  sale  was  not  great, 
and  it  is  now  lost  in  forgetfniness. 

Mallet,  by  address  or  accident,  per- 
haps by  bis  dependance  on  the  prince, 
found  his  way  to  Bolingbroke;  a  man 
whose  pride  and  petnhince  made  his  kind- 
ness difficult  to  gain,  or  keep,  and  whom 
Mallet  was  content  to  conrt  by  an  act, 
which,  I  hope,  was  unwillingly  perform- 
ed. When  it  was  found  that  Pope  had 
clandestinely  printed  an  unauthorized 
pamphlet  called  *  The  Patriot  King,' 
bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  useless  fury,  re- 
solved to  blast  his  memory,  and  em- 
ployed Mallet  (1749)  as  the  executioner 
of  his  vengeance.  Mallet  had  not  virtue, 
or  had  not  spirit,  to  refuse  the  ofllce; 
and  was  rewarded,  not  long  after,  with 
the  legacy  of  lord  BoUngbroke's  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been 
written  during  the  opposition  to  Walpole, 
and  given  to  Franklin,  as  he  supposed, 
in  perpetuity.  These,  among  the  rest, 
were  claimed  by  the  will.  The  question 
was  referred  to  arbitrators ;  but  when 
they  decided  against  Mallet,  he  refused 
to  yield  to  the  award ;  and  by  the  help 
of  Miller  the  bookseller,  published  all 
that  he  could  find,  but  with  success  very 
mach  below  his  expectation. 

In  1755,  his  masque  of  'Britannia' 
was  acted  at  Drnry  Lane ;  and  his  tra- 


eedy  of  <  Elvira '  in  1763 ;  in  which  year 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Book  of 
Entries  for  ships  in  the  port  of  London. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  war*, 
when  the  nation  was  exasperated  by  ill 
success,  he  was  employed  to  tarn  the 
public  vengeance  upon  Byng,  and  wrote 
a  letter  of  accusation  under  the  character 
of  a  '  Plain  Man.'  The  paper  was  with 
great  industrv  circulated  and  dispersed ; 
and  he,  for  bis  seasonable  intervention, 
had  a  considerable  pension  bestowed 
upon  him,  which  he  retained  to  his 
death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went 
with  his  wife  to  France;  but  after  a 
while,  finding  his  health  declining,  he 
retnrned  alone  to  England,  and  died  in 
April,  1765. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first 
wife  had  several  children.  One  daugh. 
ter,  who  married  «an  Italian  of  rank 
named  Cilesia,  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
'  Almida,'  which  was  acted  at  Dmry 
Lane.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  a  nobleman's  steward,  who  had  a 
considerable  fortune,  which  she  took  care 
to  retain  in  her  own  hands. 

His  stature  was  diminutive,  bnt  he 
was  regularly  formed ;  his  appearance, 
till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable, 
and  he  suffered  it  to  want  no  recom- 
mendation that  dress  could  give  it.  His 
conversation  was  elegant  and  easy.  The 
rest  of  his  character  may,  without  injaiy 
to  his  memory,  sink  into  silence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  pUced  ia 
any  high  class.  There  is  no  species  of 
composition  in  which  he  was  eminent. 
His  Dramas  had  their  day,  a  short  day, 
and  are  forgotten ;  his  blank  verse  seems 
to  my  ear  the  echo  of  Thomson.  Hb 
'  Life  of  Bacon'  is  known  as  it  is  ap- 
pended to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no 
longer  mentioned.  His  works  are  sadi 
as  a  writer,  bustline  in  the  world,  show- 
ing himself  in  public,  and  emerdng  oc- 
casionally from  time  to  time  into  no- 
tice,  might  keep  alive  by  his  personal 
influence;  but  which,  conveying  little 
information,  and  giving  no  great  plea- 
sure, must  soon  give  way,  as  the  succes- 
sion of  things  produces  new  topics  of 
conversation  and  other  modes  of  amuse- 
ment. 

•  The  war  of  1756. 
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Mark  Akenside  was  born  on  the  ninth 
of  November,  1721,  at  Newcastle  apon 
Tyne.  His  father,  Mark,  was  a  batcher, 
of  the  Presbyterian  sect;  his  mother's 
name  was  Mary  Lnmsden.  He  received 
the  first  part  of  his  education  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Newcastle  ;  and  was  after- 
wards instructed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
kept  a  private  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to 
Edinbargh,  that  he  might  qualify  himself 
for  the  office  of  a  dissenting  nrinister,  and 
received  some  assistance  from  the  fund 
which  the  Dissenters  employ  in  educating 
young  men  of  scanty  fortune.  But  a 
wider  view  of  the  world  opened  other 
scenes,  and  prompted  other  hopes :  he 
determined  to  study  physie,  and  repaid 
that  contribution,  which,  being  received 
for  a  different  purpose,  he  justly  thought 
it  dishonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  resolved  not  to  be 
a  dissenting  minister,  he  aeased  to  be  a 
Dissenter,  I  know  not.  He  certainly 
retained  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous 
seal  for  what  he  called-  and  thought  li- 
berty ;  a  zeal  which  sometimes*  disguises 
from  Uie  world,  and  not  rarely  from  the 
mind  which  it  possesses,  an  envious  de- 
sire of  plundering  wealth  or  degrading 
greatness ;  and  of  which  the  immediate 
tendency  is  innovation  and  anarchy,  an 
impetnoQs  eagerness  to  subvert  and  con« 


found,  with  very  little  care  what  shall  be 
established. 

Akenside  was  one!*  of  those  poets  who 
have  felt  very  early  the  motions  of  ge- 
nins,  and  one  of  those  students  who  have 
very  early  stored  their  memories  with 
sentiments  and  images.  Many  of  h is  per- 
formances were  produced  in  his  youth  ; 
and  his  greatest  work, '  The  Pleasures  of 
Imagination,'  appeared  in  1744.  I  have 
heard  Dodsley,  by  whom  it  was  published, 
relate,  that  when  the  copy  was  offered 
him,  the  price  demanded  for  it,  which 
was  a  bandred  and  twenty  pounds,  being 
such  as  he  was  not  inelined  to  give  pre- 
cipitately, he  carried  the  work  to  Pope, 
who,  having  looked  into  it,  advised  him 
not  to  make  a  niggardly  offer  ;  for  "  this 
was  no  every-day  writer." 

In  1741  he  went  to  Leyden,  in  pursuit 
of  medical  knowledge;  and  three  years 
afterwards  (May  16, 1744)  became  doctor 
of  physic,  having,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Dutch  Universities,  published 
a  thesis  or  dissertation.  The  subject 
which  he  chose  was  'The  Original  and 
Growth  of  the  Human  Foetus;'  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  departed,  with  great 
judgment,  from  the  opinion  then  esta- 
blished, and  to  have  delivered  that  which 
has  been  since  confirmed  and  received. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man,  warm  with 
every  notion  that  by  nature  or  accide> 
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bad  been  connected  with  the  sound  of 
liberty,  and,  by  an  eccentricity  which 
SDch  dispositions  do  not  easily  avoid, 
a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  friend 
to  any  thing  established.  He  adopted 
Shaftesbury's  foolish  assertion  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  ridicole  for  the  discovenr  of 
truth.  For  this  he  was  attacked  by  War- 
burton,  and  defended  by  Dyson :  War- 
burton  afterwards  reprinted  his  remarks 
at  the  end  of  his  dedication  to  the  '  Free- 
thinkers.' 

The  result  of  all  the  arguments,  which 
have  been  produced  in  a  long  and  eager 
discussion  of  this  idle  question,  may 
easily  be  collected.  If  ridicule  be  ap- 
plied to  any  position  as  the  test  of  truth, 
It  will  then  become  a  question  whether 
such  ridicule  be  just;  and  this  can  only 
be  decided  by  the  application  of  truth, 
as  the  test  of  ridicule.  Two  men,  fear- 
ing, one  a  real  and  the  other  a  fancied 
danger,  will  be  for  a  while  equally  ex- 
posed to  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
cowardice,  contemptuous  censure,  and 
ludicrous  representation ;  and  the  true 
state  of  both  cases  must  be  known,  be- 
fore it  can  be  decided  whose  terror  is 
rational,  and  whose  is  ridiculous ;  who  is 
to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  despised. 
Both  are  for  a  while  equally  exposed  to 
laughter,  but  both  are  not  therefore 
equally  contemptible. 

In  die  revisal  of  his  poem,  though  he 
died  before  he  had  finished  it,  he  omitted 
the  lines  which  haid  given  occasion  to 
Warburton's  objections. 

He  published,  soon  after  his  return 
from  Leyden  (1745).  his  first  collection 
of  odes ;  and  was  impelled  by  his  rage  of 
patriotism  to  write  a  very  acrimonious 
epistle  to  Pulteney,  whom  he  stigmatises, 
under  the  name  of  Curio,  as  the  betrayer 
of  his  country. 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profession, 
he  first  commenced  physician  at  North- 
ampton, where  Dr.  Stonehonsethen  prac- 
tised, with  such  reputation  and  success, 
that  a  stranger  was  not  likely  to  gain 
ground  upon  him.  Akenside  tried  the 
contest  a  while ;  and,  having  deafened 
the  place  with  clamours  for  liberty,  re- 
moved to  Hampstead,  where  he  resided 
more  than  two  years,  and  then  fixed 
himself  in  London,  the  proper  place  for 
a  man  of  accomplishments  like  bis. 

At  London  he  was  known  as  a  poet, 
but  was  still  to  make  his  way  as  a  phy- 
sician ;  and  would  perhaps  have  been 
reduced  to  great  exigences,  but  that  Mr. 
Dyson,  with  an  ardour  of  friendship  that 
has  not  many  examples,  allowed  him 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Thus  sup- 
ported, he  advanced  gradually  in  medical 
reputation,  but  never  attained  any  great 
'Extent  of  practice,  or  eminence  of  popu- 


larity. A  physician  in  a  great  city  i 
to  be  the  mere  plaything  of  fortune ;  his 
degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  most  put, 
totally  casual:  they  that  employ  him 
know  not  his  excellence ;  they  that  re- 
ject him  know  not  his  deficience.  By 
an  acute  observer,  who  had  looked  on  the 
transactions  of  the  medical  world  for  half 
a  century,  a  very  curious  book  might  be 
written  on  the  fortune  of  physicians. 

Akenside  appears  not  to  have  been 
wanting  to  his  own  success :  he  placed 
himself  in  view  by  all  the  common  me- 
thods :  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  he  obtained  a  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  was  admitted  into  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians ;  he  wrote  little  poetry, 
but  published,  from  time  to  time,  medi- 
cal essays  and  observations:  he  became 
Physician  to  Saint  Thomas's  Hospital ; 
he  read  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  in  Ana- 
tomy :  but  began  to  give,  for  the  Croo- 
nian  Lecture,  a  history  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  from  which  he  soon  desisted; 
and,  in  conversation,  he  very  eagerly 
forced  himself  into  notice  by  an  ambi- 
tious ostentation  of  elegance  and  litera- 
ture. 

His  Discourse  on  the  Dysentery  (1764) 
was  considered  as  a  very  conspicuous 
specimen  of  Latinity,  which  entitled  him 
to  the  same  height  of  place  among  the 
scholars  as  he  possessed  before  amoD$ 
the  wits;  and  he  might  perhaps  have 
risen  to  a  greater  elevation  of  character, 
but  that  his  studies  were  ended  with  his 
life,  by  a  putrid  fever,  June  23, 1770,  ia 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 


Akenside  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
didactic  and  lyric  poet.  His  great  woik 
is  the  '  Pleasures  of  Imagination ;'  a  per- 
formance which,  published  as  it  was,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  raised  expecta- 
tions that  were  not  very  amply  satisfied. 
It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to  very 
particular  notice,  as  an  example  of  great 
felicity  of  genius,  and  uncommon  ampli- 
tude of  acquisitions;  of  a  yonng  mind 
stored  with  images,  and  much  exercised 
in  combining  and  comparing  them. 

With  the  philosophical  or  religious 
tenets  of  the  author  I  have  nothing  to 
do ;  my  business  is  with  his  poetry.  The 
subject  is  well  chosen,  as  it  includes  all 
images  that  can  strike  or  please,  and  this 
comprises  every  species  of  poetical  de- 
light. The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  choice 
of  examples  and  illustrations ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  in  such  exuberance  of  matter  to 
find  the  middle  point  between  penury 
and  satiety.  The  paru  seem  artificially 
disposed,  with  sufficient  coherence,  so 
as  that  they  cannot  change  their  places 
without  injury  to  the  general  design. 
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His  images  are  displayed  witli  sacli 
Jiiznriance  of  expression,  that  tbey  are 
hidden,  like  Batter's  Moon,  by  a  "  Veil 
of  Light;"  tbey  are  forms  fantastically 
lost  onder  soperflnity  of  dress.  Pturt 
minima  est  ipsa  puella  »uu  The  words 
are  maltiplied  till  the  sense  is  hardly 
perceived;  attention  deserts  the  mind, 
and  settles  in  the  ear.  The  reader  wan- 
ders through  the  gay  diffusion,  8ome> 
times  amazed,  and  sometimes  delighted, 
bat,  after  many  tnrnings  in  the  flowery 
labyrinth,  comes  oot  as  he  went  in. 
He  remarked  little,  and  laid  hold  on 
nothing. 

To  his  versification  justice  reqaires  that 
praise  should  not  be  denied.  In  the  ge- 
neral fabrication  of  his  lines  he  is  per- 
haps  soperior  to  any  other  writer  of  blank 
verse ;  his  flow  is  smooth,  and  his  pauses 
are  musical ;  but  the  concatenation  of  hii 
verses  is  commonly  too  long  continued, 
and  the  full  close  does  not  recur  with 
sufficient  frequency.  The  sense  is  carried 
on  through  a  long  intertextnre  of  compli- 
cated clauses,  and,  as  nothing  is  distin- 
guished, nothing  is  remembered. 

The  exemption  which  blank  verse  af- 
fords from  the  necessity  of  closing  the 
sense  with  the  couplet,  betrays  luxuriant 
and  active  minds  into  such  self-indul- 
gence, that  they  pile  image  upon  image, 
ornament  upon  ornament,  and  are  not 
easily  persuaded  to  close  the  sense  at  all. 
Blank  verse  will  therefore,  I  fear,  be  too 
often  fonnd  in  description  exuberant,  in 
argument  loquacious,  and  in  narration 
tiresome. 

His  diction  is  certainly  poetical,  as  it 
is  not  prosaic ;  and  elegant,  as  it  is  not 
vulgar.  He  is  to  be  commended  as  hav- 
ing fewer  artifices  of  disgust  than  most  of 
his  brethren  of  the  blank  song.  He  rarely 
either  recalls  old  phrases,  or  twists  his 
metre  into  harsh  inversions.  The  sense, 
however,  of  his  words  is  strained ;  when 
*'  he  views  the  Ganges  from  Alpine 
heights;"  that  is,  from  mountains  like 
the  Alps.  And  the  pedant  surely  intrudes 
(but  when  was  blank  verse  without  pe- 
dantry 1)  when  he  tells  how  *'  Planets 
ahBolve  the  stated  round  of  Time." 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers 
of  poetry  that  he  intended  to  revise  and 
augment  this  work,  but  died  before  he 
had  completed  his  design.  The  reformed 
work  as  he  left  it,  and  the  additions 
which  he  had  made,  are  very  properly 
retained  in  the  late  collection.  He  seems 
to  have  somewhat  contracted  his  diifn- 
sion;  but  I  know  not  whether  he  has 


gained  in  closeness  what  he  has  lost  in 
splendour.  In  the  additional  book,  the 
Tale  of  Solon  is  too  long. 

One  great  defect  of  his  poem  is  very 
properly  censured  by  Mr.  Walker,  un- 
less it  may  be  said  in  his  defence,  that 
what  he  has  omitted  was  not  properly  in 
his  plan.  "  His  picture  of  man  is  grand 
and  beautiful,  but  unfinished.  The  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  appetites  and  powers 
she  is  invested  with,  is  scarcely  once 
hinted  throughout  the  poem.  This  defi- 
ciency is  amply  supplied  by  the  masterly 
pencil  of  Dr.  Young ;  who,  like  a  go6d 
philosopher,  has  invincibly  proved  the 
immortality  of  man,  from  the  grandeur 
of  his  conceptions,  and  the  meanness  and 
misery  of  his  state ;  for  this  reason,  a  few 
passages  are  selected  from  the  'Night 
fhonghts,'  which,  with  those  from  Aken- 
side,  seem  to  form  a  complete  view  of 
the  powers,  situation,  and  end  of  man." 
ExercUes  for  Improvement  in  Elocu- 
tion, p.  66. 

His  other  poems  are  now  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  but  a  short  consideration  will 
dispatch  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess 
why  he  addicted  himself  so  diligently  to 
lyric  poetry,  having  neither  the  ease  and 
airiness  of  the  lighter,  nor  the  vehemence 
and  elevation  of  the  grander  ode.  When 
he  lays  his  ill  fated  hand  upon  his  harp, 
his  former  powers  seem  to  desert  him  ; 
he  has  no  longer  his  luxuriance  of  ex- 
pression, nor  variety  of  images.  His 
thoughts  are  cold,  and  his  words  inele- 
gant. Yet  such  was  his  love  of  lyrics, 
that,  having  written  with  great  vigour 
and  poignancy  his  '  Epistle  to  Curio,'  he 
transformed  it  afterwards  into  an  ode 
disgraceful  only  to  its  author. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be 
said  ;  the  sentiments  commonly  want 
force,  nature,  or  novelty  ;  the  diction  is 
sometimes  harsh  and  uncontb,  the  stanzas 
ill  constructed  and  nnpleasant,  and  the 
rhymes  dissonant,  or  unskilfully  dis- 
posed, too  distant  from  each  other,  or 
arranged  with  too  little  regard  to  esta- 
blished use,  and  therefore  perplexing  to 
the  ear,  which  in  a  short  composition 
has  not  time  to  grow  familiar  with  an 
innovation. 

To  examine  such  compositions  singly 
cannot  be  required  ;  they  have  doubtless 
brighter  and  darker  parts:  but,  when 
they  are  once  found  to  be  generally  dull, 
all  further  labour  may  be  spared ;  for  to 
what  use  can  the  work  be  criticised  that 
will  not  be  read  ? 
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Thomas  Gray,  the  son  of  Mr.  Philip 
Gray,  a  scrivener  of  Loudon,  vm  boro 
in  Cornhill,  November  26,  1716.  His 
pramroatical  education  he  received  at 
Eton  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Antrobns, 
his  mother's  brother,  then  assistant  to 
Dr.  George ;  and  when  he  left  school,  in 
1734,  entered  a  pensioner  at  Peterhouse 
in  Cambridge. 

The  transition  from  the  school  to  the 
college  is,  to  most  young  scholars,  the 
time  from  which  they  date  their  years  of 
manhood,  liberty,  and  happiness;  but 
Gray  seems  to  have  been  very  little  de- 
lighted with  academical  gratifications ;  he 
liked  at  Cambridge  neither  the  mode  of 
life  nor  the  fashion  of  study,  and  lived 
sullenly  on  to  the  time  when  his  attend- 
ance on  lectures  was  no  longer  required. 
As  he  intended  to  profess  the  Common 
Law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about 
five  years,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  whose 
friendship  he  had  gained  at  Eton,  invited 
him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  companion. 
They  wandered  through  France  into  Italy ; 
and  Gray's  Letters  contain  a  very  pleas- 
ing account  of  many  parts  of  their  jour- 
ney. But  unequal  friendships  are  easily 
dissolved:  at  Florence  they  quarrelled, 
and  parted;  and  Mr.  Wat  pole  is  now 
content  to  have  it  told  that  it  was  by  his 
"^nlC  If  we  look,  however,  without  pre- 


judice on  the  world,  we  shall  find  that 
men,  whose  consciousness  of  their  own 
merit  sets  them  above  the  compliances 
of  servility,  are  apt  enough  in  their  asso- 
ciation with  superiors  to  watch  their  own 
dignity  with  troublesome  and  punctilious 
jealousy,  and  in  the  fervour  of  independ- 
ence to  exact  that  attention  which  they 
refuse  to  pay.  Part  they  did,  whatever 
was  the  quarrel ;  and  the  rest  of  their 
travels  was  doubtless  more  unpleasant  to 
them  both.  Gray  continued  bis  journey 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  own  little 
fortune,  with  only  an  occasional  servant.- 

He  returned  to  England  in  September, 
1741,  and  in  about  two  months  afterwards 
buried  his  father,  who  had,  by  an  injudi- 
cions  waste  of  money  upon  a  new  house, 
so  much  lessened  his  fonnne,  that  Gray 
thought  himself  too  poor  to  study  the 
law.  He  therefore  retired  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  soon  after  became  Bachelor  of 
Civil  Law,  and  where,  without  liking 
the  place  or  its  inhabitants,  or  professing 
to  like  them,  he  passed,  except  a  short 
residence  at  London,  the  rest  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of 
Mr.  West,  the  son  of  a  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land,  a  friend  on  whom  he  appears  to 
have  set  a  high  value,  and  who  deserved 
his  esteem  by  the  powers  which  he 
shows  in  his  Letters,  and  in  the  '  Ode  to 
May,'  which  Mr.  Mason  has  preserved. 
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as  well  as  by  the  sincerity  witli  which, 
'When  Gray  sent  him  part  of  Agrippina/ 
a  tragedy  that  he  had  juitt  began,  he  gave 
an  opinion  which  probably  intercepted 
tbe  progress  of  the  work,  and  wuich 
the  judement  of  every  reader  will  con- 
firm. It  was  certainly  no  loss  to  tbe 
English  stage  that '  Agrippina'  was  never 
finished. 

In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  seems  to  have 
applied  himself  seriously  to  poetry ;  for 
in  this  year  were  prodnced  the  '  Ode  to 
Spring,'  his  *  Prospect  of  Eton,'  and  his 
'  Ode  to  Adversity.'  He  bepn  likewise 
a  Latin  poem, '  De  principiu  cogitandi.' 
It  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Mason,  that  his  first  ambition  was 
to  have  excelled  in  Latin  poetry :  per- 
haps it  were  reasonable  to  wish  that  he 
had  prosecated  his  design;  for  though 
there  is  at  present  some  embarrassment 
in  his  phrase,  and  some  harshness  in  his 
lyric  numbers,  his  copiousness  of  Ian- 
gnage  is  such  as  very  few  possess ;  and 
his  lines,  even  when  imperfect,  discover 
a  writer  whom  practice  would  have  made 
skilful. 

He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhouse,  very 
little  solicitous  what  othersdid  or  thought, 
and  cultivated  his  mihd  and  enlarged  his 
views  without  any  other  purpose  tlian  of 
improving  and  amusing  himself;  when 
Mr.  Mason,  being  elected  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  brought  him  a  companion 
who  was  afterwards  to  be  his  editor,  and 
whose  fondness  and  fidelity  has  kindled 
in  him  a  zeal  of  admiration  which  can- 
not be  reasonably  expected  from  the 
neutrality  of  a  stranger,  and  the  coldness 
of  a  critic. 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an 
ode  on  the  '  Death  of  Mr.  Wai pole's 
Cat ;'  and  the  year  afterwards  attempted 
a  poem,  of  more  importance,  on  '  Go- 
vernment and  Education,'  of  which  the 
fragments  which  remain  have  many  ex- 
cellent lines. 

His  next  production  (1750)  was  his 
far  famed  '  Elegy  in  the  Churchyard,' 
which,  finding  its  way  into  a  Magazine, 
first,  I  believe,  made  him  known  to  the 
public. 

An  invitation  from  lady  Cobham,  about 
this  time,  gave  occasion  to  an  odd  com- 
position, called  '  A  Long  Story,'  which 
adds  little  to  Gray's  character. 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  published 
(1753)  with  designs  by  Mr.  Bentley ; 
and,  that  they  might  in  some  form  or 
other  make  a  book,  only  one  side  of 
each  leaf  was  printed.  I  believe  the 
poems  and  the  plates  recommended  each 
other  so  well,  that  the  whole  impression 
was  soon  bought.  This  year  he  lost  his 
mother. 
Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  some 
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young  men  of  the  college,  whose  cham- 
bers were  near  his,  diverted  themselves 
with  disturbing  him  by  frequent  and 
troublesome  noises,  and,  as  is  said,  by 
pranks  yet  more  offensive  and  contemp- 
tuous. This  insolence,  having  endured  it 
a  while,  he  represented  to  the  governors 
of  the  society,  among  whom  perhaps  he 
had  no  friends;  and,  finding  his  com- 
plaint little  regarded,  removed  hinnelf  to 
Pembroke  Hall. 

In  1757  he  published  *  Th«  Ptx>gresftof 
Poetry '  and  *  The  Bard,*  two  composi- 
tions at  which  the  readers  of  poetry  were 
at  first  content  to  gaze  in  mute  amaze- 
ment. Some  that  tried  them  confessed 
their  inability  to  understand  them,  though 
Warburton  said  that  they  were  under- 
stood as  well  as  the  works  of  Milton  and 
Shakspeare,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to 
admire.  Garrick  wrote  a  few  lines  in 
their  praise.  Some  hardy  champions  un- 
dertook to  rescue  them  from  neglect; 
and  in  a  short  time  many  were  content 
to  be  shown  beauties  which  they  could 
not  see. 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  so  high, 
that,  after  the  death  of  Cibber,  he  had 
the  honour  of  refusing  the  laurel,  which 
was  then  bestowed  on  Mr.  Whitehead. 

His  curiosity,  not  long  after,  drew  him 
away  from  Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near 
the  Museum,  where  he  resided  near  three 
years,  reading  and  transcribing ;  and,  so 
far  as  can  be  discovered,  very  little  af- 
fected by  two  odes  on  '  Oblivion '  and 
*  Obscurity,*  in  which  his  lyric  perform- 
ances were  ridiculed  with  much  contempt 
and  much  ingenuity. 

When  the  Professor  of  Mo«lern  His- 
tory at  Cambridge  died,  he  was,  as  he 
says,  **  cockered  and  spirited  up,*'  till  he 
asked  it  of  lord  Bute,  who  sent  him  a 
civil  refusal ;  and  the  place  was  given  to 
Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  Sir  James 
Lowther. 

His  constitution  was  weak,  and,  be- 
lieving that  his  health  was  promoted  by 
exercise  and  change  of  place,  he  under- 
took (1765)  a  journey  into  Scotland,  of 
which  his  account,  so  far  as  it  extends, 
is  very  curious  and  elegant:  for,  as  his, 
comprehension  was  ample,  his  curiosity 
extended  to  all  the  woi-ks  of  art,  all  the 
appearances  of  nature,  and  all  the  monu- 
ments of  past  events.  He  naturally  con- 
tracted a  friendship  with  Dr.  Beattie, 
whom  he  found  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  good  man.  The  Mareschal  College 
at  Aberdeen  offered  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  which,  having  omitted 
to  take  it  at  Cambridge,  he  thought  it 
decent  to  refnse. 

What  he  had  formerly  solicited  in 
vain,  was  at  last  given  him  without  soli- 
citation.   The  Professorship  of  History 
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became  again  vacant,  and  he  received 
(1768)  an  offer  of  it  from  tlie  doke  of 
Grafton.  He  accepted,  and  retained  it 
to  his  deatti ;  always  designing  lectures, 
bnt  never  reading  them ;  aneasy  at  his 
neeiect  of  duty,  and  appeasing  his  nn- 
easmess  with  designs  of  reformation,  and 
with  a  resolution  which  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  made  of  resigning  the  office, 
if  he  found  himself  unable  to  discharge  it. 
Ill  health  made  another  jonrney  neces- 
sary, and  he  visited  (1769)  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland.  He  that  reads 
his  epistolary  narration  wishes,  that  to 
travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels,  had  been 
more  of  his  employment;  but  it  is  by 
studying  at  home  that  we  must  obtain  the 
ability  of  travelling  with  intelligence  and 
improvement. 

His  travels  and  his  studies  were  now 
near  their  end.  The  gout,  of  which  he 
had  sustained  many  wealc  attaclcs,  fell 
upon  his  stomach,  and,  yielding  to  no 
medicines,  produced  strong  convulsions, 
which  (July  30,  1771)  terminated  in 
death. 

His  character  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as 
Mr.  Mason  has  done,  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  my  friend  Mr.  Boswell,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  rector  of  St.  Gluvias 
in  Cornwall ;  and  am  as  willing  as  his 
warmest  well-wisher  to  believe  it  true. 

"Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned 
man  in  Europe.  He  was  equally  ac- 
quainted with  the  elegant  and  profound 
parts  of  science,  and  that  not  superfi- 
cially, bnt  thoroughly.  He  knew  every 
branch  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil ; 
had  read  all  the  original  historians  of 
England,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  was  a 
great  antiquarian.  Criticism,  metaphy- 
sics, morals,  politics,  made  a  principal 
part  of  his  study  ;  voyages  and  travels  of 
all  sorts  were  his  favourite  amusements ; 
and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints, 
architecture,  and  gardening.  With  such 
a  fund  of  knowledge,  hb  conversation 
must  have  been  equally  instructing  and 
entertaining;  but  he  was  also  a  good 
man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humanity. 
There  is  no  character  without  some  speck, 
some  imperfection ;  and  I  think  the 
greatest  defect  in  his  was  an  affectation 
in  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacy,  and  a 
visible  fastidiousness,  or  contempt  and 
disdain  of  his  inferiors  in  science.  He 
also  had,  in  some  degree,  that  weakness 
which  disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in 
Mr.  Congreve :  though  he  seemed  to 
value  others  chiefly  according  to  the  pro- 
gress they  had  made  in  knowledge,  yet 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  merely 
as  a  man  of  letters ;  and,  though  without 
birth,  or  fortune,  or  station,  his  desire 
was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  inde- 
pendent gentleman,  who  read  for  his 


amoseroent.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said. 
What  signifies  so  much  knowledge,  when 
it  produced  so  little?  Is  it  worth  taking 
so  much  pains  to  leave  no  memorials  bnt 
a  few  poems  t  But  let  it  be  considered 
that  Mr.  Gray  was  to  others  at  least  in- 
nocently employed ;  to  himself  certainly 
beneficially.  His  time  passed  agreeably : 
he  was  every  day  makmg  some  new  ac- 
quisition in  science;  his  mind  was  en* 
larged,  his  heart  softened,  his  virtue 
strengthened;  the  world  and  mankind 
were  shown  to  him  without  a  mask  ;  and 
he  was  taught  to  consider  every  thing  as 
trifling,  and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
a  wise  man,  except  the  pursnit  of  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  virtue,  in  that  state 
wherein  God  hath  placed  us." 

To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added 
a  more  particular  account  of  Gray's  skill 
in7XK>togy.  He  has  remarked,  that  Gray's 
effeminacy  was  affected  most  *'  before 
those  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  please ;" 
and  that  he  is  unjustly  charged  with 
making  knowledge  his  sole  reason  of 
preference,  as  he  paid  his  esteem  to 
none  whom  he  did  not  likewise  believe 
to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  roe  from  the 
slight  inspection  of  his  Letters  in  which 
my  undertaking  has  engaged  me  is,  that 
his  mind  had  a  large  grasp;  that  his 
cuHosity  was  unlimited,  and  bis  judg- 
ment cultivated;  that  he  was  a  man 
likely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  at 
all ;  but  that  he  was  fastidious  ancl  hard 
to  please.  His  contempt,  however,  is 
often  employed,  where  I  hope  it  will  be 
approved,  upon  scepticism  and  infide- 
lity. His  short  account  of  Shaftesbury 
I  will  insert. 

**  You  say  you  camiet  conceive  how 
lord  Shaftesbury  came  to  be  si^pbtioso- 
pher  in  vogue ;  I  will  tell  you  ;  fii^,  he 
was  a  lord ;  secondly,  he  was  as  vain  as 
any  of  his  readers ;  thirdly,  men  are  very 
prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand ;  fourthly,  they  will  believe  any 
thing  at  all,  provided  they  are  nnder  no 
obligation  to  believe  it ;  fifthly,  they  love 
to  take  a  new  road,  even  when  that  road 
leads  no  where;  sixthly,  he  was  reck- 
oned a  fine  writer,  and  seems  always  to 
mean  more  than  he  said.  Would  yon 
have  any  more  reasons?  An  interval  of 
above  forty  years  has  pretty  well  de- 
stroyed the  charm.  A  dead  lord  ranks 
with  commoners;  vanity  is  no  longer 
interested  in  the  matter ;  for  a  new  road 
has  become  an  old  one." 

Mr.  Mason  has  added,  fh>m  his  own 
knowledge,  that,  though  Gray  was  poor, 
he  was  not  eager  of  money ;  and  that, 
out  of  the  little  that  he  had,  he  was  very 
willing  to  help  the  necessitous. 
As  a  writer,  he  had  this  peculiarity, 
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that  he  did  not  write  his  pieces  first 
rudely,  aod  then  correct  them,  but  la- 
boured ever^'  line  as  it  arose  in  the  train 
of  composition ;  and  he  had  a  notion  not 
very  peculiar,  that  he  could  not  write 
bat  at  certain  times,  or  at  happy  mo- 
ments ;  a  fantastic  foppery,  to  which  my 
kindness  for  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue 
wishes  him  to  have  been  superior. 


Gray's  Poetry  is  now  to  be  considered ; 
and  I  hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
enemy  to  his  name,  if  I  confess  that  1 
contemplate  it  with  less  pleasure  than  his 
life. 

His  ode  '  On  Spring'  has  something 
poetical,  both  in  the  language  and  the 
thought;  but  the  language  is  too  luxu- 
riant, and  the  thoughts  have  nothing 
new.  There  has  of  late  arisen  a  practice 
of  giving  to  adjectives  derived  from  sub- 
stantives the  termination  of  participles ; 
such  as  the  cultured  plain,  the  dained 
bank ;  but  I  was  sorry  to  see,  in  the  lines 
of  a  scholar  like  Gray,  the  Aonied  Spring. 
The  morality  is  natural,  but  too  stale ; 
the  conclusion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  '  On  the  Cat'  was  doubtless 
by  its  author  considered  as  a  trifle ;  but 
it  is  not  a  happy  trifle.  In  the  first  stanza, 
"  the  aenre  flowers  that  blow  "  show  how 
resolntely  a  rhyme  is  sometimes  made 
when  it  cannot  easily  be  found.  Selima, 
the  Cat,  is  called  a  nymph,  with  some 
violence  both  to  language  and  sense ;  but 
there  is  no  good  use  made  of  it  when  it 
is  done ;  for  of  the  two  lines. 

What  female  heart  can  cold  despise  I 
What  cat*8  averse  to  fi^h  T 

the  first  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and 
the  second  only  to  the  cat.  The  sixth 
stanea  contains  a  melancholy  troth,  that 
"  a  favourite  has  no  friend ;"  but  tlie  last 
ends  in  a  pointed  sentence  of  no  relation 
to  the  purpose ;  if  what  glUtered  had 
been  gold,  the  cat  would  not  have  gone 
into  the  water;  and,  if  she  had,  would 
not  less  have  been  drowned. 

The  *  Prospect  of  Eton  College '  sog- 
gesu  nothing  to  Gray  which  every  be- 
holder does  not  equally  think  and  feel. 
His  supplication  to  father  Thames,  to  tell 
him  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tosses  the 
ball,  is  useless  and  puerile.  Father 
Thames  has  no  better  means  of  knowing 
than  himself.  His  epithet  *'  buxom 
health  "  is  not  elegant ;  he  seems  not  to 
understand  the  word.  Gray  thought  his 
hnga^»  more  poetical  as  it  was  more 
remote  from  common  use:  flndinc  in 
Dryden  **  honey  redolent  of  Spring,^'  an 
expression  that  reaches  the  utmost  limits 
of  oar  language.  Gray  drove  it  a  little 
U)ore  beyond  common  apprehension  by 


making  **  gales"  to  be  **  redolent  of  joy 
and  youth." 

Of  the  *  Ode  on  Adversity,'  the  hint 
was  at  first  taken  from  *  O  Diva,  gratum 
qnse  re^is  Antium ;'  but  Gray  has  ex- 
celled his  original  by  the  variety  of  his 
sentiments,  and  by  their  moral  applica- 
tion. Of  this  piece,  at  once  poetical  and 
rational,  I  will  not,  by  slight  objections, 
violate  the  dignity. 

My  process  has  now  brouriit  roe  to 
the  wonderful  **  Wonder  of  Wonders," 
the  two  Sister  Odes ;  by  which,  though 
either  vulgar  ignorance  or  common  sense 
at  first  nniversally  rejected  them,  many 
have  been  since  persuaded  to  think  them- 
selves delighted.  I  am  one  of  those  that 
are  willing  to  be  pleased,  and  therefore 
would  gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the  first 
stansa  of  the  *  Progress  of  Poetry.' 

Gray  seems  in  his  rapture  to  confound 
the  images  of  "  spreading  sound  and  rnn- 
ning  water."  A  '•  stream  of  music  "  may 
be  allowed ;  but  where  does  **  music," 
however  **  smooth  and  strong,"  after  hav- 
ing visited  the  "  verdant  vales,  roll  down 
the  steep  amain,"  so  as  that  "rocks  and 
nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roart" 
If  this  be  said  of  music,  it  is  nonsense ; 
if  it  be  said  of  water,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose. 

The  second  stansa,  exhibiting  Mars's 
car  and  Jove's  eagle,  is  nnworthy  of  far- 
ther notice.  Criticism  disdains  to  chase 
a  schoolboy  to  his  common-places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewise  be  ob- 
jected, that  it  is  drawn  from  mythology, 
though  such  as  may  be. more  easily  assi- 
milated to  real  life.  Idalias's  **  velvet 
green  "  has  something  of  cant.  An  epi- 
thet or  metaphor  drawn  fiom  Nature 
ennobles  Ait:  an  epithet  or  metaphor 
drawn  from  Art  degrades  Nature.  Gray 
is  too  fond  of  words  arbitrarily  com- 
pounded. **  Many-twinkling"  was  for- 
merly censured  as  not  analogical ;  we 
may  say  •*  many-spotted,"  but  scarcely 
"  many-spotting."  This  stanta,  however, 
has  something  pleasing. 

Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas,  the 
first  endeavours  to  tell  something,  and 
would  have  told  it,  had  it  not  beep 
crossed  by  Hyperion:  the  second  de- 
scribes well  enough  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  Poetry ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
the  conclusion  will  not  rise  from  the  pre- 
mises. The  caverns  of  the  North  and  the 
plains  of  Chili  are  not  the  residences  of 
"  Glory  and  generous  Shame."  But  that 
Poetrv  and  Virtue  go  always  together  is 
an  opinion  so  pleasing,  that  I  can  forgive 
him  who  resolves  to  think  it  true. 

The  third  stanza  sounds  big  with 
"  Delphi,"  and  •'  Egean,"  and  "  His- 
sns,"  and  "  Meander,"  and  "  hallowed 
fuuutaius,"  and  *' solemn  sound;"  but 
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in  all  Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind  of  cam- 
brona  splendour  which  we  wish  away. 
His  position  is  at  last  false :  in  the  time 
of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  from  whom  we 
derive  our  first  school  of  Poetry,  Italy 
was  overran  by  '*  tyrant  power"  and 
**  coward  vice ;"  nor  was  oor  state  mach 
better  when  we  first  borrowed  the  Italian 
arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  first  gives  a 
mythological  birth  of  Shakspeare.  What 
is  said  of  that  mighty  genius  is  true ;  bnl 
it  is  not  said  happily  :  the  real  effects  of 
this  poetical  power  are  pat  oat  of  sight 
by  the  pKOmp  of  machinei^.  Where  truth 
is  snfficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction  is 
worse  than  useless ;  the  counterfeit  de- 
bases the  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindaess,  if 
we  suppose  it  caused  by-  study  in  the 
formation  of  his  poem,  a  supposition 
surely  allowable,  is  poetically  true,  and 
happily  imagined.  But  the  car  of  Dry- 
den,  with  his  ttoo  courtert,  has  nothing 
in  it  peculiar ;  it  is  a  car  in  which  any 
other  rider  may  be  placed. 

*  The  Bard '  appears,  at  the  first  view, 
to  be,  as  Algarotti  and  others  have  re- 
marked, an  imitation  of  the  prophecy  of 
Nereus.  Algarotti  thinks  it  superior  to 
its  original;  and,  if  preference  depends 
only  on  the  imagery  and  animation  of 
the  two  poems,  his  judgment  is  right. 
There  is  in '  The  Bard '  more  force,  more 
thought,  and  more  variety.  But  to  copy 
is  less  than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has 
been  unhappily  produced  at  a  wrong 
time.  The  fiction  of  Horace  was  to  the 
Romans  credible;  but  its  revival  dis- 
gusts us  with  apparent  and  unconquerable 
falsehood.    Incredulus  odi. 

To  select  a  singular  event,  and  swell  it 
to  a  giant's  bulk  by  fabulous  appendages 
of  spectres  and  predictions,  has  little 
difhcnlty ;  for  he  that  forsakes  the  pro- 
bable may  always  find  the  marvellous. 
And  it  has  little  ase;  we  are  affected 
only  as  we  believe;  we  are  improved 
only  as  we  find  something  to  be  imitated 
or  declined.  I  do  not  see  that  *  The 
Bard '  promotes  any  truth,  moral  or  poli- 
tical. 

His  stanzas  are  too  long,  especially  his 
epodes;  the  ode  is  finished  before  the 
ear  has  learned  its  measures,  and  conse- 
quently before  it  can  receive  pleasure 
from  their  consonance  and  recurrence. 

Of  the  first  stanza  the  abrupt  l>egin- 
ning  has  been  celebrated ;  but  technical 
beauties  can  give  praise  only  to  the  in- 
ventor. It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man 
to  rash  abruptly  upon  his  subject,  that 
has  read  the  ballad  of  Johnny  Arm- 
atrong, 

1$  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland— 


The  initial  resemblances,  or  althen- 
tions,  "  ruin,  mthless^  helm  or  haaberk," 
are  below  the  grandeur  of  a  poem  tkat 
endeavours  at  sublimity. 

In  the  second  stanza  the  Bard  is  well 
described ;  but  in  the  third  we  have  the 
puerilities  of  obsolete  mythology.  Wbea 
we  are  told  that  *'  Cadwallo  hash'd  the 
stormy  main,"  and  that  "  Modred  made 
huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cload-topp'«l 
head,"  attention  recoils  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  tale  that,  even  when  It  was  fint 
heard,  was  heard  with  scorn. 

The  weaving  of  the  winding  sheet  be 
borrowed,  as  he  owns,  from  the  Nortbera 
Bards ;  but  tln-ir  texture,  however,  wa$ 
very  properly  the  work  of  female  power, 
as  the  act  of  spinning  the  thread  of  Hie 
is  in  another  mythology.  Theft  b  ahrayi 
dangerous;  Gray  has  made  weavers  sf 
slaughtered  fa«rds  by  a  fiction  oatrageoas 
and  incongraons.  They  are  then  ealkd 
upon  to  **  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave 
the  woof,"  perhaps  with  no  great  pro- 
priety; for  it  is  by  crossing  the  we^ 
with  the  warp  that  men  weave  the  wd 
or  piece ;  and  the  first  line  was  dearly 
bought  by  the  admission  of  its  wretched 
correspondent,  "  Give  ample  room  and 
verge  enough  ♦."  He  has,  bowercr,  as 
other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  stanza  of  the  second  ternary 
is  commended,  1  think,  beyond  its  roeriu 
The  personification  is  distinct.  Tkkrtt 
and  Hunger  are  not  alike;  and  their 
features,  to  make  the  imagery  perfect, 
should  have  been  discriminated.  We  are 
told,  in  the  same  stanza,  how  *'  towen 
are  fed."  But  I  will  no  longer  look  for 
particular  faults ;  yet  let  it  be  observed 
that  the  ode  might  have  been  conclodcd 
with  an  action  of  better  example;  bat 
suicide  is  always  to  be  had,  witboat  ex- 
pense of  thought. 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glitterisg 
accuronlations  of  ungracefal  omameats; 
they  strike,  rather  than  please ;  the  inafcs 
are  magnified  by  affectation;  the  lan- 
guage is  laboured  into  harshness.  The 
mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  work  witk 
unnatural  violence.  *'  Doable,  doable, 
toil  and  trouble."  He  has  a  kind  of 
strutting  dignity,  and  is  tall  by  walking 
on  tiptoe.  His  art  and  his  struggle  are 
too  visible,  and  there  is  too  little  appear- 
ance of  ease  and  nature. 

To  say  that  he  has  no  beauties,  wodd 
be  unjust:  a  manlike  him,  of  great  lean- 
ing and  great  industry,  coald  not  bat 
produce  something  valuable.  When  be 
pleases  least,  it  can  only  be  said  that  a 
good  design  was  ill  directed. 
His  translations  of  Northern  and  Webb 

•  "  I  have  a  soul,  that  like  an  omptttkiM 
Can  take  in  all:  and  verge  en0vrk  bt 
more."  Drydri^s  Stbastiam. 
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Poetry  deserve  praise;  the  imagery  is 
preserved,  perhaps  often  improved  ;  but 
the  language  is  nnlike  the  langaage  of 
other  poets. 

In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice 
to  coDcor  with  the  common  reader ;  for 
by  the  common  sense  of  readers,  oncor- 
rupted  with  literary  prejudices,  after  all 
the  refinements  of  subtilty  and  the  dog- 
matism of  learning,  most  be  finally  de- 
cided all  claim  to  poetical  honours.  The 


'  Churchyard'  abounds  with  images  which 
find  a  mirror  in  every  mind,  and  with 
sentiments  to  which  every  bosom  returns 
an  echo.  The  four  stanzas,  beginning 
**  Yet  even  these  bones,**  are  to  me  ori- 
ginal :  I  have  never  seen  the  notions  in 
any  other  place ;  yet  he  that  reads  them 
here  persuades  himself  that  he  has  always 
felt  them.  Had  Gray  written  often  thus, 
it  had  been  vain  to  blame,  and  useless  to 
praise  him. 


LYTTELTON. 


Gborge  Ltttelton,  the  son  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lyttelton,  of  Hagley  in  Worcester- 
shire, was  born  in  1709.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  where  he  was  so  much 
distingfiislied,  that  his  exercises  were 
recommended  as  models  to  his  school- 
fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Christ-church, 
where  he  retained  the  same  reputation  of 
snperiority,  and  displayed  his  abilities  to 
the  public  in  a  poem  on  *  Blenheim.' 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in 
verse  and  prose.  His  *  Progress  of  Love,' 
and  his  *  Persian  Letters,'  were  both 
written  when  he  was  very  young;  and 
indeed  the  character  of  a  young  man  is 
very  visible  in  both.  The  verses  cant  of 
shepherds  and  floclcs,  and  croolcs  dressed 
with  flowers ;  and  the  Letters  have  some- 
thing of  that  indistinct  and  headstrong 
ardour  for  liberty  which  a  man  of  genius 


always  catches  when  he  enters  the  world, 
and  always  suffers  to  cool  as  he  passes 
forward. 

He  staid  not  long  in  Oxford ;  for  in 
1728  he  began  his  travels,  and  saw  France 
and  Italy.  When  he  returned,  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  among  the  most 
eager  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
though  his  father,  who  was  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  admiralty,  always  voted 
with  the  court. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George 
Lyttelton  was  in  every  account  of  every 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
opposed  the  standing  army ;  he  opposed 
the  excise  ;  he  supported  the  motion  for 
petitioning  the  king  to  remove  Walpole. 
His  zeal  was  considered  by  the  courtiers 
not  only  as  violent,  but  as  acrimoniouj" 
and  malignant ;  and,  when  Walpole  ^ 
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at  last  banted  from  bis  places,  every 
effort  was  made  by  bis  friends,  and  many 
friends  be  bad,  to  exclude  Lyttelton  from 
tbe  secret  Committee. 

Tbe  prince  of  Wal^s,  being  (1737) 
driven  from  St.  James's,  kept  a  separate 
court,  and  opened  bis  aruu  to  tbe  oppo- 
nents of  tbe  ministry.  Mr.  Lyttelton 
became  his  secretary,  and  was  supposed 
to  bave  great  influence  in  the  direction 
of  bis  conduct.  He  persuaded  bis  mas- 
ter, whose  business  it  was  now  to  be 
popular,  that  be  would  advance  bis 
character  by  patronage.  Mallet  was 
made  under-secretary,  with  two  hundred 
pounds ;  and  Thomson  bad  a  pension  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  For  Thom- 
son, Lyttelton  always  retained  bis  kind- 
ness, and  was  able  at  last  to  place  him 
at  ease. 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apolo- 
getical  poem,  called  *  The  Trial  of  Se- 
lim ;'  for  which  he  was  paid  with  kind 
words,  which,  as  is  common,  raised 
great  hopes,  that  were  at  last  disap- 
pointed. 

Lyttelton  now  stood  in  the  first  rank  of 
opposition  ;  and  Pope,  who  was  incited, 
it  is  not  easv  to  say  how,  to  increase  the 
clamour  againsttbe  ministry,  commended 
him  among  the  other  patriots.  This  drew 
upon  him  tbe  reproaches  of  Fox,  who,  in 
the  House,  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime 
his  intimacy  with  a  lampooner  so  unjust 
and  licentious.  Lyttelton  supported  bis 
friend  ;  and  replied,  that  be  thought  it  an 
honour  to  be  received  into  tbe  fiamiliarity 
of  so  great  a  poet. 

While  he  was  thus  consnicuoos,  he 
married  (1741)  Miss  Lucy  Fortescne  of 
Devonshire,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  the 
late  lord  Lyttelton,  and  two  daughters, 
and  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  lived 
in  the  highest  degree  of  connubial  felicity : 
but  human  pleasures  are  short ;  she  died 
f n  cbiklbed  about  five  years  afterwards : 
and  be  solaced  bis  grief  by  writUig  a  long 
poem  to  her  memory. 

He  did  not,  however,  condemn  him- 
self to  perpetual  solitude  and  sorrow; 
for,  after,  a  while,  he  was  content  to 
seek  happiness  again  by  a  second  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Rich;  but  the  experiment  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

At  length,  after  a  Jong  struggle,  Wal- 
pole  gave  way,  and  honour  and  profit 
were  distributed  among  bis  conquerors. 
Lyttelton  was  made  (1744)  on«  of  tbe 
Lords  of  tbe  Treatnry ;  and  from  that 
time  was  engaged  in  supporting  the 
schemes  of  tbe  ministry. 

Politics  did  not,  however,  so  much 
engage  him  as  to  withhold  bis  thoughts 
from  things  of  more  importance.  He 
bad,  in  ttM  prkle  of  jnvenil«  confidence^ 


with  tbe  hdp  of  oormpt  conversotioB, 
entertained  doubts  of  tbe  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity; but  be  thonght  tbe  time  now 
come  when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  dosbc 
or  believe  by  chance,  and  applied  Urn- 
self  serioosly  to  tlie  great  questioo.  His 
studies,  being  honest,  ended  in  convie- 
tion.  He  found  that  religion  was  trae ; 
and  what  he  bad  learned  be  endeavoored 
to  teach  (1747)  by  <  Observations  oo  tbe 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul;'  a  treatise  to 
which  infidelity  has  never  been  able  to 
fabricate  a  specious  answer.  This  book 
his  father  had  the  happiness  of  seeing, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  a  letter 
which  deserves  to  be  inserted. 

"  I  HAVE  read  your  religions  treatise 
with  infinite  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
The  style  is  fine  and  clear,  the  arguments 
close,  cogent,  and  irresistible.  May  the 
King  of  kings,  whose  glorious  cause  you 
have  so  well  defended,  reward  your  pious 
labours,  and  grant  that  I  may  be  found 
worthy,  through  tbe  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  tliat  lup- 

Kiness  which  I  do  not  doubt  he  will 
ountifnily  bestow  upon  you.  In  tbe 
mean  time,  I  shall  never  cease  glorify- 
ing God,  for  having  endowed  yon  with 
such  useful  talents,  and  giving  me  so 
good  a  son. 

**  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Thomas  Lyttelton." 

A  few  vears  afterwards  (1751),  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  inherited  a  baro. 
net's  title  with  a  large  estate,  which, 
though  perhaps  he  did  not  augment,  be 
was  careful  to  adorn  by  a  house  of  great 
elegance  and  expense,  and  by  moc^  at- 
tention to  tbe  decoration  of  his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  pariia- 
ment,  he  was  gradually  advancing  his 
claim  to  profit  and  preferment ;  and  ac- 
cordingly was  made  in  time  (1754)  cof- 
ferer and  privy  counsellor :  tlus  place  be 
exchanged  next  year  for  tbe  great  office 
of  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  an  of- 
fice, however,  that  required  some  quali- 
fications which  he  soon  perceived  himsdf 
to  want. 

Tbe  year  after,  his  cariosity  led  him 
into  Wales ;  of  which  he  has  given  an 
account,  perhaps  rather  with  too  moch 
affectationof  delight,  to  Archibaki  Bower, 
a  man  of  whom  he  had  conceived  ao  opi- 
nion nsore  favourable  than  be  seems  to 
bave  deserved,  and  whom,  baviag  once 
espoused  his  interest  and  fame,  be  was 
never  persuaded  to  disown.  Bower,  wbal- 
ever  was  his  moral  character,  did  not 
want  abilities;  attacked  as  he  was  by  an 
universal  outcry,  and  that  outcry,  us  it 
seems,  tbe  echo  of  truth,  he  kept  his 
ground ;  at  last,  when  bis  defencet  bt- 
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ean  to  fail  him^  he  sallied  ont  npeo 
his  adversaries,  and  his  adversaries  re- 
treated.' 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  pablisbed  his 
'  Dialogues  of  the  Dead/  which  were 
very  eagerly  read,  though  the  production 
rather,  as  it  seems,  of  leisnre  than  of 
stody :  rather  eflfasions  than  compositions. 
The  names  of  his  |>ersons  too  often  enable 
the  reader  to  anticipate  their  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  when  they  have  met,  they  too 
often  part  without  any  conclusion.  He 
has  copied  Fenelon  more  than  Foote- 
nelle. 

When  they  were  first  published,  they 
were  kindly  commended  by  the  Critical 
Beviewers;  and  poor  Lyttelton,  with 
bamble  gratitude,  returned,  in  a  note 
which  I  have  read,  acknowledgments 
which  can  never  be  proper,  since  they 
must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  fbr 
justice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  I 
reign,  the  inauspicious  commencement 
of  the  war  made  the  dissolution  of  the 
ministry  unavoidable,  Sir  George  Lyttel- 
ton, losing  with  the  rest  his  employ- 
ment, was  recompensed  with  a  peerage ; 
and  rested  from  political  turbulence  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

His  last  literary  production  was  his 
'History  of  Henry  the  Second,'  elabo- 
rated by  the  researches  and  deliberations 
of  twenty  years,  and  published  with  such 
anxiety  as  only  vanity  can  dictate. 

The  story  of  this  publication  is  remark- 
able. The  whole  work  was  printed  twice 
over,  a  great  part  of  it  three  times,  and 
many  sheets  four  or  five  tiroes.  The 
booksellers  paid  for  the  first  impression ; 
but  the  chaises  and  repeated  operations 
of  the  press  were  at  the  expense  of  the 
author,  whose  ambitions  accuracy  is 
known  to  have  cost  him  at  least  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  He  began  to  print  in  1755. 
Three  volumes  appeared  in  1764,  a  se- 
cond edition  of  them  in  1707,  a  third 
edition  in  1768,  and  the  conclusion  in 
1771. 

Andrew  Held,  a  man  not  without  con- 
siderable abilities,  and  not  unacquainted 
with  letters  or  with  life,  undertook  to 
persuade  Lyttelton,  as  he  had  persuaded 
himself,  that  he  was  master  of  the  secret 
of  punctuation;  and,  as  fear  begets  cre- 
dulity, he  was  employed,  I  know  not  at 
what  price,  to  point  the  pages  of  '  Henry 
the  Second.'  The  book  was  at  last  pointed 
and  printed,  and  sent  into  the  world. 
Lyttelton  took  money  for  his  copy,  of 
which,  when  he  had  paid  the  pointer,  he 
probably  gave  the  rest  away ;  for  he  was 
vei^  liberal  to  the  indigent. 

When  time  brought  the  History  to  a 
third  edition,  Reid  was  either  dead  or 
discarded ;  and  the  snperintendence  of 


typc^aphy  and  punctuation  was  conn- 
mitteid  to  a  man  originally  a  comb- 
maker,  but  then  known  by  the  style  of 
Doctor.  SomethUig  uncommon  was  pro- 
bably expected,  a»d  something  uncom- 
mon was  at  last  done  i  for  to  the  Doctor's 
edttioo  is  appended,  what  the  world  had 
hardly  seen  before,  a  list  of  errors  in 
nineteen  pages. 

But  to  politics  and  literature  there 
most  be  an  end.  Lord  Lyttekon  had 
never  the  appearance  of  a  strong  m*  of  a 
healthy  man  ;  he  had  a  slender,  uncom- 
pacted  frame,  and  a  meagre  face;  he 
lasted  however  sixty  years,  and  was 
then  seised  with  hb  last  illness.  Of  his 
death  a  very  affecting  and  instructive 
account  has  been  given  by  his  physician, 
which  will  spare  me  the  task  of  his 
moral  character. 

"  On  Sunday  evening  the  symptoms 
of  his  lordship's  disorder,  which  for  a 
week  past  bad  alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal 
appearance,  and  his  lordship  believed 
himself  to  be  a  dying  man.  From  this 
time  he  suffered  by  restlessness  rather 
than  pain ;  though  his  nerves  were  appa- 
rently much  fluttered,  his  mental fscnities 
never  seemed  stronger,  when  he  was 
thoroughly  awake. 

**  His  tordship's  bilious  and  hepatic 
complaints  seemed  alone  not  equal  to 
the  expected  mournful  event ;  his  long 
want  of  sleep,  whether  the  consequence 
of  the  irritation  in  the  bowels,  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  of  causes  of  a  different 
kind,  accounts  for  his  loss  of  strength, 
and  for  his  death,  very  sufficiently. 

*<  Though  his  lordship  wished  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution  not  to  be  lingering, 
he  waited  for  it  with  resignation.  He 
said,  *  It  is  a  folly,  a  keeping  me  in  mi- 
sery,  now  to  attempt  to  prolong  life ;' 
yet  he  was  easily  persuaded,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  others,  to  do  or  take  any 
thing  thought  proper  for  him.  On  Sa- 
turday he  had  been  remarkably  better, 
and  we  were  not  without  some  hopes  of 
his  recovery. 

'*  On  Sunday,  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  his  lordship  sent  for  me,  and 
said  he  felt  a  great  hurry,  and  wished  to 
have  a  little  conversation  with  roe,  in 
order  to  divert  it.  He  then  proceeded 
to  open  the  fountain  of  that  heart,  from 
whence  goodness  had  so  long  flowed,  as 
from  a  copious  spring.  *  Doctor,'  said 
he, '  you  shall  be  my  confessor :  when  I 
first  set  out  in  the  worM,  I  had  friends 
who  endeavoured  to  shake  my  belief  in 
the  Christian  religion.  I  saw  difficulties 
which  staggered  me;  but  I  kept  my 
mind  open  to  conviction.  The  evidences 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  studied 
with  attention,  made  roe  a  most  firm 
and  persuaded  believer  of  the  Christ!^ 
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religion.  I  have  made  it  the  rale  of  my 
life,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  my  fatore 
hopes.  I  have  erred  and  sinned;  hot 
have  repented,  and  never  indulged  any 
vicious  habit.  In  politics,  and  public 
life,  I  have  made  public  good  the  rale 
of  my  conduct.  I  never  gave  counsels 
which  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  the 
best.  I  have  seen  that  I  was  sometimes 
in  the  wrong;  but  I  did  not  err  design- 
edly. I  have  endeavoured,  in  private 
life,  to  do  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and 
never  for  a  moment  could  indulge  mali- 
cious or  unjust  designs  upon  any  person 
whatsoever.' 

"  At  another  time  he  said,  '  I  must 
leave  my  soul  in  the  same  state  it  was 
in  before  this  illness ;  I  find  this  a  very 
inconvenient  time  for  solicitude  about 
any  thing.' 

"  On  the  evening,  when  the  symp- 
toms of  death  came  on,  he  said, '  I  shall 
die ;  but  it  will  not  be  your  fault.'  When 
lord  and  lady  Yalentia  came  to  see  his 
lordship,  he  gave  them  hia  solemn  bene- 
diction, and  said, '  Be  good,  be  virtuous, 
my  lord  ;  you  must  come  to  this.'  Thus 
he  continued  giving  his  dying  benedic- 
tion to  all  around  him.  On  Monday 
morning  a  lucid  interval  gave  some  small 
hopes,  but  these  vanished  in  the  evening ; 
and  he  continued  dying,  but  with  very 
little  uneasiness,  till  Tuesday  morning, 
August  22,  when  between  seven  and 


eight  o'clock,  he  expired  almost  witfaoM 
a  groan." 

His  lordship  was  buried  at  Hafle;; 
and  the  following  inscription  is  cat  oi 
the  side  of  his  lady's  monument: 

This  unadorned  atone  was  placed 
by  the  particular  de«ire  and  expi 
directfona  of  the  Rirht  HoDoursble 

GEORGE  Lord  LYTTELTON, 
who  died  Anf  uat  92, 1773,  aged  64. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  wwb 
of  a  man  of  literature  and  judginent,  (fe- 
voting  part  of  his  time  to  verslficitioB. 
They  have  nothing  to  be  despised,  ud 
little  to  be  admired.  Of  his  *  Propes 
of  Love,'  it  is  suffici^t  blame  to  tay  tkit 
it  is  pastoral.  His  blank  verse  in '  Ha- 
heim '  has  neither  much  foree  nor  nock 
elegance.  His  little  performances,  whe- 
ther songs  or  epigrams,  are  soraetiiM 
sprightly,  and  sometimes  insipid.  Hii 
epistolary  pieces  have  a  smooth  eqaa- 
bility,  which  cannot  much  tire,  beeastf 
they  are  short,  but  which  seldom  elenta 
or  surprises.  But  from  this  censure  ooght 
to  be  excepted  his  *  Advice  toBelindi,* 
which,  though  for  the  most  part  writiei 
when  he  was  very  young,  contains  fflscfc 
truth  and  much  pradence,  very  elepntij 
and  vigorously  expressed,  and  shown 
mind  attentive  to  life,  and  a  power  rf 
poetry  which  cultivation  might  btK 
raised  to  excellence. 
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Father  Paul,  whose  name,  before  he 
entered  into  the  monastick  life,  was 
P&TER  Sarpi,  was  born  at  Venice,  Au- 
gust 14,  1552.  His  father  followed  mer- 
chandise, bat  with  so  little  suocess,  that, 
at  his  death,  he  left  his  family  very  ill 
provided  for,  bnt  under  the  care  of  a 
mother,  whpse  piety  was  likely  to  bring 
the  blessing'  of  Providence  upon  them, 
and  whose  wise  conduct  supplied  the 
want  of  fortune  by  advantages  of  greater 
Value. 

Happily  for  young  Sarpi,  she  had  a 
brother,  master  of  a  celebra'ted  school, 
under  whose  direction  he  was  placed  by 
her.  Here  he  lost  no  time,  but  cultivated 
his  abilities,  naturally  of  the  first  rate, 
with  unwearied  application.  He  was 
born  for  study,  having  a  natural  aversion 
to  pleasure  and  gaiety,  and  a  memory  so 
tenacious,  that  he  could  repeat  thirty 
verses  upon  once  hearing  them. 


Proportionable  to  his  capacity  was  his 
progress  in  literature :  at  thirteen,  having 
made  himself  master  of  school- learning, 
he  turned  his  studies  to  philosophy  and 
the  mathematicks,  and  entered  upon 
logic  under  Gapella  of  Cremona,  who, 
though  a  celebrated  master  of  that  science, 
confessed  himself  in  a  very  little  time 
unable  to  give  his  pupil  farther  instruc- 
tions. 

As  Capella  was  of  the  order  of  tlw 
Servitcs,  his  scholar  was  induced,  by  his 
acquaintance  witli  him,  to  engage  in  tlie 
same  profession,  though  his  uncle  and  his 
mother  represented  to  him  the  hardships 
and  austerities  of  that  kind  of  life,  and 
advised  him  with  great  aeal  against  it. 
But  he  was  steady  in  his  resolutions,  and 
in  1506  took  the  habit  of  the  order,  being 
then  only  in  his  fourteenth  year,  a  time 
of  life  in  most  persons  very  improper  for 
such  engagements^  but,  ^a^y^gt|^ded 
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with  Hnch  matority  of  thoaght,  and  sach 
a  teuled  temper,  that  he  never  seemed 
to  regret  the  choice  he  then  made,  and 
which  he  confirmed  by  a  solemn  pnblic 
profeMion  in  1572. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servites, 
held  at  Mantua,  Paul  (for  so  we  shall 
now  call  him)  being  then  only  twentv 
years  old,  distinguished  himself  so  much 
in  a  i^blic  disputation  by  bis  genias  and 
learning,  that  William,  dake  of  Mantua, 
a  great  patron  of  letters,  solicited  the 
consent  of  his  superiors  to  retain  him  at 
bis  court,  and  not  only  made  him  public 

Erofessorof  divinity  in  the  cathedral,  but 
onoured  him  with  many  proofs  of  his 
esteem. 

But  Father  Paul,  finding  a  court  life 
not  agreeable  to  his  temper,  quitted  it 
two  years  afterwards,  and  retired  to  his 
beloved  privacies,  being  then  not  only 
acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  Gbaldee  languages,  but  with 
philosophy,  the  mathematics,  canon  and 
civil  law,  all  parts  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  chymistry  itself;  for  bis  application 
was  unintermitted,  his  head  clear,  his 
apprehension  quick,  and  his  memory  re- 
tentive. 

Being  made  a  priest  at  twenty-two,  be 
was  distinguished  by  the  illustfiots  car- 
dinal Borromeo  with  his  confidence,  and 
«mployed  by  him  on  many  occasions, 
not  without  the  envy  of  persons  of  less 
merit,  who  were  so  far  exasperated  as  to 
lay  a  charge  against  him,  before  the  in- 
quisition, for  denying  that  the  Trinity 
could  be  proved  from  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis ;  but  the  accusation  was  too 
ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

After  this  he  passed  successively  through 
the  dignities  of  his  order,  and  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  employment  applied  him- 
self to  his  studies  with  so  extensive  a 
capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of  knowledge 
nntoaebed.  By  him  Acqnependente,  the 
great  anatomist,  confesses  that  be  was 
informed  bow  vision  is  performed  ;  and 
there  are  proofs  that  he  was  not  a  stranger 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  fre- 
quently conversed  upon  astronomy  with 
mathematicians,  upon  anatomy  with  sur- 
geons, upon  medicine  with  physicians, 
and  with  efaymists  npon  the  analysis  of 
metals,  not  as  a  superficial  inquirer,  but 
as  a  complete  master. 

But  the  hours  of  repose,  that  he  em- 
ployed so  well,  were  interrupted  by  a 
new  information  in  the  iDqoitiuoa,  where 
a  former  acquaintance  produced  a  letter 
written  by  him  in  ciphers,  in  which  be 
said,  "that  he  detested  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  that  no  prefement  was  ob- 
tained there  imt  by  dishonest  means.** 
This  accusation,  however  dangerous,  was 
"^assed  over  on  account  of  bis  great  re- 
itioa,  bat  made  sudi  impresaion  on 


that  court,  that  he  was  afterwards  denied 
a  bishopric  by  Clement  VIII.  After 
these  difficulties  were  surmounted.  Fa- 
ther Paul  again  retired  to  bis  solitude, 
where  he  appearS}  by  some  Writings 
drawn  up  by  him  at  that  time,  to  have 
turned  his  attention  more  to  improve- 
ments in  piety  than  learning.  Such  was 
the  care  with  which  be  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, that,  it  being  bis  custom  to  draw 
a  line  under  any  passage  which  he  in- 
tended more  nicely  to  consider,  there 
was  not  a  single  word  in  his  New  Testa- 
ment but  was  underlined;  the  same 
marks  of  attention  appeared  in  his  Old 
Testament,  Psalter,  and  Breviary. 

But  the  most  active  scene  of  his  life 
began  about  the  year  1615,  when  Pope 
Paul  v.  exasperated  by  some  decrees  of 
the  senate  of  Venice  that  interfered  with 
the  pretended  rights  of  the  church,  laid 
the  whole  state  under  an  interdict. 

The  senate,  filled  with  indignation  at 
this  treatment,  forbade  the  bishops  to 
receive  or  publish  the  pope's  bull ;  and 
convening  die  rectors  of  the  churches, 
commanded  them  to  celebrate  divine 
service  in  the  accustomed  manner,  with 
which  most  of  them  readily  complied ; 
but  the  Jesuits  and  some  others  refusing, 
were  by  a  solemn  edict  expelled  the 
state. 

Both  parties,  having  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities, employed  their  ablest  writers 
to  defend  their  measures :  on  the  pope's 
side,  among  others.  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
entered  the  Usts,  and  with  his  confede- 
rate authors  defended  the  papal  claims 
with  great  scurrility  of  expression,  and 
very  sophistical  reasonings,  which  were 
confuted  by  the  Venetian  apologists  in 
much  m<M'e  decent  language,  and  with 
much  greater  solidity  of  argument. 

On  this  occasion  Father  Paul  was  most 
eminently  distinguished,  by  his  *  Defence 
of  the  Rights  of  the  Supreme  Magistrate,' 
his  *  Treatise  of  Excommunication  trans- 
lated fhHB  Gerson,  with  an  Apology,* 
and  other  writings,  for  wliich  he  was 
cited  before  the  inquisition  at  Rome; 
bat  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  he  did 
not  obey  the  suranoons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  mig^t 
be  the  abilities  of  their  adversaries,  were 
at  least  superior  to  them  in  the  jnatice  of 
their  eaase.  The  propositiom  maiotafaMd 
on  the  side  of  Rome  were  these :  that 
the  pope  is  invested  with  all  the  avtfaority 
of  heaven  and  earth.  That  all  princes 
are  his  vassals,  and  that  he  may  annul 
their  laws  at  pleasure.  That  kings  may 
appeal  to  bim,  as  he  is  tenpm^  mo- 
narch of  the  whole  earth.  That  lie  can 
discharge  sabjects  from  their  oatlis  of 
allegiance,  and  make  it  their  dnty  to 
take  up  arms  agakist  their  sorereiga. 
That  he  may  depose  kings  without  any 
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faalt  committed  by  them,  if  the  good  of 
the  church  rcqaires  it:  that  the  clergy 
are  exempt  from  all  tribnte  to  kings,  and 
are  not  accoontable  to  them  even  in 
cases  of  high  treason.  That  the  pope 
cannot  err :  that  his  decisions  are  to  be 
received  and  obeyed  on  pain  of  sin, 
thongh  all  the  world  should  judge  them 
to  be  false :  that  the  pope  is  God  upon 
earth  ;  that  his  sentence  and  that  of  God 
are  the  same ;  and  that  to  call  his  power 
in  question,  is  to  call  in  question  the 
power  of  God :  maxims  equally  shocking, 
weak,  pernicious,  and  absurd ;  which  did 
not  require  the  abilities  or  learning  of 
Father  Paul,  to  demonstrate  their  false- 
hood, and  destructive  tendency. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  snch 
principles  were  quickly  overthrown,  and 
that  no  court  but  that  of  Rome  thoneht 
it  for  its  interest  to  favour  them.  The 
pope,  therefore,  finding  his  authors  con- 
futed, and  his  cause  abandoned^  was 
willing  to  conclude  the  affair  by  treaty, 
which,  by  the  mediation  of  Henry  lY. 
of  France,  was  accommodated  upon  terms 
very  much  to  the  honour  of  toe  Vene- 
tians. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian 
rights  were,  thongh  comprehended  in  the 
treaty,  excluded  by  the  Romans  flrom 
the  t}enefit  of  it;  some  upon  different 
pretences  were  imprisoned,  some  sent  to 
the  galleys,  and  all  debarred  from  prefer- 
ment. But  their  malice  was  chiefly  aimed 
against  Father  Paul,  who  soon  found  the 
effects  of  it ;  for  as  he  was  going  one 
night  to  his  convent,  about  six  months 
after  the  accommodation,  he  was  attacked 
by  five  ruffians  armed  with  stilettoes,  who 
gave  him  no  less  than  fifteen  stabs,  three 
of  which  wounded  him  in  snch  a  manner, 
that  he  was  left  for  dead.  The  murderers 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  nuncio,  and  were 
afterwards  received  into  the  pope's  do- 
minions, but  were  pursued  by  divine 
justice,  and  all,  except  one  man  who  died 
in  prison,  perished  by  violent  deaths. 

This  and  other  attempts  upon  his  life 
obliged  him  to  confine  himself  to  his  con- 
vent, where  he  engaged  in  writing  the 
history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  work 
unequalled  for  the  judicious  disposition 
of  the  matter,  and  artful  texture  of  the 
narration,  commended  by  Dr.  Burnet  as 
the  completest  model  of  historical  writing, 
and  celebrated  by  Mr.  Wotton  as  equi- 
valent to  any  production  of  antiquity; 
in  which  the  reader  finds  "Liberty  with- 
out licentiousness,  piety  without  hypo- 
crisy,  freedom  of  speech  without  neglect 
of  decency,  severity  without  rigour,  and 
extensive  learning  without  ostentation." 

In  this,  and  other  works  of  less  conse- 
quence, he  spent  the  remaining  part  of 
his  iite,  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 


1622,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  cold 
and  fever,  which  he  neglected  till  it  be- 
came incurable.  He  languished  more 
than  twelve  months,  which  he  spent  al- 
most wholly  in  a  preparation  for  his  pas- 
sage into  eternity  ;  and  among  his  prayers 
and  aspirations  was  often  heard  to  repeat, 
**  Lord  I  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace." 

On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January  of 
the  next  year,  be  rose,  weak  as  he  was, 
to  mass,  and  went  to  take  his  repast  with 
the  rest,  but  on  Monday  was  seized  with 
a  weakness  that  threatened  immediate 
death;  and  on  Thursday  prepared  for 
his  change  by  receiving  the  Viaticum 
with  such  marks  of  devotion,  as  equally 
melted  and  edified  the  beholders. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  illness 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he  was  con- 
snlted  by  the  senate  in  public  affairs,  and 
returned  answers,  in  his  greatest  weak- 
ness, with  snch  presence  of  mind  as  could 
only  arise  from  the  consciousness  of  in- 
nocence. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
had  the  passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
read  to  him  out  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  as 
on  every  other  day  of  that  week,  and 
spoke  of  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  and 
his  confidence  in  his  merits. 

As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the 
brethren  of  the  convert  came  to  pro- 
nounce the  last  prayers,  with  which  he 
could  only  join  in  his  thoughts,  being 
able  to  pronounce  no  more  than  these 
words,  ilBto  perpetua,  *'  May  est  thou 
last  for  ever;"  which  was  understood  to 
be  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
country. 

Thus  died  Father  Paul,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age :  hated  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  their  most  formidable  enemy, 
and  honoured  by  all  the  learned  for  his 
abilities,  and  by  the  good  for  his  inte- 
grity. His  detestation  of  the  corruption 
of  the  Roman  church  appears  in  all  his 
writings,  but  particularly  in  this  memo- 
rable passage  of  one  of  his  letters :  **  There 
is  nothing  more  essential  than  to  ruin  the 
reputation  of  the  Jesuits;  by  the  ruin  of 
the  Jesuits,  Rome  will  be  ruined  ;  and  if 
Rome  is  ruined,  religion  will  reform  of 
itself." 

He  appears  by  many  passages  of  his 
life  to  have  had  a  high  esteem  of  the 
church  of  England :  and  his  friend.  Fa- 
ther Fulgentio,  who  had  adopted  all  his 
notions,  made  no  scruple  of  administering 
to  Dr.  Dunc<Hnb,  an  English  gentleman 
that  fell  sick  at  Venice,  the  communion 
in  both  kinds,  according  to  the  Common 
Prayer  which  he  had  with  him  in  Italian. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the 
public  charge,  and  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory. 
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Thk  following  accoant  of  the  late  Dr. 
Boerhaave,  lo  loudly  celebrated,  and  so 
oniversally  lamented  through  the  whole 
learned  world,  will,  we  hope,  be  not  un- 
acceptable to  our  readers :  we  could  have 
made  it  much  larger,  by  adopting  flying 
reports,  and  inserting  unattested  facts; 
a  close  adherence  to  certainty  has  con- 
tracted our  narrative,  and  hindered  it 
from  swelling  to  that  bulk,  at  which  mo- 
dern histories  generally  arrive. 

Dr.  Herman  Boerhaaye  was  born  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  1668,  about 
one  in  the  morning  at  Yoorbout,  a  village 
two  miles  distant  from  Leyden  :  his  fa- 
ther, James  Boerhaave,  was  minister  of 
Voorhout,  of  whom  his  son*,  in  a  small 
account  of  his  own  life,  has  given  a  very 
amiable  character,  for  the  simplicity  and 
openness  of  his  behaviour,  for  his  exact 
frugality  in  the  management  of  a  narrow 
fortune,  and  the  prudence,  tenderness, 
and  diligence,  with  which  he  educated  a 
numerous  family  of  nine  children.  He 
was  eminently  skilled  in  history  and 

•  *'  Erat  Hernanni  Oenitor  Latine,  Greece, 
Hebraice  «cieii«:  peritu*  valde  hntoriariim  et 
A:entiiini.  VJr  apertiu,  candiduri,  nimplex: 
pa^erfamiliiM  optimus  ainore,cura,  diligentia, 
rruifaliute,  prudentia.  Qui  non  magna  in  re, 
sed  pleniM  virtuii«,  novtni  liberis  educandia 
ezemplum  praebuitfiiuKuUre,  quidexactapar- 
•imonia  polleat*  et  frugaUtas.**   Ori^.  Edit. 


genealogy,  and  ver8e<l  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages. 

His  mother  was  Hagar  Daelder,  a 
tradesman's  daughter  of  Amsterdam, 
from  whom  he  might,  perhaps,  derive 
an  hereditary  inclination  to  the  study  of 
physic,  in  which  she  was  very  inquisi- 
tive, and  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
it  not  common  in  female  students. 

This  knowledge,  however,  she  did  not 
live  to  communicate  to  her  son;  for  she 
died  in  1673,  ten  years  after  her  marriage. 

His  father,  finding  himself  encumbered 
with  the  care  of  seven  children,  thought 
it  necessary  to  take  a  second  wife,  and. 
in  July,  1674,  was  married  to  Eve  da 
Bois,  daughter  of  a  minister  of  Leyden, 
who,  by  her  prudent  and  impartial  con- 
duct, so  endeared  herself  to  her  husband's 
children,  that  they  all  regarded  her  as 
their  own  mother. 

^  Herman  Boerhaave  was  always  de- 
signed by  his  father  fur  the  ministry,  and 
with  that  view  instructed  by  him  in  gram- 
matical learning,  and  the  first  elements 
of  languages ;  in  which  he  made  such  a 
proficiency,  that  he  was,  at  tlie  age  of 
eleven  years,  not  only  master  of  the 
rules  of  grammar,  but  capable  of  trans- 
lating with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  critical  niceties. 

At  intervals,  to  recreate  his  mind,  and 
strengthen  his  constitution,  it  was  his 
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''ather's  custom  to  send  bim  into  the  fields, 
and  employ  him  in  agricultare  and  snch 
kind  of  rnral  occapations»  which  he  con- 
tinned  through  all  his  life  to  love  and 
practise ;  and  by  this  vicissitude  of  study 
and   exercise  preserved   himself,  in  a 
great  measure,  firom  those   distempers 
and   depressions  which   are  frequently 
the  consequences  of  indiscreet  diligence, 
and  uninterrupted  application  ;  and  from 
wrhich  students,  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  constitution  of  the  human  body,  some- 
times fly  for  relief  to  wine  instead  of  ex 
ercise,  and  purchase  temporary  ease  by 
the  hazard  of  the  most  dreadful  conse- 
quences. 

The  studies  of  young  Boerhaave  were, 
about  this  time,  interrupted  by  an  acci- 
dent, which  deserves  a  particular  men- 
tion, as  it  first  inclined  him  t6  that  science, 
to  which  he  was  by  nature  so  well  adapt- 
ed, and  which  he  afterwards  carried  to 
so  Kreat  perfection. 

fn  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  a  stub- 
born, painful,  and  malignant  ulcer,  broke 
out  upon  his  left  thigh';  which,  for  near 
five  years,  defeate<r  all  the*  art  of  the 
surgeons  and  physicians,  and  not  only 
affltcied  him  with  most  excruciating 
pains,  but  exposed  him  to  such  sharp  and 
tormenting  applications,  that  the  disease 
and  remedies  were  equally  insufferable. 
Then  it  was  that  his  own  pain  taught 
him  to  compassionate  others,  and  his 
experience  of  the  inefiicacy  of  the  mc' 
thods  then  in  use  incited  him  to  attempt 
the  discovery  of  others  more  certain. 

He  began  to  practise  at  least  honestly 
for  he  began  upon  himself ;  and  his  first 
essay  was  a  prelude  to  his  future  success, 
for,  having  laid  aside  ail  the  prescrip- 
tions of  his  physicians,  and  all  the  appli- 
cations of  his  surgeons,  he,  at  last,  by 
tormenting  the  part  with  salt  and  urine, 
effected  a  cure. 

That  he  might,  on  this  occasion,  obtain 
the  assistance  of  surgeons  with  less  in- 
convenience and  expense,  he  was  brought, 
by  his  father,  at  fourteen,  to  Leyden,  and 
placed  in  the  fourth  class  of  the  public 
school,  after  being  examined  by  the 
roaster :  here  his  application  and  abilities 
were  equally  conspicuous.  In  six  months, 
by  gaining  the  first  prize  in  the  fourth 
class,  he  was  raised  to  the  fifth  ;  and  in 
six  months  more,  upon  the  same  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  rewarded 
with  another  prize,  and  translated  to  the 
t  sixth  ;  from  whence  it  is  nsval  in  six 
months  more  to  be  removed  to  the  nni- 
I      versity. 

.   Thus  did  our  yonng  student  advance 

in  learning  and  reputation,  when,  as  he 

I       was  within  view  of  the  university,  a  sud- 

I      den  and  unexpected  blow  threatened  to 

j      defeat  all  his  expectations. 


On  the  12th  of  Norember,  in  1682,  his 
father  died,  and  left  behind  him  a  very 
slender  provision  for  his  widow  and  nine 
children,  of  which  the  eldest  was  not  yet 
seventeen  years  old. 

This  was  a  most  afflicting  loss  to  the 
young  scholar,  whose  fortune  was  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
a  learned  education,  and  who  therefore 
seemed  to  be  now  summoned  by  neces- 
sity to  some  way  of  life  more  immedi- 
ately and  certainly  lucrative ;  but,  with 
a  resolution  equal  to  his  abilities,  and  a 
spirit  not  so  depressed  and  shaken,  he 
determined  to  break  through  the  ob- 
stacles of  poverty,  and  supply,  by  dili- 
gence, the  want  of  fortune. 

He  therefore  asked  and  obtained  the 
consent  of  his  guardians  to  prosecute  his 
studies  as  long  as  his  patrimony  would 
support  him  ;  and,  continuing  his  wonted 
industry,  gained  another  prize. 

He  was  now  to  quit  the  school  for  the 
university,  but,  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness yet  remaining  in  his  thigh,  was,  at 
his  own  entreaty,  continued  six  months 
longer  under  the  care  of  his  master,  the 
learned  Winschotan,  where  he  once  more 
was  honoured  with  the  prize. 

At  his  removal  to  the  university,  the 
same  genius  and  industry  met  with  the 
same  encouragement  and  applause.  The 
learned  Triglandius,  one  of  his  father's 
friends,  made  soon  after  professor  of 
divinity  at  Leyden,  distinguished  him  in 
a  particular  manner,  and  recommended 
him  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Van  Apphen, 
in  whom  he  found  a  generous  and  con- 
stant patron. 

He  became  now  a  diligent  hearer  of 
the  most  celebrated  professors,  and  made 
great  advances  in  all  the  sciences  ;  still 
regulating  his  studies  with  a  view  prin- 
cipally to  divinity,  for  which  he  was 
originally  intended  by  his  father,  and  for 
that  reason  exerted  his  utmost  applica- 
tion to  attain  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue. 

Being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
mathematical  learning,  he  began  to  study 
those  sciences  in  1687,  but  without  that 
intense  industry  with  which  the  pleasure 
he  found  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  in- 
duced him  afterwards  to  cultivate  them. 
In  1690,  having  performed  the  exer- 
cises of  the  university  with  uncommon 
reputation,  he  took  his  degree  in  phi- 
losophy ;  and  on  that  occasion  discussed 
the  important  and  arduous  subject  of  the 
distinct  natures  of  the  soul  and  body, 
with  such  accuracy,  perspicuity,  and 
snbtilty,  that  he  entirely  confuted  all  the 
sophistry  of  Epicurus,  Hobbes,  and  Spi- 
nosa,  and  equally  raised  the  characters 
of  his  piety  and  erudition. 
Divinity  was  still  his  great  employ- 
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ment,  and  the  chief  aim  of  all  his  sttidies. 
He  read  ihe  scriptares  in  their  origioal 
laogaages,  and  when  difficokiesoccorred, 
consulted  the  interpretations  of  the  most 
ancient  fathers,  whom  he  read  in  order 
of  time,  beginnmg  with  Clemens  Ro- 
manus. 

In  the  perusal  of  those  early  writers •, 
he  was  struck  with  the  profonndest  vene- 
ration of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
theur  docirine,  the  holiness  of  their  lives, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  discipline  prac- 
tised by  them  ;  but,  as  be  descended  to 
the  lower  ages,  found  the  peace  of  Chris- 
tianity broken  by  useless  controversies, 
and  its  doctrines  sophisticated  by  the 
subtilties  of  the  schools.  He  found  the 
holy  writers  Interpreted  according  to 
the  notions  of  philosophers,  and  the  chi- 
meras of  metaphysicians  adopted  as 
articles  of  faith.  He  found  difficulties 
raised  by  niceties,  and  fomented  to  bit- 
terness and  rancour.  He  saw  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Christian  doctrine  corrupted 
by  the  private  fancies  of  particular  parties, 
while  each  adhered  to  its  own  philosophy, 
and  orthodoxy  was  confined  to  the  sect 
in  power. 

Having  now  exhausted  his  fortune  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  he  found  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  some  profession, 
that,  without  engrossing  all  his  time, 
might  enable  him  to  support  himself; 
and  having  obtained  a  very  uncommon 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  he  read 
lectures  in  those  sciences  to  a  select 
number  of  young  gentlemen  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

At  length,  his  propension  to  the  study 
of  physic  grew  too  violent  to  be  resisted ; 
and,  though  he  still  intended  to  make  di- 

*  **Jnn(irebat  his  exercitiis  quotidianam 
patrnm  leciionem,  secundum  cnronologiam, 
a  Clemente  Romauo  exorsus,  et  juxta  Berieni 
seculorum  de^c^ndens:  ut  Je^u  Chritti  doc- 
trinam  in  N.  T.  traditam,  primU  patribns  in- 
terpretantibus  addisceret. 

<'Horiim  aimplicitatem  sincerse  doctrinas, 
discipiina  sanctitatem,  vitse  Deo  dicatas  in- 
tegritalem  adorabat.  Subtilitatem  •choiarum 
dirina  po^tmodum  inquinaase  dolebai.  JEkcT' 
rime  tulit,  Sacronim  inierprelationem  ex 
sectts  oophistanim  peti ;  et  PkUonist  ArUto- 
telist  TkomaAguinatUf  Seotis  suoqiie  tem- 
pore Canesii,  co^itata  metaphysica  adhiberi 
pro  legibus,  ad  qua^  castiirarentur  sacronim 
•criptorum  de  Deo  sencentiee.  Experiebatur 
acerDa  dissidia,  iugenionimque  subtilisaimo- 
rum  acerrima  certamina,  odia,  ambitionea, 
inde  cieri,  foveri :  adeo  contraria  paci  cum 
Deo  et  bomine.  Nihil  hie  masria  ilii  obatabat; 
quam  quod  omnea  aaaerant  aacrani  acriptn- 
ram  ea^^iovoiraAib^  loquentem,  dsoT^crui;  ex- 
plicandum;  et  dsoir^irouav  ainguii  definiant 
ex  placltis  aiiee  metaphyaicea.  Horrebat,  inde 
dominantia  aectae  prevaientem  opinionem, 
orthodnxise  modnro,  et  regulaa,  unice  dare 
jiixta  dictata  metaphyaicoriiro,  non  aacrarum 
literarum ;  unde  tam  varise  aententia;  de  doc- 
trina  aimpliciasima."   Orig,  Edit, 


vinity  the  great  employment  of  his  life, 
he  could  not  deny  himself  the  aati^fkc 
tion  of  spending  some  time  npon  the  i 
medical  writers,  for  the  perusal  of  which 
he  was  so  well  qualified  by  his  acqnaint- 
ance  whh  the  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy. 

fiut  this  science  corresponded  so  maoh 
with  his  natural  genius,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  making  that  his  business  which 
he  intended  only  as  his  diversion ;  and 
still  growing  more  eager  as  he  advanced 
further,  he  at  length  determined  wholly 
to  master  that  protesaion,  and  to  take  his 
degree  in  physic,  before  be  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  the  ministry. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  ver>' just  observation, 
that  men's  ambition  is  generally  propor' 
tioned  to  their  capacity.  Providence 
seldom  sends  any  into  the  world  with  an 
inclination  to  attempt  great  things,  who 
have  not  abilities  likewise  to  perform 
them.  To  have  formed  the  design  of 
gaining  a  complete  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine by  way  of  digression  from  theologi- 
cal studies,  would  have  been  little  less 
than  madness  in  most  men,  and  would 
have  only  exposed  them  to  ridicnle  and 
contempt.  But  Boerhaave  was  one  of 
those  mighty  geniuses,  to  whona  scarce 
any  thing  appears  impossible,'  and  who 
think  nothing  worthy  erf'  their  efforts  but 
what  appears  insurmountable  to  common 
understandings. 

,  He  began  this  new  course  of  study  by 
a  diligent  perusal  of  Yesalius,  Bartholine, 
and  Fallopius ;  and,  to  acquaint  himself 
more  fully  with  the  structure  of  bodies, 
was  a  constant  aUendant  upon  Nnck's 
public  dissections  in  the  theatre,  and 
himself  very  accurately  inspected  the 
bodies  of  different  animals. 

Havingfnrnished  himself  with  this  pre- 
paratory knowledge,  he  began  to  read  the 
ancient  physicians  in  the  order  of  time, 
pursuing  his  inquiries  downwards  firom 
Hippocrates  through  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers. 

Finding,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  that 
Hippocrates  was  the  original  source  of 
all  medical  knowledge,  and  that  all  the 
later  writers  were  little  more  than  tran- 
scribers from  him,  he  returned  to  him 
with  more  attention,  and  spent  much 
time  in  making  extracts  from  him,  di- 
gesting his  treatises  into  method,  and 
fixing  them  in  his  memory. 

He  then  descended  to  the  rood^ns, 
among  whom  none  engaged  him  longer, 
or  improved  him  more,  than  Sydenham, 
to  whose  merit  he  has  left  this  attesta- 
tion, **  that  he  frequently  perused  him, 
and  always  with  greater  eagerness." 

His  insatiable  curiosity  after  know- 
ledge engaged  him  now  in  the  practice  <tf 
chyniistry,  which  he  prosecuted  with  all 
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the  ardoar  of  a  phikMopbcr,  whose  indus- 
try Was  not  to  be  wearied,  and  whose 
love  of  truth  was  too  strong  to  saffier  him 
to  aeqaiesce  in  the  reports  of  others. 

Yet  did  he  not  suffer  one  branch  of 
science  to  withdraw  his  attention  from 
others :  anatomy  did  not  withhold  him 
from  chymistry,  nor  chymistry,  enchant- 
ing as  it  is,  from  the  stady  of  botany,  in 
which  he  was  no  kss  skilled  than  in  other 
parts  of  physic.  He  was  not  only  a  care- 
ful examiner  of  all  the  plants  in  the  gar- 
den oi  the  university,  but  made  excursions 
for  his  further  improvement  into  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  left  no  place  un- 
visUed  where  any  increase  of  botanical 
knowledge  could  be  reasonably  hoped 
for. 

In  conjunction  with  all  these  inquiries 
be  still  pursued  his  theological  studies, 
«nd  still,  as  we  are  informed  by  himself, 
"  proposed,  when  he  had  made  himself 
master  oi  the  whole  art  of  physic,  and 
obtained  the  honour  of  a  degree  in  that 
science,  to  petition  regularly  for  a  licence 
to  preach,  and  to  engage  in  the  cure  of 
souls,''  and  intended  in  his  theological 
exercise  to  discuss  this  question,  '*  why 
so  many  were  formerly  converted  to 
Christianity  by  illiterate  persons,  and  so 
few  at  present  by  men  of  learning." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  went  to 
Hardewich,  in  order  to  take  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  physic,  which  he  obtained 
in  July,  1603,  having  performed  a  public 
disputation, "  de  utilitate  explorandoruro 
excrementorum  in  asgiis,  ut  signorum." 

Then  returning  to  Leaden  full  of  bis 

Efous  design  of  undertakmgthe  ministry, 
e  foimd  to  bis  surprise  unexpected  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  his  way,  and  an  insi- 
naation  dispersed  through  the  university 
that  made  him  suspected,  not  of  any 
slight  deviation  from  received  opinions, 
not  of  any  pertinacious  adherence  to  his 
own  notions  in  doubtful  and  disputable 
matters,  but  of  no  less  than  Spinosism, 
or,  in  plainer  terms,  of  Atheiun  itself. 

How  so  injurious  a  report  csune  to  be 
raised,  circulated,  and  credited,  will  be 
doubtless  very  eagerly  inquired :  we  shall 
therefore  give  the  relation,  not  only  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  mankind,  but  to 
show  that  no  merit,  however  exahed,  is 
exempt  from  being  not  only  attacked, 
but  wounded  by  the  most  c<Mitemptible 
whispers.  Those  who  cannot  strike  with 
force,  can  however  poison  their  weapon, 
and  weak  as  they  are,  give  mortal  wounds, 
and  bring  a  hero  to  the  grave ;  so  true  is 
that  observation,  that  many  are  able  to 
do  hurt,  but  few  to  do  good. 

This  detestable  calumny  owed  its  rise 
to  an  incident  firom  which  no  consequence 
of  importance  could  be  possibly  appre- 
hended.   As  Boerhaave  was  sitting  in  a 


common  boat,  there  arose  a  conversation 
among  the  passengers  upon  the  impious 
and  perniciousdoctrineofSpinosa,  which, 
as  they  all  agreed,  tends  to  the  otter  over- 
throw of  all  religion.  Boerhaave  sat,  and 
attended  silently  to  this  discourse  for 
some  time,  till  one  of  the  company,  will- 
ing to  diMtinguish  himself  by  bis  zeal,  in- 
stead  of  confuting  the  positions  of  Spinosa 
by  argument,  began  to  give  a  loose  to 
contumelious  laneuage  and  virulent  in- 
vectives, which  Boerhaave  was  so  little 
pleased  with,  that  at  last  he  could  not 
forbear  asking  him,  whether  he  had  ever 
read  the  author  he  declaimed  against. 

The  orator,  not  being  able  to  make 
much  answer,  was  checked  in  the  midst 
of  his  invectives,  but  not  without  feeling 
a  secret  resentment  against  the  person 
who  had  at  once  interrupted  his  harangue, 
and  exposed  his  ignorance. 

This  was  observed  by  a  stranger  who 
was  in  the  boat  with  them  ;  he  inquired 
of  his  neighbour  the  name  of  the  young 
man,  whose  question  had  put  an  end  to 
the  discourse,  and  having  learned  it,  set 
it  down  in  his  pocket-book,  as  it  appears, 
wUh  a  malidous  design,  for  in  a  few 
days  it  was  the  common  conversation  at 
Leyden,  that  Boerhaave  had  revolted  to 
Spinosa. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  advocates  and 
friends  pleaded  his  learned  and  unan- 
swerable confutation  of  all  atheistical 
opinions,  and  particularly  of  the  system 
of  Spinosa,  in  his  discourse  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  soul  and  body.  Such  ca- 
Innuiies  are  not  easily  suppressed,  when 
they  are  once  become  general.  They  are 
kept  alive  and  supported  by  the  malice 
of  bad,  and  sometimes  by  the  zeal  of 
good  men,  who,  though  they  do  not  ab- 
solutely believe  them,  think  it  yet  the 
securest  method  to  keep  not  only  guilty 
but  suspected  men  out  of  public  employ- 
ments, upon  this  principle,  that  the  safety 
of  many  is  to  be  preferred  before  the 
advantage  of  few. 

Boerhaave  finding  this  formidable  op- 
position raised  against  his  pretensions  to 
ecclesiastical  honours  or  preferments,  and 
even  against  his  design  of  assuming  the 
character  of  a  divine,  thought  it  neither 
necessary  nor  prudent  to  struggle  with 
the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  as  he 
was  equally  qualified  for  a  profession, 
not  indeed  of  equal  dignity  or  import- 
ance, but  which  must  undoubtedly  claim 
the  second  place  among  those  which  are 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind. 

He  therefore  applied  himself  to  his 
medical  studies  with  new  ardour  and 
alacrity,  reviewed  all  his  former  observa- 
tions and  inquiries,  and  was  continually 
employed  in  making  new  acquisitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himself  for  t' 
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practice  of  phyitic,  he  began  to  visit 
patients,  but  without  that  encouragement 
which  others,  not  equally  deserving,  have 
sometimes  met  with.  His  business  was, 
at  first,  not  great,  and  his  circumstances 
by  no  means  easy ;  but  still,  superior  to 
any  discouragement,  lie  continued  his 
search  after  knowledge,  and  determined 
that  prosperity,  if  ever  he  was  to  enjoy 
it,  should  be  the  consequence  not  of  mean 
art,  or  disingenuous  solicitations,  bat  of 
real  merit  and  solid  learning. 

His  steady  adherence  to  his  resolutions 
appears  yet  more  plainly  from  this  cir- 
cumstance: he  was,  while  he  yet  re- 
mained in  this  unpleasing  situation,  in- 
vited by  one  of  the  first  favourites  of 
King  William  III,  to  settle  at  the  Hague, 
upon  very  advantageous  conditions ;  but 
declined  the  offer.  For  having  no  ambi- 
tion but  after  knowledge,  he  was  desirous 
of  living  at  liberty,  without  any  restraint 
upon  his  looks,  his  thoughts, or  bis  tongue, 
and  at  the  utmost  distance  from  all  con- 
tentions and  state-parties.  His  time  was 
wholly  taken  up  in  visiting  the  sick, 
stndymg,  making  chymical  experiments, 
searching  into  every  part  of  medicine 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  teaching  the 
mathematics,  and  reading  the  scriptures, 
and  those  authors  who  profess  to  teach  a 
certain  method  of  loving  God  *. 

This  was  his  method  of  living  to  the 
year  1701,  when  he  was  recommended 
by  Van  Berg  to  the  university,  as  a  pro- 
per person  to  succeed  Drelmcurtius  in 
the  professorship  of  physic,  and  elected 
without  anv  solicitations  on  his  part,  and 
almost  without  his  consent,  on  the  18th 
of  May. 

On  this  occasion,  having  observed, 
with  grief,  that  Hippocrates,  whom  he 
regarded  not  only  as  the  father  but  a8  the 
prince  of  physicians,  was  not  sufficiently 
read  or  esteemed  by  young  students,  he 
pronounced  an  oration,  "  Be  commend- 
ando  Studio  Hippocratico;"  by  which 
he  restored  that  great  author  to  his  just 
and  ancient  reputation. 

He  now  began  to  read  public  lectures 
with  great  applause,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  by  his  audience  to  enlarge  his  ori- 

*  "  Circa  hoc  tempu*,  lautia  conditionihus, 
lautioribut  promitsia,  invUatua,  plus  vice  sim- 

Slici,  a  viro  priroariee  digrnaiionis,  qui  srratia 
agraDtininia  florebiit  regis  Guiielmi  III.  ut 
Haffaiucoiiiitiim  sedem  caperfct  rnrtunaruni, 
declinavit  coaBtaon.  Contenius  videlicet  vita 
nt>era,  remota  a  turbi*,  atudiisque  pnrro  per- 
colendis  unice  impenaa,  ubi  jton  coireretur 
alia  dicere  et  aiiualare,  alia  aentire  et  diasi- 
mniara :  affectuuni  atiidiia  rapi,  regri.  Sic  turn 
viu  erat,  SKroa  viaere,  niox  doiiii  in  musaeo 
•e  condere,  officiuam  Vulcaniam  exercere: 
omnea  medicinsEi  parte*  acerrime  persteqiit; 
mathematicaetiaoi  aliis  tradere;  oarraleirere, 
et  auctorea  qui  jproflientur  docere  rationem 
certam  amandi  t>tum»**   Orig.  Edit. 


ginal  design,  and  instnict  them  in  cfay- 
mistry. 

This  he  undertook,  not  only  to  the 
great  advantage  of  his  pupils,  but  to  the 
great  improvement  of  the  art  itself,  which 
had  been  hitherto  treated  only  in  a  con- 
fused and  irregular  manner,  and  was 
little  more  than  a  history  of  particnlar 
experiments,  not  reduced  to  certain  prin- 
ciples, nor  connected  one  with  another; 
this  vast  chaos  he  reduced  to  order,  and 
made  that  clear  and  easy  which  was 
before  to  the  last  degree  difficult  and 
obscure. 

His  reputation  now  began  to  bear  some 
proportion  to  his  merit,  and  extended 
itself  to  distant  universities ;  so  that,  in 
1703,  the  professorship  of  physic  being 
vacant  at  Groningen,  he  was  invited 
thither ;  but  he  refused  to  leave  Leyden, 
and  chose  to  continue  his  present  coarse 
of  life. 

This  invitation  and  refusal  being  re> 
lated  to  the  governors  of  the  university 
of  Leyden,  they  had  so  grateful  a  sense 
of  his  regard  for  them,  that  they  imme- 
diately voted  an  honorary  increase  of  his 
salary,  and  promised  him  the  first  pro- 
fessorship tliat  should  be  vacant. 

On  this  occasion  he  pronounced  an 
oration  upon  the  use  of  mechanics  in  the 
science  of  physic,  in  which  be  endea- 
voured to  recommend  a  rational  and 
mathematical  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
diseases,  and  the  structure  of  bodies ;  and 
to  show  the  follies  and  weaknessea  of  the 
jargon  introduced  by  Paracelsus,  Hel- 
mout,  and  other  chymical  enthusiasts, 
who  have  obtruded  upon  the  world  the 
most  airy  dreams,  and  instead  of  enlight- 
ening  their  readers  with  explications  of 
nature,  have  darkened  the  plainest  ap- 
pearances, and  l>ewildered  mankind  m 
error  and  obscurity. 

Boerbaave  had  now  for  nine  years  read 
physical  lectures,  but  without  the  title  or 
dignity  of  a  professor,  when,  by  the  death 
of  professor  Hotten,  the  professorehip  of 
physic  and  botany  fell  to  him  of  coarse. 

On  this  occasion  he  asserted  the  sim- 
plicity and  facility  of  the  science  of  phy- 
sic, in  opposition  to  those  that  think 
obscurity  contributes  to  the  dignity  of 
learning,  and  that  to  be  admired  it  is 
necessary  not  to  be  understood. 

His  profession  of  botany  made  it  part 
of  his  duty  to  superintend  the  physical 
|;ardett,  which  improved  so  much  by  the 
immense  number  of  new  plants  which 
he  procured,  that  it  was  enlarged  to  twice 
its  original  extent. 

In  1714  he  was  deservedly  advanced 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  univeraity, 
and  in  the  same  year  made  physician 
of  St.  Augnstin's  Hospital  in  Leyden, 
into  which  the  students  are  admitted 
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twice  a  week*  to  learn  the  practice  of 
pliysic. 

This  was  of  eqaal  advantage  to  the  sicli 
aud  to  the  students,  for  the  fuccess  of  his 
practice  was  the  best  demonstration  of 
the  soundness  of  his  principles. 

When  he  laid  down  bis  office  of  gover- 
Dor  of  the  university  in  1715,  he  made  an 
oration  upon  the  subject  of  "attaining 
to  certainty  in  natural  philosophy  ;"  in 
which  he  declares,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
in  favour  of  experimental  Icnowledge,  and 
reflects  with  just  severity  upon  those  ar- 
rogant philosophers,  who  are  too  easily 
disgusted  with  the  slow  methods  of  ob- 
taining true  notions  by  frequent  expert- 
inents,  and  who,  possessed  with  too  high 
aq  opinion  of  their  own  abilities,  rather 
choose  to  consult  their  own  imaginations, 
than  inquire  into  nature,  and  are  better 
pleased  with  the  charming  amusement  of 
forming  hypotheses,  than  the  toilsome 
drudgery  of  malciug  observations. 

The  emptiness  and  uncertainty  of  all 
those  systems,  whether  venerable  for 
their  antiquity,  or  agreeable  for  their 
novelty,  he  has  evidently  shown;  and 
not  only  declared,  but  proved,  that  we 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
things,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  we 
bave  is  of  such  qualities  alone  as  are  dis- 
coverable by  experience,  or  such  as  may 
be  deduced  from  them  by  mathematical 
demonstration. 

This  discourse,  filled  as  it  was  with 
]riety,  and  a  true  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  incom- 
prehensibility of  his  works,  gave  such 
offence  to  a  professor  of  Franeker,  who 
m-ofessed  the  utmost  esteem  for  Des 
Cartes,  and  considered  his  principles  as 
the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy,  that  he  a  p. 
peared  in  vindication  of  his  darling  au- 
thor, and  spoke  of  the  injury  done  him 
with  the  utmost  vehemence,  declaring 
little  less  than  that  the  Cartesian  system 
and  the  Christian  must  inevitably  stand 
and  fail  together,  and  that  to  say  we 
were  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  things, 
was  not  only  to  enlist  among  the  Scep- 
tics, but  sink  into  Atheism  itself. 

So  far  can  prejudice  darken  the  under- 
standing, as  to  make  it  consider  precari- 
ous systems  as  the  chief  support  of  sacred 
and  unvariable  truth. 

This  treatment  of  Boerhaave  was  so 
far  resented  by  the  governors  of  bis  uni- 
versity, that  they  procured  from  Franeker 
a  recantation  of  the  invective  that  had 
been  thrown  out  against  him ;  this  was 
not  only  complied  with,  but  offers  were 
made  him  of  more  ample  satisfaction ;  to 
which  he  returned  an  answer  not  less  to 
his  honour  than  the  victory  he  gained, 
**  that  he  should  think  himself  suffi- 
ciently compensated,  if  bis  adversary 


received  no  farther  molestation  on  his 
account." 

So  far  was  this  weak  and  injudicious 
attack  from  shaking  a  reputation  not  ca- 
sually raised  by  fashion  or  caprice,  but 
founded  upon  solid  merit,  that  the  same 
year  his  correspondence  was  desired  upon 
botany  and  natural  philosophy  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  which 
he  was,  upon  the  death  of  count  Marsigli, 
in  the  year  1728,  elected  a  member. 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  nation 
by  which  this  great  man  was  courted  and 
distinguished,  for  two  years  after  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  our  Royal  Society. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but,  thus  caressed 
and  honoured  with  the  highest  and  most 

Eublic  marks  of  esteem  by  other  nations, 
e  became  more  celebrated  in  the  nni- 
versity ;  for  Boerhaave  was  not  one  of 
those  learned  men,  of  whom  the  world 
has  seen  too  many,  that  disgrace  their 
studies  by  their  vices,  and  by  unaccount- 
able weaknesses  make  themselves  ridi- 
culous at  home,  while  their  writings 
procure  them  the  veneration  of  distant 
countries,  where  their  learning  is  known, 
but  not  their  follies. 

Not  that  his  countrymen  can  be  charged 
with  being  insensible  of  his  excellences 
till  other  nations  taught  the/n  to  admire 
him;  for  in  1718  he  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Le  Mort  in  the  professorship  of 
chymistry ;  on  which  occasion  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  "  De  Cliemia  errores 
suos  expurgante,"  in  which  he  treated 
that  science  with  an  elegance  of  style 
not  often  to  be  found  in  chymical  wri. 
ters,  who  seem  generally  to  have  affected 
not  only  a  barbarous,  but  unintelligible 
phrase,  and  to  have,  like  the  Pythago. 
reans  of  old,  wrapt  up  iheir  secrets  in 
symbols  and  enigmatical  expressions^ 
either  because  they  believed  that  man- 
kind would  reverence  most  what  they 
least  understood,  or  because  they  wrote 
not  from  benevolence  but  vanity,  and 
were  desirous  to  be  praised  for  their 
knowledge,  though  they  could  not  prevail 
upon  themselves  to  communicate  it. 

In  1722,  his  course  both  of  lectures  and 
practice  was  interrupted  by  the  gout, 
which,  as  he  relates  it  in  his  speech  after 
his  recovery,  he  brought  upon  himself  by 
an  imprudent  eontidence  in  the  strength 
of  his  own  constitution,  and  by  trans- 
gressing those  rules  which  be  had  a  thoU' 
sand  times  inculcated  to  his  pupils  and 
acquaintance.  Rising  in  the  morning 
before  day,  he  went  immediately,  hot 
and  sweating,  from  his  bed  into  the  open 
air,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  cold 
dews. 

The  hiMory  of  his  illness  can  hardly 
be  read  without  lioiror :  he  was  for  five 
months  confined  to  his  bed,  where  he  1 
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upon  his  back  withoot  during  to  attempt 
the  least  motion,  because  any  eflfort  re- 
newed his  torments,  which  were  so  ex- 
anisite,  that  he  was  at  length  not  only 
eprived  of  motion  bnt  of  sense.  Here 
art  was  at  a  stand,  nothing  conld  be  at- 
tempted, becanse  nothing  coold  be  pro- 
posed with  the  least  prospect  of  saceess. 
At  length  having,  in  the  sixth  month  of 
his  illness,  obtained  some  remission,  he 
took  simple  medicines*  in  large  qnanti- 
ties,  and  at  length  wonderfully  reco- 
vered. 

His  recovery,  so  mach  desired,  and  so 
unexpected,  was  celebrated  on  Jan.  11, 
1723,  when  he  opened  his  school  again 
with  general  joy  and  public  illumina- 
tions. 

It  would  be  an  injury  to  the  memory 
of  Boerhaave  not  to  mention  what  was 
related  by  himself  to  one  of  his  friends, 
that  when  he  lay  whole  days  and  nights 
withoQt  sleep,  lie  found  no  method  of 
diverting  his  thoughts  so  effectual  as  me- 
ditation upon  his  studies,  and  that  he 
often  relieved  and  mitigated  the  sense  of 
bis  torments  by  the  recollection  of  what 
he  had  read,  and  by  reviewing  those 
stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had  repo- 
■hed  in  his  memory. 

This  is  perftaps  an  instance  of  fortitude 
and  steady  composure  of  mind,  which 
would  have  been  for  ever  the  boast  of 
the  Stoick  schools,  and  increased  the 
reputation  of  Seneca  or  Cato.  The  pa- 
tience of  Boerhaave,  as  it  was  more  ra- 
tional, was  more  lasting  than  theirs ;  it 
was  that  patientia  Chriatiana  which 
Lipsius,  the  great  master  of  the  Stoical 
Philosophy,  begged  of  God  in  his  last 
hours;  it  was  founded  on  religion,  not 
vanity ;  not  on  vain  reasonings,  but  on 
confidence  in  God. 

In  1727  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
barning  fever,  which  continued  so  long 
that  he  was  once  more  given  up  by  his 
flriends. 

From  this  tirae  he  was  frequently 
afflicted  with  returns  of  his  distemper, 
which  yet  did  not  so  far  subdue  him,  as 
to  make  him  lay  aside  his  studies  or  his 
lectures,  till  in  1726  he  found  hirtiself  so 
worn  tmt  that  it  was  improper  for  him  to 
continue  any  longer  the  professorships  of 
botany  and  chymistry,  which  he  there- 
fore resigned,  April  28,  and, upon  his  re- 
signation spoke  a  **  Sermo  Academicns," 
or  oration,  in  which  he  asserts  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  from  the  won- 
derful fabric  of  the  human  body;  ^nd 
confutes  all  those  idte  reasoners,  who 

*  '<Sacco9  presaos  bibit  Ko»ter  herbamm 
Cichorese,  Endiviee,  Fumariae,  Nastariii  aqiia- 
tici,  Vernnicee  aquaticse  latifotiee,  copia  io- 
lirenU ;  simul  deelutiens  abiindantissime  gum- 
■ni  fenilacea  Asiatica."   Orig.  Edit,  < 


pretend  to  explain  the  formation  of  parts, 
or  the  animal  operations,  to  which  he 
proves  that  Art  can  produce  nothing 
equal,  nor  any  thing  parallel.  One  in- 
stance I  shall  mention,  which  is  produced 
by  him,  of  the  vanity  of  any  attempt  to 
rival  the  work  of  God.  Nothing  is  more 
boasted  by  the  admirers  of  chymistry, 
than  that  they  can,  by  artificial  heats  and 
digestion,  imitate  the  productions  of  Na- 
ture. '*  Let  all  these  heroes  of  science 
meet  together,"  says  Boerhaave ;  "  let 
them  take  bread  and  wine,  the  food  that 
forms  the  blood  of  man,  and  by  assimi- 
lation contribntes  to  the  growth  of  the 
body  :  let  them  try  all  their  arts,  they 
shall  not  be  able  from  these  materials  to 
produce  a  single  drop  of  blood.  So  much 
is  the  most  common  act  of  Nature  beyond 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  most  extended 
Science  I" 

From  this  time  Boerhaave  lived  with 
less  public  employment  indeed,  bot  not 
an  idle  or  an  useless  life ;  for,  besides  his 
hoars  spent  in  instructing  his  scholars,  a 
great  part  of  his  lime  was  taken  np  by 
patients  which  came,  when  the  distemper 
would  admit  it,  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  consult  him,  or  by  letters  which,  in 
more  urgent  cases,  were  continnally  sent, 
to  inquire  his  opinion,  and  ask  his  ad- 
vice. 

Of  his  sagacity,  and  the  wonderftal 
penetration  with  which  he  often  disco- 
vered and  described,  at  the  first  sight  of 
a'patient,8uch  distempers  as  betray  them- 
selves by  no  symptoms  to  common  eyes, 
snv^  wonderful  relations  have  been  spread 
over  tbe  world,  as,  though  attested  be- 
yond doubt,  can  scarcely  be  credited.  I 
mention  none  of  them,  becanse  I  have 
no  opportunity  of  collecting  testimonies, 
or  distinguishing  between  those  accounts 
which  are  well  proved,  and  those  which 
owe  their  rise  to  fiction  and  credulity. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  implore,  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  snch  as  have  been 
conversant  with  this  great  man,  that  they 
will  not  so  far  neglect  the  common  inte- 
rest of  mankind,  as  to  suffer  any  of  these 
circumsUncesto  be  lost  to  posterity.  Meu 
are  generally  idle,  and  ready  to  satisfy 
themselves,  and  intimidate  the  industry 
of  others,  by  calling  that  impossible  which 
is  only  difficult.  The  skill  to  which  Boer- 
haave attained,  by  a  long  and  unwearied 
observation  of  nature,  ought  therefore  to 
be  transmitted  in  all  its  particnlars  to 
future  ages,  that  his  successors  may  be 
ashamed  to  fail  below  him,  and  that 
none  may  hereafter  excuse  his  ignorance 
by  pleading  the  impossibility  of  clearer 
knowledge. 

Yet  so  far  was  this  great  master  fh>m 
presumptuous  confidence  in  his  abilities, 
that,  in  his  examinations  of  the  sick,  be 
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wju  remarkably  circamstaotial  and  parti- 
cular. He  Mreil  knew  that  the  origiuals 
of  distempers  are  often  at  a  distance  flroni 
their  visible  effects ;  that  to  conjecture, 
where  certainty  may  be  obtained,  is 
either  vanity  or  negligence;  and  that 
life  is  not  to  be  sacrificed,  either  to  an 
affectation  of  qaick  discernment,  or  of 
crowded  practice,  bat  may  be  required, 
if  trifled  away,  at  the  hand  of  the  physi- 
cian. 

Aboat  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he 
felt  the  first  approaches  of  that  fatal  ill- 
ness that  broaght  him  to  the  grave,  of 
which  we  have  inserted  an  account,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  Sept.  8, 1738,  to  a  friend 
at  London* ;  which  deserves  not  only  to 
be  preserved  as  an  historical  relation  of 
the  disease  which  deprived  as  of  so  great 
a  roan,  but  as  a  proof  of  his  piety  and 
resignation  to  the  divine  will. 

In  this  last  illness,  which  was  to  the 
last  degree  lingering,  painful,  and  affile- 
tivcf  his  constancy  and  firmness  did  not 
forsake  him.  He  neither  intermitted  the 
necessary  cares  of  life,  nor  forgot  the 
proper  preparations  for  death.  Though 
dejection  and  lowness  of  spirit  was,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  part  of  his  distemper, 
yet  even  this,  in  some  roeasare,  gave  way 
to  that  vigour  which  the  soul  receives 
from  a  conscioasness  of  innocence. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he 
received  a  visit  at  his  country  house  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Schultens,  bis  intimate 
friend,  who  found  him  sitting  without- 
door,  with  bis  wife,  sister,  and  daughter 
aAer  the  compliments  of  form,  the  ladies 
withdrew,  and  left  them  to  private  con- 
versation; when  Boerhaave  took  occa* 
sion  to  tell  him  what  had  been,  during  his 
illness,  the  chief  subject  of  his  tboagbts. 
He  had  never  doubted  of  the  spiritual 
and  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul ;  but 
declared  that  he  had  lately  had  a  kind  of 
experimental  certainty  of  the  distinction 
between  -corporeal  and  thinking  sub- 
stances, which  mere  reason  and  philoso- 
phy cannot  afford,  and  opportunities  of 
contemplating  the  wonderful  and  inex- 

•  «  jEtas,  labor,  corporisque  opima  pingue- 
tudo,  effecerant,  ante  aonuni,  ut  inertibua 
refertum,  grave,  hebes,  pienitudine  turiteng 
corpiM,aohelum  ad  uiutus  ininimos,cuin  sennu 
Nuffocationis,  pulsu  minfice  aoonialu,  ioeptum 
evaderet  ad  utuim  motum.  Urgebat  pnecipue 
•ubsislen*  prorsu*  et  inrercepta  reapiratto  ad 
prima  •omni  initia,  unde  8omnu«  prorsu*  pro- 
bibebatar,  cum  formidabili  •trangolationU 
inole^iia.  Hinc  hydrop«  pedum,  criirum,  fe- 
monim,  scroti,  praeputii,  et  abdominis.  Clus 
tameo  omnia  sublaia.  Sed  dolor  manet  in 
abdomine,  cam  anxietate  somnia,  anhelito 
suffbcaote,  et  debilicaie  inrredibili :  somno 
panco,  eoque  vago,  per  somnia  tiirbatiMimo : 
aniniii*  vero  rebus  agendit  impar.  Cam  his 
liictor  fessiis  nee  emergo :  patienter  expectans 
Dei  iiii*«H,  quibiM  resigno  dnu,  quae  sola  a  mo, 
ti  hunoro  uuice."   Orig,  £UU. 


plicable  union  of  soul  and  body,  which 
nothing  but  long  sickness  can  give.  This 
he  illustrated  by  a  description  of  the 
effects  which  the  infirmities  of  his  body 
had  upon  bis  faculties,  which  yet  they 
did  not  so  oppress  or  vanquish,  but  bis 
soul  was  always  master  of  itself,  and  al- 
ways hesigned  to  the  pleasure  of  it^ 
Makerv 

He  related  with  great  concern,  that 
once  his  patience  so  far  gave  way  to  ex- 
tremity of  pain,  that,  after  having  lain 
fifteen  hours  in  exquisite  tortures,  he 
prayed  to  God  that  he  might  be  set  free 
by  death. 

Mr.  Schultens,  by  way  of  consolation, 
answered  that  he  thought  such  wishes, 
when  forced  by  continued  ami  excessive 
torments,  unavoidable  in  the  present  state 
of  human  nature;  that  the  best  men, 
even  Job  himself,  were  not  able  to  re- 
frain from  such  starts  of  impatience. 
This  he  did  not  deny :  but  said,  **  He 
that  k>ve8  God  ought  to  think  nothing 
desirable  but  what  is  most  pleasing  to 
the  supreme  goodness." 

Such  were  his  sentiments,  and  such  his 
conduct,  in  this  state  of  weakness  and 
pain  :  as  death  approached  nearer,  he 
was  so  far  from  terror  or  confusion,  that 
he  teemed  even  less  sensible  of  pain,  and 
more  cheerful  under  his  torments,  which 
continued  till  the  23d  day  of  September, 
,1738,  on  which  be  died,  between  four  and 
five  in  the  morning,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  Boerhaave,  a  man  formed 
by  nature  for  great  designs,  and  guided 
by  religion  in  the  exertion  of  his  abili- 
ties.  He  was  of  a  robust  and  athletic 
constitution  of  body,  so  hardened  by 
early  severities,  and  wholesome  fatigue, 
that  he  was  insensible  of  any  sharpness 
of  air,  or  inclemency  of  weather.  He 
was  tall,  and  remarkable  for  extraordi- 
nary strength.  There  was  in  his  air  and 
motion  something  rough  and  artless,  but 
so  majestic  and  great  at  the  same  time, 
that  no  man  ever  looked  upon  him  with- 
out veneration,  and  a  kind  of  tacit  sub- 
mission to  the  superiority  of  his  genius. 
The  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind 
sparkled  visibly  in  his  eyes ;  nor  was  it 
ever  observed  that  any  change  of  his  for- 
tune, or  alteration  in  his  affairs,  whether 
happy  or  unfortunate,  affected  his  coun- 
tenance. 

He  was  always  cheerful,  and  desirous 
of  promoting  mirth  by  a  facetious  and 
humorous  conversation;  he  was  never 
soared  by  calumny  and  detraction,  nor 
ever  thought  it  necessary  to  confute  them ; 
"  for  they  are  sparks,"  said  he,  *'  which 
if  yon  do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of 
themselves." 
Yet  he  took  care  never  to  provoke 
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enemies  by  severity  of  censare,  for  lie 
never  dwelt  on  the  fanlts  or  defects  of 
others,  and  was  so  far  from  inflaming 
the  envy  of  his  rivals  by  dwelling  on  his 
own  excellences,  that  he  rarely  men- 
tioned himself  or  his  writings. 

He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or  de- 
pressed by  the  presence,  frowns,'  or  in- 
solence of  great  men,  bnt  persisted  on 
nil  occasions  in  the  right,  with  a  resolu- 
tion always  present  and  always  calm. 
He  was  modest,  bat  not  timoroas,  and 
firm  without  mdeness. 

He  could,  with  uncommon  readiness 
and  certainty,  make  a  conjecture  of 
men's  inclinations  and  capacity  by  their 
aspect. 

His  method  of  life  was  to  study  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  and  to  allot  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  his  public  busineiis. 
His  usual  exercise  was  riding,  till,  in  hjs 
latter  years,  his  distempers  made  it  more 
proper  for  him  to  walk :  when  he  was 
weary,  he  amused  himself  with  playing 
on  the  violin. 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  to  retire  to 
his  house  in  the  country,  where  he  had 
a  garden  stored  with  all  the  herbs  and 
trees  which  the  climate  would  bear; 
here  he  used  to  enjoy  his  hours  unmo- 
lested, and  prosecute  his  studies  without 
interruption. 

The  diligence  with  which  he  pursned 
his  studies  is  sufficiently  evident  from  his 
success.  Statesmen  and  generals  may 
grow  great  by  unexpected  accidents,  and 
a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
neither  procured  nor  foreseen  by  them- 
selves :  but  reputation  in  the  learned 
world  must  be  the  effect  of  industry  and 
'  capacity.  Boerhaave  lost  none  of  his 
hours,  but,  when  he  had  attained  one 
science,  attempted  another:  he  added 
physic  to  divinity,  chymistry  to  the  ma- 
thematics, and  anatomy  to  botany.  He 
examined  systems  by  experiments,  and 
formed  experiments  into  systems.  He 
neither  neglected  the  observations  of 
others,  nor  blindly  submitted  to  cele- 
brated names.  He  neither  thought  so 
highly  of  himself  as  to  imagine  he  could 
receive  no  light  from  books,  nor  so 
meanly  as  to  believe  he  could  discover 
nothing  bnt  was  to  be  learned  from  them. 
He  examined  the  observations  of  other 
men,  but  trusted  only  to  his  own. 

Nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the  art 
of  recommending  truth  by  elegance,  and 
embellishing  the  philosopher  with  polite 
literature :  he  knew  that  but  a  small  part 
of  mankind  will  sacrifice  their  pleasure 
to  their  improvement,  and  those  authors 
who  would  find  many  readers,  must  en- 
deavour to  please  while  they  instruct. 

He  knew  the  importance  of  his  own 
writings  to  mankind,  and  lest  he  might 


by  a  ronghness  and  barbarity  of  style, 
too  frequent  among  men  of  great  learn- 
ing, disappoint  his  own  intentions,  and 
make  his  labours  less  useful,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  politer  arts  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.  Thus  was  his  learning  at  once 
various  and  exact,  profound  and  agree- 
able. 

But  his  knowledge^  however  nncom- 
roon,  holds,  in  his  character,  bnt  the  se- 
cond place ;  his  virtue  was  yet  onnch 
more  uncommon  than  bis  learning.  He 
was  an  admirable  example  of  temper- 
ance, fortitude,  hnmility,  and  devotion. 
His  piety,  and  a  religions  sense  of  bis 
dependence  on  God,  was  the  basis  of  all 
his  virtues,  and  the  principle  of  his  whole 
conduct.  He  was  too  sensible  of  his 
weakness  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  himself, 
or  to  conceive  that  he  could  snbdne  pas- 
sion, or  withstand  temptation,  by  his 
own  natural  power ;  he  attributed  every 
good  thought,  and  every  laudable  action, 
to  the  Father  of  goodness.  Being  once 
asked  by  a  friend,  who  had  often  ad- 
mired his  patience  under  great  provoca- 
tions, whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  angry,  and  by  what  means  he  had  so 
entirely  suppressed  that  iropetnons  and 
ungovernable  passion  ?  he  answered,  with 
the  utmost  frankness  and  sincerity,  that 
he  was  naturally  quick  of  resentment, 
but  that  he  had,  by  daily  prayer  and  me- 
ditation, at  length  attained  to  this  mas- 
tery over  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  rose  in  the  morning,  it 
was,  throughout  his  whole  life,  his  daily 
practice  to  retire  for  an  hoar  to  private 
prayer  and  meflitation ;  this,  he  often 
told  his  friends,  gave  him  spirit  and  vi- 
gour in  the  business  of  the  day,  and  this 
he  therefore  commended  as  the  best  rule 
of  life;  for  nothing,  he  knew,  could  sup- 
port the  soul  in  all  distresses  bnt  a  con- 
fidence in  a  Supreme  Being,  nor  can  a 
steady  and  rational  magnanimity  flow 
from  any  other  source  than  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  divine  favour. 

He  asserted  on  all  occasions  the  divine 
autltority  and  sacred  eflicacy  of  the  holy 
scriptures;  and  maintained  that  they 
alone  taught  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
that  they  only  could  give  peace  of  mindt 
The  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  the  frequent  subject  of  his  conversa- 
tion. A  strict  obedience  to  the  doctrine, 
and  a  diligent  imitation  of  the  example, 
of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  he  often  declared 
to  be  the  foundation  of  true  tranquillity. 
He  recommended  to  his  friends  a  careful 
observation  of  the  precept  of  Moses  con- 
cerning the  love  of  God  and  man.  He 
worshiped  God  as  he  is  in  himself, 
without  attempting  to  inquire  into  his  na- 
ture. He  desired  only  to  think  of  God, 
what  God  knows  of  himself.    There  hi 
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stopped,  lest>  hj  indal^ng  his  own  ideas, 
he  shonld  form  a  Deity  from  his  own 
iraagioation,  and  sin  by  falling  down  be- 
fore bim.  To  the  will  of  God  he  paid 
an  absolote  snbmissiou,  without  endea< 
youring  to  discover  tbe  reason  of  his  de- 
terminations ;  and  this  he  accounted  the 
first  and  most  inviolable  dnty  of  a  Chris- 
tian. When  he  heard  of  a  criminal  con- 
demned to  die,  he  used  to  think,  who 
can  tell  whether  this  man  is  not  better 
tlian  I  ?  or,  if  I  am  better,  it  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  myself,  bat  to  the  goodness  of 
God. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Boerbaave, 
whose  words  we  have  added  in  the  note  *. 
So  far  was  this  man  from  being  made 
impious  by  philosophy,  or  vain  by  know- 
ledge, or  by  virtue,  that  he  ascribed  all 
his  abilities  to  the  bounty,  and  all  his 
goodness  to  the  grace  of  God.  May  his 
example  extend  its  influence  to  his  ad- 
mirers  and  followers!  May  those  who 
study  his  writings  imitate  his  life  I  and 
those  who  endeavour  after  his  knowledge 
aspire  likewise  to  his  piety  I 

He  married,  September  17th,  1710, 

•  **  Doctrinam  tacrit  literia  Hebraice  et 
Grsece  traditani,  •oUm  anime  Baiutareni  ct 
af  novit  et  teoAit.  Omni  opportuniute  pro- 
fliebatur  disciplinam,  qiiani'  Je^ut  Christiia 
ore  et  vita  expreiwit,  unice  tranquiliitatem 
dare  roenti.  Semperque  dixit  aniiciH,  paceni 
aoimt  baud  reperiundaiu  niKi  in  magao  Mo«ia 
prsicepto  de  tincero  amore  Dei  et  hominia 
Dene  obsenrato.  Neque  extra  SHcra  nionii- 
nenta  u»piain  tnveniri.  quo<l  meniem  Mrenet. 
Deom  pitts  adoravit,  qui  est.  Inteilifere  de 
Deo,  uoic6  volebat  id,  quod  Deua  de  se  io- 
telliffit.  Eo  contentus  ultra  nihil  requibivit, 
n«  idoloUtria  erraret.  In  voiiiutate  Dei  «ic 
requleacebat,  ut  illina  nullam  omninn  ratio- 
uem  iadagandaoi  putaret.  Hanc  unice  an- 
premam  omnium  legem  esse  conteiidebat; 
deliberatacunatantiaperfectiiiiimecolendam. 
De  alii*  et  seipao  aentiebat :  at  quotiea  cri- 
Dinia  reo«  ad  poenaa  leulea  damnatoa  audiret, 
aemper  cogitaret,  asepe  dtcerer :  "  Quia  dixe- 
rat  anoou  me  sint  melioreal  Utique,  si  tpae 
melior,  id  non  mibi  auciori  iribuendum  e»ae 
palam  aio,  couOteor;  aed  iia  largienti  Deo." 
Orig.  Edit. 


Mary  Drolenveaux,  the  only  daughter  of 
a  burgomaster  of  Ley  den,  by  whom  he 
had  Joanna  Maria,  who  survives  her  fa- 
ther, and  three  other  children  who  died 
in  their  infancy. 

The  works  of  this  great  writer  are  so 
generally  known,  and  so  highly  esteemed, 
that,  though  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
enumerate  them  in  tbe  order  of  time 
in  which  they  were  published,  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  give  any  other  account  of 
them. 

He  published  in  1707,  '  Institutiones 
Medicae,'  to  which  he  added  in  1708, 
*  Aphorismi  de  cognoscendis  et  curandis 
Morbis.' 

1710, '  Index  Stirpium  in  Horto  Aca- 
demico.' 

1719,  '  De  Materia  Medica,  et  Reme- 
diorum  Formulis  Liber;'  and  in  1727,  a 
second  edition. 

1720,  *  Alter  Index  Stirpium,'  &c. 
adorned  with  plates,  and  containing  twice 
the  number  of  plants  as  the  former. 

1722,  <  Epistola  ad  cl.  Ruiscliiiim,  qua 
Sententiam  Malpighianam  de  Glandulis 
defendit.' 

1724,  '  Atrocis  nee  prius  descripti 
Morbi  Historia  illustrissimi  Baronis 
Wassenariae.' 

1725,  '  Opera  Anatomies  etChirurgica 
Andreas  Yesalii,'  with  the  life  of  Yesa- 
lius. 

1728,  '  Altera  atrocis  rarissimique 
Morbi  Marchionis  de  Sancto  Albano 
Historia.' 

'  Anctores  de  Lne  Aphrodisiaca,  cum 
tractatu  praefixo.' 

1731, '  Aretaei  Cappadocis  nova  Editio.' 

1732,  *  Elementa  Chemise.' 

1734, '  Observata  de  Argento  vivo,  ad 
Reg.  Soc.  et  Acad.  Scient.' 

These  are  the  writings  of  the  great 
Boerbaave,  which  have  made  all  enco* 
miums  useless  and  vain,  since  no  man 
can  attentively  peruse  them  without  ad- 
miring the  abilities,  and  reverencing  tbe 
virtue  of  the  author. 
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At  a  time  Mrhen  a  nation  is  engaged  in 
a  war  with  an  enemy,  wliose  insalts, 
ravages,  and  barbarities,  have  long  called 
for  vengeance,  an  accoant  of  soch  Eng- 
lish commanders  as  have  merited  the 
acknowledgments  of  posterity,  by  ex- 
tending the  power  and  raiungthe  hononr 
of  their  country,  seems  to  be  no  impro- 
per entertainment  for  our  readers  * .  We 
shall  therefore  attempt  a  succinct  narra- 
tion of  the  life  and  actions  of  Admiral 
Blake,  in  which  we  have  nothing  farther 
in  view  than  to  do  justice  to  his  bravery 
and  conduct,  without  intending  any  pa* 
rallel  between  his  achievements  and  those 
of  our  present  admirals. 

Robert  Blake  was  born  at  Bridge- 
water,  in  Somersetshire,  in  August,  1598, 
his  father  being  a  merchant  of  that  place, 
who  had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune 
by  the  Spanish  trade.  Of  his  earliest 
years  we  have  no  account,  and  therefore 
can  amuse  the  reader  with  none  of  those 
prognostics  of  his  future  actions,  so  often 
met  with  in  memoirs. 

In  1615  he  entered  into  the  university 
of  Oxford,  where  he  continued  till  1623, 
though  without  being  much  countenanced 
or  caressed  by  his  superiors,  for  he  was 
more  than  once  disappointed  in  his  en- 

•  This  Life  was  printed  in  the  Gentleman'!* 
Magazine  for  ihe  year  1740, 


deavours  after  academical  preferments* 
It  is  observable  that  Mr.  Wood  (in  his 
Athens  Oxonienses)  ascribes  the  repulse 
be  met  with  at  Wadham  GoUege,  where 
he  was  competitor  for  a  felloyvship,  either 
to  want  of  learning,  or  of  stature.  With 
regard  to  the  firat  objection,  the  same 
writer  had  before  informed  us,  that  he 
was  an  early  riser  and  studious,  though 
he  sometimes  relieved  his  attention  by 
the  amusements  of  fowling  and  fisl^flg. 
As  it  is  highly  probable  that  be  did  not 
want  capacity,  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude, upon  this  confession  of  his  dili« 
gence,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  being 
learned,  at  least  in  the  degree  requisite  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  fellowship ;  and  may 
safely  ascribe  bis  disappointment  to  his 
want  of  stature,  it  being  the  custom  of 
Sir  Henry  Savil,  then  warden  of  that 
college,  to  pay  much  regard  to  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  those  who  solicited 
preferment  in  that  society.  So  much  do 
the  greatest  events  owe  sometimes  to 
accident  or  folly! 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native 
place,  where  "  he  lived,"  says  Claren- 
don, "  without  any  appearance  of  ambi- 
tion to  be  a  greater  man  than  he  was,  but 
inveighed  with  great  freedom  against  the 
licence  of  the  times,  and  power  of  the 
court." 

In  1640  be  was  chosen  burgess  for 
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Bridgewater  by  tbe  Poritaa  i>arty,  to 
'Whom  he  had  recommended  himself  by 
the  disapprobation  of  Bishop  Land's  vio- 
lence and  severity,  and  his  noncompli- 
ance with  those  new  ceremonies  which 
be  was  then  endeavouring  to  introduce. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  oat,  Blake, 
in  conformity  with  his  avowed  principles, 
declared  for  the  parliament ;  and,  think- 
ing a  bare  declaration  for  right  not  all 
the  doty  of  a  good  man,  raised  a  troop 
of  dragoons  for  his  party,  and  appeared 
in  the  field  with  so  moch  bravery,  that 
he  was  in  a  short  time  advanced,  with- 
out meeting  any  of  those  obstructions 
which  he  had  encountered  in  the  univer- 
nty. 

In  1645  he  was  governor  of  Taunton; 
when  the  lord  Goring  came  before  it  with 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  town 
was  ill  fortified,  and  unsnpplied  with 
almost  every  thing  necessary  for  sup- 
porting a  siege.  The  state  of  this  garri- 
son encouraged  Colonel  Windham,  who 
was  acquainted  with  Blakci  to  propose 
a  capitulation ;  which  was  rejected  by 
Blake  with  indignation  and  contempt: 
nor  were  either  menaces  or  persuasions 
of  any  effect,  for  he  maintained  the  place 
under  all  its  disadvantages,  till  the  siege 
was  raised  by  the  parliament's  army. 

He  continued,  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, to  give  proofs  of  an  insuperable 
conrage,  and  a  steadiness  of  resolution 
not  to  be  shaken  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his 
firm  adherence  to  the  parliament,  joined 
with  the  borough  of  Taunton  in  returning 
thanks  for  their  resolution  to  make  no 
more  addresses  to  the  king.  Yet  was 
be  so  far  from  approving  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  that  he  made  no  scruple  of 
declaring,  that  he  would  venture  his  life 
to  save  him,  as  willingly  as  he  had  done 
to  serve  the  parliament. 

In  February,  1648-9,  he  was  made  a 
commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  appointed 
to  serve  on  that  element,  for  which  he 
seems  by  nature  to  have  been  designed. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  in  pursuit 
of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  shut  up  in 
the  harbour  of  Kingsale,  in  Ireland,  for 
several  months,  till  want  of  provisions 
and  despair  of  relief  excited  the  prince 
to  make  a  daring  effort  for  his  escape,  by 
forcing  through  the  parliament's  fleet : 
this  design  he  executed  with  bis  usual 
intrepidity,  and  succeeded  in  it,  though 
with  the  loss  of  three  ships.  He  was 
pursued  by  Blake  to  the  coast  of  Portu- 

fal,   where  he   was  received  into  the 
'agns,  and  treated  with  great  distinction 
by  the  Portuguese. 

Blake,  coming  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  sent  to  the  king  a  messenger,  to 
inform  him,  that  the  fleet  in  his  port  be- 
longing to  the  public  enemies  of  the  com- 


monwealth of  England,  he  demanded 
leave  to  fall  upon  it.  This  being  refused, 
though  the  refusal  was  in  very  soft  terms, 
and  accompanied  with  declarations  of 
esteem,  and  a  present  of  provisions,  sO 
exasperated  the  admiral,  that,  without 
any  hesitation,  he  fell  upon  the  Portu- 
guese fleet,  then  returning  from  Brasil, 
of  which  he  took  seventeen  ships,  and 
burnt  three.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
the  king  of  Portugal,  alarmed  at  so  un- 
expected a  destruction,  ordered  Prince 
Rupert  to  attack  him,  and  retake  the 
Brasil  ships.  Blake  carried  home  his 
prizes  without  molestation,  the  prince 
not  having  force  enough  to  pursue  him« 
and  well  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
quitting  a  port  where  he  could  no  longer 
be  protected. 

B^ake  soon  supplied  his  fleet  with  pro^ 
vision,  and  received  CMrders  to  make  re^ 
prisals  upon  the  French,  who  had  suffered 
their  privateers  to  molest  the  English 
trade ;  an  injury  which,  in  those  days> 
was  always  immediately  resented,  and  if 
not  repaired,  certainly  punished.  Sailing 
with  this  commission,  he  took  in  his  way 
a  French  man-of-war  valued  at  a  million* 
How  this  ship  happened  to  be  so  rich» 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  as  it  was  a 
cruiser,  it  is  probable  the  rich  lading  was 
the  accumulated  plunder  of  many  prizes* 
Then  following  the  unfortunate  Rupert, 
whose  fleet  by. storms  and  battles  was 
now  reduced  to  five  ships,  into  Cartha- 
gena,  he  demanded  leave  of  the  Spanish 
governor  to  attack  him  in  the  harbour* 
but  received  the  same  answer  which  had 
been  returned  before  by  the  Portuguese : 
*'  That  they  had  a  right  to  protect  all 
ships  that  came  into  their  dominions; 
that  if  the  admiral  were  forced  in  thither, 
he  should  find  the  same  security;  and 
that  he  required  him  not  to  violate  the 
peace  of  a  neutral  port."  Blake  with- 
drew, upon  this  answer,  into  the  Mediter<r 
ranean ;  and  Rupert  then  leaving  Car-r 
thagena,  entered  the  port  of  Afalaga, 
where  he  burnt  and  sunk  several  English 
merchant  ships.  Blake,  judging  this  to 
be  an  infringement  of  the  neutrality  pro- 
fessed by  the  Spaniards,  now  made  no 
scruple  to  fall  upon  Rupert's  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of  Malaga,  and  having  destroyed 
three  of  his  ships,  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
sea,  and  take  sanctuary  at  the  Spanish 
court. 

In  February,  1650-1,  Blake,  still  con- 
tinuing to  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
met  a  French  ship  of  considerable  force^ 
and  commanded  the  captain  to  come  on 
board,  there  being  no  war  declared  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  captain, 
when  he  came,  was  asked  by  him,  whe- 
ther "  he  was  willing  to  lay  down  his 
sword,  and  yield ;'   which  he  gallant)^ 
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refused,  thoagh  in  his  enemy's  power. 
Blalce,  scorning  to  take  advantage  of  an 
artifice,  and  detesting  tlie  appearance  of 
treachery,  told  him,  '*  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  go  back  to  his  ship,  and  de- 
fend it  as  long  as  be  conld."  The  cap- 
tain willingly  accepted  his  offer,  and 
after  a  fight  of  two  hours  confessed  him- 
self conquered,  kissed  his  sword,  and 
surrendered  it. 

In  1652  broke  out  the  memorable  war 
between  the  two  commonwealths  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland ;  a  war,  in  which  the 
greatest  admirals  that  perhaps  any  age 
has  produced  were  engaged  on  each  side, 
in  which  nothing  less  was  contested  than 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  which  was 
carried  on  with  vigour,  animosity,  and 
resolution,  proportioned  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  dispute.  The  chief  com- 
manders of  the  Dutch  fleets  were  Van 
Trump,  De  Rnyter,  and  De  Witt,  the 
most  celebrated  names  of  their  own  na- 
tion, and  who  had  been  perhaps  more 
renowned  had  they  been  opposed  by  any 
other  enemies.  The  States  of  Holland, 
having  carried  on  their  trade  without  op- 
position,  and  almost  without  competition, 
not  only  during  the  unactive  reign  of 
James  I.  but  during  the  commotions  of 
England,  had  arrived  to  that  height  of 
naval  power,  and  that  affluence  of  wealth, 
that,  with  the  arrogance  which  a  long 
continued  prosperity  naturally  produces, 
they  began  to  invent  new  claims,  and  to 
treat  other  nations  with  insolence,  which 
nothing  can  defend  but  superiority  of 
force.  They  had  for  some  time  made 
uncommon  preparations  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense, and  had  equipped  a  large  fleet, 
without  any  apparent  danger  threatening 
them,  or  any  avowed  design  of  attacking 
their  neighbours.  This  unusual  arma- 
ment was  not  beheld  by  the  English 
without  some  jealousy,  and  care  was 
taken  to  fit  out  such  a  fleet  as  might  se- 
cure the  trade  from  interruption,  and 
the  coasts  from  insults;  of  this  Biake 
was  constituted  admiral  for  nine  months. 
In  this  situation  the  two  nations  re- 
mained, keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon 
each  other,  without  acting  hostilities  on 
either  side,  till  the  18th  of  May,  1652, 
when  Van  Trump  appeared  in  the  Downs 
with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  men  of  war. 
Blake,  who  had  then  but  twenty  ships, 
upon  the  approach  of  the  Dutch  admiral 
saluted  him  with  three  single  shots,  to 
require  that  he  should,  by  striking  his 
flag,  show  that  respect  to  the  English, 
which  is  due  to  every  nation  in  their 
own  dominions ;  to  which  the  Dutchman 
answered  with  a  broadside  ;  and  Blake, 
perceiving  that  he  intended  to  dispute 
the  point  of  honour,  advanced  with  his 
own  ships  before  the  rest. of  his  fleet, 


that,  if  it  were  possible,  a  eeneral  battle 
might  be  prevented.  Bat  Uie  Dntcb,  in- 
stead of  admitting  him  to  treat,  fired  npoi 
him  from  their  whole  fleet,  witboat  anj 
regard  to  the  customs  of  war,  or  the  law 
of  nations.  Blake  for  some  time  stood 
alone  against  their  whole  force,  till  the 
rest  of  his  squadron  coming  ap,  the  figlrt 
was  continued  from  between  four  and 
five  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at  night, 
when  the  Dutch  retired  with  the  loss  of 
two  ships,  having  not  destroyed  a  single 
vessel,  nor  more  than  fifteen  men,  most 
of  which  were  on  board  the  admiral,  who, 
as  he  wrote  to  the  parliament,  was  hhn- 
self  engaged  for  four  hours  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  being  the  marie 
at  which  they  aimed  ;  and,  as  Whitlock 
relates,  received  above  a  thousand  shot 
Blake  in  his  letter  acknowledges  the  pv- 
ticular  blessing  and  preservation  of  God, 
and  ascribes  his  success  to  the  justice  <rf 
the  cause,  the  Dutch  having  first  attacked 
him  upon  the  English  coast.  It  is  is- 
deed  little  less  than  miracnlons  that  a 
thousand  great  shot  shoaid  not  do  more 
execution  ;  and  those  who  will  not  adnit 
the  interposition  of  Providence,  may 
draw  at  least  this  inference  from  it,  that 
the  bravest  man  is  not  edvoapt  in  the 
greatest  danger. 

In  July  he  met  the  Datch  fishery  fleet 
with  a  convoy  of  twelve  men  of  war,  ait 
which  he  took,  with  one  hundred  of  tbdr 
herring-busses.  And  in  September,  bda; 
stationed  in  the  Downs  with  about  sixty 
sail,  he  discovered  the  Dutch  adminb 
De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter  wkh  near  the 
same  number,  and  advanced  towards 
them ;  but  the  Dutch  being  obliged,  by 
the  nature  of  their  coast,  and  shallowness 
of  their  rivers,  to  build  their  ships  ia 
such  a  manner  that  they  require  less 
depth  of  water  than  the  Knglish  vessdb, 
took  advantage  of  the  form  of  their  skip- 
ping, and  sheltered  themselves  behind  a 
flat,  called  Kentish  Knock  ;  so  that  the 
English,  finding  some  of  their  drips 
aground,  were  obliged  to  alter  their 
course;  but  perceiving  early  the  next 
morning  that  the  Hollanders  had  for- 
saken their  station,  they  porsned  them 
with  all  the  speed  that  the  wind,  whieh 
was  weak  and  uncertain,  allowed,  bat 
found  themselves  unable  to  reach  then 
with  the  bulk  of  their  fleet,  and  there- 
fore detached  some  of  the  lightest  fiigates 
to  chase  them.  These  came  so  near  as 
to  fire  upon  them  abodt  three  in  the 
afternoon ;  but  the  Dutch,  instead  of 
tacking  about,  hoisted  their  sails,  steered 
toward  their  own  coast,  and  finding  thoa- 
selves  the  next  day  followed  by  the  whole 
English  fleet,  retired  into  (ioree.  The 
sailors  were  eager  to  attack  them  in  their 
own  harbours;  but  a   conneil  of  war 
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being  convened,  it  was  judged  impni 
dent  to  hazard  the  fleet  upon  the  shoals, 
or  to  engage  in  any  important  enterprise 
withont  a  fresh  snppiy  of  provisions. 

That  in  this  engagement  the  victory 
belonged  to  the  English  is  beyond  dis- 
pute, since,  without  the  loss  of  one  ship, 
and  with  no  more  than  forty  men  killed, 
they  drove  the  enemy  into  his  own  ports, 
took  the  rear  admiral  and  another  vessel, 
and  so  discouraged  the  Dutch  admirals, 
who  had  not  agreed  in  their  measures, 
that  De  Rnyter,  who  had  declared  against 
baxarding  a  battle,  desired  to  resign  his 
commission,  and  De  Witt,  who  had  in- 
sisted upon  fighting,  fell  sick,  as  it  was 
supposed,  with  vexation.  But  how  great 
the  loss  of  the  Dutch  was,  is  not  cer- 
tainly known ;  that  two  ships  were  taken 
tbey  are  too  wise  to  deny,  but  affirm  that 
those  two  were  all  that  were  destroyed. 
The  English,  on  the  other  side,  affirm 
that  three  of  their  vessels  were  disabled 
at  the  first  encounter,  that  their  numbers 
on  the  second  day  were  visibly  dimi- 
nished, and  that  on  the  last  day  they  saw 
three  or  four  ships  sink  in  their  flight. 

De  Witt  being  now  discharged  by  the 
Hollanders  as  unfortunate,  and  the  chief 
command  restored  to  Van  Trump,  great 
preparations  were  made  for  retrieving 
their  reputation,  and  repairing  their  losses. 
Their  endeavours  were  assisted  by  the 
English  themselves,  now  made  factions 
by  success ;  the  men  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  civil  administration  being  jealous 
of  those  whose  military  commands  had 
procured  so  much  honour,  lest  they  who 
raised  them  should  be  eclipsed  by  them. 
iSnch  is  generally  the  revolution  of  affairs 
in  every  state ;  danger  and  distress  pro- 
duce unanimity  and  bravery,  virtues 
which  are  seldom  unattended  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  success  is  the  parent  of  pride, 
and  pride  of  jealousy  and  faction ;  fac- 
tion makes  way  for  calamity,  and  happy 
is  that  nation  whose  calamities  renew 
their  unanimity.  Such  is  the  rotation  of 
interests,  that  equally  tend  to  hinder  the 
total  destruction  of  a  people,  and  to  ob- 
struct an  exorbitant  increase  of  power. 

Blake  had  weakened  his  fleet  by  many 
detachments,  and  lay  with  no  more  than 
forty  sail  in  the  Downs,  very  ill  provided 
both  with  men  and  ammunition,  and  ex- 
pecting new  supplies  from  those  whose 
animosity  hindered  them  from  providing 
them,  and  who  chose  rather  to  see  the 
trade  of  their  country  distressed,  than  the 
sea  officers  exalted  by  a  new  acquisition 
of  honour  and  influence. 

Van  Trump,  desirous  of  distinguishing 
himself  at  the  resumption  of  his  com- 
mand by  some  remarkable  action,  had 
assembled  eighty  ships  of  war,  and  ten 


where  Blake,  with  whose  condition  and 
strength  he  was  probably  acquainted, 
was  then  stationed.  Blake,  not  able  to 
restrain  his  natural  ardour,  or  perhaps 
not  fully  informed  of  the  superiority  of 
his  enemies,  put  out  to  encounter  them, 
though  his  fleet  was  so  weakly  manned, 
that  half  of  his  ships  were  obliged  to  lie 
idle  withont  engaging,  for  want  of  sailors. 
The  force  of  the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was 
therefore  sustained  by  about  twenty-two 
ships.  Twoofthe  English  frigates, named 
theVanguard  and  theVictory ,  aAer  having 
for  a  long  time  stood  engaged  amidst  the 
whole  Dutch  fleet,  broke  through  without 
much  injurv,  nor  did  the  English  lose 
any  ships  till  the  evening,  when  the  Gar- 
land, carrying  forty  guns,  was  boarded 
at  once  by  two  great  ships,  which  were 
opposed  by  the  English  till  they  had 
scarcely  any  men  left  to  defend  the  decks ; 
then  retiring  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel,  they  blew  up  their  decks,  which 
were  now  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and 
at  length  were  overpowered  and  taken. 
The  Bonaventure,  a  stout  well  built  mer- 
chant ship,  going  to  relieve  the  Garland, 
was  attacked  by  a  man  of  war,  and,  after 
a  stout  resistance,  in  which  the  captain, 
whodefended  her  with  the  utmost  bra  very, 
was  killed,  was  likewise  carried  off*  by 
the  Dutch.  Blake,  in  the  Triumph,  see- 
ing the  Garland  in  distress,  pressed  for- 
ward to  relieve  her,  but  in  his  way  had 
his  foremast  shattered,  and  was  himself 
boarded ;  but  beating  off  the  enemies, 
he  disengaged  himself,^nd  retired  into 
the  Thames  with  the  loss  only  of  two 
ships  of  force,  and  four  small  frigates, 
but  with  his  whole  fleet  much  shattered. 
Nor  was  the  victory  gained  at  axheap 
rate,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  ilispro- 
portion  of  strength ;  for  of  the  Dutch 
flag-ships  one  was  blown  up,  and  the 
other  tWQ.disabled  ;  a  proof  of  the  Engw 
lish  bravery,  which  should  have  induct 
Van  Trump  to  have  spared  the  insolence 
of  carrying  a  broom  at  his  topmast  in  his 
triumphant  passage  through  the  Channel, 
which  he  intended  as  a  declaration  that 
he  would  sweep  the  seas  of  the  English 
shipping ;  this,  which  he  had  little  reason 
to  think  of  accomplishing,  he  soon  after 
perished  in  attempting. 

There  are  sometimes  observations  and 
inquiries,  which  all  historians  seem  to 
decline  by  agreement,  of  which  this  ac- 
tion may  afford  us  an  example :  nothing 
appears  at  the  first  view  more  to  demand 
our  curiosity,  or  afford  matter  for  ex- 
amination, than  this  wild  encounter  of 
twenty-two  ships  with  a  force,  according 
to  their  accounts  who  favour  the  Dutch, 
three  times  superior.  Nothing  can  justify 
a  commander  in  fighting  under  such  dip 


fireships,  and  steered  towards  the  Downs,  I  advantages,  but  the  impossibility  of 
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treating.  Bat  wfaftt  hindered  Bl«kc  from 
retiring  m  well  before  the  flgtit  as  after 
it  ?  To  say  he  was  ignorant  of  the  strength 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  is  to  impate  to  him  a 
very  criminal  degree  of  negligence ;  uid, 
At  least,  it  mast  be  confessed  that,  from 
the  time  he  saw  tliem,  tie  coald  not  bat 
know  that  they  were  too  powerfal  to  be 
opposed  by  him,  and  even  then  there 
was  time  for  retreat.  To  urge  the  ardour 
of  his  sailors,  is  to  divest  him  of  the  ai^ 
thority  of  a  commander,  and  to  charge 
him  with  the  most  reproachfai  weakness 
that  can  enter  into  the  character  of  a  ge- 
neral. To  mention  the  impetaosity  of 
liis  own  courage,  is  to  make  l^e  blame  of 
his  temerity  eqoal  to  the  praise  of  his 
▼atonr;  which  seems  indeed  to  be  the 
most  gentle  censare  that  the  truth  of  his- 
tory will  allow.  We  mast  then  admit, 
amidst  oar  eologies  and  applauses,  that 
the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  valiant  Blake 
was  once  betrayed  to  an  inconsiderate 
and  desperate  enterprise,  by  the  resist- 
less ardour  of  his  own  spirit,  and  a 
noble  jealousy  of  the  honoor  of  his 
.eountry« 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  revenging  his  loss,  and  re- 
training the  insolence  of  the  Dutch.  On 
the  18th  of  February,  1652-3,  Blake  being 
■at  the  head  of  eighty  sail,  and  assisted, 
at  his  own  request,  by  colonels  Monk 
and  Dean,  espied  Van  Trump  with  a 
fleet  of  above  one  hundred  men  of  war 
as  Clarendon  relates,  of  seventy  by  their 
own  public  accounts,  and  three  hundred 
merchant-ships  under  his  convoy.  The 
English,  with  their  usual  intrepidity,  ad- 
vanced towards  them  ;  and  Blake  in  the 
Triumph,  in  which  he  always  led  his 
fleet,  with  twelve  ships  more,  came  to  an 
engagement  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Dutch  fleet,  and  by  the  disparity  of  their 
force  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
having  received  in  his  hull  no  fewer  than 
seven  hundred  shots,  when  Lawson  in 
the  Fairfax  came  to  his  assistance.  The 
rest  of  the  English  fleet  now  came  in, 
and  the  fight  was  continued  with  the  ut- 
most degree  of  vigour  and  resolution, 
till  the  night  gave  the  Dutch  an  opportu- 
nity of  retiring,  with  the  loss  of  one  flag- 
ship, and  six  other  men  of  war.  The 
English  had  many  vessels  damaged,  but 
none  lost.  On  board  Lawson'sship  were 
killed  one  hundred  men,  and  as  many  on 
board  Blake's,  who  lost  his  captain  and 
secretary,  and  himself  received  a  wound 
in  the  thigh. 

Blake  having  set  ashore  his  wounded 
men,  sailed  in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump, 
who  sent  his  convoy  l>erore,  and  himself 
retired  fighting  towards  BuUoign.  Blake 
ordered  his  light  frigates  to  follow  the 
merchants,  stiU  continued  to  harass  Van 


Trump,  and  on  the  third  day,  the  90tli 
of  Febroary,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an- 
other battle,  in  which  Van  Trump  once 
more  retired  before  the  English,  and 
making  use  of  the  peculiar  form  of  his 
shipping,  secured  himself  in  the  shoals. 
The  accounts  of  this  fight,  as  of  all  the 
others,  are  various ;  but  the  Dutch  writers 
themselves  confess  that  they  lost  eight 
men  of  war,  and  more  than  twenty  mer- 
chant-ships I  and  it  is  probable  that  tbej 
suffered  much  more  tiumthey  are  willing 
to  alk>w,  for  these  repeated  defeats  pnK 
voked  the  common  people  to  riots  and 
insurrections,  and  oblieed  the  States  to 
ask,  though  ineffectually,  for  peace. 

In  April  following  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  England  was  changed,  and  the 
supreme  authority  assumed  by  Crom- 
well ;  upon  which  occasion  Blake,  with 
his  associates,  declared  that,  notwith- 
standingthe  changein  tlie  administration, 
they  should  still  be  ready  to  discharge 
their  trust,  and  to  defend  the  nation  ftom 
insults,  injuries,  and  encroachments. 
"  It  is  not,"  says  Blake,  '*  the  business 
of  a  seaman  to  mind  state  affairs,  bat  to 
hinder  foreigners  from  fooling  us."  This 
was  the  priuci(4e  from  which  he  never 
deviated,  and  which  he  always  endea- 
voured to  inculcate  in  the  fleet,  as  tlie 
surest  foundation  of  unanimity  and  steadi- 
ness. '*  Disturb  not  one  another  with 
domestic  disputes,  but  remember  that 
we  are  Enghsh,  and  our  enemies  are 
foreigners.  Enemies  which,  let  what 
party  soever  prevail,  it  is  equally  the  in- 
terest of  our  country  to  humble  and  re- 
strain.'' 

After  the  30th  of  April,  1653,  Blake, 
Monk,  and  Dean,  sailed  out  of  the  Eng- 
lish harbours  with  one  hundred  men  oif 
war,  and,  finding  the  Dutch  with  seventy 
sail  on  their  own  coasts,  drove  them  to 
the  Texel,  and  took  fifty  doggers.  Then 
they  sailed  northward  in  pursoit  of  Van 
Trump,  who,  having  a  fleet  of  merchants 
under  his  convoy,  durst  not  enter  the 
Channel,  but  steered  towards  the  Soond, 
and  by  great  dexterity  and  address 
escaped  the  three  English  admirals,  and 
brought  all  his  ships  into  their  harbour ; 
then,  knowing  that  Blake  was  still  in  the 
North,  came  before  Dover,  and  fired 
upon  that  town,  but  was  driven  off  by 
the  castle. 

Monk  and  Dean  stationed  themsdves 
again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and 
blocked  up  the  Dutch  in  their  own  ports 
with  eighty  sail;  but  hearing  that  Van 
Trump  was  at  Goree  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men  of  war,  they  ordered  all 
ships  of  force  in  the  river  and  ports  to 
repair  to  them. 

On  June  3d,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an 
engagement,  in  the  beginning  of  which 
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Detn  was  carried  oflf  hy  a  cannon  ball ; 
yet  the  fight  continued  from  aboat  twelve 
to  six  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Dutch 
gave  way,  and  retreated  fighting. 

On  the  4tb,  in  the  afternoon,  Blalce 
eame  op  with  eighteen  flresh  ships,  and 
procured  the  English  a  complete  victory ; 
■or  could  the  Dutch  any  otherwise  pre- 
serve their  ships  than  by  retiring  once 
more  into  the  flats  and  shallows,  where 
the  largest  of  the  English  vessels  could 
oot  approach. 

In  this  battle  Van  Tmmp  boarded  Vice- 
admiral  Pen;  but  was  beaten  off,  and 
himself  boarded,  and  reduced  to  blow  up 
his  decks,  of  which  the  English  had  gotten 
possession.  He  was  then  entered  at  once 
by  Pen  and  another ;  nor  could  possibly 
have  escaped,  had  not  De  Ruyter  and 
De  Witt  arrived  at  that  instant  and  res- 
cued him. 

However  the  Dutch  may  endeavour  to 
extenuate  their  loss  in  this  battle,  by  ad- 
mitting no  more  than  eight  ships  to  have 
been  taken  or  destroyed,  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  have  received  much  greater 
damages,  not  only  by  the  accounts  of 
more  impartial  historians,  but  by  the  re- 
monstrances and  exclamations  of  their 
admirals  themselves;  Van  Trump  de- 
claring before  the  States,  that  **  without 
a  numerous  reinforcement  of  large  men 
of  war,  he  could  serve  them  no  more ;" 
and  De  Witt  crying  out  before  them, 
with  the  natural  warmth  of  his  character, 
"  Why  should  I  be  silent  before  my 
lords  and  masters?  The  English  are  our 
masters,  and  by  consequence  masters  of 
the  sea." 

In  November,  1654,  Blak6  was  sent 
by  Cromwell  into  the  Mediterranean 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  received  the  homage  of  all  that 

Eart  of  the  world,  being  equally  courted 
y    the  haughty    Spaniards,  the  surly 
Dotch,  and  the  lawless  Algeiines. 

In  March,  1650,  having  forced  Algiers 
to  sabmission,  he  entered  the  harbour  of 
Tnnis,  and  demanded  reparation  for  the 
robberies  practised  upon  the  English  by 
the  pirates  of  that  place,  and  insisted  that 
the  captives  of  his  nation  should  be  set 
at  liberty.  The  governor  having  planted 
batteries  along  the  shore,  and  drawn  up 
his  ships  under  the  castles,  sent  Blake  an 
haughty  and  insolent  answer,  *'  There 
are  our  castles  of  Goletta,  and  Porto  Fe- 
rino,"  said  he,  **  upon  which  you  may 
do  your  worst ;"  adding  other  menaces 
and  insults,  and  mentioning  in  terms  of 
ridicule  the  inequality  of  a  fight  between 
ships  and  castles.  Blake  had  likewise 
demanded  leave  to  take  in  water,  which 
was  refused  him.  Fired  with  this  inhu- 
man and  insolent  treatment,  he  curled 
bis  whiskers,  as  was  his  custom  when  he 


was  angry,  and  entering  Porto  Ferino 
with  his  great  ships,  discharged  his  shot 
so  fast  upon  the  batteries  and  castles, 
that  in  two  hoars  the  guns  were  dis- 
mosnted,  and  the  works  forsaken,  though 
he  was  at  first  exposed  to  the  fire  of  sixty 
cannon.  He  then  ordered  his  officers  to 
send  out  their  long  boats  well  manned  to 
seize  nine  of  the  piratical  ships  lying  in 
the  road,  himself  continuing  to  fire  upon 
the  castle.  This  was  so  bravely  executed, 
that  with  the  loss  of  only  twenty-five  men 
kilted,  and  forty-eight  wounded,  all  the 
ships  were  fired  in  the  sight  of  Tunis. 
Thence  sailing  to  Tripoly,  he  concluded 
a  peace  with  that  nation ;  then  returninx 
to  Tunis,  he  found  nothing  but  submis- 
sion. And  such  indeed  was  his  reputa- 
tioo,  that  he  met  with  no  farther  oppo- 
sition, but  collected  a  kind  of  tribute 
from  the  princes  of  those  countries,  his 
business  being  to  demand  reparation  for 
all  the  injuries  offered  to  the  English 
during  the  civil  wars.  He  exacted  from 
the  duke  of  Tuscany  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  and,  as  it  is  said,  sent  home 
sixteen  ships  laden  with  the  effects, 
which  he  had  received  from  several 
states. 

The  respect  with  which  he  obliged  all 
foreigners  to  treat  his  countrymen,  ap- 

S;ars  from  a  story  related  by  Bishop 
urnet.  When  he  lay  before  Malaga,  in 
a  time  of  peace  with  Spain,  some  of  his 
sailors  went  ashore,  and  meeting  a  pro- 
cession of  the  host,  not  only  refused  to 
pay  any  respect  to  it,  but  laughed  at 
those  that  did.  The  people,  being  put 
by  one  of  the  priests  upon  resenting  this 
indignity,  fell  upon  them  and  beat  them 
severely.  When  they  returned  to  their 
ship,  they  complained  of  their  ill  treat- 
ment; upon  which  Blake senttodemand 
the  priest  who  had  procured  it.  The 
viceroy  answered  that,  having  no  an. 
thority  over  the  priest,  he  could  not  send 
him  :  to  which  Blake  replied,  "  that  he 
did  not  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the 
viceroy's  authority,  but  that  if  the  priest 
were  not  sent  within  three  hours,  he 
would  burn  the  town."  The  viceroy 
then  sent  the  priest  to  him,  who  pleaded 
the  provocation  given  by  the  seamen. 
Blake  bravely  and  rationally  answered, 
that  if  he  had  complained  to  him,  he 
would  have  punished  them  severely,  for 
he  would  not  have  his  men  affront  the 
established  religion  of  any  place ;  but 
that  he  was  angry  that  the  Spaniards 
should  assume  that  power,  for  he  would 
have  all  the  world  know  "  that  an  Eng« 
lishman  was  only  to  be  punished  by  an 
Englishman."  So  having  used  the  priest 
civilly,  he  sent  him  back,  being  satisfied 
that  he  was  in  his  power.  This  condr 
so  much  pleased  Cromwell,  that  he  ' 
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the  letter  in  eoancil  with  great  satlsfac 
tion,  and  said,  "  he  hoped  to  make  the 
name  of  an  Englishman  as  great  at  ever 
that  of  a  Roman  had  been." 

In  1656»  the  Protector  having  declared 
war  against  Spain,  despatched  Blake 
with  twenty-five  men  of  war  to  infest 
their  coasts,  and  intercept  their  shipping. 
In  pnrsuance  of  these  orders  he  cruised 
all  winter  abont  the  Streights,  and  then 
lay  at  the  month  of  the  harbour  of  Gales, 
where  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
Spanish  plate-fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
bay  of  Santa  Crus,  in  the  isle  of  Tene- 
riffe.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1657,  he 
dej^arted  from  Cales,  and  on  the  20th 
arrived  at  Santa  Crnz,  where  he  foond 
sixteen  Spanish  vessels.  The  bay  was 
defended  on  the  north  side  by  a  castle 
well  mounted  with  cannon,  and  in  other, 
parts  with  seven  forts  with  cannon  pro- 
portioned to  the  bigness,  all  united  by  a 
line  of  communication  manned  with 
mnsqueteers.  The  Spanish  admiral  drew 
np  his  small  ships  under  the  cannon  of 
the  castle,  and  stationed  six  great  gal- 
leons with  their  broadsides  to  the  sea : 
an  advantageous  and  prudent  disposition, 
but  of  little  effect  against  the  English 
commander ;  who  determining  to  attack 
them,  ordered  Stayner  to  enter  the  bay 
with  his  squadron ;  then,  posting  some 
of  his  larger  ships  to  play  upon  the  forti* 
fications,  himself  attacked  the  galleons, 
which,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  were  at 
length  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards, 
though  the  least  of  them  was  bigger  than 
the  biggest  of  Blake's  ships,  llie  forts 
and  smaller  vessels  being  now  shattered 
and  forsaken,  the  whole  fleet  was  set  on 
fire,  the  galleons  by  Blake,  and  the 
smallest  vessels  by  Stayner,  the  English 
vessels  being  too  much  shattered  in  the 
fight  to  bring  them  away.  Thus  was  the 
whole  plate-fleet  destroyed,  *'  and  the 
Spaniards,"  according  to  Rapin's  remark, 
"  sustained  a  great  loss  of  ships,  money, 
men,  and  merchandise,  while  the  Eng- 
lish gained  nothing  but  glory."  As  if 
he  that  increases  the  miliury  reputation 
of  a  people  did  not  increase  their  power, 
and  he  that  weakens  his  enemy  in  effect 
strengthens  himself. 

•*  The  whole  action,"  says  Clarendon, 
"  was  so  incredible,  that  all  men,  who 
knew  the  place,  wonderefl  that  any  sober 
roan,  with  what  courage  soever  endowed, 
would  ever  have  undertaken  it,  and  they 
could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  be- 
lieve what  they  had  done:  while  the 
Spaniards  comforted  themselves  with  the 
belief,  that  they  were  devils  and  not  men 
who  had  destroyed  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner. So  much  a  strong  resolution  of 
bold  and  courageous  men  can  bring  to 
pass,  that  no  resistaiice  or  advantage  of 


ground  can  disappoint  (hem  ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined  how  small  a  loss  the 
English  sustained  in  this  unparalleled 
action,  not  one  ship  being  left  behind, 
and  the  killed  and  wounded  not  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  men  ;  when  the  slaugh- 
ter on  board  the  Spanish  ships  and  oa 
shore  was  incredible."  The  general 
cruised  for  some  time  afterwards  with 
his  victorious  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  Cales, 
to  intercept  the  Spanish  shipping;  bnt 
finding  his  constitution  broken  by  the 
fatigue  of  the  last  three  years,  determined 
to  return  home,  and  died  before  he  came 
to  land. 

His  body  was  embalmed,  and  having 
lain  some  time  in  state  at  Greenwich 
house,  was  buried  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel,  with  all  the  funeral  solemnity 
due  to  the  remains  of  a  man  so  famed 
for  his  bravery,  and  so  spotless  in  his  in- 
tegrity ;  nor  is  it  without  regret  that  I 
am  obliged  to  relate  the  treatment  his 
body  met  a  year  after  the  Restoration, 
when  it  was  taken  up  by  express  com- 
mand, and  buried  in  a  pit  in  St.  Marga- 
ret's churchyard.  Had  he  been  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  Charles  1.  to  insult  bis 
body  had  been  a  mean  revenge ;  but  as 
he  was  innocent,  it  was,  at  least,  inhn- 
manity,  and,  perhaps,  ingratitude.  **  Let 
no  man,"  says  the  oriental  proverb,  "  pull 
a  dead  lion  by  the  beard." 

But  that  regard  which  was  denied  his 
body  has  been  paid  to  his  better  remains, 
his  name  and  his  memory.  Nor  has  any 
writer  dared  to  deny  him  the  praise  of 
intrepidity,  honesty,  contempt  of  wealth, 
and  love  of  his  country.  "  He  was  the 
first  man,''  says  Clarendon,  **  that  de- 
clined the  old  track,  and  made  it  appa- 
rent  that  the  sciences  might  be  attained 
in  less  time  than  was  imagined.  He  was 
the  first  man  that  brought  ships  to  con- 
temn castles  on  shore,  which  had  ever 
been  thought  very  formidable,  bnt  were 
discovered  by  him  to  make  a  noise  only, 
and  to  fright  thoke  who  could  rarely  be 
hurt  by  them.  He  was  the  first  that  in- 
fused that  proportion  of  courage  into 
seamen,  by  making  them  see,  by  expe- 
rience, what  mighty  things  they  could 
do  if  they  were  resolved,  and  taught 
them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as  upon  the 
water;  and  though  he  has  been  very 
well  imitated  and  followed,  was  the  first 
that  gave  the  example  of  that  kind  of 
naval  courage,  and  bold  and  resolute 
achievements." 

To  this  attestation  of  his  military  ex. 
cellence,  it  may  be  proper  to  subjoin 
an  account  of  his  moral  character  from 
the  author  of '  Lives  English  and  Foreign.' 
**  He  was  jealous,"  says  that  writer,  •*  of 
the  libertv  of  the  subject,  and  the  gloiy 
of  his  nation ;  and  as  he  made  use  of  no 
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mean  artifices  to  raise  himself  to  the 
liighest  command  at  sea,  so  he  needed  no 
mnterest  but  his  merit  to  support  him  in 
mt.  H  e  scorned  nothing  more  than  money, 
^^hich,  as  fast  as  it  came  in,  was  laid  out 
l>y  him  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and 
to  shoiv  that  he  was  animated  by  that 
brave  public  spirit,  which  has  since  been 
reckoned  rather  romantic  than  heroic. 
And  he  was  so  disinterested,  that  though 
no  man  had  more  opportunities  to  en- 
rich himself  than  he,  who  had  taken  so 
many  millions  from  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land, yet  he  threw  it  all  into  the  public 
treasury,  and  did  not  die  five  hundred 
pounds  richer  than  his  father  left  him ; 
which  the  author  avers  from  his  personal 
knowledge  of  his  family  and  their  cir- 
cumstances, having  been  bred  up  in  it, 
and  often  heard  his  brother  give  this  ac- 
count of  him.  He  was  religious  accord- 
ing to  the  pretended  purity  of  these  times, 


but  would  A-eqaently  allow  himself  to  be 
merry  with  his  oflBcers,  and  by  his  ten- 
derness and  generosity  to  the  seamen 
had  so  endeared  himself  to  them,  that 
when  be  died  they  lamented  his  loss  as 
that  of  a  common  father." 

Instead  of  more  testimonies,  his  cha- 
racter may  be  properly  concluded  with 
one  incident  of  his  life,  by  which  it  ap. 
pears  how  much  the  spirit  of  Blake  was 
superior  to  all  private  views.  His  bro- 
ther, in  the  last  action  with  the  Spaniards, 
having  not  done  his  duty,  was  at  Blake's 
desire  discarded,  and  the  ship  was  given 
to  another ;  yet  was  he  not  less  regardful 
of  him  as  a  brother,  for  when  he  died  he 
left  him  his  estate,  knowing  him  well 
qualified  to  adorn  or  enjoy  a  private  for- 
tune, though  he  had  found  him  unfit  to 
serve  his  country  in  a  public  character, 
bnd  had  therefore  not  suflfered  him  to 
rob  it. 


SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 


Francis  Draklk  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
nian  in  Devonshire,  who  being  inclined 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestants,  at  that 
time  much  opposed  by  Henry  VIII.  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  place  of  residence 
into  Kent  for  refnge,  from  the  persecu- 
tion raised  against  him,  and  those  of  the 
same  opinion,  by  the  law  of  the  si:ii 
articles. 

How  long  be  lived  there,  or  how  he 
was  supported,  was  not   known  ;    nor 


have  we  any  account  of  the  first  years 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  life,  of  any  dispo- 
sition to  hazards  and  adventures  which 
might  have  been  discovered  in  his  child-^ 
hood,  or  of  the  education  which  qualified 
him  for  such  wonderful  attempts. 

We  are  only  informed,  that  he  was  put 
apprentice  by  his  father  to  the  master  of 
a  small  vessel  that  traded  to  France  and 
the  Low  Countries,  under  whom  he  pro- 
bably learned  the  rudiments  of  naviga- 
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tion,  and  familiarised  himseif  to  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  sea. 

Bnt  how  few  opportnnities  soever  he 
might  have  in  this  part  of  his  life  for  the 
exercise  of  his  courage,  he  gave  so  many 
proofs  of  diligence  and  fidelity,  that  his 
master  dying  unmarried  left  him  his  little 
vessel  in  reward  of  his  services;  a  cir- 
camstance  that  deserves  to  remembered, 
not  only  as  it  may  illustrate  the  private 
character  of  this  brave  man,  but  as  it 
may  hint,  to  all  those  who  may  hereafter 
propose  his  conduct  for  their  imitation. 
That  virtue  is  the  surest  foundation  both 
of  reputation  and  fortune,  and  that  the 
first  step  to  greatness  is  to  be  honest* 

If  it  were  not  improper  to  dwell  longer 
on  an  incident  at  the  first  view  so  incon- 
siderable, it  might  be  added,  that  it  de- 
serves the  reflection  of  those,  who,  when 
they  are  engaged  in  affairs  not  ade- 
quate to  their  abilities,  pass  them  over 
with  a  contemptuous  neglect,  and  while 
they  amuse  themselves  with  chimerical 
schemes,  and  plans  of  future  under- 
takings, suffer  every  opportunity  of 
smaller  advantage  to  slip  away  as  nn. 
worthy  their  regard.  They  may  learn 
from  the  example  of  Drake,  that  dili 
gence  in  employments  of  less  conse- 
quence is  the  most  successful  introduction 
to  'greater  enterprises. 

After  having  followed  for  some  time 
his  master's  profession,  he  grew  weary 
of  so  narrow  a  province,  and,  having 
sold  his  little  vessel,  ventured  his  effects 
in  the  new  trade  to  the  West  Indies, 
which,  having  not  been  long  discovered, 
and  very  little  frequented  by  the  English 
till  that  time,  were  conceived  so  much  to 
abound  in  wealth,  that  no  voyage  thither 
could  fail  of  being  recompensed  by  great 
advantages.  Nothing  was  talked  of 
among  the  mercantile  or  adventurous 
part  of  mankind,  but  the  beauty  and 
riches  of  this  new  world.  Fresh  disco- 
veries were  frequently  made,  new  coun- 
tries and  nations  never  heard  of  before 
were  daily  described,  and  it  may  easily 
be  concluded  that  the  relaters  did  not 
diminish  the  merit  of  their  attempts,  by 
suppressing  or  diminishing  any  circum- 
stance that  might  produce  wonder,  or 
excite  curiosity.  Nor  was  their  vanity 
only  engaged  in  raising  admirers,  but 
their  interest  likewise  in  procuring  ad* 
venturers,  who  were  indeed  easily  gained 
by  the  hopes  which  naturally  arise  from 
new  prospects,  though  through  ignorance 
of  the  American  seas,  and  by  the  malice 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  from  the  first 
discovery  of  those  countries  considered 
every  other  nation  that  attempted  to 
follow  them  as  invaders  of  their  rights, 
the  best  concerted  designs  often  mis^ 
carried. 


Among  those  who  suffered  most  from 
the  Spanish  injustice,  was  Captain  John 
Hawkins,  who,  having  been  admitted 
by  the  viceroy  to  traffic  in  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  was,  contrary  to  the  stipulation 
then  made  between  them,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  peace  between  Spain  and 
England,  attacked  without  any  declara- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  obliged,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  to  retire  with  the 
loss  of  four  ships,  and  a  great  number  of 
his  men,  who  were  either  destroyed  or 
carried  into  slavery. 

In  this  voyage  Drak«  had  adventnred 
almost  all  his  fortune,  which  be  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  recover,  both  by  his  own 
private  interest,  and  by  obtaining  letters 
from  Queen  Elizabeth ;  for  the  Spa' 
niards,  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  either 
vindicated  the  injustice  of  the  viceroy, 
or  at  least  forbore  to  redress  it. 

Drake,  thus  oppressed  and  impove- 
rished, retained  at  least  his  courage  and 
his  industry,  that  ardent  spirit  that 
prompted  him  to  adventures,  and  that 
indefatigable  patience  that  enabled  him 
to  surmount  difficulties.  He  did  not  sit 
down  idly  to  lament  misfortunes  which 
Heaven  had  put  it  in  his  power  to  re- 
medy, or  to  repine  at  poverty  while  the 
wealth  of  his  enemies  was  to  b«  gained. 
But  having  made  two  voyages  to  Ame- 
rica for  the  sake  of  gaining  intelUgence 
of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  settlements, 
and  acquainted  himself  with  the  seas  and 
coasts,  he  determined  on  a  third  expedi- 
tion of  more  importance,  by  which  the 
Spaniards  should  find  how  imprudently 
they  always  act  who  injure  and  insult  a 
brave  man. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1572,  Francis 
Drake  set  sail  firom  Plymouth  in  the 
Pascha  of  seventy  tons,  accompanied  by 
the  Swan  of  twenty-five  tons,  commanded 
by  his  brother  John  Drake,  having  in  both 
the  v«asels  seventy-three  men  and  boys, 
with  a  year's  provision,  and  such  artil- 
lery and  ammunition  as  was  necessary 
for  his  undertaking,  which,  however  in- 
credible it  may  appear  to  such  as  consider 
rather  his  force  than  his  fortitude,  was 
no  less  than  to  make  reprisals  upon  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

The  wind  continuing  favourable,  they 
entered,  June  29,  between  Guadalonpe 
and  Dominica,  and  on  July  6th  saw  the 
island  <tf  Santa  Martha ;  then  continuing 
their  course,  after  having  been  becalmed 
for  some  time,  they  arrived  at  Port  Phea- 
sant, so  named  by  Drake  in  a  former 
voyage,  to  the  east  of  Nombre  de  Dios. 
Here  he  proposed  to  build  his  pinnaces, 
which  he  had  brought  in  pieces  ready 
framed  from  Plymouth,  and  was  going 
ashore  with  a  few  men  unarmed,  bat, 
discovering  a  smoke  at  a  distance,  ordered 
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tbe  other  boat  to  follow  him  with  a 
greater  force. 

Then  marching  towards  the  fire,  which 
-wai  in  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  he  found  a 
plate  of  lead  nailed  to  another  tree,  with 
an  inscription  engraved  npon  it  by  one 
Garret,  an  Englishman,  who  had  left  that 
place  but  five  days  before,  and  had  taken 
this  method  of  informing  him  that  the 
Spaniards  had  been  advertised  of  his  in- 
tention to  anchor  at  that  place,  and  that 
It  therefore  would  be  prudent  to  make  a 
veiy  abort  stay  there. 

Bal  Drake  kno^i^g  how  convenient 
this  place  was  for  his  designs,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  hazard  and  waste  of 
time  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  seek- 
ing another  station,  was  equivalent  to  any 
other  danger  which  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Spaniards,  determined 
to  follow  his  first  resolution ;  only,  for 
his  greater  security,  he  ordered  a  kind  of 
palisade,  or  fortification,  to  be  made,  by 
felling  large  trees,  and  laying  the  trunks 
and  branches  one  upon  another  by  the 
side  of  the  river. 

On  July  20,  having  built  their  pin- 
Baces,  and  being  joined  by  one  Captain 
Baose,  who  happened  to  touch  at  tbe 
same  place  with  a  bark  of  fifty  men,  they 
set  sail  towards  Nombre  de  Dios,  and, 
taking  two  frigates  at  the  island  of  Pines, 
were  informed  by  the  Negroes  which 
they  found  in  them,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  place  were  in  expectation  of  some 
soldiers,  which  the  governor  of  Panama 
had  promised,  to  defend  them  from  the 
Symerons,  or  fugitive  Negroes,  who, 
having  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
masters  in  great  numbers,  had  settled 
themselves  under  two  kings,  or  leaders, 
on  each  side  of  the  way  between  Nombre 
de  Dioe  and  Panama,  and  not  only  as- 
serted their  natural  right  to  liberty  and 
independence,  but  endeavoured  to  re- 
venge the  cruelties  they  had  suffered, 
and  had  lately  put  the  inhabitants  of 
Nombre  de  Dios  into  the  utmost  con- 
sternation. 

Those  Negroes  the  captain  set  on  shore 
on  the  main  land,  so  that  tbey  might,  by 
joining  the  Symerons,  recover  their  li- 
berty, or  at  least  might  not  have  it  in 
their  power  to  give  the  people  of  Nom- 
bre de  Dios  any  speedv  information  of 
bis  intention  to  invade  them. 

Then  selecting  fifty-three  men  from  his 
own  company,  and  twenty  from  the  crew 
of  his  new  associate.  Captain  Rause,  he 
embarked  with  them  in  his  pinnaces,  and 
set  sail  for  Nombre  de  Dios. 

On  July  the  28th,  at  night,  he  ap- 
proached the  town  undiscovered,  and 
dropped  his  anchors  under  the  shore, 
intending,  after  his  men  were  refreshed, 
to  begin  the  attack ;  but  finding  that  they 


were  terrifying  each  other  with  formi- 
dable accounts  of  the  strength  of  the 
place,  and  the  multitude  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, he  determined  to  hinder  the  panic 
from  spreading  farther,  by  leading  them 
immediately  to  action;  and  therefore 
ordering  them  to  their  oars,  he  landed 
without  any  opposition,  there  being  only 
one  gunner  upon  the  bay,  though  it  was 
secured  with  six  brass  cannons  of  the 
largest  size  ready  mounted.  But  the 
gunner,  while  they  were  throwing  the 
cannons  from  their  carriages,  alarmed 
the  town,  as  they  soon  discovered  by 
the  bell,  the  drums,  and  the  ntrise  of  the 
people. 

Drake,  leaving  twelve  men  to  guard 
the  pinnaces,  marched  round  the  town 
with  no  great  opposition,  the  men  being 
more  hurt  by  treading  on  the  weapons 
left  on  the  ground  by  the  flying  enemy, 
than  by  the  resistance  which  they  en- 
countered. 

At  length  having  taken  some  of  the 
Spaniards,  Drake  commanded  them  to 
show  him  the  governor's  house,  where 
the  mules  that  bring  the  silver  from  Pa- 
nama were  unloaded ;  there  they  found 
the  door  open,  and  entering  the  room 
where  the  silver  was  reposited,  found  it 
heaped  up  in  bars  in  such  quantities  as 
almost  exceed  belief,  the  pile  being,  they 
conjectured,  seventy  feet  in  length,  ten 
in  breadth,  and  twelve  in  height,  each 
bar  weighing  between  thirty  and  forty- 
five  pounds. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  sight 
of  this  treasure,  nothing  was  thought  on 
by  the  English,  but  by  what  means  tbey 
might  best  convey  it  to  their  boats ;  and 
doubtless  it  was  not  easy  for  Drake,  who, 
considering  their  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  the  numbers  of  their  enemies,  was 
afraid  of  being  intercepted  in  his  retreat, 
to  hinder  his  men  from  encumbering 
themselves  with  so  much  silver  as  might 
have  retarded  their  march,  and  obstructed 
the  use  of  their  weapons ;  however,  by 
promising  to  lead  them  to  the  king's 
treasure-house,  where  there  was  gold  and 
jewels  to  a  far  greater  value,  and  where 
the  treasure  was  not  only  more  portable, 
but  nearer  tbe  coast,  he  persuaded  them 
to  follow  him,  and  rejoin  the  main  body 
of  his  men  then  drawn  up  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  his  brother  in  the  market-place. 

Here  he  found  his  little  troop  much  dis- 
couraged by  the  imagination,  that  if  tbey' 
staid  any  longer  the  enemy  would  gain 
possession  of  their  pinnaces,  and  that 
they  should  then,  without  any  means  of 
safety,  be  left  to  stand  alone  against  the 
whole  power  of  that  country.  Drake, 
not  indeed  easily  terrified,  but  sufficiently 
cautious,  sent  to  the  coast  to  inquire  the 
truth,  and  see  if  the  same  terror  had  taken 
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possession  of  the  men  whom  he  had  left 
to  gaard  his  boats ;  bat,  fioding  no  fonn- 
dation  for  these  dreadfal  apprehensions, 
he  persisted  in  bis  first  des^^n,  and  led 
the  troop  forward  to  the  treasore-honse. 
In  their  way  there  fell  a  violent  shower 
of  rain,  which  wet  some  of  their  bow- 
strings, and  extinguished  many  of  their 
matches ;  a  misfortune  which  might  soon 
have  been  repaired,  and  which  perhaps 
the  enemy  might  suffer  in  common  with 
them,  but  which  however  on  this  occa- 
sion very  much  embarrassed  them,  as 
the  delay  produced  by  it  repressed  that 
ardour  which  sometimes  is  only  to  be 
kept  up  by  continued  action,  and  gave 
time  to  the  timorous  and  slothful  to  spread 
their  insinuations,  and  propagate  their 
cowardice.  'Some,  whose  fear  was  their 
predominant  passion,  were  continually 
magnifyiug  the  numbers  and  courage  of 
their  enemies,  and  represented  whole' 
nations  as  ready  to  rush  upon  them  ; 
others,  whose  avarice  mingled  with  their 
concern  for  their  own  safety,  were  more 
solicitous  to  preserve  what  they  had  al- 
ready gained,  than  to  acquire  more ;  and 
others,  brave  in  themselves,  and  resolute, 
began  to  doubt  of  success  in  an  under- 
taking in  which  they  were  associated 
with  cowardly  companions.  So  that 
scarcely  any  roan  appeared  to  proceed  in 
their  enterprise  with  that  spirit  and  ala- 
crity which  could  give  Drake  a  prospect 
of  success. . 

This  he  perceived,  and  with  some 
emotion  told  them,  that  if,  after  having 
had  the  chief  treasure  of  the  world  with- 
in their  reach,  they  should  go  home  and 
languish  in  poverty,  they  could  blame 
nothing  but  their  own  cowardice ;  that 
he  had  performed  his  part,  and  was  still 
desirous  to  lead  them  on  to  riches  and 
to  honour. 

Then  finding  that  either  shame  or  con- 
viction made  them  willing  to  follow  him, 
he  ordered  the  treasure-house  to  be  forced, 
and  commanding  his  brother,  and  Oxen- 
bam  of  Plymoath,  a  man  known  after- 
wards for  his  bold  adventures  in  the  same 
parts,  to  take  charge  of  the  treasure,  he 
commanded  the  other  body  to  follow 
him  to  the  market-place,  that  he  might 
be  ready  to  oppose  any  scattered  troops 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  hinder  them  from 
uniting  into  one  body. 

But  as  he  stepped  forward,  his  strength 
failed  him  on  a  sudden,  and  he  fell  down 
speechless.  Then  it  was  that  his  compa- 
nions perceived  a  wound  in  his  leg,  which 
4ie  had  received  in  the  first  encounter,  but 
hitherto  concealed,  lest  his  men,  easily 
discouraged,  should  make  their  concern 
for  his  life  a  pretence  for  returning  to 
their  boats.  Such  had  been  his  loss  of 
blood,  as  was  discovered  upon  nearer 
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observation,  that  it  had  filled  the  priDto 
of  his  footsteps,  and  it  appeared  scarce 
credible  that  after  such  effosion  of  blood, 
life  should  remain. 

The  bravest  were  now  willing  to  retire: 
neither  the  desire  of  hononr  nor  of  riches 
was  thought  enough  to  prevail  in  any 
man  over  bis  regard  for  hia  leiMler. 
Drake,  whom  cordials  had  now  restored 
to  his  speech,  was  the  only  man  who 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the 
enterprise  unfinished.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  they  advised  him  to  sabmit  to 
go  on  board  to  have  his  wound  dressed, 
and  prombed  to  return  with  him  and 
complete  their  design;  he  well  knew 
how  impracticable  it  was  to  regain  tike 
opportunity  when  it  was  once  lost,  and 
could  easily  foresee  that  a  respite,  of  bat 
a  few  hours,  would  enable  the  Spaniards 
to  recover  from  their  consternation,  to 
assemble  their  forces,  refit  their  batteries, 
and  remove  their  treasure.  What  he  iund 
undergone  so  much  danger  to  obtain  was 
now  in  his  hands,  and  the  thought  of 
leaving  it  untouched  was  too  mortifying 
to  be  patiently  borne. 

However,  as  there  was  little  time  for 
consnitation,  and  the  same  danger  at- 
tended their  stay  in  that  perplexity  and 
confusion,  as  their  return,  they  bound  np 
his  wound  with  his  scarf,  and  partly  by 
fbrce,  partly  by  entreaty,  carried  him  to 
the  boats,  in  which  they  all  embarked  by 
break  of  day. 

Then  taking  with  them,  ont  of  the  har- 
bour, a  ship  loaded  with  wines,  they  went 
to  the  Bastimentes,  an  island  about  a 
league  from  the  town,  where  they  staid 
two  days  to  repose  the  wounded  men, 
and  to  regale  themselves  with  the  fraits 
which  grew  in  great  plenty  in  the  gardens 
of  that  island. 

During  their  stay  here,  there  came 
over  from  the  main  land  a  Spanish  gen- 
tleman, sent  by  the  governor,  with  in- 
structions to  inquire  whether  the  captain 
was  that  Drake  who  had  been  before 
on  their  coast,  whether  the  arrows  with 
which  many  of  their  men  were  wounded 
were  not  poisoned,  and  whether  they 
wanted  provisions  or  other  necessaries. 
The  messenger  likewise  extolled  their 
courage  with  the  highest  encomiums,  and 
expressed  his  admiration  of  their  dariqg 
undertaking.  Drake,  though  he  knew 
the  civilities  of  an  enemy  are  always  to 
be  suspected,  and  that  the  messenger, 
amidst  all  his  professions  of  regard,  was 
no  other  than  a  spy,  yet  knowing  that 
he  had  nothing  to  apprehend,  treated 
him  with  the  highest  honours  that  his 
condition  admitted  of.  In  answer  to  his 
inquiries,  he  assured  him  that  he  was  the 
same  Drake  with  whose  character  they 
were  before  acquainted,  that  he  was  a 
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rigid  observer  of  the  laws  of  war,  and 
never  permitted  his  arrows  to  be  poi- 
soned :  he  then  dismissed  him  with  con- 
siderable presenis,  and  toM  him  that, 
though  he  had  onfortnnately  failed  in  this 
attempt,  he  wonld  never  desist  from  bis 
design,  till  he  had  shared  with  Spain  the 
treasures  of  America. 

They  then  resolved  to  retnm  to  the  isle 
of  Pines,  where  they  had  left  their  ships, 
and  consnlt  aboat  the  measures  they  were 
now  to  take,  and  having  arrived  Ao- 
gnst  1,  at  their  former  station,  they  dis- 
missed Captain  Raose,  who  jadging.it 
vnsafe  to  stay  any  longer  on  the  coast, 
desired  to  be  no  longer  engaged  in  their 
designs. 

^  Bnt  Drake,  not  to  be  disconraged  from 
his  purpose  by  a  single  disappointment, 
after  having  inquired  of  a  negro,  whom 
he  took  on  board  at  Norabre  de  Dios,  the 
most  wealthy  settlements,  and  weakest 
parts  of  the  coast,  resolved  to  attack  Car- 
thagena ;  and  setting  sail  without  loss  of 
time,  came  to  anchor,  August  13,  between 
Charesha  and  St.  Bamards,  two  islands 
at  a  little-  distance  from  the  harbour  of 
Canhagena ;  then  passing  with  his  boats 
roond  the  island  he  entered  the  harbour, 
and  in  the  month  of  it  found  a  frieate 
with  only  an  old  man  in  it,  who  volun- 
tarily informed  them,  that  about  an  hour 
before  a  pinnace  had  passed  by  with  sails 
and  oars,  and  all  the  appearance  of  ex- 
pedition and  importance ;  that,  as  she 
passed,  the  erew  op  board  her  bid  them 
take  care  of  themselves;  and  that,  as 
soon  as  she  touched  the  shore,  they  heard 
tlie  noise  of  cannon  fired  as  a  warning, 
and  saw  the  shipping  in  the  port  drawn 
np  under  the  guns  of  the  castle. 

The  captain,  who  had  himself  beard 
the  discharge  of  the  artillery,  was  soon 
convinced  that  he  was  discovered,  and 
that  therefore  nothing  could  be  attempted 
with  any  probability  of  success.  He  there- 
fore contented  himself  with  uking  a  ship 
of  Seville,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
which  the  relater  of  thb  voyage  mentions 
as  a  very  large  ship,  and  two  small  fri- 
gates, in  which  he  found  letters  of  advice 
from  Nombre  de  Dios,  intended  to  alarm 
that  part  of  the  coast. 

Drake  now  finding  his  pinnaces  of  great 
nse,  and  not  having  a  sufficient  number 
of  sailors  for  all  his  vessels,. wasdesirous 
of  destroying  one  of  his.  ships,:  that  his 
pinnaces  might  be  better  manned :  this, 
necessary  as  it  was,  could  not  easily  be 
done  without  disgusting  his  company, 
who  having  raadeseverafprosperous  voy- 
ages in  that  vessel,  would  be  unwilling  to 
have  it  destroyed.  Drake  well  knew  that 
nothing  but  the  love  of  their  leaders  could 
animate  his  followers  to  encounter  such 
hardships  as  he  was  about  to  expose  them 
to,  and  therefore  rather  chose  to  bring  his 


designs  to  pass  by  artifice  than  authority. 
He  seat  for  the  carpenter  of  the  Swan, 
took  him  into  his  cabin,  and,  having  first 
engaged  him  to  secrecy,  ordered  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  go  down  into 
the  well  of  the  ship,  and  bore  three  holes 
through  the  bottom,  laying  something 
aciinst  them  that  might  hinder  the  bub- 
bling of  the  water  from  being  heard.  To 
this  the  carpenter,  after  some  expostula- 
tion, consented,  and  the  next  night  per- 
formed his  promise. 

In  the  morning,  August  15,  Drake 
going  out  with  his  pinnace  a  fishing, 
rowed  np  to  the  Swan,  and  having  in- 
vited his  brother  to  partake  of  his  diver- 
sions, inquired,  with  a  negligent  air,  why 
their  bark  was  so  deep  in  the  water; 
upon  which  the  steward  going  down,  re- 
turned immediately  with  an  account  that 
the  ship  was  leaky,  and  in  danger  of  sink- 
ing in  a  little  time.  They  had  recourse 
immediately  to  the  pump;  bnt,  having 
laboured  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
gained,  very  little  upon  the  water,  they 
willingly,  according  to  Drake's  advice, 
set  the  vessel  on  fire,  and  went  on  board 
the  pinnaces. 

Finding  it  now  necessary  to  lie  con- 
cealed for  some  time,  till  the  Spaniards 
should  forget  their  danger,  and  remit 
their  vigilance,  they  set  sail  for  the  Sound 
of  Darien,  and  without  approaching  the 
coast,  that  their  course  might  not  be  ob- 
served, they  arrived  there  in  six  days. 

This  being  a  convenient  place  for  their 
reception,  both  on  account  of  privacy, 
as  it  was  out  of  the  road  of  all  trade,  and 
as  it  was  well  supplied  with  wood,  wa- 
ter, wild  fowl,  hogs,  deer,  and  all  kinds 
of  provisions,  he  stayed  here  fifteen  days 
to  clean  his  vessels,  and  refresh  his  men, 
who  worked  interchangeably,  on  one  day 
the  one  half,  and  on  the  next  the  other. 

On  the  firth  day  of  September,  Drake 
left  his  brother  with  the  ship  at  Darien, 
and  set  out  with  two  pinnaces  towards 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  it  reached,  in  three 
days,  and  on  the  ninth  were  discovered 
by  a  Spaniard  from,  the  bank,  who  be- 
lieving them  to  be  his  countrymen,  made 
a  signal  to  them  to  come  on  shore,  with 
which  they  very  readily  complied ;  but 
he  soon  finding  his  mistake,  abandoned 
his  plantation,  where  they  found  great 
plenty  of  provisions,  with  which  having 
laden  their  vessels,  they  departed.  So 
great  was  the  quantity  of  provisions 
which  they  amassed  here  and  in  other 
places,  that  in  diflerent  parts^of  the  coast 
they  built  four  magazines  or  storehouses, 
which  they  filled  with  necessaries  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  voyage.  These 
they  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other,  that  the  enemy,  if  lie  should  sur- 
prise one,  might  yet  not  discover  tl- 
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In  the  mean  time,  his  brother,  Captain 
John  Drake,  went,  according  to  the  in- 
fttractions  that  bad  been  left  him,  in  search 
of  the  Sy  merons  or  fagitive  negroes,  from 
whose  assistance  alone  they  had  now  any 
prospect  of  a  saccessfnl  voyage;  and 
toacbing  apon  the  main  land,  by  means 
-  of  the  negro  whom  they  had  taken  from 
Nombre  de  Dios,  engaged  two  of  them 
to  come  on  board  his  pinnace*  leaving 
two  of  their  own  men  as  hostages  for 
their  retnrning.  These  men,  having  w- 
snred  Drake  of  the  affection  of  their  na- 
tion, appointed  an  interview  between 
them  and  their  leaders.  So  leaving  Port 
Plenty,  in  the  isle  of  Pines,  so  named  by 
the  English  from  the  great  stores  of  pro- 
visions which  they  hi^  amassed  at  that 
glace,  they  came,  by  the  direction  of  the 
ymerons,  into  a  secret  bay  among  bean- 
tifal  islaods  covered  with  trees,  which 
concealed  their  ship  from  observation, 
and  where  the  channel  was  so  narrow 
and  rocky,  that  it  was  impossible  to  en- 
ter it  by  night;  so  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  a  sadden  attack. 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  en- 
gagements, which  common  enemies  and 
common  dangers  preserved  from  viola- 
tion. Bat  the  first  conversation  informed 
the  English,  that  their  expectations  were 
not  immediately  to  be  gratified ;  for  upon 
their  inqairies  after  the  most  probable 
means  of  gainkig  gold  and  silver,  the  Sy- 
merons  told  them,  that  had  they  known 
sooner  the  chief  end  of  their  expedition, 
they  coald  easily  have  gratified  them ; 
bat  that  doring  the  rainy  season,  which 
was  now  begun,  and  which  continues  six 
months,  they  coold  not  recover  the  trea- 
sure, which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  oot  of  the  rivers  in  which 
they  had  concealed  it. 

Drake  therefore  proposing  to  wait  in 
this  plac^  till  the  rains  were  past,  boilt, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Symerons,  a 
fort  of  earth  and  timber,  and,  leaving 
part  of  his  company  with  the  Symerons, 
set  out  with  three  pinnaces  towards  Car- 
thagena,  being  of  a  spirit  too  active  to 
lie  still  patiently,  even  in  a  state  of  plenty 
and  security,  and  with  the  most  probable 
expectations  of  immense  riches. 

On  the  Idth  of  October,  he  anchored 
within  sight  of  Carthagena  without  land- 
ing ;  and  on  the  17th,  going  out  to  sea, 
took  a  Spanish  bark,  with  which  they 
entered  the  harbour,  where  they  were 
accosted  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  whom 
they  had  some  time  before  taken  and' set 
at  liberty,  who  coming  to  them  in  a  boat, 
as  he  pretended,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  governor,  made  them  great  pro- 
mises of  refreshment  and  professions  of 
esteem;  bat  Drake,  having  waited  till 
the  next  morning  without  receiving  the 
provisions  he  had  been  prevailed  npon 


to  expect,  found  that  all  this  {Mneteaded 
kindness  was  no  more  than  a  stratagoi 
to  amuse  him,  while  the  governor  was 
raising  forces  for  his  destroction. 

October  20,  they  took  two  MgttH 
coming  out  of  Carthagena  withoot  ladfasg. 
Why  the  Spaniards,  knowing  Drake  is 
lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  harboir,  sent  oat 
their  vessels  on  purpose  to  be  taken, 
does  not  appear.  Perhaps  they  thought 
that,  in  order  to  keep  possession  of  his 
priees,  he  would  .divide  his  coupaBy, 
and  by  that  division  be  UMtre  eastty 
destroyed. 

In  a  few  hoars  afterwards  they  seat 
oat  two  frigates  well  manned,  wM^ 
Drake  soon  forced  to  retire,  and  bavfaig 
sunk  one  of  his  prises,  and  bomed  tlie 
other  in  their  sight,  leaped  afterwards 
ashore,  single,  in  defiance  of  their  troops, 
which  hovered  at  a  distance  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  hills,  without  ever  v^itaring 
to  approach  within  reach  of  the  shotfhMn 
the  pinnaces. 

To  leap  upon  an  enemy's  cosat  in  sight 
of  a  superiw  foree,  only  to  aliow  liow 
little  they  were  feared,  was  an  act  tksft 
wonld  in  these  times  meet  with  little 
api^anse,  nor  can  the  general  be  aerioasly 
commended,  or  rationally  vindicatedt 
who  exposes  his  person  to  destmctkm, 
and  by  consequence  his  expedition  to 
miscarriage,  only  for  the  pleasure  of  an 
idle  insult,  an  iMignificant  bravado.  All 
that  can  be  urged  in  his  defence  is,  that 
perhaps  it  might  contribute  to  heighten 
the  esteem  of  his  followers,  as  few  ma, 
especially  of  that  class,  are  philoeophicat 
enough  to  state  the  exact  liraita  of  pra- 
dence  and  bravery,  or  not  to  be  daxslcd 
with  an  intrepidity  how  improperly  so- 
ever exerted.  It  may  be  added,  that 
perhaps  the  Spaniards,  whose  notions  of 
courage  are  sufficiently  romantic,  might 
look  upon  him  as  a  more  formidable 
enemy,  and  yield  more  easily  to  a  hero 
of  whose  fortitude  they  had  so  high  m 
idea. 

However,  finding  the  wtiole  coaatry 
advertised  of  his  attempts  and  in  arms 
to  oppose  him,  he  thought  it  not  proper 
to  stay  longer  where  there  was  no  pn^- 
bility  of  success,  and  where  he  might  hi 
time  be  overpowered  by  multitudes,  and 
therefore  determined  to  go  forwards  to 
Rio  de  Heha. 

This  resolution,  when  it  was  known  by 
his  followers,  threw  them  into  astoni^ 
ment ;  and  the  company  of  one  of  his 
pinnaces  remonstrated  to  him,  that,  . 
though  they  placed  the  higliest  confidoice 
in  his  conduct,  they  could  not  think  of 
undertaking  such  a  voyage  without  pro- 
visions, having  only  a  gammon  of  baeon 
and  a  small  quantity  of  bread,  for  seven- 
teen men.  Drake  answered  them,  that 
there  was  on  board  his  vessel  even  a 
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jreater  scarcity ;  bot  yet,  if  they  would 
idventore  to  share  his  fortnoe,  he  did  not 
ioabt  9f  extricating  them  from  all  their 
iifficnities. 

Soch  was  the  heroic  spirit  of  Drake, 
hat  be  never  suffered  himself  to  be  di- 
verted from  his  design^  by  any  difficui- 
ies,  nor  ever  thought  of  relieving  his 
!xigeucie§,  bat  at  the  expense  of  bis 
snenuies. 

Resplntion  and  success  reciprocnUy 
[>rodace  each  other.  H^  had  not  sailed 
more  ttian  three  leagues,  before  they  dis- 
M>vered  a  large  ship,  which  they  attacked 
with  all  the  intrepidity  that  necesuty  in- 
tpir^s,  and  happily  found  it  laden  with 
excellent  provisions. 

But  finding  his  crew  growing  faint  and 
iickly  with  their  manner  of  living  in  the 
pinnaces,  which  was  less  comroodions 
:hao  on  board  the  ships,  he  determined 
o  go  back  to  the  Symerops,  with  whomr 
tie  left  his  brother  and  part  of  his  force, 
and  attempt  by  their  conduct  to  inake 
bis  way  over,  and>  invade  the  Spaniards 
in  the  inland  parts,  where  they  would 
probably  never  dream  of  w  enemy. 

When  they  arrived  at  Port  Diego,  so 
named  froqi  the  negro  who  had  procured 
them  their  intercourse  with  the  Syme- 
rons,  they  ifonnd  Captain  John  Drake 
and  one  of  his  company  dead,  being 
killed  i|i  attempting,  almost  unarmed,  to 
board  a  frigate  well  provided  with  all 
thivgs  necessary  for  its  defence.  The 
captain  was  unwilling  to  attack  it,  and 
represented  to  them  the  madness  of  their 
proposal ;  but  being  overborne  by  their 
clan^oiirs  and  importunities,  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  cowardice,  complied  to  his 
destruction.  So  dangerous  is  it  for  the 
chief  commander  to  be  absent. 

Nor  was  this  their  only  misfortune,  for 
in  a  very  short  time  many  of  them  were 
attacked  by  the  calenture,  a  malignant 
fever,  very  frequent  in  the  bot  climates, 
whi^carried  away,amongseveralothetrs, 
Joseph  Drake,  another  brother  of  the 
commander. 

While  Drake  was  employed  in  taking 
care  of  the  sick  men,  the  Symerons, 
who  ranged  the  country  for  intelligence, 
brought  him  an  account,  that  the  Spa- 
nish fleet  was  arrived  at  Nombre  de 
Dios,  the  truUi  of  wiiich  was  confirmed 
by  a  pinnace,  which  he  sent  out  to  make 
observations. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  time  for  their 
journey,  when  the  treasures  of  the  Ame- 
rican mines  were  to  be  transported  from 
Panama,  over  land,  to  Nombre  de  Dios. 
He  therefore,  by  the  direction  of  the  i\ 
merons,  fumlshed  himself  with  all  things 
necessary,  and  on  February  3,  set  out 
from  Port  Diego. 

Having  lost  already  twenty-eight  of 


his  company,  and  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  some  to  guard  his  ship,  he 
took  with  him  only  eighteen  English,  and 
thirty  Symerons,  who  not  only  served  as 
guides  to  show  the  way,  but  as  purveyors 
to  procure  provisions. 

They  carried  not  onl^  arrows  for  war, 
but  for  hunting  and  fowling ;  the  heads 
of  which  are  proportioned  in  size  to  the 
game  which  they  are  pursuing :  for  oxen, 
stags,  or  wild  boars,  they  have  arrows,  or 
javelins,  with  heads  weighing  a  pound 
and  a  half,  which  they  disraarge  near 
hand,  and  which  scarcely  ever  fail  of 
being  mortal.  The  second  sort  are  about 
half  as  heavy  as  the  other,  and  are  gene* 
rally  shot  from  their  bows;  these  are 
intended  for  smaller  beasts.  With  the 
third  sort,  of  which  the  heads  are  an 
ounce  in  weight,  they  kill  birds.  As  this 
nation  is  in  a  state  that  does  not  set  them 
above  continual  cares  for  the  immediate 
necessaries  of  life,  he  that  can  temper 
iron  best  is  among  them  most  esteemed, 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  happy  for  every 
nation,  if  honours  and  applauses  were  aa 
justly  distributed,  and  he  were  most  dis- 
tinguished whose  abilities  were  roost  use- 
ful to  society.  How  many  chimerical 
titles  to  precedence,  how  many  false  pre- 
tences to  respect,  woukl  this  rule  bring 
to  the  ground. 

Every  day,  by  sunrising,  they  began 
to  mardi,  and,  having  travelled  till  ten^ 
rested  near  some  river  till  twelve,  then 
travelling  again  till  four,  they  reposed  all 
night  in  houses,  which  the  Symerons 
had  either  left  standing  in  their  former 
marches,  or  very  readily  erected  fw  them, 
by  setting  up  three  or  four  posts  in  the 
ground,  and  laying  poles  ftrom  one  ta 
another  in  form  of  a  roof,  which  they 
thatched  with  palmetto  boughs  and  plan- 
tane  leaves,  in  the  valleys,  where  they 
were  sheltered  from  the  winds,  they  left 
three  or  four  feet  below  open ;  but  on  the 
hills,  where  they  were  more  exposed  to 
the  chill  blasts  of  the  night,  they  thatched 
them  close  to  the  ground,  leaving  only  a 
door  for  entrance,  and  a  vent  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  for  the  smoke  of  three 
fires,  which  they  made  in  every  house. 

In  their  march  they  met  not  only  with 
plenty  of  fruits  upon  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  but  with  wild  swine  in  great  abun- 
dance, of  which  the  Symerons,  without 
difficulty,  killed,  for  the  most  part,  as 
much  as  was  wanted.  One  day,  how- 
ever, they  found  an  otter,  and  were  about 
to  dress  it ;  at  which  Drake  expressing 
his  wonder,  was  asked  by  Pedro,  the 
chief  Symeron,  "  Are  you  a  man  of  war 
and  in  want,  and  yet  doubt  whether  thia 
be  meat  that  hath  blood  in  it?"  For 
which  Drake  in  private  rebuked  him, 
says  the  relator ',  whether  justly  or  not. 
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it  is  not  very  important  to  determine. 
There  seems  to  be  in  Drake's  scrapie 
somewliat  of  superstition,  perliaps  not 
easily  to  be  justified;  and  tlie  negro's 
answer  was,  at  least,  martial,  and  will, 
I  believe,  be  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  rational. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  march,  Fe- 
brnary  26,  they  came  to  a  town  of  the 
Symerons,  sitaated  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  encompassed  with  a  ditch  and  a  mud 
wall,  to  secare  it  from  a  sadden  surprise : 
here  they  lived  with  great  neatness  and 
plenty,  and  some  observation  of  religion, 
paying  great  reverence  to  the  cross;  a 
practice  which  Di-ake  prevailed  upon 
them  to  change  for  the  ase  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Here  they  importnned  Drake 
to  stay  for  a  few  days,  promising  to  doa- 
ble his  strength ;  bat  he  either  thinking 
greater  narobers  unnecessary,  or  fearing 
that,  if  any  difference  should  arise,  he 
should  be  overborne  by  the  number  of 
Symerons,  or  that  they  would  demand 
to  share  the  plunder  that  should  be  taken 
in  common,  or  for  some  other  reason  that 
might  easily  occur,  refused  any  addition 
to  his  troop,  endeavouring  to  express  his 
refusal  In  such  terms  as  might  heighten 
their  opinion  of  his  bravery. 
.  He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey 
through  cool  shades,  and  lofty  woods, 
which  sheltered  them  so  effectnally  from 
the  sun,  that  their  march  was  less  toil- 
some than  if  they  had  travelled  in  Eng- 
land during  the  heat  of  the  summer. 
Four  of  the  Symerons,  that  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  way,  went  about  a 
mile  before  the  troop,  and  scattered 
branches  to  direct  them ;  then  followed 
twelve  Symerons,  after  whom  came  the 
English,  with  the  two  leaders,  and  the 
other  Symerons  closed  the  rear. 

On  February  11,  they  arrived  at  the 
top  of  a  very  high  hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which  grew  a  tree  of  wonderAil  great- 
ness, in  which  they  had  cut  steps  for  the 
more  easy  ascent  to  the  top,  where  there 
was  a  kind  of  tower,  to  which  they  in- 
vited Drake,  and  from  thence  showed 
him  not  only  the  North  Sea,  from  whence 
the^  came,  but  the  great  South  Sea,  on 
which  no  English  vessel  had  ever  sailed. 
This  prospect  exciting  his  natural  cario- 
sity and  ardour  for  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries, he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  God, 
and  implored  his  blessing  upon  the  reso- 
lution, which  he  then  formed,  of  sailing 
in  an  English  ship  on  that  sea. 

Then  continuing  their  march,  they 
came,  after  two  days,  into  an  open,  level 
country,  where  their  passage  was  some- 
what incommoded  with  the  grass,  which 
is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  4:on8isting  of  a  stalk 
like  that  of  wheat,  and  a  blade,  on  which 
the  oxen  and  other  cattle  feed,  till  it 


grows  too  high  for  them  to  reach  ;  then 
the  inhabitants  set  it  on  fire,  and  in  three 
days  it  springs  up  again ;  this  tfaey  are 
obliged  to  do  thrite  a  year,  so  great  is  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

At  length,  being  within  view  of  Pama- 
ma,  they  left  all  frequented  roads  for  fear 
of  being  discovered,  and  posted  them- 
selves in  a  grove  near  the  way  between 
Panama  and  Nombre  de  Dios ;  then  tfaey 
sent  a  Symeron,  in  the  habit  of  a  negro 
of  Panama,  to  inquire  on  what  night  rtie 
recoes,  or  drivers  of  mules,  on  whidi  the 
treasure  is  carried,  were  to  set  forth.  The 
messenger  was  so  well  qualified  for  his 
andertdung,  and  so  industrioos  in  the 
prosecution  of  it,  that  he  soon  returned 
with  an  account  that  the  treasurer  of 
Lima,  intending  to  return  to  Europe, 
would  pass  that  night,  with  eight  moles 
laden  with  gold,  and  one  with  Jewels. 

Having  received  this  information,  they 
immediately  marched  towards  Yenta 
Cruz,  the  first  town  on  the  way  to  Nom- 
bre de  Dios,  sending,  for  secarity,  two 
Symerons  before,  who,  as  they  went, 
perceived,  by  the  scent  of  a  match,  that 
some  Spaniard  was  before  them,  and 
going  silently  forwards,  surprised  a  sol- 
dier asleep  ap<»i  the  ground.  They  im- 
mediately boand  him,  and  brongkt  him 
to  Drake,  who,  upon  inquiry,  foand  that 
their  spy  had  not  deceived  them  in  his 
intelligence.  The  soldier,  havlnginformed 
himself  of  the  captain's  name,  conceived 
sucli  a  confidence  in  his  well  known  cle- 
mency, that,  after  having  made  an  ample 
discovery  of  the  treasure  that  was  now 
at  hand,  he  petitioned  not  only  that  he 
would  command  the  Symerons  to  spare 
his  life,  but  that,  when  the  treasure  sboohl 
fall  into  his  hands,  he  would  allow  him 
as  much  as  might  maintain  him  and  his 
mistress,  since  they  were  about  to  gain 
more  than  their  wh<de  company  could 
carry  away. 

Drake  then  ordered  his  men  to  lie 
down  in  the  long  grass,  aboat  fifty  |)aces 
from  the  road,  half  on  one  side,  with 
himself,  and  half'  on  the  other,  with 
Oxenham  and  the  captain  of  the  Syme- 
rons, so  much  behind,  that  one  company 
might  seize  the  foremost  recoe,  and  the 
other  the  hindermost,  for  the  mules  of 
these  recoes,  or  drivers,  being  tied  toge- 
ther, travel  on  a  line,  and  are  all  gnkled 
by  leading  the  first. 

When  they  had  lain  about  an  hour  in 
this  place,  they  began  io  hear  the  beVs  of 
the  moles  on  each  hand ;  opon  which 
orders  were  given,  that  the  droves  which 
came  from  Yenta  Crue  should  pass  un- 
molested, because  they  carried  nothing  of 
great  value,  and  those  onlj^  be  intercepted 
which  were  travelling  thither,  and  that 
none  of  the  men  should  rise  up  till  the 
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ftisnal  should  be  given.  But  one  Robert 
Pike,  heated  with  strong  liquor,  left  bis 
eompany,  and  prevailed  upon  one  of  the 
Symerons  to  creep  with  him  to  the  way- 
side, that  they  mig^t  signalize  themselves 
by  seising  the  first  male,  and  hearing  the 
trampling  of  a  horse,  as  he  lay,  could  not 
be  restrained  by  the  Symeron  from  rising 
op  to  observe  who  was  passing  by.  This 
he  did  so  imprudently,  that  he  was  dis- 
covered by  the  passenger,  for  by  Drake's 
order  the  English  h^d  put  their  shirts  on 
over  their  coats,  that  the  night  and  tu- 
mult might  not  hinder  them  from  know- 
ing one  another. 

The  gentleman  was  immediately  ob- 
served by  Drake  to  change  his  trot  into 
a  gallop ;  but  the  reason  of  it  not  appear- 
ing, it  was  imputed  to  his  fear  of  the 
robbers  that  usually  infest  that  road,  and 
the  English  still  continued  to  expect  the 
treasure. 

In  a  short  time  one  of  the  recoes,  that 
were  passing  towards  Venta  Cruz,  came 
np»  and  was  eageriy  seized  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  expected  nothing  less  than  half 
the  revenue  of  the  Indies ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  imagine  their  mortification  and  per- 
cAexity  when  they  found  only  two  mules 
laden  with  silver,  the  rest  having  no  other 
bnrttwD  than  provisions. 

The  driver  was  brought  immediately 
to  the  captain,  and  informed  him  that  the 
horseman,  whom  he  had  observed  pass 
by  with  so  much  precipitation,  had  in- 
formed the  treasurer  of  what  he  had  ob- 
served, and  advised  him  to  send  back  the 
ranles  that  carried  his  gold  and  jewels, 
and  suffer  only  the  rest  to  proceed,  that 
he  might  by  that  cheap  experiment  dis- 
cover whether  there  was  any  ambush  on 
the  way. 

That  Drake  was  not  less  disgusted  than 
bis  followers  at  the  disappointment,  can- 
not be  doubted ;  but  there  was  now  no 
time  to  be  spent  in  complaints.  The 
whole  conntrv  was  alarmed,  and  all  the 
force  of  the  Spaniards  was  summoned  to 
overwhelm  him.  He  had  no  fortress  to 
retire  to,  every  man  was  his  enemy,  and 
every  retreat  better  known  to  the  Spa- 
niards than  to  himself. 

This  was  an  occasion  that  demanded 
sll  the  qualities  of  a  hero,  an  intrepidity 
never  to  be  shaken,  and  a  judgment 
never  to  be  perplexed.  He  immediately 
considered  all  the  circumstances  of  his 

nent  situation,,  and  found  that  it  af- 
ed  him  only  the  choice  of  marching 
back  by  the  same  way  through  which  he 
came,  or  of  forcing  his  passage  to  Venta 
Cruz. 

To  march  back,  was  to  confess  the 
SQperiority  of  his  enemies,  and  to  ani- 
niate  them  to  the  pursuit;  the  woods 
would  afford  opportunities  of  ambush. 


and  bis  followers  must  often  disperse 
themselves  in  search  of  provisions,  who 
would  become  an  easy  prey,  dispirited 
by  their  disappointment,  and  fatigued  by 
their  march.  On  the  way  to  Venta  Crnz 
he  should  have  nothing  to  fear  but  from 
open  attacks,  and  expected  enemies. 

Determining  therefore  to  pass  forward 
to  Venta  Cruz,  he  asked  Pedro,  the  leader 
of  the  Symerons,  whether  he  was  re- 
solved to  follow  him  ;  and  having  re- 
ceived from  him  the  strongest  assurances 
that  nothing  should  separate  them,  com- 
manded his  men  to  refiresh  themselves, 
and  prepare  to  set  forward. 

When  they  came  within  a  mile  of  the 
town,  they  dismissed  the  mules  which 
they  had  made  use  of,  for  their  more 
easy  and  speedy  passage,  and  continued 
their  march  along  a  road  cut  through 
thick  woods,  in  which  a  company  of  sol- 
diers, who  were  quartered  in  the  place 
to  defend  it  against  the  Symerons,  had 
posted  themselves,  together  with  a  con- 
vent of  friars  headed  by  one  of  their 
brethren,  whose  zeal  against  the  northern 
heresy  had  incited  him  to  hazard  his 
person,  and  assume  the  province  of  a 
general. 

Drake,  who  was  advertised  by  two 
Symerons,  whom  he  sent  before,  of  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards,  commanded 
his  followers  to  receive  the  first  volley 
without  firing. 

In  a  short  time  he  heard  himself  sum- 
moned by  the  Spanish  captain  to  yield, 
with  a  promise  of  protection  and  kind 
treatment;  to  which  he  answered  with 
defiance,  contempt,  and  the  discharge  of 
his  pistol. 

Immediately  the  Spaniards  poured  in 
their  shot,  by  which  only  one  man  was 
killed,  and  Drake,  with  some  others, 
slightly  wounded ;  upon  which  the  signal 
was  given  by  Drake's  whistle  to  fall  upon 
them.  The  English,  after  discharging 
their  arrows  and  shot,  pressed  furiously 
forward,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  before 
them,  which  the  Symerons,  whom  the 
terror  of  the  shot  had  driven  to  some 
distance,  observed,  and  recalling  their 
courage,  animated  each  other  with  songs 
in  their  own  lan^age,  and  rushed  for-, 
ward  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they 
overtook  them  near  the  town,  and,  sup- 
ported by  the  English,  dispersed  them 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  man,  who, 
after  he  had  received  his  wound,  had 
strength  and  resolution  left  to  kill  his 
assailant. 

They  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  town, 
in  which  they  met  with  some  plunder, 
which  was  given  to  the  Symerons,  and 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  cle- 
mency, Drake  himself  going  to  the  Spa- 
nish ladies  to  assure  them  that  no  i^jurie 
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shoold  be  offered  them ;  so  inseparable 
is  hnroanity  from  true  courage. 

HaviDf  thus  broken  the  spirits,  and 
scattered  the  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  he 
pursued  his  march  to  his  ship,  without 
any  apprehension  of  danger,  yet  with 
great  speed,  being  very  solicitous  about 
the  state  of  the  crew ;  so  that  he  allowed 
his  men,  harassed  as  they  were,  but  little 
time  for  sleep  or  refreshment,  but  by 
Icind  exhorutions,  gentle  authority,  and 
a  cheerful  participation  of  all  their  hard- 
ships,  prevailed  upon  them  to  bear,  with- 
out murmurs,  not  only  the  toil  of  travel- 
ling, but  on  some  days  the  pain  of 
hunger. 

In  this  march  lie  owed  much  of  his 
expedition  to  the  assistance  of  the  Sy- 
raerons,  who  being  accustomed  to  the 
climate,  and  naturally  robust,  not  only 
brought  him  intelligence,  and  showed 
the  way,  but  carried  necessaries,  pro- 
vided victuals,  and  built  lodging*,  and, 
when  any  of  the  English  fainted  in  the 
way,  two  of  them  would  carry  him  be- 
tween them  for  two  miles  together ;  nor 
was  their  valour  less  than  their  industry, 
after  they  had  learned,  fkrom  their  Eng- 
lish companions,  to  despise  the  fire-arms 
of  the  Spaniards. 

When  they  were  within  five  leagues  of 
the  ship  they  found  a  town  built  in  their 
absence  by  the  Symerons,  at  which 
Drake  consented  to  halt,  sending  a  Sy- 
meron  to  the  ship  with  his  goki  toothpick 
as  a  token,  which,  though  the  master 
knew  it,  was  not  sufficient  to  gain  the 
messenger  credit,  till  upon  examination 
he  found  that  the  captain  having  ordered 
him  to  regard  no  messenger  witliont  his 
handwriting,  had  engraven  his  name 
upon  it  with  the  point  of  his  knife.  He 
then  sent  the  pinnace  up  the  river,  which 
they  met,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  town 
for  those  whose  weariness  had  made  them 
unable  to  march  farther.  On  February  23, 
the  whole  company  was  reunited ;  and 
Drake,  whose  eood  or  ill  success  never 
prevailed  over  his  piety,  celebrated  their 
meeting  with  thanks  to  God. 

Drake,  not  yet  discouraged,  now  turned 
his  thoui^ts  to  new  prospects,  and,  with- 
out languishing  in  melancholy  reflections 
upon  his  past  miscarriages,  employed 
himself  in  forming  scheipes  for  repairing 
them.  Eager  of  action,  and  acquainted 
with  man's  nature,  he  never  suffered  idle- 
ness to  infect  his  followers  with  cowar- 
dice, but  kept  them  from  sinking  under 
any  disappointment,  by  diverting  their 
attention  to  some  new  enterprise. 

Upon  consultation  with  his  own  men 
and  the  Symerons,  he  found  them  di- 
vided in  their  opinions :  some  declaring, 
that,  before  they  engaged  in  any  new  at- 
tempt, it  was  necessary  to  increase  their 


stores  of  provisions ;  and  others  ni^;iag, 
that  the  ships  in  which  the  treasare  was 
conveyed,  should  be  immediately  at- 
tacked. The  Symerons  proposed  a  third 
plan,  and  advised  him  to  undertake  ano- 
ther march  over  land  to  the  boose  of 
one  Pecoro  near  Yeragua,  whose  sb^es 
brought  him  every  day  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  starting  flrom  the  mines, 
which  he  heaped  together  in  m.  strong 
stone  house,  which  ought  by  the  help  of 
the  English  be  easily  fiorced. 

Drake,  being  unwilling  to  fotigoe  his 
followers  with  another  journey,  deto*- 
mined  to  comply  with  both  the  other 
opinions ;  and  manning  his  two  pinnaees, 
the  Bear  and  the  Minion,  he  sent  J«hn 
Oxenham  in  the  Bear  towards  Toloo,  to 
seize  upon  provisions ;  and  went  hinuelf 
in  the  Minion  to  the  Gabesas,  to  inter- 
cept the  treasure  that  was  to  be  trans- 
ported from  Veragna  and  that  coast  to 
the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  first  dis. 
missing  with  presents  those  Symerons 
that  desired  to  return  to  their  wives,  and 
ordered  those  that  chose  to  remain  to  be 
entertained  in  the  shin. 

Drake  took  at  the  Cabesas  a  frigate  of 
Nicaragua,  the  pilot  of  which  informed 
him  that  there  was,  in  the  harbour  of 
Yeragua,  a  ship  freighted  with  more  than 
a  million  of  gold,  to  which  he  offered  to 
conduct  him  (being  well  acquainted  with 
the  soundings)  if  he  might  be  allowed  Ut 
share  of  the  priie  \  so  much  was  his  ava.* 
rice  superior  to  his  honeMy. 

Drake,  after  some  delit>erati<Mia  oenio 
pl^ng  with  the  pilot's  importnnitiei, 
sailed  towards  die  harbour,  but  had  ne 
sooner  entered  the  month  of  it  than  he 
heard  the  report  of  artillery,  which  was 
answered  by  others  at  a  greater  distance ; 
upon  which  the  pilot  told  him  that  they 
were  discovered,  this  being  the  signal 
appointed  by  the  governor  to  alarm  the 
coast. 

Drake  now  thought  it  convenient  t» 
return  to  the  ship,  that  he  might  inquire 
the  success  of  the  other  pinnace,  whidi 
he  found,  with  a  frigate  that  she  had 
taken,  with  twenty-eight  fat  hogs,  two 
hundred  hens,  and  great  store  of  maiae, 
or  Indian  corn.  The  vessel  itself  was  so 
strong  and  well  built,  that  he  fitted  it  oot 
for  war,  determining  to  attack  the  fleet 
at  Nombre  de  Dios. 

On  March  the  31st  he  set  sail  with  the 
new  frigate  and  the  Bear  towards  tha 
Cabeeas,  at  which  he  arrived  in  about 
two  days,  and  found  there Tetu,  a  'Fread^ 
man,  with  a  ship  of  war,  who,  after 
having  received  from  him  a  supply  of 
water  and  other  necessaries,  entreated 
that  he  might  Join  with  him  in  his  at- 
tempt ;  which  Drake  consenting  to,  ad- 
mitted him  to  accompany  hum  with 
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t^prenty  of  his  meo,  stipalating  to  allow 
them  an  equal  Rhare  of  whatever  booty 
they  shonld  gain.  Yet  were  they  not 
'without  some  snspicions  of  danger  from 
this  new  ally,  he  having  eighty  men,  and 
they  being  now  reduced  to  thirty-one. 

Then  manning  the  frigate  and  two  pin- 
naces, they  set  sail  for  the  Cabezas, 
where  they  left  the  fkrigate,  which  was 
too  large  for  the  shallows  over  which 
they  were  to  pass,  and  proceeded  to  Rio 
Francisco.  Here  they  landed,  and  hav- 
ing ordered  the  pinnaces  to  retorn  to  the 
same  place  on  the  fourth  day  following, 
travelled  through  the  woodstowards  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios,  with  sach  silence  and  regu- 
larity, as  surprised  the  French,  who  did 
not  imagine  the  Symerons  so  discreet  or 
obedient  as  they  appeared,  and  were 
therefore  in  perpetual  anxiety  aboat  the 
fidelity  of  their  guides,  and  the  probabi- 
lity of  their  return.  Nor  did  the  Syme- 
rons treat  them  with  that  submission  and 
regard  which  they  paid  to  the  English, 
whose  bravery  and  conduct  they  had 
already  tried. 

At  length,  after  a  laborious  march  of 
more  than  seven  leagues,  they  began  to 
hear  the  hammers  of  the  carpenters  in 
the  bay,  it  being  the  custom  in  that  hot 
season  to  work  in  the  night;  and  in  a 
short  time  they  perceived  the  approach 
of  the  recoes,  or  droves  of  mules,  from 
Panama.  They  now  no  longer  doubted 
that  their  labours  would  be  rewarded, 
and  every  man  imagined  himself  secure 
from  poverty  and  labour  for  the  remain- 
ing part  of  his  life.  They,  therefore,  when 
the  mules  came  up,  rushed  out  and  seieed 
them,  with  an  alacrity  proportioned  to 
their  expectations.  The  three  droves  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  nine  mnles, 
each  of  which  carried  three  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  silver.  It  was  to  little 
purpose  that  the  soldiers  ordered  to  guard 
the  treasure,  attempted  resistance.  After 
a  short  combat,  in  which  the  French  cap- 
tain, and  one  of  the  Symerons,  were 
wounded,  it  appeared  with  how  much 
greater  ardour  men  are  animated  by  in- 
terest than  fidelity. 

As  it  was  possible  for  them  to  carry 
away  but  a  small  part  of  this  treasure, 
after  having  wearied  themselves  with 
biding  it  in  holes  and  shallow  waters, 
they  determined  to  return  by  the  same 
way,  and,  without  being  pursued,  entered 
the  woods,  where  the  French  captain, 
being  disabled  by  his  wound,  was  obliged 
to  stay,  two  of  his  company  continuing 
with  him. 

When  they  had  gone  forward*  about 
two  leagues,  the  Frenchmen  missed  ano- 
ther of  their  company,  who  upon  inquiry 


the  woods,  by  neglecting  1o  observe  >the 
guides. 

But  common  prudence  not  allowing 
them  to  hazard  the  whole  company  by 
too  much  solicitude  for  a  single  life,  they 
travelled  on  towards  Rio  Francisco,  at 
which  they  arrived  April  the  3d ;  but, 
looking  out  for  their  pinnaces,  were  sur- 
prised with  the  sight  of  seven  Spanish 
shaUops,  and  immediately  concluded  that 
some  intelligence  of  their  motions  had 
been  carried  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  and 
that  these  vessels  had  been  fitted  out  to 

Eursne  them,  which  might  undoubtedly 
ave  overpowered  the  pinnaces  and  their 
feeble  crew.  Nor  did  their  suspicion  stop 
here:  but  immediately  it  occurred  to 
them,  that  their  men  had  been  compelled 
by  torture  to  discover  where  their  frigate 
and  ship  were  stationed,  which  being 
weakly  manned,  and  without  the  pre- 
sence of  the  chief  commander,  would  fall 
into  their  hands,  almost  without  resist- 
ance, and  all  possibility  of  escaping  be 
entirely  cut  c€» 

These  reflections  sunk  the  whole  com- 
pany into  despair;  and  every  one,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  break  through 
the  difficulties  that  surrounded  him,  re- 
signed n  p  himself  to  his  ill  fortune ;  when 
Drake,  whose  intrepidity  was  never  to 
be  shaken,  and  whose  reason  was  never 
to  be  surprised  or  embarrassed,  repre- 
sented to  them  that,  though  the  Spaniards 
shonld  have  made  themselves  masters  of 
their  pinnaces,  they  might  yet  be  hin- 
dered from  discovering  the  ships.  He 
put  them  in  mind  that  the  pinnaces  could 
not  be  taken,  the  men  examined,  their 
examinations  compared,  the  resolutions 
formed,  their  vessels  sent  out,  and  the 
ships  taken,  in  an  instant.  Some  time 
mast  necessarily  be  spent  before  the  last 
blow  could  be  struck ;  and,  if  that  time 
were  not  negligently  lost,  it  might  be 
possible  for  some  of  them  to  reach  the 
ships  before  the  enemy,  and  direct  them 
to  change  their  station. 

They  were  animated  with  this  dis- 
course, by  which  they  discovered  that 
their  leader  was  not  without  hope;  but 
when  they  came  to  look  more  nearly  into 
their  situation,  they  were  unable  to  con- 
ceive upon  what  it  was  founded.  To 
pass  by  land  was  impossible,  as  the  way 
lay  over  high  mountains,  through  thick 
woods  and  deep  rivers;  and  they  liad 
not  a  single  boat  in  their  power,  so  that 
a  passage  by  water  seemed  equally  im- 
practicable. But  Drake,  whose  penetra- 
tion immediately  discovered  all  the  dr> 
oumstances  and  inconveniencies  of  every 
scheme,  soon  determined  upon  the  only 
means  of  success  which  their  condition 


was  known  to  be  intoxicated  with  wine,  i  afforded  them ;  and  ordering  his  men  f^ 
and  supposed  to  have  lost  himself  in    make  a  raft  out  of  the  trees  that  w 
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theih^oating  on  the  river,  offered  himself 
to  pat  off  to  sea  apon  it,  and  cheerfally 
asked  who  woald  accompany  him.  John 
Owen,  John  Smith,  and  two  Frenchmen, 
who  were  willing  to  share  his  fortune, 
embarked  with  him  on  the  raft,  which 
was  fitted  oat  with  a  sail  made  of  a  bis- 
cuit sack,  and  an  oar  to  direct  its  course 
instead  of  a  rudder. 

Tlien,  having  comforted  the  rest  with 
assurances  of  his  regard  for  them,  and 
resolution  to  leave  nothing  unattempted 
for  their  deliverance,  he  put  off,  and 
after  having,  with  much  diflSculty,  sailed 
three  leagues,  descried  two  pinnaces  hast- 
ing -towards  him,  which,  upon  a  nearer 
approach,  he  discovered  to  be  his  own, 
and  perceiving  that  they  anchored  behind 
a  pmnt  that  jutted  out  into  the  sea,  he 
put  to  shore,  and,  crossing  the  land  on 
foot,- was  received  by  his  company  with 
that  satisfaction  which  is  only  known  to 
those  that  have  been  acquainted  with 
dangers  and  distresses. 

The  same  night  they  rowed  to  Rio 
Francisco,  where  they  took  in  the  rest, 
with  what  treasure  they  had  been  able  to 
carry  with  them  through  the  woods ;  then 
sailing  back  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
they  returned  to  their  frigate,  and  soon 
after  to  their  ship,  where  Drake  divided 
the  gold  and  silver  equally  between  the 
French  and  the  English. 

Here  they  spent  about  fourteen  days  in 
fitting  out  their  frigate  more  completely, 
and  then  dismissing  the  Spaniards  with 
their  ship,  lay  a  few  days  among  the 
Cabesas ;  while  twelve  English  and  six- 
teen Symerons  travelled  once  more  into 
the  country,  as  well  to  recover  the  French 
captain,  whom  they  had  left  wounded,  as 
to  bring  away  the  treasure  which  they 
had  hid  in  the  sands.  Drake,  whom  his 
company  would  not  suffer  to  hazard  his 
person  in  another  land  expedition,  went 
with  them  to  Rio  Francisco,  where  he 
found  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  had 
stayed  to  attend  their  captain,  and  was 
informed  by  him,  upon  his  inquiries  after 
his  fortune,  that  half  an  hour  after  their 
Reparation,  the  Spaniards  came  upon 
them,  and  easily  seised  upon  the  wonnded 
captain ;  but  that  his  companion  might 
have  escaped  with  him,  had  he  not  pre- 
ferred money  to  life ;  for  seeing  him 
throw  down  a  box  of  jewels  that  retarded 
him,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  it  up, 
and  with  that,  and  the  gold  which  he  had 
already,  was  so  loaded  that  he  could  not 
escape.  With  regard  to  the  bars  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  they  had  concealed  in 
the  ground,  he  informed  them  that  two 
thousand  men  had  been  employed  in  dig- 
ging for  them. 

The  men,  however,  either  mistrnsting 
the  informer's  veracity,  or  confident  that 


what  they  had  hidden  coald  not  be  fiMod, 
pursued  their  journey ;  hot  upon  thdr 
arrival  at  the  place,  foand  tM  gromid 
turned  np  for  two  miles  round,  and  were 
able  to  recover  no  more  than  thirteea 
bars  of  silver,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
gold.  They  discovered  afterwards  Um 
)he  Frenchman  who  was  left  in  the 
woods,  falling  afterwards  into  the  haadi 
of  the  Spaniards,  was  tortured  by  then 
till  he  confessed  where  Drake  had  coa- 
cealed  his  plunder.  So  fatal  to  Dnke^s 
expedition  was  the  dmnkeiHiess  of  hit 
followers. 

Then  dtemissing  the  French,  they  pa«d 
by  Carthagena  with  their  colours  flyi^ 
and  soon  after  took  a  frigate  laden  wkfc 
provisions  and  honey,  which  they  valted 
as  a  great  restorative,  and  then  sukd 
away  to  the  Gabezas. 

Here  they  stoyed  aboat  a  week  » 
clean  their  vessels,  and  fit  them  for  a 
long  voyage,  determining  to  set  sail  for 
England;  and  that  the  faithfal  SyiM- 
rons  might  not  go  away  nnrewuded, 
broke  np  their  pinnaces,  and  gave  tkeii 
the  iron,  the  most  valoable  preseot  in 
the  world  to  a  nation  whose  only  aa- 
ployments  were  war  and  hunting,!*! 
amongst  whom  show  and  Inxury  m  no 
place. 

Pedro,  their  captain,  being  desired  tj 
Drake  to  go  through  the  ship,  and  tocbooat 
what  he  most  desired,  fixed  his  eye  apta 
a  scymeter  set  with  diamonds,  whicb  (ke 
French  captain  had  presented  to  Drake; 
and  being  unwilling  to  ask  for  so  valuable 
a  present,  offered  for  it  foar  large  qawa. 
or  thick  plates  of  gold,  which  he  W 
hitherto  concealed  ;  but  Drake,  desinw 
to  show  him  that  fidelity  is  seldom  wiA- 
out  a  recompence,  gave  it  him  with  the 
highest  professions  of  satisfactioB  m 
esteem.  Pedro,  receiving  it  with  tie 
utmost  gratitude,  informed  him,  that  ky 
bestowing  it  he  had  conferred  greatMS 
and  honour npon  him ;  for  by  presentiif 
it  to  his  king,  he  doubted  not  of  oMais- 
ing  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  SyiM- 
rons.  He  then  persisted  in  his  resolntin 
of  leaving  the  gold,  which  wasgenwoaily 
thrown  by  Drake  into  the  commou  stock ; 
for  he  said,  that  those,  at  whose  expesM* 
he  had  been  sent  out,  ought  to  share  ■ 
all  the  gain  of  the  expedition,  whaterff 
pretence  cavil  and  chicanery  night  np- 
ply  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  « 
it.  Thus  was  Drake's  character  «■• 
sistent  with  itself;  he  was  eqaal^r» 
perior  to  avarice  and  fear,  and  throw 
whatever  danger  he  might  go  in  q»«*7 
gold,  he  thought  it  not  valuable  eaoitk 
to  be  obtained  by  artifice  or  diahooaty* 

They  now  forsook  the  coast  of  ABCtka, 
which  for  many  months  they  bad  kept 
in  perpetual  alarms,  having  takea  aon 
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than  two  hnndred  ships  of  all  sizes  be- 
tween Cartbagena  and  Nombre  de  Dies, 
of  which  they  never  destroyed  any,  nnless 
they  were  fitted  ont  against  them,  nor 
ever  detained  the  prisoners  longer  than 
was  necessary  for  their  own  security  or 
concealment,  providing  for  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  themselves,  and  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  malice  of  the  Sy- 
roerons;  a  behaviour,  which  humanity 
dictates,  and  which,  perhaps,  even  policy 
cannot,  disapprove.  He  mast  certainly 
meet  with  obstinate  opposition,  who 
makes  it  equally  dangerous  to  yield  as 
to  resist,  and  who  leaves  his  enemies  no 
hopes  but  from  victory. 

What  riches  they  acquired  is  not  par- 
ticolarly  related;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  plunder  of  so  many  ves- 
sels, together  with  the  silver  which  they 
seized  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  must  amount 
to  a  very  large  sum,  though  the  part  that 
was  allotted  to  Drake  was  not  suflScient 
to  lull  him  in  eflfeminacy,  or  to  repress 
his  natural  inclination  to  adventures. 

They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  0th 
of  August,  1573,  on  Sunday  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  so  much  were  the  people  de- 
lighted with  the  news  of  their  arrival, 
that  they  left  the  preacher,  and  ran  in 
crowds  to  the  key  with  shouts  and  con- 
gratulations. 

Drake  having,  in  his  former  expedi- 
tion, had  a  view  of  the  South  Sea,  and 
formed  a  resolution  to  sail  upon  it,  did 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his 
design  by  the  prospect  of  any  difficulties 
that  might  obstruct  the  attempt^  nor  any 
<langers  that  might  attend  the  execution ; 
obstacles  which  brave  men  often  find  it 
roach  more  easy  to  overcome,  than  se- 
cret envy  and  domestic  treachery. 

Drake's  reputation  was  now  sufficiently 
advanced  to  incite  detraction  and  oppo- 
sition ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a 
inan  by  nature  superior  to  mean  artifices, 
and  bred,  from  his  earliest  years,  to  the 
labour  and  hardships  of  a  sea  life,  was 
very  little  acquainted  with  policy  and 
intrigue,  very  little  versed  in  the  me- 
thods of  application  to  the  powerful  and 
great,  and  unable  to  obviate  the  prac- 
tices of  those  whom  his  merit  had  made 
bis  enemies. 

Nor  are  such  the  only  opponents  of 
great  enterprises:  there  are  some  men, 
of  narrow  views  and  groveling  concep- 
tions, who,  without  the  instigation  of 
personal  malice,  treat  every  new  attempt 
as  wild  and  chimerical,  and  look  upon 
every  endeavour  to  depart  from  the 
beaten  track  as  the  rash  effort  of  a  warm 
imaghoation,  or  the  glittering  speculation 
of  an  exalted  mind,  that  may  please  and 
dazzle  for  a  time,  bat  can  produce  no 
real  or  lasting  advantage. 


These  men  value  themselves  upon  a 
perpetual  scepticism,  upon  believing  no- 
thing bat  their  own  senses,  upon  calling 
for  demonstration  where  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  obtained,  and  sometimes  upon 
holding  out  against  it  when  it  is  laid  be- 
fore them  ;  upon  inventing  argnmenta 
against  the  success  of  any  new  under- 
taking, and,  where  arguments  cannot 
be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt 
and  ridicule. 

Such  have  been  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  the  great  benefactors  to  man- 
kind, and  to  these  we  can  hardly  doubt 
but  that  much  of  the  opposition  which 
Drake  met  with  is  to  be  attributed ;  for 
their  notions  and  discourse  are  so  agree- 
able to  the  lazy,  the  envious,  and  the 
timorous,  that  they  seldom  fail  of  be- 
coming popular,  and  directing  the  opi- 
nions of  mankind. 

Whatsoever  were  his  obstacles,  and 
whatsoever  the  motives  that  produced 
them,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1577,  that 
he  was  able  to  assemble  a  force  propor- 
tioned to  his  design,  and  to  obtain  a  com- 
mission from  the  qneen,  by  which  be 
was  constituted  captain  general  of  a  fleet 
consisting  of  five  vessels,  of  which  the 
Pelican,  admiral,  of  a  hundred  tons, 
was  commanded  by  himself ;  the  Eliza- 
beth, vice-admiral,  of  eighty  tons,  by 
John  Winter;  the  Marieold,  of  thirty 
tons,  by  John  Thomas ;  the  Swan,  fifty 
tons,  by  John  Chester ;  the  Christopher, 
of  fifteen  tons,  by  Thomas  Moche,  the 
same,  as  it  seems,  who  was  carpenter  in 
the  former  voyage,  and  destroyed  one  of 
the  ships  by  Drake's  direction. 

These  ships,  equipped  partly  by  him- 
self, and  partly  bv  other  private  adven- 
turers, he  manned  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  stout  sailors,  and  furnished 
with  such  provisions  as  he  judged  neces- 
sary for  the  long  voyage  in  which  he 
wa»  engaged.  Nor  did  he  confine  his 
concern  to  naval  stores,  or  military  pre- 
parations; but  carried  with  him  what- 
ever he  thought  might  contribute  to  raise 
in  those  nations,  with  which  he  should 
have  any  intercourse,  the  highest  ideas 
of  the  politeness  and  magnificence  of  his 
native  country.  He  therefore  not  only 
procured  a  complete  service  of  silver  for 
his  own  table,  and  furnished  the  cook- 
room  with  many  vessels  of  the  same 
metal,  but  engaged  several  musicians  to 
accompany  him;  rightly  judging  that 
nothing  would  more  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  any  savage  and  ancivilized 
people. 

Having  been  driven  back  by  a  tempest 
in  their  first  attempt,  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Plymouth,  to  repair  the  damages 
which  they  had  suffered,  they  set  »'' 
again  from  thence  on  the  13Ui  of  ^ 
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cerab«r,  ISTT,  and  on  the  25th  had  sight 
of  Cap«  Cantire  in  Barbary ,  from  whence 
they  coasted  on  soathward  to  the  island 
of  Mogadore,  which  Drake  had  appointed 
for  the  first  place  of  rendeBVOos,  and  on 
the  27th  brought  the  whole  fleet  to  anchor 
in  a  harbour  on  the  main  land. 

They  were  soon  after  their  arriTal  dis- 
covered by  the  Moors  that  inhabited 
those  coasts,  who  sent  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  amongst  them  on  board  Drake's 
ship,  receiving  at  the  same  time  two  of 
his  company  as  hostages.  These  men  he 
not  only  treated  in  the  most  splendid 
manner,  bat  presented  with  such  thines 
as  they  appeared  most  to  admire;  it 
being  with  him  an  esUblished  maxim, 
to  endeavour  to  secure  in  ever^  country 
a  kind  reception  to  such  Englishmen  as 
might  come  after  him,  by  treating  the  in- 
habitants with  kindness  and  generosity ; 
a  conduct  at  once  just  and  politic,  to  the 
neglect  of  which  may  be  attributed  many 
of  the  injuries  suffered  by  our  sailors  in 
distant  countries,  which  are  generally 
ascribed  rather  to  the  effects  of  wicked- 
ness and  folly  of  our  own  commanders, 
than  the  barbarity  of  the  natives,  who 
seldom  fall  upon  any  unless  they  have 
been  first  plundered  or  insulted ;  and,  in 
revenging  the  ravages  of  one  crew  upon 
another  of  the  same  nation,  are  guilty  of 
nothing  but  what  is  countenanced  by  the 
example  of  the  Europeans  themselves. 

But  this  friendly  intercourse  was  in 
appearance  soon  broken;  for,  on  the 
next  day  observing  the  Moors  making 
signals  from  the  land,  they  sent  out  their 
boat,  as  before,  to  fetch  them  to  the  ship, 
and  one  John  Fry  leaped  ashore,  intend- 
ing to  become  a  hostage  as  on  the  former 
day,  when  immediately  he  was  seised 
by  the  Moors ;  and  the  crew,  observing 
great  numbers  to  start  up  from  behind 
the  rock  with  weapons  in  their  hands, 
found  it  madness  to  attempt  his  rescue, 
and  therefore  provided  for  their  own  se- 
curity by  returning  to  the  ship. 

Fry  was  immediately  carried  to  the 
king,  who,  being  then  in  continual  ex- 
pectation of  an  bivasion  fkrom  Portugal, 
suspected  that  these  ships  were  sent  only 
to  observe  the  coaM,  and  discover  a  proper 
harbour  for  the  main  fleet ;  but  being  in- 
formed who  they  were,  and  whither  they 
were  bound,  not  only  dismissed  his  cap- 
tive, but  made  large  offers  of  friendship 
and  assistance,  which  Drake,  however, 
did  not  stay  to  receive,  but  being  dis- 
gusted at  this  breach  of  the  laws  of  com- 
nierce,  and  aftraid  of  farther  violence, 
after  having  spent  some  days  in  searching 
for  his  man,  in  which  he  met  with  no  re- 
sistance, left  the  coast  on  December  31, 
some  time  before  Fry's  return,  who, 
being  obliged  by  this  accident  to  some 


what  a  longer  residence  among  the 
Moors,  was  afterwards  sent  home  in  a 
merchant's  ship. 

On  January  16,  they  arrived  at  Cape 
Blanc,  having  in  their  passage  taken 
several  Spanish  vessels.  Here  while 
Drake  was  emfrfoying  his  men  in  catch- 
ing fish,  of  which  this  coast  affords  great 
plenty,  and  various  kinds,  the  inhabitants 
came  down  to  the  seaside  with  their 
alisorges,  or  leather-bottles,  to  traffic  for 
water,  which  they  were  willing  to  pnr- 
chase  with  ambergrue  and  other  g^ms. 
But  Drake,  compassionating  the  misery 
oftheir  condition,  gave  them  water  when- 
ever they  asked  for  it,  and  left  them  their 
coo^modities  to  traffic  with,  when  they 
should  be  again  reduced  to  the  same  dis- 
tress, without  finding  the  same  gene- 
rosity to  relieve  them. ' 

liere  having  discharged  some  Spanish 
ships  which  they  had  taken,  they  set  sail 
towards  the  isles  of  Cape  Yerd,  and  on 
January  S8  came  to  anchor  before  Mayo, 
hoping  to  ftamish  themselves  with  fkesh 
water;  but  having  landed,  they  fbond 
the  town  by  the  water's  side  enthrdy  de- 
scried, and,  marching  farther  np  the 
country,  saw  the  valleys  extremely  frait- 
ful,and  abounding  with  ripe  figs,  cocoas, 
and  plantains,  but  could  by  no  means 
prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to  converse 
or  traffic  with  them :  however,  they  were 
suffered  by  them  to  range  the  country 
without  molestation,  but  found  no  water, 
except  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sea 
that  the  labour  of  conveying  it  to  the 
ships  was  greater  than  it  was  at  tliat  time 
necessary  for  them  to  undergo.  Salt, 
had  they  wanted  it,  might  have  been  ob- 
tained with  less  trouble,  being  left  by 
the  sea  upon  the  sand,  and  hardened  by 
the  sun  during  the  ebb,  in  such  qnantt- 
ties,  that  the  chief  traffic  of  their  island 
is  carried  on  with  it. 

January  31,  they  passed  by  St.  Jago, 
an  island  at  that  time  divided  between 
the  natives  and  the  Portuguese,  who, 
first  entering  these  islands  under  the  show 
of  traffic,  by  degrees  established  them- 
selves, claimed  a  superiority  over  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  harassed  them 
with  such  crueltv,  that  they  obliged  th«n' 
either  to  fly  to  the  woods  and  mountains, 
and  perish  with  hunger,  or  to  take  arms 
against  their  oppressors,  and,  under  the 
insuperable  disadvantages  with  which 
they  contended,  to  die  almost  without  a 
battle  in  defence  of  their  natural  righto, 
and  ancient  possessions. 

Such  treatment  had  the  natives  of  St. 
Jago  received,  which  had  driven  them 
into  the  rocky  parts  of  the  island,  tkom 
whence  they  made  incursions  into  the 
planUtions  of  the  Portuguese,  sometimes 
with  loss,  but  generally  with  that  success 
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^hich  desperadon  natarally  procures; 
so  that  the  Portaeaese  were  in  eontinaal 
alarms,  and  lived  with  the  natorai  con- 
aeqoences  of  guilt,  terror,  and  anxiety. 
They  were  wealthy,  bat  not  happy,  and 
possessed  the  island,  bat  not  enjoyed  it. 
They  then  sailed  on  within  sight  of 
Fogo,  an  island  so  called  from  a  moon- 
tain,  aboDt  the  middle  of  it,  continually 
bnrning,  and,  like  the  rest,  inhabited  by 
the  Portngaese,  two  leagaes  to  the  sooth 
of  which  lies  Brava,  which  has  received 
its  name  from  its  fertility,  abounding, 
though  uninhabited,  with  all  kinds  of 
Amits,  and  watered  with  great  numbers 
of  springs  and  brooks,  which  woald  easily 
invite  the  possessors  of  the  adjacent 
islands  to  settle  in  it,  but  that  it  affords 
neither  harbour  nor  anchorage.  Drake, 
after  having  sent  out  his  boats  with  plum- 
mets, was  not  able  to  find  any  ground 
about  it ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  many 
experiments  have  been  made  with  the 
same  success ;  however,  he  took  in  water 
•ofBcient,  and  on  the  9d  of  February  set 
sail  for  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

On  Febroary  17,  they  passed  the  equa- 
tor, and  continued  their  voyage,  with 
sMnetimes  calms,  and  sometimes  con- 
trary winds,  but  without  any  memorable 
accident,  to  March  28,  when  one  of  their 
vessels,  with  twenty-eight  men,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  their  fresh  water  on 
board,  was,  to  their  great  discoaragement, 
separated  from  them;  but  their  perf^xity 
lasted  not  long,  for  on  the  next  day  they 
discovered  and  rejoined  their  associates. 
In  their  long  course,  which  gave  them 
opportunities  of  observing  several  ani- 
mals, both  in  the  air  and  water,  at  that 
time  very  little  known,  nothing  enter- 
tained or  surprised  them  more  than  the 
Flying  Fish,  which  is  near  of  the  same 
size  with  a  herring,  and  has  fins  of  the 
length  of  his  whole  body,  by  the  help  of 
which,  when  he  is  pnrsa«]  by  the  bonito, 
or  great  mackarel,  as  soon  as  he  finds 
himself  upon  the  point  of  being  taken,  he 
springs  up  into  the  air,  and  flies  forward 
as  long  as  his  wings  continue  wet,  moisture 
being,  as  it  seems,  necessary  to  make 
them  pliant  and  moveable;  and  when 
they  become  dry  and  stiff,  he  falls  down 
into  the  water,  unless  some  bark  or  ship 
intercept  him,  and  dips  them  again  for 
a  second  flight.  This  unhappy  animal  is 
not  only  pursued  by  fishes  in  his  natural 
element,  but  attacked  in  the  air,  where 
he  hopes  for  security,  by  the  don,  or 
sparkite,  a  great  bird  that  preys  upon 
fish;  and  their  species  must  sorely  be 
destroyed,  were  not  their  increase  so 
great,  that  the  young  fry,  in  one  part  of 
the  year,  covers  the  sea. 

There  is  another  fish,  named  the  cuttil, 
of  which  whole  shoals  will  sometimes  rise 


at  once  oi^t  of  the  water,  and  of  which  a 
great  multitude  fell  into  their  ship. 

At  length,  having  sailed  without  sight 
of  land  for  sixty-three  days,  they  arrived, 
April  9,  at  the  coast  of  Brasil,  where,  on 
the  7th,  the  Christopher  was  separated 
again  from  them  by  a  storm ;  after  which 
they  sailed  near  the  land  to  the  south- 
ward, and  on  the  14th  anchored  under  a 
cape,  which  diey  afterwards  called  Gaf»e 
Joy,  because  in  two  days  the  vessel  which 
they  had  lost  returned  to  them. 

Having  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  river 
of  Plata,  to  refresh  his  men,  after  their 
long  voyage,  and  then  standing  ont  to  sea, 
he  was  again  surprised  by  a  sadden 
sttmn,  in  which  they  lost  sight  of  the 
Swan.  This  accident  determined  Drake 
to  contract  the  nomber  of  his  fleet,  that 
he  might  not  only  avoid  the  inconveni- 
ence of  such  frequent  separations,  but 
ease  the  labonr  of  his  men,  by  having 
more  hands  in  each  vessel.   ' 

For  this  purpose  he  sailed  along  the 
coast  in  quest  of  a  commodious  tfarbour, 
and,  on  May  13,  discovered  a  bay,  which 
seemed  not  improper  for  their  purpose, 
but  which  they  dnrst  not  enter  till  it  was 
examined;  an  employment  in  which 
Drake  never  trusted  any,  whatever  might 
be  his  confidence  in  his  f^lowers  on  other 
occasions.  He  well  knew  how  fatal  one 
moment's  inattention  might  be,  and  how 
.easily  almost  every  man  suffers  himself 
to  be  sarprised  by  indolence  and  se- 
curity. He  knew  the  same  credulity, 
that  might  prevail  upon  him  to  trust  an- 
other, might  induce  another  to  commit 
the  same  office  to  a  third ;  and  it  must 
be,  at  length,  that  some  of  them  would 
be  deceived*  He  therefore,  as  at  other 
times,  ordered  the  boat  to  be  hoisted  out, 
and,  taking  the  line  into  his  baud,  went 
on  sounding  the  passage  till  he  was  three 
leagues  from  his  ship ;  when,  on  a  sud- 
den, the  weather  changed,  the  skies 
blackened,  the  winds  whistled,  and  all 
the  usual  forerunners  of  a  storm  began 
to  threaten  them  ;  nothing  was  now  de- 
sired but  to  retom  to  the  ship,  but  the 
thickness  of  the  fog  intercepting  it  from 
their  sight,  made  the  attempt  little  other 
than  desperate.  By  so  many  unforeseen 
accidents  is  prudence  itself  liable  to  be 
embarrassed  I  So  difficult  is  it  sometimes 
for  the  quickest  sagacity,  and  roost  en- 
lightened experience,  to  judge  what  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  taken  1  To  trust  another  ' 
to  sound  an  unknown  coast,  appeared  to 
Drake  folly  and  presumption ;  to  be  ab- 
sent from  his  fleet,  though  but  for  an 
hour,  proved  nothing  less  Uian  to  hazard 
the  success  of  their  labours,  hardships, 
and  dangers. 

In  this  perf^exity,  which  Drake  was 
not  more  sehsible  of  than  those  whom  * 
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hsd  left  in  the  ships,  nothing, was  to  be 
omitted,  however  dangerous,  that  might 
contribute  to  extricate  them  from  it,  as 
they  coald  venture  nothing  of  equal  value 
with  the  life  of  their  general.  Captain 
Thomas  therefore,  having  the  lightest 
vessel,  steered  boldly  into  the  bay,  and 
taking  the  general  aboard,  droppied  an- 
chor, and  lay  out  of  danger,  while  the 
rest  that  were  ip  the  open  sea  suffered 
mnch  from  the  tempest,  and  the  Mary, 
a  Portuguese  prize,  was  driven  away 
before  the  wind ;  the  otiiers,  as  soon  as 
the  tempest  was  over,  discovering  by  the 
fires  which  were  made  on  shore  where 
Dralce  was,  repaired  to  him. 

Here  going  on  shore  they  met  with  no 
inhabitants,  though  there  were  several 
houses  or  huts  standing,  in  which  they 
found  a  good  quantity  of  dried  fowls,  and 
among  them  a  great  number  of  ostriches, 
of  which  the  thighs  were  as  large  as 
those  of  a  sheep.  These  birds  are  too 
heavy  and  unwieldy  to  rise  from  the 
ground,  but  with  the  help  of  thehr  wings 
run  so  swiftly,  that  the  English  could 
never  come  near  enough  to  shoot  at  them. 
The  Indians,  commonly,  by  holding  a 
laree  plume  of  feathers  before  them,  and 
walking  gently  forward,  drive  the  os- 
triches into  some  narrow  neck,  or  point 
of  land,  then  spreading  a  strong  net  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  to  hinder  them 
from  returning  back  to  the  open  fields, 
set  their  dogs  upon  them,  thus  confined 
between  the  net  and  the  water,  and  when 
they  are  thrown  on  their  backs,  rush  in 
and  take  them. 

Not  finding  this  harbour  convenient, 
or  well  stored  with  wood  and  water,  they 
left  it  on  tlie  I5th  of  May,  and  on  the 
18th  entered  another  much  safer,  and 
more  commodious,  which  they  no  sooner 
arrived  at,  than  Drake,  whose  restless 
application  never  remitted,  sent  Winter 
to  the  southward,  in  quest  of  those  ships, 
which  were  absent,  and  immediately 
after  sailed  hftnself  to  the  northward, 
and,  happily  meeting  with  the  Swan, 
conducted  it  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet ;  after 
which,  in  pursuance  of  his  former  reso- 
lution, he  ordered  it  to  be  broken  up,  re- 
serving the  iron  work  for  a  future  supply. 
The  other  vessel  which  they  lost  in  the 
late  storm  could  not  be  discovered. 

While  they  were  thus  employed  upon 
an  island  about  a  mile  front  the  main 
land,  to  which,  at  low  water,  there  was 
a  passage  on  foot,  they  were  discovered 
by  the  natives,  who  appeared  upon  a  hill 
at  a  distance,  dancing  and  holding  up 
their  hands,  as  beckoning  the  English  to 
them;  which  Drake  observing,  sent  out 
a  boat,  with  Icnives,  bells,  and  bugles, 
and  such  things  as,  by  their  usefulness  or 
novelty,  he  imagined  would  be  agreeable. 


As  soon  as  the  English  landed,  they  ob- 
served two  men  mnning  towards  them, 
as  deputed  by  the  company,  who  came 
within  a  little  distance,  and  then  standUig 
still  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  come 
nearer.  The  Englbh  t^refore  tied  their 
presents  to  a  pole,  which  they  fixed  m 
the  ground,  and  then  retising,  saw  the 
Indians  advance,  who,  taking  what  they 
found  upon  the  pole,  left,  in  retnm,  such 
feathers  as  they  wear  upon  their  heads, 
with  a  small  bone  about  six  inches  io 
length,  carved  round  the  top,  and  burn- 
ished. 

Drake,  observing  their  inclination  to 
friendship  and  traffic,  advanced  with 
some  of  his  company  towards  the  hill, 
upon  sight  of  whom  the  Indians  ranged 
themselves  in  a  line  from  east  to  west, 
and  one  of  them  running  from  one  end 
of  the  rank  to  the  other,  backwards  and 
forwards,  bowed  himself  towards  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  holding  his 
hands  over  his  head,  and  frequently  stop- 
ping in  the  middle  of  the  rank,  leapAig 
up  towards  the  moon,  which  then  shone 
durectly  over  their  heads;  thus  calling 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  deities  they  wor- 
ship, to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  pro- 
fessions of  peace  and  friendship.  While 
this  ceremony  was  performed,  Drake  and 
his  company  ascended  the  hill,  to  the 
apparent  terror  of  the  Indians,  whose 
apprehensions  when  the  English  per- 
ceived, they  peaceably  retired ;  wbicfa 
gave  the  natives  so  much  encouragement, 
that  they  came  forward  immediately, 
and  exchanged  their  arrows,  feathers, 
and  bones,  for  such  trifles  as  were  offered 
them. 

Thus  they  traded  for  some  time ;  bnt 
by  frequent  intercourse  finding  that  no 
violence  was  intended,  they  became  fa- 
miliar, and  mingled  with  the  English 
without  the  least  distrust. 

They  ^o  quite  naked,  except  a  skin  of 
some  animal,  which  they  throw  over 
their  shoulders  when  they  lie  in  the  open 
air.  They  knit  up  their  hair,  which  is 
very  long,  with  a  roll  of  ostrich  feathers, 
and  usually  carry  their  arrows  wrapped 
up  in  it,  that  they  may  not  encumber 
them,  they  being  made  with  reeds,  headed 
with  flint,  and  therefore  not  heavy.  Their 
bows  are  about  an  ell  long. 

Their  chief  ornament  is  paint,  which 
they  use  of  several  kinds,  delineating  ge- 
nerally upon  their  bodies  the  figures  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  in  honour  of  their 
deities. 

It  is  observable,  that  most  nations, 
amongst  whom  the  use  of  clothes  is  un- 
known, paint  their  bodies.  Such  was 
the  practice  of.  the  first  inhabitants  of 
our  own  country.  From  this  custom  did 
our  earliest  enemies,  the  Picts,  owe  their 
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denomination.  Ai  it  is  not  probable  that 
caprice  or  fancy  sboaid  be  uniform,  there 
must  be,  doubtless,  some  reaason  for  a 
practice  so  general  and  prevailing  in  dis. 
tant  parts  of  the  world,  which  hare  no 
communication  with  each  other.  The 
original  end  of  painting  their  bodies  was, 
probably,  to  exclude  the  cold ;  an  end, 
which,  if  we  believe  some  relations,  is 
so  effectually  produced  by  it,  that  the 
men  thus  painted  never  shiver  at  the 
most  pierciug  blasts.  But  doubtless  any 
people  so  hardened  by  continual  se- 
verities, would,  even  without  paint,  be 
less  sensible  of  the  cold  than  the  civilized 
inhabitants  of  the  same  climate.  How- 
ever, this  practice  may  contribute,  in 
some  degree,  to  defend  them  fh>m  the 
injuries  of  winter,  and,  in  those  climates 
where  little  evaporates  by  the  pores,  may 
be  used  with  no  great  inconvenience; 
but  in  hot  countries,  where  perspiration 
in  greater  degree  is  necessary,  the  natives 
only  use  unction  to  preserve  them  from 
the  other  extreme  of  weather :  so  well  do 
either  reason  or  experience  supply  the 
place  of  science  in  savage  countries. 

They  had  no  canoes  like  the  other  In- 
dians, nor  any  method  of  crossing  the 
water,  which  was  probably  the  reason 
why  the  birds  in  the  adjacent  islands 
were  so  tame,  that  they  might  be  taken 
with  the  hand,  having  never  been  before 
frighted  or  molested.  The  great  plenty 
of  fowls  and  seals,  which  crowded  the 
•hallows  in  such  numbers  that  they  killed 
at  their  first  arrival  two  hundred  of  them 
in  an  hour,  contributed  much  to  the  re- 
freshment of  the  English,  who  named 
the  place  Seal  Bay,  from  that  animal. 

These  seals  seem  to  be  the  chief  food 
of  the  natives,  for  the  English  often  found 
raw  pieces  of  their  flesh  half  eaten,  and 
left,  as  they  supposed,  after  a  full  meal 
by  the  Indians,  whom  they  never  knew 
to  make  use  of  fire,  or  any  art,  in  dress- 
ing or  preparing  their  victuals. 

Nor  were  their  other  customs  less  wild 
or  uncouth  than  their  way  of  feeding ; 
one  of  them  having  received  a  cap  off 
the  general's  head,  and  being  extremely 
pleased  as  well  with  the  honour  as  the 
gift,  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  confirm 
the  alliance  between  them,  retired  to  a 
little  distance,  and  thrusting  an  arrow 
into  his  leg,  let  the  blood  run  upon  the 
ground,  testifying,  as  it  is  probable,  that 
be  valued  Drake's  friendship  above 
life. 

Having  staid  fifteen  days  among  these 
friendly  savages  in  47  deg.  30  min.  S.  lat. 
on  June  3,  they  set  sail  towards  the  South 
Sea,«nd  six  days  afterwards  stopped  at 
another  little  bay  to  break  up  the  Chris- 
topher. Then  passing  on,  they  cast  an- 
chor in  another  bay,  not  more  than  twenty 
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leagues  distant  Arom  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. 

It  was  now  time  seriously  to  deliberate 
in  what  manner  they  should  act  with  re- 
gard to  the  Portuguese  prize,  which, 
having  been  separated  from  them  by  the 
storm,  had  not  yet  rejoined  them.  To 
return  in  search  of  it  was  sufficiently 
mortifying ;  to  proceed  without  it,  was 
not  only  to  deprive  themselves  of  a  cod> 
siderable  part  of  their  force,  but  to  ex- 
pose their  friends  and  companions,  whom 
common  hardships  and  dangers  had  en- 
deared to  them,  to  certain  death  or  cap- 
tivity. This  consideration  prevailed;  and 
therefore  on  the  18th,  after  prayers  to 
God,  with  which  Drake  never  forgot  to 
begin  an  enterprise,  he  put  to  sea,  and 
the  next  day,  near  Port  Julian,  disco- 
vered their  associates,  whose  ship  was 
now  grown  leaky,  having  suffered  much, 
both  in  the  first  storm  by  which  they 
were  dispersed,  and  afterwards  in  fruit- 
less attempts  to  regain  the  fleets 

Drake,  therefore,  being  desirous  to  re- 
lieve their  fatigues,  entered  Port  Julian, 
and,  as  it  was  his  custom  always  to  at- 
tend in  person  when  any  important  busi- 
ness was  in  hand,  went  ashore  with  some 
of  the  chief  of  his  com|>any  to  seek  for 
water,  where  he  was  immediatelv  ac- 
costed by  two  natives,  of  whom  Magel- 
lan left  a  very  terrible  account,  having 
described  them  as  a  nation  of  giants  and 
monsters;  nor  is  his  narrative  entirely 
without  foundation,  for  they  are  of  the 
largest  size,  though  not  taller  than  some 
Englishmen;  their  strength  is  propor- 
tioned to  their  bulk,  and  their  voice 
loud,  boisterous,  and  terrible.  What 
were  their  manners  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  it  is  not  possiblo  to  dis- 
cover; but  the  slaughter  made  of  their 
countrymen,  perhaps  without  provoca- 
tion, by  these  cruel  intruders,  and  the 
general  massacre  with  which  that  part 
of  the  worid  had  been  depopulated,  might 
have  raised  in  them  a  suspicion  of  all 
strangers,  and  by  consequence  made  them 
inhospitable,  treacherous,  and  bloody. 

The  two  who  associated  themselvett 
with  the  English  appeared  much  pleased 
with  their  new  guests,  received  willingly 
what  was  given  them,  and  very  exactly 
observed  every  thing  that  passed,  seem- 
ing more  particnUu-ly  delighted  with 
seeing  Oliver,  the  master-gunner,  shoot 
an  English  arrow.  They  shot  themselves 
likewise  in  emulation,  but  their  arrows 
always  fell  to  the  ground  far  short  of  his. 

Soon  after  this  friendly  contest  came 
another,  who  observing  the  familiarity 
of  his  countrymen  with  the  strangers, 
appeared  much  displeased,  and,  as  the 
Englishmen  perceived,  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  them  from  such  an  interconrr 
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What  effect  Us  arguments  had  was  soon 
after  apparent,  for  another  of  Drake's 
companions,  being  desirous  to  show  the 
third  Indian  a  specimen  of  the  English 
▼aloar  and  dexterity,  attempted  likewise 
to  shoot  an  arrow,  bnt  drawing  it  with 
his  full  force  burst  the  bow-string ;  upon 
which  the  Indiana,  who  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  their  other  weapons,  imagined 
him  disarmed,  followed  the  company  as 
thejjk  were  walking  negligently  down  to- 
wards their  boat,  and  let  fly  their  arrows, 
aiming  particularly  at  Winter,  who  had 
the  bow  in  his  hand.  He,  finding  him- 
■elf  wounded  in  the  8hoalder»  endeavoarcd 
to  refit  his  bow,  and  turning  about  was 

Sierced  with  a  second  arrow  in  the  breast. 
)Uverthe  gunner  immediately  presented 
his  piece  at  the  insidious  assailants,  which 
failing  to  take  fire  gave  them  time  to 
level  another  flight  of  arrows,  by  which 
he  was  kiDed ;  nor,  perhaps,  had  any  of 
them  escaped,  surprised  and  perplexed 
as  they  were,  had  not  Drake,  with  his 
nsnid  presence  of  mind,  animated  their 
courage,  and  durected  their  motions, 
ordering  them,  by  perpetually  changing 
their  places,  to  elude,  as  much  as  they 
could,  the  aim  of  their  enemies,  and  to 
defend  their  bodies  with  theur  targets ; 
and  instructing  them,  by  his  own  exam- 
ple, to  pick  up,  and  break  the  arrows  as 
they  fell ;  which  they  did  with  so  much 
diligence,  that  the  Indians  were  soon  in 
danger  of  being  disarmed.  Then  Drake 
himself  uking  the  gun,  which  Oliver  had 
so  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  make  use 
of,  discharged  it  at  the  Indian  that  first 
began  the  fray,  and  had  killed  the  gunner, 
aiming  it  so  happily,  that  the  hail  shot, 
with  which  it  was  loaded,  tore  open  his 
belly,  tand  forced  him  to  such  terrible 
outcries,  that  the  Indians,  though  their 
numbers  increased,  and  many  of  their 
countrymen  showed  themselves  from 
diffierent  parts  of  the  adjoining  wood, 
were  too  much  terrified  to  renew  the 
assault,  and  suffered  Drake,  without  mo- 
lestation, to  withdraw  his  wounded  friend, 
who,  being  hurt  in  his  lungs,  languished 
two  days,  and  then  dying,  was  interred 
with  his  companion,  with  the  usual  cere- 
mony of  a  military  funeral. 

They  stayed  here  two  months  after- 
wards, without  receiving  any  other  inju- 
ries fh>m  the  natives,  who,  finding  the 
danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves 
by  open  hostilities,  and  not  being  able 
any  more  to  surprise  the  vigilance  of 
Drake,  preferred  their  safety  to  revenge. 
But  Drake  had  other  enemies  to  con- 
quer or  escape,  far  more  formidable  than 
these  barbarians,  and  insidious  practices 
to  obviate,  more  artful  and  dangerous 
than  the  ambushes  of  the  Indians ;  for 
in  this  place  was  laid  open  a  design 


formed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
fleet,  not  only  to  defeat  the  voyage,  bnt 
to  murder  the  general. 

This  transaction  is  related  in  so  obscure 
and  confused  a  manner,  that  it  is  diflicalt 
to  form  any  judgment  apon  it.  Hie 
writer,  who  gives  the  largest  account  of 
it,  has  suppressed  the  name  of  the  crimi- 
nal, which  we  learn,  from  a  more  succinct 
narrative,  published  in  a  collection  of 
travels  near  that  time,  to  have  been 
Thomas  Donghtie.  What  were  his  in- 
ducements to  attempt  the  destmction  of 
his  leader,  and  the  ruin  of  the  expedition, 
or  what  were  his  views  if  his  designs  had 
succeeded,  what  measures  he  had  hitherto 
taken,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rupt, with  what  arts,  or  what  success,  we 
are  nowhere  told. 

The  plot,  as  the  narrative  assures  us, 
was  laid  before  their  departure  from 
England,  and  discovered,  in  its  whole 
extent,  to  Drake  himself,  in  his  garden 
at  Plymouth,  who  nevertheless  not  only 
entertained  the  person  so  accused  as  one 
of  his  company,  bnt,  this  writer  vcary 
particularly  relates,  treated  him  with  re- 
markable kindness  and  regard,  setting 
him  always  at  his  own  table,  and  lodgii^ 
him  in  the  same  cabin  with  himself.   Nor 
did  he  ever  discover  the  least  snspidcNi 
of  his  intentions,  till  they  arrived  at  this 
place,  bat  appeared,  by  the  aathorily 
with  which  he  invested  him,  to  consider 
him  as  one  to  whom,  in  his  absence,  he 
could  most  securely  intrust  the  direction 
of  his  affairs.    At  length,  in  this  remote 
corner  of  the  world,  he  found  out  a  de- 
sign 'formed  against  his  life,  called  togt- 
ther  all  his  cheers,  laid  before  them  the 
evidence  on  which  he  grounded  the  ac- 
casation,  and  summoned  the  criminal, 
who,  full  of  all  the  horrors  of  puilt,  and 
confounded  at  so  clear  a  detection  of  his 
whole  scheme,  immediately  confessed  his 
crimes,  and  acknowledged  himself  un- 
worthy of  longer  life :  upon  which  the 
whole  assembly,  consuting  of  thirty  per- 
sons, after  having  considered  the  affair 
with  the  attention  which  it  required,  and 
heard  all  that  could  be  urged  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  offience,  unanimously  signed 
the  sentence  by  which  he  was  condemned 
to  suffer  death.    Drake,  however,  un- 
willing, as  it  seemed,  to  proceed  to  ex- 
treme severities,  offered  mm  his  chmce, 
either  of  being  executed  on  the  island,  or 
set  ashore  on  the  main  land»  or  being  sent 
to  En^and  to  be  tried  before  the  council ; 
of  which,  after  a  day's  consyleration,  he 
chose  the  first,  alleging  the  improbability 
of  persuading  any  to  leave  the  expedition 
for  the  sake  of  transporting  a  criminal  tu 
Engtond,  and  the  danger  of  his  ftatnre 
state  among  savages  and  infidels.    His    ^ 
choice,  I  believe,  few  will  approve :  to 
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be  set  ashore  on  the  main  land,  waR  in- 
deed only  to  be  execated  in  a  different 
manner;  for  what  mercy  coald  be  ex- 
pected from  the  natives  so  incensed,  bnt 
the  most  cruel  and  lingering  death  ?  Bat 
why  he  should  not  rather  have  requested 
to  be  sent  to  England  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive.  In  so  k»ng  a  voyage  he  might 
have  fonnd  a  thousand  opportunities  of 
escaping,  pertiaps  with  the  connivance 
of  his  keepers,  whose  resentment  most 
probably  in  time  have  given  way  to 
compassion,  of  at  least  by  their  negli- 
gence, as  it  is  easy  to  believe  they  would 
in  times  of  ease  and  refreshment  have 
remitted  their  vigilance:  at  least  he 
would  iiave  gained  longer  life;  and  to 
make  death  desirable  seems  not  one  of 
the  effects  of  guilt.  However,  he  was, 
as  it  is  related,  obstinately  deaf  to  all 
persuasions,  and  adhering  to  his  first 
choice,  after  having  received  the  com- 
munion, and  dined  cheerfully  with  the 
general,  was  executed  in  the  afternoon 
with  many  proofs  of  remorse,  bnt  none 
of  fear. 

How  far  is  it  probable  that  Drake,  after 
having  been  acquainted  with  this  man's 
designs,  should  admit  him  into  his  fleet, 
and  afterwards  caress,  respect,  and  trust 
him;  or  that  Doughtie,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  man  of  eminent  abilities, 
should  engage  in  so  long  and  hazardous 
a  voyage  with  no  other  view  than  that 
of  defeating  it ;  is  left  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  reader.  What  designs  be 
eonid  have  formed  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, or  to  what 'actions  worthy  of  death 
he  could  have  proceeded  without  accom- 
plices, for  none  are  mentioned,  is  equally 
difficult  to  imagine.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  the  obscurity  of  the  account, 
and  the  remote  place  chosen  for  the  dis- 
covery of  this  wicked  project,  seem  to 
give  some  reason  for  suspicion,  does  there 
appear  any  temptation,  from  either  hope, 
fear,  or  interest,  that  might  induce  Drake, 
or  any  commander  in  his  state,  to  put  to 
death  an  innocent  man  upon  false  pre- 
tences. 

After  the  execution  of  this  man,  the 
whole  company,  either  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  the  proceeding,  or  awed  by 
the  severity,  applied  themselves  without 
any  murmurs,  or  appearance  of  discon- 
tent, to  the  prosectition  of  the  voyage ; 
and  having  broken  up  another  vessel, 
and  reduced  the  number  of  their  ships 
to  three,  they  left  the  port,  and  on  Au- 
gust the  20th  entered  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan,  in  which  they  struggled  with 
contrary  winds,  and  the.  various  dangers 
to  which  the  intricacy  of  that  winding 
passage  exposed  them;  till  night,  and 
then  entered  a  more  open  sea,  in  which 
they  discovered  an  island  with  a  burning 


mountain.  On  the  24th  the>'  fell  in  with 
three  more  islands  to  which  Drake  gave 
names,  and,  landing  to  take  possession 
of  them  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
fonnd  in  the  largest  so  prodigious  a  num- 
ber of  birds,  that  they  killed  three  thou- 
sand of  them  in  one  day.  This  bird,  of 
which  they  knew  not  the  name,  was 
somewhat  less  than  a  wild  goose,  without 
feathers,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of 
down,  unable  to  fly  or  rise  from  the 
ground,  but  capable  of  running  and 
swimming  with  amazing  celerity ;  they 
feed  on  the  sea,  and  come  to  land  only 
to  rest  at  night  or  lay  their  eggs,  which 
they  deposit  in  holes  like  those  of  conies. 

From  these  islands  to  the  South  Sea 
the  strait  becomes  very  crooked  and  nar- 
row, so  that  sometimes,  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  headlands,  the  passage  seems 
shut  up,  and  the  voyage  entirely  stopped. 
To  double  these  capes  is  very  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  alterations  to 
be  made  in  the  course.  There  are  in- 
deed, as  Magellan  observes,  maqy  har- 
bours, but  in  most  of  them  no  bottom  is 
to  be  found. 

The  land  on  both  sides  rises  into  in- 
numerable mountains :  the  tops  of  them 
are  encircled  with  clouds  and  vapours, 
which  being  congealed  fall  down  in 
snow,  and  increase  their  height  by  hard 
ening  into  ice,  which  is  never  dissolved ; 
but  the  valleys  are,  nevertheless,  green, 
fruitful,  and  pleasant. 

Here  Drake  finding  the  strait  in  ap- 
pearance shut  up,  went  in  his  boat  to 
make  farther  discoveries,  and,  having 
found  a  passage  towards  the  north,  was 
returning  to  bis  ships ;  but  curiosity  soon 
prevailed  upon  him  to  stop,  for  the  sake 
of  observing  a  canoe  or  boat,  with  several 
natives  of  the  country  in  it.  He  could 
not  at  a  distance  forbear  admiring  the 
form  of  this  little  vessel,  which  seemed 
inclining  to  a  semicircle,  the  stem  and 
prow  standing  up,  and  the  body  sinking 
inward  ;  but  much  greater  was  his  won- 
der, when,  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  he 
found  it  made  only  of  the  barks  of  trees 
sewed  together  with  thongs  of  seal-skin, 
so  artificially  that  scarcely  any  water  en- 
tered the  seams.  The  people  were  well 
shaped  and  painted,  like  those  which 
have  been  already  described.  On  the 
land  they  had  a  hut  built  with  poles  and 
covered  with  skins,  in  which  they  had 
water.vessels  and  other  utensils,  made 
likewise  of  the  barks  of  trees. 

Among  these  people  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  remarking,  what  is  frequently 
observable  in  savage  countries,  how  na- 
tural sagacity,  and  unwearied  industry, 
may  supply  the  want  of  such  manufac- 
tures, or  natural  productions,  as  appe?- 
to  us  absolutely  necessary  for  the  snpp 
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of  life.  The  inhabitunU  of  these  blands 
are  ^y^oUy  strangers  to  iron  nnd  its  use, 
but  instead  of  it  make  use  of  the  shell  of 
a  muscle  of  prodigious  size,  found  upon 
their  coasts ;  this  they  grind  upon  a  stone 
to  an  edge,  which  is  so  irm  and  solid, 
that  neither  wood  nor  stone  is  able  to 
resist  it. 

September  6,  they  entered  the  great 
South  Sea,  on  which  no  English  vessel 
had  ever  been  navigated  before,  and  pro- 
posed to  have  directed  their  course  to- 
wards the  line,  that  their  men,  who  had 
suffered  by  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
might  recover  their  strength  in  a  wanner 
latitude.  But  their  designs  were  scarce 
formed  before  they  were  frustrated ;  for 
on  September  7,  after  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent,  that  it 
left  them  little  hopes  of  surviving  it ;  nor 
was  its  fury  so  dreadful  as  its  continuance, 
for  it  lasted  with  little  intermission  till 
Qctobcr28,  fifty-two  days,  during  which 
time  they  were  tossed  incessantly  from 
one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another,  without 
any  power  of  spreading  their  sails,  or 
lying  upon  their  anchors,  amidst  shelving 
shores,  scattered  roclcs,  and  unknown 
islands,  the  tempest  continually  roaring, 
and  the  waves  dashing  ov«r  them. 

In  this  storm,  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Marigold,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Thomas,  was  separated  from  them. 
On  the  7th  of  October,  having  entered  a 
harbour,  where  they  hoped  for  some  in- 
terpiission  of  their  fatigues,  they  were  in 
a  few  hoars  forced  out  to  sea  by  a  violent 
gust,  which  broke  the  cable,  at  which 
time  they  lost  sight  of  the  Elizabeth ;  the 
vice-admiral,  whose  crew,  as  was  after- 
wards discovered,  wearied  with  labour, 
and  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  future 
dangers,  recovered  the  Straits  on  the  next 
day,  and,  returning  by  the  same  passage 
through  which  they  came,  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Brasil,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  in  the  year  following,  arrived  at 
England. 

From  this  bay  they  were  driven  south- 
ward to  fifty-five  degrees,  where  among 
some  islands  they  stayed  two  days,  to 
the  great  refreshment  of  the  crew  ;  but, 
beiqg  again  forced  into  the  main  sea,  they 
were  tossed  about  with  perpetual  ex- 
pectation-of  perishing,  till  soon  after  they 
again  came  to  anchor  near  the  same 
place,  where  they  found  the  natives, 
whom  the  continuance  of  the  storm  had 
probably  reduced  to  equal  distress,  row- 
ing from  one  island  to  another,  and  pro- 
viding the  necessaries  of  life. 

It  is,  periiaps,  a  just  observation,  that, 
with  regard  to  outward  circumstances, 
happiness  and  misery  are  equally  diffused 
through  all  states  of  human  life.  In 
civilized  countries,  where  regular  policies 


have  secured  the  necessaries  of  life,  ain> 
bition,  avarice,  and  luxury,  find  tbe  mind 
at  .leisure  for  their  reception,  and  soon 
engage  it  in  new  pursuits ;  pnrsqits  that 
are  to  be  carried  on  by  incessant  labour, 
and,  whether  vain  or  snccessfnl,  produce 
anxiety  and  contention.  Among  savage 
nations,  imaginary  wants  find  indeed  no 
place ;  but  their  strength  is  exhausted  by 
necessary  toils,  and  their  passions  agi- 
tated not  by  contests  abont  superiority, 
affluence,  or  precedence,  bot  by  perpe- 
tual care  for  the  present  day,  and  by  fear 
of  perishing  for  want  of  food. 

But  for  such  reflections  as  these  they 
had  no  time;  for,  having  spent  three  days 
in  supplying  themselves  with  wood  and 
water,  they  were  by  a  new  stCM-m  driven 
to  the  latitude  of  fifty-six  degrees,  where 
they  beheld  the  extremities  of  the  Ame- 
rican coast,  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Atlantic  and  southern  ocean. 

Here  they  arrived  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  at  last  were  blessed  with  the 
sight  of  a  calm  sea,  having  for  almost 
two  months  endured  such  a  storm  as  no 
traveller  has  given  an  account  of,  and 
such  as  in  that  part  of  the  world,  though 
accustomed  to  hurricanes,  they  were  Im* 
fore  unacquainted  with. 

On  tbe  30th  of  October  they  steered 
away  towards  the  place  appointed  for 
the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet,  which  was  in 
thirty  degrees,  and  on  the  next  day  dis- 
covered two  islands  so  well  stocked  with 
fowls,  that  they  victualled  their  ships 
with  them,  and  then  sailed  forwards 
along  the  coast  of  Peru  till  they  came  to 
thirty-seven  degrees,  where  finding  nei- 
ther of  their  ships,  nor  any  convenient 
port,  they  came  to  anchor,  November 
the  25th,  at  Mucho,  an  island  inhabited 
by  such  Indians  as  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spanuh  conquerors  had  driven  from  tbe 
continent,  to  whom  they  applied  for 
water  and  provisions,  offering  them  io 
return  such  things  as  they  imagined  most 
likely  to  please  them.  The  Indians 
seemed  willing  to  trafiic,  and  having  |h^ 
sented  them  with  fruits  and  two  £at 
sheep,  would  have  showed  them  a  place 
whither  they  should  come  for  water. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  agree- 
ment, the  English  landed  with  their 
water- vessels,  and  sent  two  men  forward 
towards  the  place  appointed,  who,  aboat 
the  middle  of  the  way,  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Indians  and  immediately 
slain.  Nor  were  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany out  of  danger ;  for  behind  the'  rocks 
was  lodged  an  ambush  of  five  hundred 
men,  who,  starting  up  from  their  retreat, 
discharged  their  arrows  into  the  boat 
with  such  dexterity,  that  every  ooe  of 
the  crew  was  wounded  by  them,  tbe  sea 
being  then  high,  and  hindering  them  from 
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either  retiring  or  nuking  nse  of  their 
weapou8«  Prake  himself  received  an 
arrow  under  his  eye,  which  pierced  him 
alinost  to  the  brain,  and  another  in  his 
head.  The  danger  of  ttiese  wonnds  was 
Diach  increased  by  the  absence  of  their 
surgeon,  who  was  in  the  vice-admiral,  so 
ibat  they  had  none  to  assist  them  but  a 
boy,  whose  age  did  not  admit  of  much 
experience  or  skill ;  yet  so  much  were 
they  favoured  by  Providence,  that  they 
all  recovered. 

No  reason  could  be  assigned  for  which 
tlie  Indians  should  attack  them  with  so 
fiiiious  a  spirit  of  malignity,  but  that  they 
mistook  them  for  Spaniards,  whose  cruel- 
ties might  very  reasonably  incite  them 
to  revenge,  whom  they  had  diiven  by 
incessant  persecution  from  their  country, 
wasting  immense  tracts  of  land  by  mas- 
sacre aud  devastation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they 
set  sail,  and  on  the  30th  of  November 
dropped  anchor  in  Philip's  Bay,  where 
their  boat  having  been  sent  out  to  dis- 
cover the  country,  returned  with  an  In- 
dian in  his  canoe,  whom  they  had  inter- 
eepted.  He  was  of  a  graceful  stature, 
dressed  in  a  white  coat  or  gown,  reaching 
almost  to  his  knees,  very  mild,  humble, 
and  docile,  nuch  as  perhaps  were  all  the 
Indians,  till  the  Spaniards  taught  them 
revenge,  treachery,  and  crnelty. 

This  Indian,  having  been  kindly  treated, 
-was  dismissed  with  presents,  and  in- 
formed, as  far  as  the  English  could  make 
him  understand,  what  they  chiefly  want- 
ed, aud  what  they  were  willing  to  give 
in  return;  Drake  ordering  his  boat  to 
attend  him  in  his  canoe,  and  to  set  him 
safe  on  the  land. 

When  he  was  ashore,  he  directed  them 
to  wait  till  hb  return,  and,  meeting  some 
of  his  countrymen,  gave  them  such  an 
account  of  his  reception,  that,  within  a 
few  hours,  several  of  them  repaired  with 
him  to  the  boat  with  fowls,  eggs,  and  a 
hog,  and  with  them  one  of  their  captains, 
who  willingly  came  into  the  boat,  and 
desired  to  be  conveyed  by  the  English 
to  their  ship. 

By  this  man  Drake  was  informed,  that 
no  supplies  were  to  be  expected  here; 
but  that  southward,  in  a  place  to  which 
he  offered  to  be  his  pilot,  there  was  great 
plenty.  This  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
on  the  5th  of  December,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  good-natured  Indian,  they 
came  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  called,  by 
the  Spaniards,  Valperizo,  near  the  town 
of  St.  James  of  Chiuli,  where  they  met 
not  only  with  snflicient  stores  of  pro- 
vision, and  with  storehouses  full  of  the 
wines  of  Chili,  but  with  a  ship  called  the 
Captain  of  Morial,  richly  laden,  having, 
together  with  large  quantities  of  the  saute 


wines,  some  of  the  fine'gold  of  Baldivia, 
and  a  great  cross  of  gold  set  with  eme- 
ralds. 

Havusg  spent  three  daysin  storing  their 
ships  with  all  kinds  of  provision  in  the 
utmost  plenty,  they  departed,  aud  landed 
their  Indian  pilot  where  they  first  re- 
ceived him,  after  having  rewarded  him 
much  above  his  expectations  or  desires. 
They  had  now  little  other  anxiety  than 
for  their  friends  who  had  been  separated 
from  them,  and  whom  they  now  deter- 
mined to  seek ;  but  considering  that,  by 
entering  every  creek  and  harbour  with 
their  ship,  they  exposed  themselves  to 
unnecessary  dangers,  and  that  their  boat 
would  not  contain  such  a  number  as 
might  defend  themselves  against  the 
Spaniards,  they  determined  to  station 
their. ship  at  some  place  where  they 
might  commodionsly  build  a  pinnace, 
which,  being  of  light  burden,  might  easily 
sail  where  the  ship  was  in  danger  of 
being  stranded,  and  at  the  same  time 
might  carry  a  sufficient  force  to  resist 
the  enemy,  and  afford  better  accommo- 
dation than  could  be  expected  in  the 
boat. 

To  this  end,  on  the  19th  of  December, 
they  entered  a  bay  near  Cippo,  a  town 
inhabited  by  Spaniards,  who,  discovering 
them,  immediately  issued  out,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  horsemen,  with 
about  two  hundred  naked  Indians  run- 
ning by  their  sides.  The  English,  ob- 
serving their  approach,  retired  to  their 
boat  without  any  loss,  except  of  one  man, 
whom  no  persuasions  or  entreaties  could 
move  to  retire  with  the  rest,  and  who, 
therefore,  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards, 
who,  exulting  at  the  victory,  commanded 
the  Indians  to  draw  the  dead  carcass 
from  the  rock  on  which  he  fell,  and  in 
the  sight  of  the  English  beheaded  it, 
then  cut  off  the  right  hand,  and  tore  out 
the  heart,whieh  they  carried  away,  having 
first  commanded  the  Indians  to  shoot  their 
arrows  all  over  the  body.  The  arrows 
of  the  Indians  were  made  of  green  wood 
for  the  immediate  service  of  the  day  ;  the 
Spaniards,  with  the  fear  that  always  ha^ 
rasses  oppressors,  forbidding  them  to  have 
any  weapons,  when  they  do  not  waut 
their  present  assistance. 

Leaving  this  plaee,  they  soon  found  a 
harbour  more  secure  and  convenient, 
where  they  built  their  pinnace,  in  which 
Drake  went  to  seek  bis  companions, 
but,  finding  the  wind  contrary,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  in  two  days. 

Leaving  this  place  soon  after,  they 
sailed  along  the  coast  in  search  of  fresh 
water,  and  landing  at  Turapaca,  they 
fonnd  a  Spaniard  asleep,  with  silver  bars 
lying  by  him  to  the  value  of  three  thou- 
sand ducats ;  not  all  the  insults  which 
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they  had  receWed  from  hb  coantryroen 
could  provoke  them  to  oflfer  any  vicdenoe 
to  his  person,  and  therefore  they  carried 
away  his  treasure,  without  doing  him 
any  ferther  harm. 

Landing  In  another  place,  they  found 
a  Spaniard  driving  eight  Pemvian  sheep, 
which  are  the  beasts  of  burthen  in  that 
country,  each  laden  with  a  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  which  they  seized 
likewise  and  drove  to  their  boats. 

Further  along  the  coast  lay  some  In- 
dian towns  from  which  the  inhabitants 
repaired  to  the  ship,  on  floats  made  of 
seat^kins,  blown  full  of  wind,  two  of 
which  they  fasten  together,  and  sitting 
between  them  row  with  great  swiftness, 
and  carry  considerable  burthens.  Thev 
very  readily  traded  for  glass  and  such 
trifles,  with  which  the  old  and  the  young 
seemed  equally  delighted. 

Arriving  at  Mormorena  on  the  20th  of 
January,  Drake  invited  the  Spaniards  to 
traffic  with  him,  which  they  agreed  to, 
and  supplied  him  with  necessaries,  selling 
to  him,  among  other  provisions,  some  of 
those  sheep  which  have  been  mentioned, 
whose  bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cow,  and 
whose  strength  is  such  that  one  of  them 
can  carry  three  tall  men  upon  his  back ; 
their  nodes  are  like  a  camel's,  and  their 
heads  like  those  of  oar  sheep.  They  are 
the  most  useful  animals  of  this  country, 
not  only  affording  excellent  fleeces  and 
wholesome  flesh,  but  servine  as  carriages 
over  rocks  and  mountains  where  no  other 
beast  can  travel,  for  their  foot  is  of  a 
peculiar  form,  which  enables  them  to 
tread  firm  in  the  most  steep  and  slippery 
places. 

On  all  this  coast,  the  whole  soil  i&  so 
impregnated  with  silver,  that  five  ounces 
may  be  separated  Arom  a  hundred  pound 
weight  of  common  earth. 

Still  coasting  in  hopes  of  meeting  their 
friends,  they  anchored  on  the  7th  of  Fe- 
bruary before  Aria,  where  they  took  two 
barks  with  about  eight  hundred  pound 
weight  of  silver,  and,  pursuing  their 
course,  seised  another  vessel  laden  with 
linens. 

On  the  I5th  of  February,  1578,  they 
arrived  at  Lima,  and  entered  the  harbour 
without  resistance,  though  thirty  ships 
were  stationed  there,  of  which  seventeen 
were  equipped  for  their  voyage,  and  many 
of  diem  are  represented  in  the  narrative 
as  vessels  of  considerable  force  ;  so  that 
their  security  seems  to  have  consisted 
not  in  their  strength,  but  in  their  reputa- 
tion, which  had  so  intimidated  the  Spa- 
niards, that  the  sight  of  their  own  supe- 
riority could  not  rouse  them  toopposition. 
Instances  of  such  panic  terrors  are  to  be 
met  with  in  other  relations ;  but  as  they 
^re,  for  the  most  part, quickly  dissipated 


by  reason  and  reflection,  a  wise  com- 
mander  will  rarely  found  his  hopes  of 
success  on  them ;  and,  perhaps,  on  this 
occa8i<Ni,  the  Spaniards  scarcely  deserve 
a  severer  censure  for  their  cowardice, 
than  Drake  for  his  temerity. 

In  one  of  these  ships  they  found  fifteen 
hundred  bars  of  silver ;  in  another  a  chest 
of.  money ;  and  very  rich  lading  in  many 
of  the  rest,  of  which  the  Spaniards  tamely 
suffered  them  to  carry  the  most  valuable 
part  away,  and  would  have  permitted 
them  no  less  peaceably  to  bom  their 
ships ;  but  Drake  never  made  war  with 
a  spirit  of  cruelty  or  revenge,  or  carried 
hostilities  farther  than  was  necessary  for 
his  own  advantage  or  defence. 

They  set  sail  the  next  morning  towards 
Panama,  in  quest  of  the  Gaca  ^ego,  a 
very  rich  ship,  which  had  sailed  fourteen 
days  before,  bound  thither  from  Lima, 
which  they  overtook  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
near  Cape  Francisco,  and,  boarding  it, 
found  not  only  a  quantity  of  jewels,  and 
twelve  chests  of  rials  of  plate,  bat  eighty 
pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  twenty-six 
tons  of  uncoined  silver,  with  pieces  of 
wrought  plate  to  a  great  value.  In  un- 
lading this  prise  they  spent  six  days,  and 
then,  dismissing  the  Spaniards,  stood  off 
to  sea. 

Being  now  sufficiently  enriched,  ami 
having  lost  all  hopes  of  finding  their  as- 
sociates, and  perhaps  beginning  to  be 
infected  with  that  desire  of  ease  and  plea- 
sure which  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
wealth  obtained  by  dangers  and  fatigues,  • 
they  began  to  consult  about  their  return 
home,  and,  in  pursuance  of  Drake's  ad- 
vice, resolved  first  to  find  out  some  coa> 
venient  harbour,  where  they  might  sup- 
ply themselves  vHth  wood  and  water, 
and  then  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage 
from  the  South  Sea  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  a  discovery  which  woold  not  only 
enable  them  to  return  home  with  less 
danger,  and  in  a  shorter  time,  bat  would 
much  facilitate  the  navigation  in  those 
parts  of  the  world. 

For  this  purpose  they  had  reconrse  to 
a  port  in  the  island  of  Caines,  where  they 
met  vrith  fish,  wood,  and  fresh  water, 
and  in  their  course  took  a  ship  laden 
with  silk  and  linen,  which  was  die  last 
that  they  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Butbeing  desirous  of  st<Hing  themselves 
for  a  long  course,  they  touched,  April 
the  15th,  at  Guatuleo,  a  Spanish  island, 
where  they  supplied  themselves  with 
provisions,  and  seised  a  boshel  of  rials 
of  silver. 

From  Guatuleo,  which  lies  in  15  deg. 
40  min.  they  stood  out  to  sea,  and,  vHtb- 
ont  approaching  any  land,  sailed  forward, 
till  on  the  nig^  following,  the  8d  ^  Jane, 
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beiog  then  in  the  latitude  of  38  degrees, 
they  were  soddenly  bennmbed  with  such 
cokl  blastfl,  that  they  were  scarcely  able 
to  handle  the  ropes.  This  cold  increased 
upon  them,  as  they  proceeded,  to  sach  a 
degree,  that  the  sailors  were  discouraged 
from  moahting  npon  the  deck ;  nor  were 
the  effects  of  the  climate  to  be  imputed 
to  the  warmth  of  the  regions  to  which 
they  had  been  lately  accustomed,  for  the 
ropes  were  stiff  with  frost,  and  the  meat 
conld  scarcely  be  conveyed  warm  to  the 
Uble. 

On  June  17th  they  came  to  anchor  in 
38  deg.  30  min.  when  they  saw  the  land 
naked,  and  the  trees  without  leaves,  and 
in  a  short  time  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving that  the  natives  of  that  country 
were  no  less  sensible  of  the  cold  than 
themselves ;  for  the  next  day  came  a  man 
rowing  in  his  canoe  towards  the  ship,  and 
at  a  distance  from  it  made  a  long  oration, 
with  very  extraordinary  gesticulations, 
and  great  appearance  of  vehemence,  and 
M.  litUe  time  afterwards  made  a  second 
visit  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  re- 
taming  a  third  time,  he  presented  them, 
after  his  harangue  was  finished,  with  a 
kind  of  crown  of  black  feathers,  such  as 
their  kings  wear  upon  their  beads,  and  a 
basket  of  rushes  filled  with  a  particular 
herb,  both  which  he  fastened  to  a  short 
stick,  and  threw  into  the  boat ;  nor  could 
he  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive  any  thing 
in  return,  though  pushed  towards  him 
apon  a  board ;  only  be  took  up  a  hat, 
which  was  flung  into  the  water. 

Three  days  afterwards,  their  ship,  hav- 
ing received  some  damage  at  sea,  was 
brought  nearer  to  land,  that  the  lading 
might  be  taken  out.  In  order  to  which, 
the  English,  who  had  now  learned  not 
too  negligently  to  commit  their  lives  to 
the  mercy  of  savage  nations,  raised  a 
Icind  of  fortification  with  stones,  and  built 
their  tents  within  it.  All  this  was  not 
beheld  by  the  inhabitants  without  the 
atmoet  astonishment,  which  incited  them 
to  come  down  in  crowds  to  the  coast, 
with  no  other  view,  as  it  appeared,  than 
to  worship  the  new  divinities  that  had 
condescended  to  touch  upon  their  coun- 
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Drake  was  far  flrom  countenancing  their 
errors,  or  taking  advantage  of  their  weak- 
ness to  injure  or  molest  them ;  and  there- 
fore, having  directed  them  to  lay  aside 
their  bows  and  arrows,  he  presented  them 
with  linen,  and  other  necessaries,of  which 
he  showed  them  the  use.  They  then  re- 
turned to  their  habitations,  about  three 
qnarteraof  a  mile  from  the  English  camp, 
where  they  made  such  loud  and  violent 
outcries,  that  they  were  heard  by  the 
English,  who  found  that  they  still  per- 
sisted in  their  first  notions,  and  were 


paying  them  their  kind  of  melancholy 
adorauon. 

Two  days  afterwards,  they  perceived 
the  approach  of  a  far  more  numerous 
company,  who  stopped  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  which  overlooked  the  English  settle- 
ment, while  one  of  them  made  a  loug 
oration,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  as- 
sembly bowed  their  bodies,  and  pro- 
nounced the  syllable  Oh  with  a  solemn 
tone,  as  by  way  of  confirmation  of  what 
had  been  said  by  the  orator.  Then  the 
men,  laying  down  their  bows,  and  leav- 
ing  the  women  and  children  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  came  down  towards  the  tents, 
and  seemed  transported  in  the  highest 
degree  at  the  kindness  of  the  general, 
who  received  their  gifts,  and  admitted 
them  to  his  presence.  The  women  at  a 
distance  appeared  seiseed  with  a  kind  of 
frenzy,  such  as  that  of  old  among  the 
Pagans  in  some  of  their  religious  cere* 
monies,  and  in  honour,  as  it  seemed,  of 
their  guests,  tore  their  cheeks  and  bosoms 
with  their  nails,  and  threw  themselves 
upon  the  stones  with  their  naked  bodies 
till  they  were  covered  with  blood. 

These  cruel  rites,  and  mistaken  ho- 
nours, were  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
Drake,  whose  predominant  sentiments 
were  notions  of  piety;  and,  therefore, 
not  to  make  that  criminal  in  himself  by 
his  concurrence,  which,  perhaps,  igno- 
rance might  make  guiltless  in  them,  he 
ordered  hu  whole  company  to  fall  upon 
their  knees,  and,  with  their  eyes  lifted  up 
to  heaven,  that  the  savages  might  observe 
that  their  worship  was  addressed  to  a 
Being  residing  there,  they  all  joined  in 
praying  that  this  harmless  and  deluded 
people  might  be  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  religion,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  after  which 
they  sung  psalms,  a  perfwmance  so  pleas- 
ing to  their  wild  audience,  that  in  all  their 
visits  they  generally  first  accosted  them 
with  a  request  that  they  would  sing. 
They  then  returned  all  the  presents  which 
they  had  received,  and  retired. 

Three  davs  after  this,  on  June  25, 1579, 
our  general  received  two  ambassadors 
from  the  Hioh,  or  king  of  the  country, 
who,  intending  to  visit  the  camp,>  required 
that  some  token  might  be  sent  him  of 
friendship  and  peace ;  this  request  was 
readily  complied  with,  and  soon  after 
came  the  king,  attended  by  a  guard  of 
about  a  hundred  tall  men,  and  preceded 
by  an  officer  of  state,  who  carried  a 
sceptre  made  of  black  wood,  adorned 
with  chains  of  a  kind  of  bone  or  horn, 
which  are  marks  of  the  tiighest  honour 
among  them,  and  having  two  crowns, 
made  as  before,  with  feathers  fastened  to 
it,  with  a  bag  of  the  same  herb  which  w»- 
presented  to  Drake  at  his  first  arrival 
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Behind  bim  was  the  king  himself, 
dressed  in  a  coat  of  cony  skins,  with  a 
cawl  woven  with  feathers  npon  liis  head, 
an  ornament  so  much  in  estimation  there, 
.that  none  but  the  domestics  of  the  king 
are  allowed  to  wear  it :  his  attendants 
followed  him,  adorned  nearly  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  after  them  came  the  com- 
mon people,  with  baskets  plaited  so  arti- 
ficially that  they  held  water,  in  which, 
by  way  of  sacrifice,  they  brought  roots 
and  fish. 

Drake,  not  lolled  into  secarity,  ranged 
his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  waited 
their  approach,  who  coming  nearer  stood 
still  while  the  sceptre-bcfarer  made  an 
oration,  at  the  conclnsion  of  which  they 
again  came  forward  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  then  the  sceptre-bearer  began  a 
song,  which  he  accompanied  with  a  dance. 
In  both  which  the  men  joined,  but  the 
women  danced  without  singing. 

Drake  now,  distmsting  them  no  longer, 
admitted  them  into  his  fortification,  where 
they  continued  their  song  and  dance  a 
short  time ;  and  then  lK>th  the  king,  and 
some  others  of  the  company,  made  long 
harangnes,  in  which  it  appeared,  by  the 
rest  of  their  behavioor,that  they  entreated 
him  to  accept  of  their  country,  and  to 
take  the  government  of  it  into  his  own 
bands ;  for  the  king,  with  the  apparent 
concurrence  of  the  rest,  placed  the  crown 
npon  his  head,  graced  him  with  the  chains 
and  other  signs  of  authority,  and  sainted 
him  by  the  title  of  Hioh. 

The  kingdom  thus  oflfered,  though  of  no 
farther  viuoe  to  him  than  as  it  furnished 
him  with  present  necessaries,  Drake 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  refuse ;  and 
therefore  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  not  without 
ardent  wishes  that  this  acquisition  might 
have  been  of  use  to  his  native  country, 
and  that  so  mild  and  innocent  a  people 
might  have  been  united  to  the  church  of 
Christ. 

The  kingdom  being  thus  consigned,  and 
the  grand  affair  at  an  end,  the  common 
people  left  their  king  and  his  domestics, 
with  Drake,  and  dixpersed  themselves 
over  the  camp ;  and  when  they  saw  any 
one  that  pleased  them  by  his  appearance 
more  than  the  rest,  they  tore  their  flesh, 
and  vented  their  outcries  as  befwe,  in 
token  of  reverence  and  a<lmiration. 

They  then  proceeded  to  show  them 
their  wounds  and  diseases,  in  hopes  of  a 
miraculous  and  instantaneous  cure;  to 
which  the  English,  to  benefit  and  unde- 
ceive them  at  the  same  time,  applied 
such  remedies  as  they  used  on  the  like 
occasions. 

They  were  now  grown  confident  and 
familiar,  and  came  down  to  the  camp 
every  .day  repeating  thehr  ceremonies  and 


sacrifices,  till  they  were  more  fully  is- 
formed  how  disagreeable  they  were  to 
those  whose  favour  they  were  so  studiov 
of  obtaining :  they  then  visited  them  witli- 
out  adoration  indeed,  but  with  a  cnriodtj 
so  ardent,  that  it  left  tbem  no  leisure  to 
provide  the  necessariea  of  life,  with  whkk 
the  English  were  therefore  obliged  to 
supply  them. 

They  had  then  sufficient  opportunity  to 
remark  the  customs  and  dispositiotts  of 
these  new  allies,  whom  they  fbond  tract- 
able and  benevolent,  strong  of  body,  hr 
beyond  the  English,  yet  nnf^mished  with 
weapons,  either  for  assarafl  or  defeacf. 
their  bows  being  too  wealc  for  any  thiae 
but  sport.  Their  dexterity  in  takiagfeh 
was  such,  that,  if  they  saw  them  so  near 
the  shore  that  they  cootd  come  to  thfta 
without  swimming,  they  never  miued 
them. 

The  same  curiosity  that  had  broa;b 
tbem  in  such  crowds  to  the  shore,  do» 
induced  Drake,  and  some  of  his  compaaj, 
to  travel  up  into  the  country,  which  tbey 
found,  at  some  distance  frora  the  coast, 
very  fruitful,  filled  with  large  deer,  nd 
abounding  with  a  pecniiar  kind  of  coma, 
smaller  than  ours,  with  tails  like  that  of 
a  ryt,  and  paws  such  as  those  of  a  mole; 
they  have  bags  under  their  chin,  hi  wUck 
they  carry  provisions  to  their  young. 

The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  rossd 
holes  dug  in  the  ground,  from  the  bmk 
of  which  they  raise  rafters,  or  piles  sbefr- 
ing  towards  the  middle,  where  they  sll 
meet,  and  are  cramped  together;  the; 
lie  upon  rushes,  with  the  fire  in  the  ni^, 
and  let  the  smoke  fly  out  at  the  door. 

The  men  are  generally  naked;  bat^ 
women  make  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  bal- 
rushes,  which  they  comb  like  hemp,  tail 
throw  the  skin  of  a  deer  over  their  shoal- 
ders.  They  are  very  modest,  tractable, 
and  obedient  to  their  hnsbands. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  people; 
and  not  very  diflferent  is,  perhaps,  the 
state  of  the  greatest  part  «f  mankiad. 
Whether  more  enlightened  nations  oa{ht 
to  look  npon  them  with  pity,  as  lea 
happy  than  themselves,  some  sceptia 
have  made,  very  unnecessarily,  a  dtfl- 
culty  of  determining.  More,  they  say,  is 
lost  by  the  perplexities  than  gained  by 
the  instruction  of  science;  we  enlaffge 
our  vices  with  our  knowledge,  and  bmI- 
tiply  our  wants  with  our  attainntents,  aad 
the  happiness  of  life  is  better  secared  ly 
ignorance  of  vice  than  by  the  knowledge 
of  virtue. 

The  fallacy,  by  which  sa^  reasonen 
have  imposed  upon  themselves,  seens  ts 
arise  from  the  comparison  wMeb  they 
make,  not  between  two  men  < 
dined  to  apply  the  meahs  ttf 
in  thehr  power  to  the  end 
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videnee  conferred  tbem,  bat  fbrnished  in 
uneqnftl  proportions  with  the  means  of 
happiness,  whicli  is  die  tme  state  of 
savage  and  polished  nations ;  bat  between 
two  men,  of  which  he  to  whom  Provi- 
dence has  been  most  boantiftil  destroys 
the  blessings  by  negligence,  or  obstinate 
roisase ;  while  the  other,  steady,  diligent, 
and  virtaoas,  employs  his  abilities  and 
conveaiencies  to  their  proper  end.  The 
qoedtion  is  not  whether  a  good  Indian  or 
bad  Englishman  be  most  happy  ;  bat 
which  state  is  most  desirable,  sapposing 
virtae  and  reason  the  same  in  both. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  mistake  which  is 
generally  admitted  in  this  controversy, 
for  these  reasoners  frequently  confound 
innocence  with  the  mere  incapacity  of 
gnilt.  He  that  never  saw,  or  heard,  or 
thought  of  strong  liquors,  cannot  be  pro- 
posed as  a  pattern  of  sobriety. 
.  This  land  was  named,  by  Drake,  Al- 
bion, from  its  white  cliffs,  in  which  it 
bore  some  resemblance  to  his  native 
country ;  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
resignation  of  it  to  the  English  was  en- 
graven oo  a  piece  of  brass,  then  nailed 
on  a  post,  and  fixed  up  before  their  de- 
parture, which  being  now  discovered  by 
the  people  to  be  near  at  hand,  they  could 
Dotforbear  perpetual  lamentations.  When 
the  English,  on  the  23d  of  July,  weighed 
anchor,  they  saw  them  climbing  to  the 
tops  of  hills,  that  they  might  keep  them 
in  sight,  and  observed  fires  lighted  np  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  on  which,  as 
they  supposed,  sacrifices  were  offered. 

Near  this  harbour  they  touched  at  some 
islands  where  they  found  great  numbers 
of  seals ;  and,  despairing  now  to  find  any 
passage  through  the  northern  parts,  he, 
after  a  general  consultation,  determined 
to  steer  away  to  the  Moluccas,  and  set- 
ting sail  July  25th,  he  sailed  for  sixty- 
eight  days  without  sight  of  land ;  and  on 
September  30th  arrived  within  view  of 
some  islands,  situate  about  eight  degrees 
ni>rthward  from  the  line,  from  whence 
the  inhabitants  resorted  to  them  in  ca- 
Hoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  raised  at  both  ends  so  high 
above  the  water,  that  they  seemed  almost 
a  semicircle;  they  were  burnished  in 
sacli  a  manner,  that  they  shone  like  ebony, 
and  were  kept  steady  by  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber, fixed  on  each  side  of  them,  with 
strong  canes,  that  were  fastened  at  one 
end  to  the  boat,  and  at  the  other  to  the 
end  of  the  timber. 

The  first  company  that  came  brought 
fruiu,  potatoes,  and  other  things  of  no 
great  value,  with  an  appearance  of  traffic, 
and  exchanged  their  lading  for  other 
commodities,  with  great  show  of  honesty 
and  friendship ;  but  having,  as  they  ima- 
gined, laid  all  suspicion  asleep,  they  soon 


sent  another  fleet  of  canoes,  of  which  the 
crews  behaved  with  all  the  innolence  of 
tyrants,  and  all  the  rapacity  of  thieves; 
for,  whatever  was  8uff«fred  to  come  into 
their  hands,  they  seemed  to  consider  as 
their  own,  and  would  neither  pay  for  it 
nor  restore  it ;  and  at  length  finding  the 
English  resolved  to  admit  them  no  longer, 
they  discharged  a  shower  of  stones  from 
their  boats,  which  innult  Drake  prudently 
and  generously  returned  by  ordering  a 

Elece  of  ordnance  to  be  fired  without 
urting  them,  at  which  they  were  so  ter- 
rified, that  they  leaped  into  the  water, 
and  hid  themselves  under  the  canoes. 

Having  for  some  time  but  little  wind, 
they  did  not  arrive  at  the  Moluccas  till 
the  3d  of  November,  and  then  designing 
to  touch  at  Tidore,  they  were  visited,  as 
they  sailed  by  a  little  island  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Ternate,  by  the  viceroy  of 
the  place,  who  informed  them,  that  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  for  them  to 
have  recourse  to  his  master  for  supplies 
and  assistance  than  to  the  king  of  Ter- 
nate, who  was  in  some  degree  dependent 
on  the  Portuguese,  and  that  he  would  . 
himself  carry  the  news  of  their  arrival, 
and  prepare  their  reception. 

Drake  was  by  the  arguments  of  the 
viceroy  prevailed  upon  to  alter  his  reso- 
lution, and,  on  Novembers,  cast  anchor 
before  Ternate;  and  scarce  was  he  ar- 
rived, before  the  viceroy,  with  others  of 
the  chief  nobles,  came  out  in  three  large 
boats,  rowed  by  forty  men  on  each  side, 
to  conduct  the  ship  into  a  safe  harbour ; 
and  soon  after  the  king  himself,  having 
received  a  velvet  cloak  by  a  messenger 
from  Drakie,  as  a  token  of  peace,  came 
with  such  a  retinne  and  dignitv  of  ap- 
pearance as  was  not  expected  in  those 
remote  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  re- 
ceived  with  discharges  of  cannons  and 
every  kind  of  music,  with  which  he  was 
so  much  delighted,  that,  desiring  the  mu- 
sicians to  come  down  into  the  boat,  he  was 
towed  along  in  it  at  the  stern  of  the  ship. 
The  king  was  of  a  graceful  stature,  and 
regal  carriage,  of  a  mild  aspect,  and  low 
voice;  his  attendants  were  dressed  in 
white  cotton  or  calico,  of  whom  some, 
whose  age  gave  them  a  venerable  ap- 
pearance, seemed  his  counsellors,  and  the 
rest  officers  or  nobles;  his  guards  were 
not  ignorant  of  fire-arms,  but  bad  not 
many  among  them,  being  equipped  for 
the  most  part  with  bows  and  darts. 

The  king  having  spent  some  time  in 
admiring  the  multitude  of  new  objects 
that  presented  themselves,  retired  as  soon 
as  the  ship  was  brought  to  anchor,  and 
promised  to  return  on  the  day  following; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants, 
having  leave  to  traffic,  brought  dowr 
provisions  in  great  abundance. 
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At  the  time  when  the  king  wm  ex- 
pected, his  brother  came  abmrd,  to  re- 
a  neat  of  Drake  that  he  woald  come  to 
le  castle,  proposing  to  stay  himself  as  a 
hostage  for  his  retorn.  Drake  reftised  to 
go,  hot  sent  some  gentlemen,  detaining 
the  king's  brother  in  the  mean  time. 

These  gentlemen  were  received  by 
another  of  the  king's  brothers,  who  con- 
dacted  them  to  the  conncil  hoase  near 
the  castle,  in  which  they  were  directed 
to  walk :  there  they  fonnd  threescore  old 
men,  privy  counsellors  to  the  king,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  door  without  stood 
four  old  men  of  foreign  countries,  who 
senred  as  interpreters  in  commerce. 

In  a  short  time  the  king  came  from  the 
castle,  dressed  in  ck>th  of  gold,  with  his 
hair  woven  into  gold  rings,  a  chain  of 
gold  upon  his  neck,  and  on  his  hands 
rings  very  artificially  set  with  diamonds 
and  jewels  of  great  value ;  over  his  head 
was  borne  a  rich  canopy ;  and  by  his 
chair  of  state,  on  which  he  sat  down 
when  he  had  entered  the  house,  stood  a 
page  with  a  fan  set  with  sapphires,  to 
moderate  the  excess  of  the  heat.  Here 
he  received  the  compliments  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  then  honourably  dismissed  them. 

The  castle,  which  they  had  some  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  seemed  of  no  great 
force:  it  was  built  by  the  Portuguese, 
who,  attempting  to  reduce  this  kingdom 
into  an  absolute  subjection,  murdered  the 
king,  and  intended  to  pursue  their  scheme 
by  the  destruction  of  all  his  sons;  but 
the  general  abhorrence,  which  cruelty 
and  perfidy  naturallv  excite,  armed  all 
the  nation  against  them,  and  procured 
their  total  expulsion  from  all  the  domi- 
nions of  Ternate,  which  from  that  time 
increasing  in  power,  continued  to  make 
new  conquests,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
other  acquisitions. 

While  they  lay  before  Ternate,  a  gen 
tieman  came  on  board  attended  by  his 
interpreter.  He  was  dressed  somewhat 
in  the  European  manner,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  from  the  natives  of 
Ternate,  or  any  country  that  they  had 
seen,  by  his  civility  and  apprehension. 
Such  a  visitant  may  easily  be  imagined 
to  excite  their  curiosity,  which  he  grati- 
fied by  informing  them  that  he  was  a 
native  of  China,  of  the  family  of  the  king 
then  reigning ;  and  that  being  accused  of 
a  capital  crime,  of  which,  though  he  was 
innocent,  be  had  not  evidence  to  clear 
himself,  he  had  petitioned  the  king  that 
he  might  not  be  exposed  to  a  trial,  but 
that  his  cause  might  be  referred  to  Divine 
Providence,  and  that  he  m^ht  be  allowed 
to  leave  his  country,  with  a  prohibition 
against  returning,  unless  Heaven,  in  at- 
testation of  his  innocence,  should  enable 

^m  to  bripg  back  to  the  king  some  in. 


telligenoe  that  might  be  to  the  bonoar 
and  advantage  of  the  empire  of  China. 
In  search  of  such  information  be  bad 
DOW  spent  three  years,  and  had  left  Tl- 
dore  for  the  sake  of  conversing  with  the 
English  general,  from  whom  be  hoped 
to  receive  such  accounts  as  would  enable 
him  to  return  with  honour  and  safety. 

Drake  willingly  recounted  all  his  ad- 
ventures and  observations ;  to  whidi  the 
Chinese  exile  listened  with  the  atmoat 
attention  and  delight,  and  having  fixed 
them  in  his  mind,  thanked  God  for  the 
knowledge  he  had  gained.  He  then  pro- 
posed to  the  English  general  to  condnct 
him  to  ChuM,  recounting,  by  way  of  in- 
vitation, the  wealth,  extent,  and  fdicity 
of  that  empire ;  but  Drake  could  not  be 
induced  to  prolong  his  voyage. 

He  therefore  set  sail  on  the  OA  of 
Novemt>er  in  quest  of  some  conTenl«it 
harbour,  in  a  desert  island,  to  refit  his 
ship,  not  being  willing,  as  it  seems,  to 
trust  the  generosity  of  the  king  ot  Ter- 
nate.  Five  days  afterwards  he  found  a 
very  commodious  harbour  in  an  island 
overgrown  with  wood,  where  he  repaired 
his  vessel  and  refreshed  his  men  withoot 
danger  or  interruption. 

Leaving  this  place  the  ISth  of  Decem- 
ber, they  sailed  towards  the  Celebes; 
but,  having  a  wind  not  very  favourable, 
they  were  detained  among  a  multitude  of 
islands,  mingled  with  dangerous  shallows, 
till  January  0, 1980.  When  they  thought 
themselves  clear,  and  were  swling  few- 
wards  with  a  strong  gale,  they  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  night  surprised  in 
their  conirse  by  a  sudden  shock,  of  which 
the  cause  vras  easily  discovered,  for  they 
were  thrown  upon  a  shoal,  and  by  tlw 
speed  of  their  course  fixed  too  fast  for 
any  hope  of  escaping.  Here  even  the 
intrepidity  of  Drake  was  shaken,  and  his 
dexterity  baflled ;  but  his  piety,  however, 
remained  still  the  same,  and  what  he 
could  not  now  promise  himself  fkvm  his 
own  ability,  be  hoped  from  the  assist- 
ance of  Providence.  The  pump  was 
plied,  and  the  ship  found  free  ftom  new 
leaks. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  discover  to- 
wards  the  sea  some  place  where  they 
might  fix  their  boat,  and  from  thence 
drag  the  ship  into  deep  water ;  but  upon 
examination  it  appeared  that  the  r<Mck, 
on  which  they  had  struck,  rose  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  water,  and  that  there 
was  no  anchorage,  nor  any  bottom  to  be 
found  a  boat* s  length  firom  the  ship.  But 
this  discovery,  wi&  its  consequences,  was 
by  Drake  vrisely  concealed  from  the  com- 
mon sailors,  lest  they  should  abandon 
themselves  to  despair,  for  which  there 
was,  indeed,  cause;  there  being  no  pro- 
spect left  but  that  they  must  there  sink 
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^K^ith  the  ship,  which  mast  nndoabtedly 
be  soon  dashed  to  pieces,  or  perish  in 
attempting  to  reach  the  shore  in  their 
boat,  or  be  cat  in  pieces  by  barbarians  if 
they  should  arrive  at  land. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  and 
distress  Drake  directed  that  the  sacra- 
ment should  be  administered, .  and  his 
men  fortified  with  all  the  consolation 
which  religion  affords;  then  persuaded 
them  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  throwing 
into  the  sea  part  of  their  lading,  which 
-was  cheerfully  complied  with,  but  with- 
out effect.  At  length,  when  their  hopes 
had  forsaken  them,  and  no  new  struggles 
could  be  made,  they  were  on  a  sudden 
relieved  by  a  remission  of  the  wind, 
^^bich,  having  hitherto  blown  strongly 
against  the  side  of  the  ship  which  lay  to- 
wards the  sea,  held  it  upright  against  the 
rock ;  but  when  the  blast  slackened  (be- 
iiu;  then  low  water),  the  ship  lying  higher 
with  that  part  which  rested  on  the  rock 
than  with  the  other,  and  being  borne  up 
no  longer  by  the  wind,  reeled  into  the 
deep  water,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of 
Dradce  and  his  companions. 

This  was  the  greatest  and  roost  inextri- 
cable distress  which  they  had  ever  suf- 
fered, and  made  such  an  impression  upon 
their  minds,  that  for  some  time  after- 
wards they  darst  not  adventure  to  spread 
their  sails,  but  went  slowly  forward  with 
the  utmost  drcamspection. 

They  thus  continued  their  course  with- 
out aoy  observable  occurrence,  till,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  they  came  to  anchor 
before  the  island  of  Java,  and,  sending  to 
the  king  a  present  of  cloth  and  silks, 
received  from  him,  in  return,  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions ;  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing Drake  went  himself  on  shore, 
and  entertained  the  king  with  his  music, 
and  obtained  leave  to  store  his  ship  with 
provisions. 

The  island  is  governed  by  a  great  num- 
"ber  of  petty  kings,  or  raias,  subordinate 
to  one  chief;  of  these  princes  three  came 
on  board  together  a  few  days  after  their 
arrival;  and,  having  upon  their  retam 
recounted  the  wonders  which  they  had 
seen,  and  the  civility  with  which  they 
had  been  treated,  incited  others  to  satisfy 
their  cariosity  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
Kaia  Donan,  the  chief  king,  came  him- 
self to  view  the  ship,  with  the  warlike 
armameuts  and  instruments  of  naviga- 
tion. 

This  intercourse  of  civilities  somewhat 
retarded  the  business  for  which  they 
came ;  but  at  length  they  not  only  vie- 
\  taalled  their  ship,  but  cleansed  the  bot- 
tom* which,  in  the  long  coarse,  was 
oveigrown  with  a  kind  c^  shellfish  that 
,      implied  her  passage. 

Leaving  Java  on  March  26,  they  sailed 


homewards  by  the  Cape  of  Crood  Hope, 
which  they  saw  on  June  the  5th ;  on  the 
15th  of  August  passed  the  Tropic ;  and 
on  the  26th  of  September  arrived  at  Ply- 
month,  where  they  found  that,  by  pass- 
ing through  so  many  different  climates, 
they  had  lost  a  day  in  their  account  of 
time,  it  being  Sunday  by  their  journals, 
but  Monday  by  the  general  computation. 

In  this  haeardous  voyage  they  had 
spent  two  years,  ten  months,  and  some 
odd  days;  but  were  recompensed  f<Mr 
their  toils  by  great  riches,  and  the  uni- 
versal applause  of  their  countrymen. 
Drake  afterwards  brought  his  ship  up  to 
Deptford,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  visited 
him  on  board  his  ship,  and  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  him ;  an  ho- 
nour in  that  illustrious  reign  not  made 
cheap  by  prostitution,  nor  even  bestowed 
without  uncommon  merit. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  account 
equally  particular  of  the  remaining  part 
of  his  life,  as  he  was  no  longer  a  private 
man,  but  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and 
associated  in  his  expeditions  with  other 
generals,  whose  attempts,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  them,  are  relat^  in  the  histories 
of  those  times. 

In  1585,  on  the  12th  of  September, 
Sir  Francis  Drake  set  sail  from  Plymouth 
with  a  fleet  of  five-and-twenty  ships  and 
pinnaces,  of  which  himself  was  admiral. 
Captain  Martin  Forbisher  vice-admiral, 
and  Captain  Francis  KnoUis  rear-admi- 
ral  r  they  were  fitted  out  to  cruise  upon 
the  Spaniards;  and  having  touched  at 
the  isl6  of  Bayonne,  and  plundered  Vigo, 
pot  to  sea  again,  and  on  the  i6th  of  No- 
vember arrived  before  St.  Jago,  which 
they  entered  without  resistance,  and 
rested  there  fourteen  days,  visiting  in  the 
mean  time  San  Domingo,  a  town  within 
the  land,  which  they  found  likewise 
deserted ;  and,  carrying  off  what  they 
pleased  of  the  produce  of  the  island,  they 
at  their  departure  destroyed  the  town 
and  villages,  in  revenge  of  the  murder  of 
one  of  their  boys,  whose  body  they  found 
mangled  in  a  most  inhuman  manner. 

From  this  island  they  pursued  their 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  determining 
to  attack  St.  Domingo,  in  Hispaniola,  as 
the  richest  place  in  that  part  of  the  world : 
they  therefore  landed  a  thousand  men, 
and  with  small  loss  entered  the  town,  of 
which  they  kept  possession  for  a  month 
without  interruption  or  alarm;  daring 
which  time  a  remarkable  accident  hap- 
pened which  deserves  to  be  related. 

Drake,  having  some  intention  of  treat- 
ing with  the  Spaniards,  sent  to  them  a 
negro-boy  with  a  flag  of  trace,  which  one  ' 
of  the  Spaniards  so  little  regarded,  that 
be  stabbed  him  through  the  body  with 
a  lance.    The  boy,  notwithstanding  his 
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woand,  came  back  to  the  general,  related 
the  treatment  which  he  had  fonnd,  and 
died  in  his  sight.  Drake  was  so  incensed 
at  this  outrage,  that  he  ordered  two  friars, 
then  his  prisoners,  to  be  conveved  with 
«  gnard  to  the  place  where  the  crime 
was  committed,  and  hanged  ap  in  the 
.sight  or  the  Spaniards,  declaring  that 
two  Spanish  prisoners  should  undergo 
the  same  death  every  day,  till  the  of- 
fender should  be  delivered  np  by  them : 
they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
.character  of  Drake  not  to  bring  him  on 
the  day  following,  when,  to  impress  the 
shame  of  soch  actions  more<  effectnally 
npon  them,  he  compelled  them  to  exe- 
cDte  him  with  their  own  hands.  Of  this 
town,  at  their  departure,  diey  demo- 
lished part,  and  admitted  the  rest  to  be 
ransomed  for  five-and-twenty  thousand 
ducats. 

From  thence  they  sailed  to  Garthagena, 
where  the  enemy  having  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  fate  of  St.  Domingo,  bad 
strengthened  their  fortifications,  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  with  great 
obstinacy ;  but  the  English,  landing  in 
the  night,  came  npon  them  by  a  way 
which  they  did  not  suspect,  and  being 
better  armed,  partly  by  surprise,  and 
partly  by  superiority  of  order  and  valour, 
became  masters  of  the  place,  where  they 
stayed  without  fear  or  danger  six  vreeks, 
and  at  their  departure  received  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  ducats,  for  the 
ransom  of  the  town. 

They  afterwards  took  St.  Augnstin, 
and,  touching  at  Virginia,  took  on  board 
the  governor,  Mr.  iLine,  with  the  Eng- 
lish that  had  been  left  there  the  year 


before  by  Siir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth  on  July  28,  1586, 
having*lost  in  the  voyage  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  The  gain  oi  this  expedi- 
tion amounted  to  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
of  which  forty  were  the  share  of  the  ad- 
venturers who  fitted  out  the  ships,  and 
the  rest,  distributed  among  the  seve- 
ral crews,  amounted  to  six  ponmis  each 
man.  So  cheaply  is  life  sometimes 
haearded. 

The  transactions  against  the  Armada, 
1588,  are  in  themselves  far  more  memo- 
rable, but  less  necessary  to  be  recited  in 
this  succinct  narrative;  only  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  post  of  vice-admi- 
ral of  England,  to  which  Sir  Francis 
Drake  was  then  raised,  is  a  sotiScient 
proof,  that  no  obscurity  of  birth,  or 
meanness  of  fortune,  is  unsnrmoaotable 
to  bravery  and  diligence. 

In  1595  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins  were  sent  with  a  fleet  to 
the  West  Indies,  which  expedition  was 
only  memorable  for  the  destruction  of 
Nombre  de  Dios,  and  the  death  of  the 
two  commanders,  of  whom  Sir  Francb 
Drake  died  January  9,  1507,  and  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  in  a  leaden  coflBn, 
with  all  the  pomp  of  naval  obsequies. 
It  is  reported  by  some  that  the  ill  success 
of  this  voyage  hastened  his  death.  Uptu 
what  this  conjecture  is  grounded  does 
not  appear ;  and  we  may  be  alk>wed  to 
hope,  for  the  honour  of  so  great  a  man, 
that  it  is  without  foundation ;  and  that 
he,  whom  no  series  of  success  could  ever 
betray  to  vanity  or  negligence,  cobM 
have  supported  a  change  of  fortune  with- 
out impatience  or  dejection. 


BARRETIER. 


Having  not  been  able  to  procure  mate- 
rials for  a  complete  life  of  Mr.  Barretier, 
and  being  nevertheless  willing  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  justly  raised  in  the  public 
by  his  uncommon  attainments,  we  think 
the  following  extracts  of  letters,  written 
by  his  father,  proper  to  be  inserted  in 
our  collection,  as  they  contain  many  re- 
markable passages,  and  exhibit  a  general 
view  of  his  genius  and  learning. 

John  Pbiup  Barretier  was  bom  at 
Schwabach,  January  19,  1720-21.  His 
father  was  a  Calvinlst  minister  of  that 
place,  who  took  upon  himself  the  care  of 
his  education.  What  arts  of  instruction 
he  used,  or  by  what  method  he  regulated 
the  studies  of  his  son,  we  are  not  able  to 
inform  the  public ;  but  take  this  oppor- 


tunity of  entreating  those,  who  have  re- 
ceived more  complete  intelligence,  not  to 
deny  mankind  so  great  a  benefit  as  the 
improvement  of  education.  If  Mr.  Le 
Fevre  thought  the  method  in  which  be 
taught  his  children  worthy  to  be  comran- 
nicated  to  the  learned  world,  how  justly 
may  Mr.  Barretier  claim  the  universal 
attention  of  mankind  to  a  scheme  of  eda* 
cation  that  has  produced  such  a  stupen- 
dous progress  1  The  authors,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  teach  certain  and  unfail- 
ing rules  for  obtaining  a  long  life,  however 
they  have  failed  in  their  attempts,  are 
universally  confessed  to  have,  at  lea^ 
the  merit  of  a  great  and  noble  design, 
and  to  have  deserved  gratitude  and  ho* 
nour.  How  much  more  then  is  due  to 
Mr.  Barretier,  who  has  succeeded  in 
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what  they  have  only  attempted  t  for  to 
prolong  life,  and  improve  it,  are  nearly 
the  same.  If  to  have  all  that  riches  can 
purchase,  is  to  be  rich ;  if  to  do  all  that 
can  be  done  in  a  long  time,  is  to  live 
long ;  he  is  equally  a  benefactor  to  man- 
kind, who  teaches  them  to  protract  the 
duration  or  shorten  the  business  of  life. 

That  there  are  few  things  more  worthy 
our  curiosity  than  this  method,  by  which 
the  father  assisted  the  genius  of  the  son, 
every  man  will  be  convinced,  that  con- 
siders the  early  proficiency  at  which  it 
enabled  him  to  arrive;  such  a  profici- 
ency as  no  one  has  yet  reached  at  the 
same  age,  and  to  which  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  every  advantageous  cir- 
caraatance  concurred. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  not  only 
was  master  of  five  languages,  an  attain- 
ment in  itself  almost  incredible,  but  un- 
derstood, says  his  father,  the  holy  writers, 
better  in  their  original  tongues  than  in 
his  own.  If  he  means  by  this  assertion, 
that  he  knew  the  sense  of  many  passages 
in  the  original,  which  were  obscure  in 
the  translation,  the  account,  however 
wonderful,  may  be  admitted ;  but  if  he 
intends  to  tell  his  correspondent,  that  bis 
aon  was  better  acquainted  with  the  two 
languages  of  the  Bible  than  with  his  own, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  speak  hyperboli- 
cally,  or  to  admit  that  his  son  had  some- 
what neglected  the  study  of  bis  native 
language;  or  we  must  own,  that  the 
fondness  of  a  parent  has  transported  him 
into  some  natural  exaggerations. 

Part  of  this  letter  I  am  tempted  to 
suppress,  being  unwilling  to  demand  the 
.belief  of  others  to  that  which  appears  in- 
credible to  myself;  but  as  my  incredu- 
lity may,  perhaps,  be  the  product  rather 
of  prejudice  than  reason,  as  envy  may 
beget  a  disinclination  to  admit  so  im- 
mense a  superiority,  and  as  an  account 
is  not  to  be  immediately  censured  as 
false,  merely  because  it  is  wonderful,  I 
shall  proceed  to  give  the  rest  of  his  fa- 
ther's relation,  from  his  letter  of  the  3d 
of  March,  1720-30.  He  speaks,  continues 
be,  German,  Latin,  and  French,  equally 
well.  He  can,  by  laying  before  him  a 
translation,  read  any  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  in  its  original  lan- 
guage, without  hesitation  or  perplexity. 
He  is  no  stranger  to  biblical  criticism  or 
philosophy,  nor  unacquainted  with  an- 
cient or  modem  geography,  and  is  quali- 
fied to  support  a  conversation  with  learned 
men,  who  frequently  visit  and  correspond 
with  him. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  he  not  only  pub- 
lished a  learned  letter  in  Latin,  but  trans- 
lated the  travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  from 
the  Hebrew  into  French,  which  he  illus- 
trated with  notes,  and  accompanied  with 


dissertations ;  a  work  in  which  his  father, 
as  be  himself  declares,  could  give  him 
little  assistance,  as  he  did  not  understand 
the  rabbinical  dialect. 

The  reason,  for  which  his  father  en- 
gaged him  in  this  work,  was  only  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  write  a  fairer  hand  than 
he  had  hitherto  accustomed  himself  to 
do,  by  giving  him  hopes,  that,  if  he  should 
translate  some  little  author,  and  oft'er  a 
fair  copy  of  his  version  to  some  book- 
seller, he  might,  in  return  for  it,  have 
other  books  which  he  wanted  and  could 
not  afford  to  purchase. 

Incited  by  this  expectation,  he  fixed 
upon  the  Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,  as 
most  proper  for  his  purpose,  being  a  book 
neither  bulky  nor  common,  and  in  one 
month  completed  his  translation,  apply- 
ing onl/  one  or  two  hours  a  day  to  that 
particular  task.  In  another  month,  he 
drew  up  the  principal  notes ;  and,  in  the 
third,  wrote  some  dissertations  upon  par- 
ticular passages  which  seemed  to  require 
a  larger  examination. 

These  notes  contain  so  many  curious 
remarks  and  inquiries,  out  of  the  com- 
mon road  of  learning,  and  afford  so  many 
instances  of  penetration,  judgment,  and 
accuracy,  that  the  reader  finds  in  every 
page  some  reason  to  persuade  him  that 
they  cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of  a 
child,  but  of  a  man  long  accustomed  to 
these  studies,  enlightened  by  reflection, 
and  dexterous  by  long  practice  in  the  use 
of  books.  Yet,  that  it  is  the  performance 
of  a  boy  thus  young,  is  not  only  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  bis  father,  but  by 
the  concurrent  evidence  of  Mr.  Le  Mar- 
tre,  bis  associate  in  the  church  of  Schwa- 
bach,  who  not  only  asserts  his  claim  to 
this  work,  but  afiirms  that  he  heard  him 
at  six  years  of  age  explain  the  Hebrew 
text  as  if  it  bad  been  bis  native  language ; 
so  that  the  fact  is  not  to  be  doubted 
without  a  degree  of  incredulity,  which  it 
will  not  be  very  easy  to  defend. 

This  copy  was  however  far  from  being 
written  with  the  neatness  which  his  fa- 
ther desired ;  nor  did  the  booksellers,  to 
whom  it  was  offered,  make  proposals 
very  agreeable  to  the  expectations  of  the 
young  translator;  but  after  having  exa- 
mined the  performance  in  their  manner, 
and  determined  to  print  it  upon  condi- 
tions not  very  advantageous,  returned  it 
to  be  transcribed,  that  the  printers  might 
not  be  embarrassed  with  a  copy  so  diffi- 
cult to  read. 

Barretier  was  now  advanced  to  the 
hitter  end  of  his  twelfth  year,  and  had 
made  great  advances  in  his  studies,  not- 
withstanding an  obstinate  tumour  in  his 
left  hand,  which  gave  him  great  pain, 
and  obliged  him  to  a  tedious  and  trouble- 
some method  of  cure;  and  reading  ovr 
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hU  perfornuiBce,  wu  to  flir  ftxMn  con- 
tenting himself  with  barely  transcribing 
it,  that  he  altered  the  greatest  part  of  the 
notes,  new  modelled  the  dissertations, 
and  aagmented  the  book  to  twice  its 
former  balk. 

The  few  touches  which  his  father  be- 
stowed upon  the  revisal  of  the  book, 
though  they  are  minutely  set  down  by 
him  in  the  preface,  are  so  inconsiderable 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  them ; 
and  it  may  be  moch  more  agreeable,  as 
well  as  useful,  to  exhibit  the  short  ac- 
count which  he  there  gives  of  the  method 
by  which  he  enabled  his  son  to  show  so 
early  how  easy  an  attainment  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  a  knowledse 
which  some  men  spend  their  lives  in 
cultivating,  to  the  neglect  of  more  valu- 
able studies,  and  which  they  seem  to  re- 
gard as  the  highest  perfection  of  human 
nature. 

What  applauses  are  due  to  an  old  age, 
wasted  in  a  scrupulous  attention  to  par- 
ticular accents  and  etymokwies,  may  ap- 
pear, says  his  father,  by  seeing  how  little 
time  is  required  to  arrive  at  such  an  emi- 
nence  in  these  studies  as  many  even  of 
those  venerable  doctors  have  not  attained, 
for  want  of  rational  methods  and  regular 
applicatkNi. 

This  censure  is  doubtless  Just  upon  those 
who  spend  too  much  of  their  lives  upon 
useless  niceties,  or  who  appear  to  labour 
without  making  any  progress ;  but  as  the 
knowledge  of  language  is  necessary,  and 
a  minute  accuracy  sometimes  requisite, 
they  are  by  no  means  to  be  blamed,  who, 
in  compliance  with  the  particular  bent 
of  their  own  minds,  make  the  difficulties 
of  dead  languages  their  chief  study,  and 
arrive  at  excellence  proportionate  to  their 
application,  since  it  was  to  the  labour  of 
such  men  that  his  son  was  indebted  for 
his  own  learning. 

The  first  languages  which  Barretter 
learned  were  the  French,  German,  and 
Latin,  which  he  was  taught  not  in  the 
common  way  by  a  multitude  of  defini- 
tions, rules,  and  exceptions,  which  fatigue 
the  attention  and  burthen  the  memory, 
withont'any  use  proportionate  to  the  time 
which  they  require,  and  the  disgust  which 
they  create.  The  method  by  which  he 
was  instructed  was  easy  and  expeditions, 
and  therefore  pleasing.  He  learned  them 
all  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  at  the 
same  time,  by  c<ftiversing  in  them  indif- 
ferently with  his  father. 

The  other  languages  of  which  he  was 
roaster  he  learned  by  a  method  yet  more 
uncommon.  The  only  book  which  he 
made  use  of  was  the  Bible,  which  his 
father  laid  before  him  in  the  language 
that  he  then  proposed  to  learn,  accom- 
panied with  a  translation,  being  taught 


by  degrees  the  inflections  of  noans  and 
verbs.  This  method,  says  his  father,  made 
the  Latin  more  familiar  to  him  in  bis 
fourth  year  than  any  other  lAngnage. 

When  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  sixth 
year,  he  entered  upon  the  stndy  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  its  original  langnage, 
beginning  with  the  book  of  Genesis,  to 
which  his  father  confined  him  for  six 
months;  after  which  he  read  cursorily 
over  the  rest  of  the  historical  books,  in 
which  he  found  very  little  difficulty,  and 
then  applied  himself  to  the  stndy  of  the 
poetical  writers,  and  the  prophets,  which 
he  read  over  so  often,  with  so  close  an 
attention  and  so  happy  a  memory,  that 
he  could  not  only  translate  them  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  into  Latin  or 
French,  but  turn  with  the  same  facility 
the  translations  into  the  original  language 
in  his  tenth  year. 

Growing  at  length  weary  of  being  con- 
fined  to  a  book  which  he  could  almost 
entirely  rapeat,  he  deviated  by  stealth 
into  other  studies,  and,  as  his  translation 
of  Benjamin  is  a  suflficient  evidence,  he 
read  a  multitude  of  writers  of  various 
kinds.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  applied 
more  particularly  to  the  stndy  of  the 
fathers,  and  councils  of  the  six  first  cen- 
turies, and  began  to  make  a  regular  col- 
lecdon  of  their  canons.  He  read  every 
author  in  the  original*  having  discovered 
so  much  negligence  or  ignorance  in  most 
translations,  uat  he  paid  no  regard  to 
their  authority. 

Thus  he  continued  his  studies,  neither 
drawn  aside  by  Measures  nor  discouraged 
by  difficulties.  The  greatest  obstacle  to 
his  improvement  was  want  of  books, 
with  which  his  narrow  fortune  cooM  not 
liberally  supply  him ;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  the  greatest  part  of 
those  which  his  studies  required,  and  to 
return  them  when  he  bad  read  thou, 
without  being  able  to  consult  them  occa- 
sionally, or  to  recur  to  them  when  bis 
memory  should  fail  him. 

It  is  observable,  that  neither  his  dili- 
gence, nnintermitted  as  it  was,  nor  his 
want  of  books,  a  want  of  which  he  was 
in  the  highest  degree  sensible,  ever  pnv 
duced  in  him  that  asperity,  which  a  Jong 
and  recluse  life,  without  any  circumstance 
of  disquiet,  frequently  creates.  He  was 
always  gay,  lively,  and  facetious ;  a  tem- 
per which  contributed  much  to  recom- 
mend his  learning,  and  which  some  stu- 
dents much  superior  in  age  would  consnlt 
their  ease,  their  reputation,  and  their 
interest,  by  copying  flrora  him. 

In  the  year  1735  he  published  Anti- 
Artemoniiu,  Hve  Initium  EvangeUi 
S.  Jocmnit,  advenuM  Artem&tdumvin' 
dicatum,  and  attained  such  a  degree  of 
repuution,  that  not  only  the  public,  but 
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princes,  who  are  commooly  the  iMt  by 
whom  merit  is  distingaished,  began  to 
interest  themselves  in  his  success,  for  the 
same  year  the  king  of  Pmssia,  who  had 
heard  of  his  early  advances  in  literatare 
on  account  of  a  scheme  for  discovering 
the  longitude,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  and  which  was 
transmitted  afterwards  by  him  to  Paris 
and  London,  engaged  to  take  care  of  his 
fortune,  having  received  further  proofs  of 
his  abilities  at  his  own  court. 

Mr.  Barretier,  being  promoted  to  the 
cnre  of  the  church  of  Stetin,  was  obliged 
to  travel  with  his  son  thither  from  Schwa- 
bach,  through  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  a  jour- 
ney very  agreeable  to  his  son,  as  it  would 
furnish  him  with  new  opportunities  of 
improving  his  knowledge,  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  among  men  of  letters. 
For  this  purpose  they  stayed  some  time  at 
Leipsic,  and  then  travelled  to  Hall,  where 
young  Barretier  so  distinguished  himself 
in  bis  conversation  with  the  professors  of 
the  university,  that  thev  offered  him  his 
degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy,  a  dignity 
correspondent  to  that  of  master  of  arts 
among  us.  Barretier  drew  up  that  night 
some  positions  in  philosophy,  and  the 
mathematics,  which  he  sent  immediately 
to  the  press,  and  defended  the  next  day 
in  a  crowded  auditory,  with  so  much  wit, 
spirit,  presence  of  thought,  and  strength 
of  reason,  that  the  whole  university  was 
delighted  and  amaeed ;  he  was  then  ad- 
mitted to  his  degree,  and  attended  by  the 
whole  concourse  to  his  lodgings,  with 
compliments  and  acclamations. 

His  Thetes  or  philosophical  positions, 
which  he  printed  in  compliance  with  the 
practice  of  that  university,  ran  through 
several  editions  in  a  fiew  weeks,  and  no 
testimony  of  regard  was  .wanting  that 
could  contiibute  to  animate  him  in  his 
progress. 

When  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  king 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
conversation,  that  he  sent  for  him  almost 
every  day  during  his  suy  at  Berlin ;  and 
diverted  himself  with  engaging  him  in 
conversations  upon  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects, and  in  disputes  with  learned  men ; 
on  all  which  occasions  he  acquitted  him- 
self so  happily,  that  the  king  formed  the 
highest  ideas  of  his  capacity  and  future 
eminence.  And  thinking,  perhaps  with 
reason,  that  active  life  was  the  noblest 
sphere  of  a  great  genius,  he  recommended 
to  him  the  study  of  modem  history,  the 
customs  of  nations,  and  those  parts  of 
learning,  that  are  of  use  in  public  trans- 
actions and  civil  employments,  declaring 


that  such  abilities  properly  cultivated 
might  exalt  him,  in  ten  years,  to  be  the 
greatest  minister  of  state  in  Europe.  Bar- 
retier,  whether  we  attribute  it  to  his 
moderation  or  inexperience,  was  not 
dazBled  by  the  prospect  of  such  high 
promotion,  but  answered,  that  he  was 
too  much  pleased  with  science  and  quiet 
to  leave  them  for  such  inextricable  stu- 
dies, or  such  harassing  fatigues.  A  reso- 
lution so  unpleasing  to  the  king,  that  his 
father  attributes  to  it  the  delay  of  those 
favours  which  they  had  hopes  of  receiv- 
ing, the  king  having,  as  he  observes,  de- 
termined to  employ  him  in  the  ministry. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  paternal  affec- 
tion might  suggest  to  Mr.  Barretier  some 
false  conceptions  of  the  king's  designs ; 
for  he  infers  firom  the  introduction  of  his 
son  to  the  young  princes,  and  the  caresses 
which  he  received  from  them,  that  the 
king  intended  him  for  their  preceptor; 
a  scheme,  says  he,  which  some  other 
resdntion  happily  destroyed. 

Whatever  was  originally  intended,  and 
by  whatever  means  diese  intentions  were 
frustrated,  Barretier,  after  having  been 
treated  with  the  highest  regard  by  the 
whole  royal  family,  was  dismissed  with 
a  present  of  two  hundred  crowns ;  and 
his  father,  instead  of  being  fixed  at  Ste- 
tin, was  made  pastor  of  the  French  church 
at  Hall;  a  place  more  commodious  for 
study,  to  which  they  retired ;  Barretier 
being  first  admitted  into  the  Royal  So- 
ciety at  Beriin,  and  recommended  by  the 
king  to  the  university  at  Hall. 

At  Hall  he  continued  his  studies  with 
his  usual  application  and  success,  and, 
either  by  bis  own  reflections  or  the  per- 
suasions of  his  father,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  give  up  his  own  inclinations  to  those 
of  the  king,  and  direct  his  inquiries  to 
those  subjects  that  had  been  recommended 
by  him. 

He  continued  to  add  new  acauisitions 
to  his  learning,  and  to  increase  his  repa-' 
tation  by  new  performances,  till,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  nineteenth  year,  his 
health  began  to  decline,  and  his  indis- 
position, which,  being  not  alarming  or 
violent,  was  perhaps  not  at  first  suffi- 
ciently regarded,  increased  by  slow  de- 
grees for  eighteen  months,  during  which 
he  spent  days  among  his  books,  and  nei- 
ther neglected  his  studies,  nor  left  his 
gaiety,  till  his  distemper,  ten  days  before 
his  death,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs :  he  then  prepared  himself  for  his  . 
end,  without  fear  or  emotion,  and  on  the 
5th  of  October,  1740,  resigned  his  soul 
into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour,  with  con- 
fidence and  tranquillity. 
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Lewis  Morin  was  born  at  Mans,  on  the 
11th  of  July,  1635,  of  parents  eminent 
for  their  piety.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
sixteen  children,  a  family  to  which  their 
estate  bore  no  proportion,  and  which, 
in  persons  less  resigned  to  Providence, 
would  have  caused  great  uneasiness  and 
anxiety. 

His  parents  omitted  nothing  in  his 
education,  which  religion  requires,  and 
which  their  fortune  could  supply.  Botany 
was  the  study  that  appeared  to  have  taken 
possession  of  his  inclination,  as  soon  as 
the  bent  of  his  genius  could  be  discovered. 
A  countryman,  who  supplied  the  apothe- 
caries of  the  place,  was  his  first  master, 
and  was  paid  by  him  for  his  instructions 
with  the  little  money  that  he  could  pro- 
cure,  or  that  which  was  given  him  to  buy 
something  to  eat  after  dinner.  Thus  ab- 
stinence and  generosity  discovered  them- 
selves with  his  passion  for  botany,  and 
the  (sratification  of  a  desire  indifferent  in 
itself  was  procured  by  the  exercise  of 
two  virtues. 

He  was  soon  master  of  all'  his  instruc- 
tor's knowledge,  and  was  obliged  to  en- 
large his  acquaintance  with  plants,  by 
observing  them  himself  in  the  neii^hbour- 
hood  of  Mans.  Having  finished  his  gram- 
matical studies,  he  was  sent  to  learn 
philosophy  at  Paris,  whither  he  travelled 


on  foot  like  a  stndent  in  botany,  and  was 
careful  not  to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of 
improvement. 

When  his  course  of  philosophy  was 
completed,  he  was  determined,  by  bis 
love  of  botany,  to  the  profession  of  phy- 
sic, and  from  that  time  engaged  in  a 
course  of  life,  which  was  never  exceeded 
either  by  the  ostentation  of  a  philoso- 

Sber,  or  the  severity  of  an  anchoret ;  for 
e  confined  himself  to  bread  and  water, 
and  at  most  allowed  himself  no  indul- 
gence beyond  fruits.  By  this  method, 
he  preserved  a  constant  freedom  and  se- 
renity of  spirits,  always  equally  proper  for 
study ;  forhissoul  had  no  pretences  to  com- 
plain of  being  overwhelmed  with  matter. 
This  regimen,  extraordinary  as  it  was, 
had  many  advantages ;  for  it  presenred 
his  health,  an  advantage  which  very  few 
sufficiently  regard;  it  gave  him  an  aa- 
thurity  to  preach  diet  and  abstinence  to 
his  patients ;  and  it  made  him  rich  with- 
out the  assistance  of  fortune ;  rich,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  the  poor,  who  were 
the  only  persons  benefited  by  that  artifi- 
cial affluence,  which,  of  ail  others,  is 
most  difficult  to  acquire.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine,  that,  while  he  practised  in  the 
midst  of  Paris  the  severe  temperance  of 
a  hermit,  Paris  differed  no  otherwise, 
with  regard  to  him,  from  a  hermitage, 
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than  as  it  sapplied  him  witli  l)oolu,  and 
the  conversation  of  learned  men. 

In  1662  lie  was  admitted  doctor  of 
physic.  About  that  time  Dr.  Fagon, 
Dr.  Longaet}  and  Dr.  Galois,  all  emi- 
nent for  their  skill  in  botany,  were  em- 
ployed in  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  the  Royal  Garden,  which  was 
pnblished  in  1665,  under  the  name  of 
Dr.  Yallot,  then  first  physician :  during 
the  prosecution  of  this  worlc,  Dr.  Morin 
was  often  consulted,  and  from  those  con- 
versations it  was  that  Dr.  Fagon  conceived 
a  particular  esteem  of  him,  which  he 
always  continued  to  retain. 

After  having  practised  physic  some 
years,  be  was  admitted  Expectant  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  where  he  was  regularly  to 
have  been  made  pensionary  physician 
upon  the  first  vacancy ;  but  mere  unas- 
sisted merit  advances  slowly,  if,  what  is 
not  very  common,  it  advances  at  all. 
Morin  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  arts 
necessary  to  carry  on  schemes  of  prefer- 
naent ;  the  moderation  of  his  desires  pre- 
served him  from  the  necessity  of  studying 
them,  and  the  privacy  of  his  life  debarred 
him  from  any  opportunity. 

At  last,  however,  justice  was  done 
him  in  spite  of  artifice  and  partiality; 
but  his  advancement  added  nothing  to 
bis  condition,  except  the  power  of  more 
extensive  charity  ;  for  all  the  money 
which  he  received  as  a  salary  he  put  into 
the  chest  of  the  hospital,  always,  as  he 
imagined,  without  being  observed.  Not 
content  with  serving  the  poor  for  notliing, 
he  paid  them  for  being  served. 

His  reputation  rose  so  high  in  Paris, 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Guise  was  desirous 
to  make  him  her  physician,  but  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Dodart, 
to  accept  the  place.  He  was  by  this 
new  advancement  laid  under  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  a  chariot,  an  equipage 
very  unsuitable  to  his  temper;  but  while 
he  complied  with  those  exterior  appear- 
ances which  the  public  had  a  right  to 
demand  from  him,  he  remitted  nothing 
of  his  former  austerity  in  the  more  pri- 
vate and  essential  parts  of  his  life,  which 
be  had  always  the  power  of  regulating 
according  to  his  own  disposition. 

In  two  years  and  a  half  the  princess 
fell  sick,  and  was  despaired  of  by  Morin, 
who  was  a  great  master  of  prognostics. 
At  the  time  when  she  thought  herself  in 
no  danger,  he  pronounced  her  death  in- 
evitable ;  a  declaration  to  the  highest  de- 
gree disagreeable,  but  which  was  made 
more  easy  to  him  than  to  any  other  by 
his  piety  and  artless  simplicity.  Nor  did 
his  sincerity  produce  any  ill  consequences 
to  himself ;  for  the  princess,  affected  by 
his  seal,  taking  a  ring  from  her  finger. 


gave  it  him  as  the  last  pledge  of  her  af- 
fection, and  rewarded  him  still  more  to 
his  satisfaction,  by  preparing  for  death 
with  a  true  Christian  piety.  She  left 
him  by  will  a  yearly  pension  of  two 
thousand  livres,  which  was  always  regu- 
larly paid  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  princess  dead,  but 
he  freed  himself  from  the  incumbrance 
of  his  chariot,  and  retired  to  St.  Victor 
without  a  servant,  having,  however,  aug- 
mented his  daily  allowance  with  a  little 
rice  boiled  in  water. 

Dodart,  who  had  undertaken  the  charge 
of  bein^  ambitions  on  his  account,  pro- 
cured him,  at  the  restoration  of  tlie  aca^ 
demy  in  1600,  to  be  nominated  associate 
botanist ;  not  knowing,  what  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  of,  that  he  introduced  into 
that  assembly  the  man  that  was  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  place  of  Pensionary. 

Dr.  Morin  was  not  one  who  bad  upon 
his  hands  the  labour  of  adapting  himself 
to  the  duties  of  his  condition,  but  always 
found  himself  naturally  adapted  to  them. 
He  had,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  being 
constant  at  the  assemblies  of  the  academy, 
notwithstanding  the  distance  of  places, 
while  he  had  strength  enough  to  support 
the  journey.  But  his  regimen  was  not 
equally  effectual  to  produce  vigour  as  to' 
prevent  distempers;  and  being  sixty- 
four  years  old  at  his  admission,  he  could 
not  continue  his  assiduity  more  than  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Dodart,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1707. 

When  Mr.  Tournefort  went  to  pursue 
his  botanical  inquiries  in  the  Levant,  he 
desired  Dr.  Morin  to  supply  his  place  of 
Demonstrator  of  the  Plants  in  the  Royal 
Garden,  and  rewarded  him  for  the  trou- 
ble, by  inscribing  to  him  a  new  plant 
which  he  brought  from  the  east,  by  the 
name  of  Morina  Orientalis,  as  he  named 
others  the  DodartOt  the  Fagonne,  the 
Bignonne,  the  Phelipee.  1'hese  are 
compliments  proper  to  be  made  by  the 
botanists,  not  only  to  those  of  their  own 
rank,  but  to  the  greatest  persons ;  for  a 
plant  is  a  monument  of  a  more  durable 
nature  than  a  medal  or  an  obelisk ;  and 
yet,  as  a  proof  that  even  these  vehicles 
are  not  always  sufficient  to  transmit  to 
futurity  the  name  conjoined  with  them, 
the  Nicotiana  is  now  scarcely  known 
by  any  other  term  than  that  of  tobacco. 
Dr.  Morin,  advancing  far  in  age,  was 
now  forced  to  take  a  servant,  and,  what 
was  yet  a  more  essential  alteration,  pre- 
vailed upon  himself  to  take  an  ounce  of 
wine  a  day,  which  he  measured  with  the 
same  exactness  as  a  medicine  bordering 
upon  poison.  He  quitted  at  the  same 
time  all  his  practice  in  the  city,  and  con- 
fined it  to  the  poor  of  his  neigh  boarhoo*^ 
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and  his  visits  at  tlie  H6tel  Dien ;  but  bis 
wealcness  increasing,  he  was  forced  to 
increase  his  qaantity  of  wine,  which 
yet  he  always  continned  to  adjust  by 
weight*. 

At  seventy-eight  bis  legs  coold  can^ 
bim  no  longer,  and  be  scarcely  left  bis 
bed;  bat  his  intellects  continned  unim- 

C aired,  except  in  the  last  six  months  of 
is  life.    He  expired,  or,  to  use  a  more 


propep  term,  went  oat,  on  the  first  of 
March,  1714,  at  the  age  of  eighty  vears, 
without  any  distemper,  and  merely  for 


want  of  strength,  having  enjoyed  by  the 
benefit  of  his  regimen  a  long  and  healthy 
Ufe,  and  a  gentle  and  easy  death.  • 

This  extraordinary  regimen  was  but 
part  of  the  regulation  of  his  life,  of  which 
all  the  <^ces  were  carried  on  with  a  re- 
gularity and  exactness  nearly  approacb- 
uigto  that  of  the  planetary  motions. 

He  went  to  bea  at  seven,  and  rose  at 
two,  throughoot  the  year.  He  spent  in 
the  morning  three  hours  at  bis  devotions, 
and  went  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu  in  the  sum- 
mer between  five  and  six,  and  in  the 
winter  between  six  and  seven,  hearing 
mass  for  the  most  part  at  Ndtre  Dame. 
After  bis  return  be  read  the  holy  scrip, 
ture,  dined  at  eleven,  and  when  it  was 
fair  weather  walked  till  two  in  the  royal 
garden,  where  he  examined  the  new 
plants,  and  gratified  his  earliest  and 
strongest  passion.    For  the  remaining 

•  The  practice  of  Dr.  Moria  is  forbidden, 
r  belieTf,  by  every  writer  thst  has  left  rules 
for  the  preaerration  of  hesltb,  snd  ia  directly 
opposite  to  tbat  of  Comaro,  who  by  hit  regi- 
men repaired  a  broken  conadtntion,  and  pro- 
tracted bia  life,  without  any  painful  inflrmt- 
tiea,  or  any  decay  of  bia  intellectual  abilitiM, 
to  more  tlian  a  hundred  years:  it  iarenerally 
agreed,  that  as  men  advance  in  yeara,  they 
ought  to  take  lighter  suatenance,  and  in  leas 
quantitiea;  and  reanon  aeema  eaaily  to  dia- 
cover  that  aa  the  concoclive  powers  grow 
wealMr,  they  ought  to  labour  less.   Orif, 


part  of  the  day,  if  he  had  no  poor  i* 
visit,  he  shut  himself  up,  and  read  boob 
of  literature  or  phasic,  bat  chiefly  pkj- 
sic,  as  the  duty  of  his  professioa  reqoired. 
This  likewise  was  the  time  be  reoeivd 
visits,  if  any  were  paid  him.  He  oftes 
used  this  expression,  "  Those  that  come 
to  see  me,  do  me  honour ;  and  those  tbst 
stay  away,  do  me  a  favoar."  It  is  easy 
td  conceive  that  a  man  of  this  temper 
was  not  crowded  with  salntations :  there 
was  only  now  and  then  an  Antony  that 
would  pay  Paul  a  visit. 

Among  bis  papers  was  fonnd  a  Greek 
and  Latin  index  to  Hippocrates,  more 
copious  and  exact  than  that  of  Piai, 
which  he  had  finished  only  a  year  before 
his  death.  Such  a  work  reqnired  the 
assiduity  and  patience  of  a  hermitf. 

There  is  likewise  a  Joamal  of  tbt 
weather,  kept  without  interruption,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  in  which  be  hai 
accurately  set  down  the  state  of  tfie  ba- 
rometer and  thermometer,  the  dryncsi 
and  moisture  of  the  air,  the  variations  of 
the  wind  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
rain,  the  thunders,  and  even  the  saddea 
storms,  in  a  very  commodions  and  coa- 
cise  method,  which  exhibits,  in  a  little 
room,  a  great  train  of  diflTerent  obserra- 
tions.  What  numbers  of  aach  remaiks 
had  escaped  a  man  less  uniform  in  Vk 
life,  and  whose  attention  had  been  a« 
tended  to  common  objects! 

All  the  estate  which  he  left  ia  a  ooBk- 
tion  of  medals,  another  of  herbs,  and  a 
library  rated  at  two  tboasand  crewas. 
Which  make  it  evident  that  he  speal 
much  more  upon  bis  mind  than  npon  tm 
body. 

t  This  is  aa  insUnce  of  the  dispodtioa  fe- 
nerally  fonnd  in  writers  of  Uvea,  to  exalt 
every  common  occurrence  and  actioa  hm 
wondera.  Are  not  indexes  dailv  wrinca  by 
men  who  neither  receive  nor  Expect  veq 
loud  applanaes  for  their  laboars)  Orig,  EMU 
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Peter  Burman  was  born  at  Utrecht,  on 
the  26th  day  of  Jane,  1668.  The  family 
from  which  he  descended  has  for  several 
generations  produced  men  of  great  emi- 
nence for  piety  and  learning;  and  his 
father,  who  was  profeswr  of  divinity  in 
the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  city  of 
Utrecht,  was  equally  celebrated  for  the 
strictness  of  his  life,  the  efficacy  and  or- 
thodoxy of  his  sermons,  and  the  learning 
and  perspicuity  of  his  academical  lec- 
tures. 

From  the  assistance  and  instruction 
which  such  a  father  would  doubtless 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  genius  of 
this  son  not  to  have  omitted,  he  was  un- 
happily cut  off  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
being  at  that  time  by  his  father's  death 
thrown  entirely  under  the  care  of  his 
mother,  by  whose  diligence,  piety,  and 
prudence,  his  education  was  so  regulated, 
that  he  had  scarcely  any  reason,  but 
filial  tenderness,  to  regret  the  loss  of  bis 
father. 

He  was  about  this  time  sent  to  the 
public  school  of  Utrecht  to  be  instructed 
in  the  learned  languages;  and  it  will 
convey  no  common  idea  of  bis  capacity 
and  industry  to  relate,  that  he  had  passed 
through  the  classes,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  university  in  his  thirteenth 
year. 

This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  pro- 


gress in  the  first  part  of  his  studies  is  so 
stupendous,  that  though  it  is  attested  by 
his  friend.  Dr.  Osterdyke,  of  whom  it 
cannot  be  reasonably  suspected  that  be 
is  himself  deceived,  or  that  he  can  desire 
to  deceive  others,  it  must  be  allowed  far 
to  exceed  the  limiU  of  probability  if  it 
be  considered,  with  renrd  to  the  me- 
thods of  ^ncation  practised  in  our  conn- 
try,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
highest  genius,  and  most  comprehensive 
capacity,  to  be  entangled  for  ten  years, 
in  those  thorny  paths  of  literature,  which 
Burman  is  represented  to  have  passed 
in  less  than  two  ;  and  we  must  donbtJess 
confess  the  most  skilful  of  our  masters 
much  excelled  by  the  address  of  the 
Dutch  teachers,  or  the  abilities  of  our 
greatest  scholars  far  surpassed  by  those 
of  Bnrman. 

But,  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credi- 
bility, it  is  necessary  that  admiration 
should  give  place  to  inquiry,  and  that  it 
be  discovered  what  proficiency  in  litera- 
ture is  expected  from  a  student,  request- 
ing to  be  admitted  into  a  Dutch  univer- 
sity. It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
universities  in  foreign  countries,  they 
have  professors  of  philology,  or  humanity, 
whose  employment  is  to  instruct  the 
younger  classes  in  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  languages;  nor  do  they  engage  in 
the  study  of  philosophy,  till  they  have 
GG 
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Eassed  throngh  a  coarse  of  philological 
^tiires  and  exercisest  to  which,  in  some 
places,  two  years  are  commonly  allotted. 

The  English  scheme  of  edncation,  which 
with  regard  to  academical  studies  is  more 
vigorous,  and  sets  literary  hon6nrs  at  a 
higher  price  than  that  of  any  other  conn- 
try,  exacts  from  the  youth,  who  are  ini- 
tiated in  oar  colleges,  a  degree  of  philo- 
logical knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify 
them  for  lectures  in  philosophy,  which 
are  read  to  them  in  Latin,  and  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  in  other  studies  without 
assistance ;  so  that  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that  Barman,  at  his  entrance  into  the 
university,  had  no  such  skill  in  languages, 
nor  such  ability  of  composition,  as  are 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  higher 
classes  of  an  English  school;  nor  was 
perhaps  more  than  moderately  skilled  in 
Latin,  and  taught  the  first  rudimenU  in 
Greek. 

In  the  university  )ie  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  learned  Graevius,  whose 
regard  for  his  father  inclined  him  to  su- 
perintend his  studies  with  more  than 
common  attention,  which  was  soon  con- 
firmed and  increased  by  his  discoveries 
of  the  genius  of  his  pupil,  and  his  ob- 
servation of  his  diligence. 

One  of  the  qualities  which  contribnted 
eminently  to  qualify  Graevius  for  an  in- 
structor of  youth,  was  the  sagacity  by 
which  he  readily  discovered  the  predo- 
minant faculty  of  each  pupil,  and  the 
peculiar  designation  by  which  nature  bad 
allotted  him  to  any  species  of  literature, 
and  by  which  he  was  soon  able  to  deter- 
mine, that  Barman  was  remarkably 
adapted  to  dassical  studies,  and  predict 
the  great  advances  that  he  would  make, 
by  industriously  pursuing  the  direction 
of  his  genius. 

Animated  by  the  enoonraeement  of  a 
tutor  so  celebrated,  he  cotiiinned  the 
vigour  of  his  application,  and,  for  several 
years,  not  only  attended  the  lectures  of 
Gnevins,  bat  made  use  of  every  other 
opportunity  of  improvement,  with  such 
diligence,  as  might  justly  be  expected  to 
produce  an  anc<nnmon  proficiency. 

Having  thas  attained  a  sufficient  degree 
of  clasRical  knowledge,  to  quality  him 
for  inquiries  into  other  sciences,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
published  a  dissertation,  "  de  Vicesima 
Haereditatnm,"  which  he  publicly  de- 
fended, under  the  professor  Y an  Muyden, 
with  such  learning  and  eloquence,  as  pro- 
cured him  great  applause. 

Imagining,  then,  that  the  conversation 
of  other  men  of  learning  might  be  of  use 
towards  his  farther  improvement,  and 
rightly  judging,  that  notions  formed  in 
any  single  seminary  are  for  the  greatest 
part  contracted  and  partial;  he  went 


to  Leyden,  where  he  studied  pbiloaophy 
for  a  year,  under  M.  de  Vcrfder,  whose 
celebrity  was  so  great,  that  the  schools 
assigned  to  the  sciences,  which  it  was  his 
province  to  teach,  were  not  enfficient, 
though  very  spacious,  to  contain  the  au- 
dience that  crowded  his  lectures,  from 
all  parts  of  Europe. 

Yet  he  did  not  suflTer  himself  to  be  en- 
grossed by  philosophical  disquisitions,  to 
the  neglect  of  those  studies  in  which  he 
was  more  early  engaged,  and  to  which 
he  was  perhaps  by  nature  better  adapt- 
ed; for  he  attended  at  the  same  time 
Ryckins's  explanations  of  Tacitns,  and 
James  Gronovius's  Lectures  on  the  Greek 
writers,  and  has  often  been  heard  to  ac- 
knowledge, at  an  advanced  age,  the  as- 
sistance which  he  received  from  them. 

Having  thus  passed  a  year  at  Leyden 
with  great  advantage,  be  returned  to 
Utrecht,  and  once  more  applied  himself 
to  philological  studies,  by  the  assistance 
of  Graevius,  whose  early  hopes  of  his 
genius  were  now  raised  to  a  full  confi- 
dence of  that  excellence  at  which  be 
afterwards  arrived. 

At  Utrecht,  in  March,  1688,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws ; 
on  which -occasion  he  published  a  learned 
dissertation,  "  de  Transactionibns,"  and 
defended  it  with  his  usual  eloquence, 
learning,  and  snccess. 

The  attainment  of  this  honour  was  far 
ft-om  having  upon  Burman  that  effect 
which  has  l^en  too  often  observed  to  be 
produced  in  others,  who,  having  in  their 
own  opinion  no  higher  object  of  ambi- 
tion, have  elapsed  into  idleness  and  se- 
curity, and  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives 
in  a  lacy  enjoyment  of  their  academical 
dignities.  Burman  aspired  to  farther  im- 
provements, and  not  satisfied  with  the 
opportunities  of  literary  conversation 
which  Utrecht  aflforded,  travelled  into 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  where  be 
gained  an  increase  both  of  fame  and 
learning. 

At  his  return  fkrom  this  excursion,  he 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  aad 
pleaded  several  causes  with  such  repata- 
tion,  as  might  be  hoped  by  a  man  who 
had  joined  to^his  knowledge  of  the  law, 
the  embellishments  of  polite  literatare, 
and  the  strict  ratiocination  of  true  phi- 
losophy, and  who  was  able  to  employ  oo 
every  occasion  the  graces  of  eioqoeoce 
and  the  power  of  argumentation. 

While  Barman  was  hastening  to  high 
reputation  in  the  coarts  of  justice,  and 
to  those  riches  and  honours  which  always 
follow  it,  he  was  summoned  in  1691,  by 
the  magistrates  of  Utrecht,  to  underUke 
the  charge  of  collector  of  the  tenths,  an 
office  in  that  place  of  great  honour,  and 
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which  Jie  accepted  therefore  as  a  proof 
of  their  confidence  and  esteem. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  employ- 
inent,  he  married  Eve  Clotterboke,  a 
young  lady  of  a  good  family,  and  nn. 
common  genius  and  beauty,  by  whom  he 
bad  ten  children,  of  which  eight  died 
yonng  ;  and  only  two  sons,  Francis  and 
Caspar,  lived  to  console  their  mother  for 
their  father's  death. 

Neither  pablic  business,  nor  domestic 
cares,  detained  Barman  from  the  prose- 
cution of  his  literary  inqniries ;  by  which 
be  so  much  endeared  himself  to  Grsvins, 
that  he  was  recommended  by  him  to  the 
regard  of  the  aniversity  of  Utrecht,  and 
accordingly,  in  1006,  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence  and  history,  to  which 
was  added,  after  some  time,  the  profes- 
sorship of  the  Greek  language,  and  after- 
wards that  of  politics ;  so  various  did 
they  conceive  his  abilities,  and  so  exten- 
sive his  knowledge. 

^  At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  pro- 
vince, he  pronounced  an  oration  upon 
eloquence  and  poetry. 

Having  now  more  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  displaying  his  learning,  he  arose, 
in  a  short  time,  to  a  high  reputation,  of 
which  the  great  number  of  his  auditors 
was  a  sufficient  proof,  and  which  the 
proficiency  of  his  pupils  showed  not  to 
be  accidental  or  undeserved. 

In  1714  he  formed  a  resolution  of  visit- 
ing Paris,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  con- 
ferring in  person,  upon  questions  of 
literature,  with  the  learned  men  of  that 
place,  and  of  gratifying  his  curiosity  with 
a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  those 
writers  whose  works  he  admired,  but 
with  a  view  more  important,  of  visiting 
the  libraries,  and  making  those  inqniries 
which  might  be  of  advantage  to  his  dar- 
ling study. 

The  vacation  of  the  university  allowed 
him  to  stay  at  Paris  but  six  weeks,  which 
be  employed  with  so  much  dexterity  and 
industry,  that  he  had  searched  the  prin- 
cipal libraiies,  collated  a  great  number 
of  manuscripts  and  printed  copies,  and 
brought  back  a  great  treasure  of  curious 
observations. 

In  this  visit  to  Paris  he  contracted  an 
acquaintance,  among  other  learned  men, 
with  the  celebrated  father  Montfancon ; 
with  whom  he  conversed,  at  his  first  in- 
terview, with  no  other  character  but  that 
of  a  traveller ;  but,  their  discourse  turn- 
ing upon  ancient  learnings  the  stranger 
soon  gave  such  proofs  of  his  attainments,- 
that  Montfancon  declared  him  a  very 
uncommon  traveller,  and  confessed  bis 
cariosity  to  know  his  name ;  which  he 
no  sooner  heard,  than  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  embracing  him  with  the  utmost 
ardour,   expressed    his   satisfaction    at 


having  seen  the  man  whose  productions 
of  various  kinds  he  had  so  often  praised  ; 
and,  as  a  real  proof  of  his  regard,  offered 
not  only  to  procure  him  an  immediate 
admission  to  all  the  libraries  of  Paris, 
but  to  those  in  remoter  provinces,  which 
are  not  generally  open  to  strangers,  and 
undertook  to  ease  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  by  procaring  him  entertainment 
in  all  monasteries  of  his  order. 

This  favour  Burman  was  hindered  from 
accepting,  by  the  necessity  of  returning 
to  Utrecht  at  the  usual  time  of  beginning 
a  new  course  of  lectures,  to  which  there 
was  always  so  great  a  concoarse  of  stu- 
dents, as  much  increased  the  dignity  and 
fame  of  the  university  in  which  he  taught. 

He  had  already  extended,  to  distant 
parts,  his  reputation  for  knowledge  of 
ancient  history  by  a  treatise  "  de  Vec- 
tigalibns  Populi  Romani,"  on  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Romans ;  and  for  his  skill  in 
Greek  learning,  and  in  ancient  coins,  by 
a  tract  called  **  Jupiter  Fulgnrator;" 
and  after  his  return  from  Paris,  he  pub- 
lished '*  Pbaedrns,"  first  with  the  notes 
of  various  commentators,  and  afterwards 
with  his  own.  He  printed  many  poems, 
and  made  many  orations  upon  different 
subjects,  and  procured  an  impression  of 
the  epistles  of  Gudins  and  Sanavius. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  the  pro- 
fessorships of  history,  eloquence,  and  the 
Greek  language,  became  vacant  at  Ley- 
den,  by  the  death  of  Perisonius,  which 
Barman's  reputation  incited  the  curators 
of  the  university  to  offer  him  upon  very 
generous  terms,  and  which,  after  some 
struggles  with  his  fondness  for  his  native 
place,  his  friends,  and  his  colleagues,  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  accept,  finding  the 
solicitations  from  Leyden  warm  and 
urgent,  and  his  friends  at  Utrecht,  though 
unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  him,  yet  not 
zealous  enough  for  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage of  their  university,  to  endeavour 
to  detain  him  by  great  liberality. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  profes- 
sorship, which  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  1715,  he  pronounced  an  oration  upon 
the  duty  and  office  of  a  professor  of  po- 
lite literature;  "  De  publici  hnmanioris 
Dbciplinas  professoris  proprio  officio  et 
munere ;"  and  showed,  by  the  usefulness 
and  perspicuity  of  his  lectures,  that  he 
was  not  confined  to  speculative  notions 
on  that  subject,  having  a  very  happy 
method  of  accommodating  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  different  abilities  and  attain- 
ments of  his  pupils. 

Nor  did  he  suffer  the  public  duties  of 
this  station  to  hinder  him  from  promoting 
learning  by  labours  of  a  differept  kind ; 
for,  besides  many  poems  and  orations 
which  he  recited  on  different  occasions, 
he  wrote  several  prefaces  to  the  works 
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of  others,  and  published  many  oseftil  edi- 
tions of  the  best  Latin  writers,  with  large 
collections  of  notes  firom  varions  com- 
mentators. 

He  was  twice  rector,  or  chief  governor 
of  the  university,  and  discharged  that  im- 

{)ortant  office  with  equal  equity  and  abi- 
ity.  and  gained  by  bis  conduct  in  every 
stiuion  so  much  esteem,  that  when  the 

?'ofessorship  of  history  of  the  United 
rovinces  became  vacant,  it  was  con- 
ferred on  him,  as  an  addition  to  his  ho- 
nours and  revenues,  which  be  might 
Justly  daim ;  and  afterwards,  as  a  proof 
of  the  continuance  of  their  regard,  and  a 
testimony  that  his  reputation  was  still  in- 
creasing,  they  made  him  chief  librarian, 
an  office  which  was  the  more  acceptable 
to  him,  as  it  united  his  business  with 
his 'pleasure,  and  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity at  the  same  time  of  superintend- 
ing the  library,  and  carrying  on  bis 
studies. 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life,  till,  in 
his  old  age,  leaving  oflf  his  practice  of 
walking  and  other  exercises,  be  began  to 
be  afflicted  with  the  scurvy,  which  dis- 
covered itself  by  very  tormenting  symp- 
toms of  various  kinds ;  sometimes  dis- 
turbing his  head  with  vertigos,  sometimes 
causing  faintness  in  his  limbs,  and  some- 
times attacking  his  legs  with  anguish  so 
excruciating,  that  all  his  vigour  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  power  of  walking  en- 
tirely taken  away,  till  at  length  his  left 
foot  became  moUonless.  The  violence  of 
his  pain  produced  irregular  fevers,  de- 
prived him  of  rest,  and  entirely  debili- 
tated bis  whole  frame. 

This  tormenting  disease  he  bore,  though 
not  without  some  degree  of  impatience, 
yet  without  any  unbecoming  or  irrational 
despondency,  and  applied  himself  in  the 
intermission  of  his  pains  to  seek  for  com- 
fort  in  the  duties  of  religion. 

While  he  lay  in  this  state  of  misery  he 
received  an  account  of  the  promotion  of 
two  of  his  erandsons,  and  a  catalogue  of 
the  king  of  France's  library,  presented  to 
him  by  the  command  of  the  king  himself, 
and  expressed  some  satisfaction  on  all 
these  occasions;  but  soon  diverted  his 
thoughts  to  the  more  important  conside- 
ration of  his  eternal  state,  into  which  he 
passed  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1741,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  bis  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  of 
great  strength  and  activity,  which  he  pre- 
served by  temperate  diet,  without  medical 
exactness,  and  by  allotting  proportions  of 
bis  time  to  relaxation  and  amusement, 
not  suffering  his  studies  to  exhaust  his 
strength,  but  relieving  them  by  frequent 
intermissions ;  a  practice  consistent  with 
the  most  exemplary  diligence,  and  which 
he  that  omits  will  find  at  last,  that  time 


may  be  lost,  like  money,  by 
avarice. 

In  his  hours  of  relazatioii  he  was  gsj, 
and  sometimes  gave  way  ao  far  to  hs 
temper,  naturally  satirical,  that  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  ill  will  of  tliose  wko 
had  been  unfortunately  the  aabjects  of 
his  mirth ;  but  enemies  so  provoked  ke 
thought  it  beneath  hint  to  refard  or  to 
pacify ;  for  he  was  fiery,  bot  not  mali- 
cious, disdained  dissimilation,  and  iu  kit 
gay  or  serious  hours  preserved  a  selderf 
detestation  of  falsehood.  So  that  he  was 
an  open  and  undisguised  fHend  oreneny, 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  artiim 
of  flatterers,  but  so  jndicioos  in  the  dioioe 
of  friends,  and  so  constant  in  his  affectioa 
to. them,  that  those  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  familiarity  in  his  youth  had 
for  the  greatest  part  his  confidence  in  his 
oM  age. 

His  abilities,  which  would  probaUjr 
have  enabled  him  to  have  excelled  inutj 
kind  of  learning,  were  chiefly  employed, 
as  his  station  required,  on  polite  liten- 
ture,  in  which  he  arrived  at  very  uwom- 
mon  knowledge,  which,  however,  appean 
rather  fIrom  Judicious  compilations  thM 
original  productions.    His  style  is  lively 


and  masculine,  but  not  without 
and  constraint,  nor,  perhaps,  ahrayi  po- 
lished to  that  purity  which  some  wriicn 
have  attained.  He  was  at  least  instrt- 
mental  to  the  instruction  of  mankind,  by 
the  publication  of  many  valnaUe  per- 
formances, which  lay  ne^ected  by  tke 
greatest  part  of  the  learned  world ;  aad, 
if  reputation  be  estinnated  by  nsefiihMsi, 
he  may  claim  a  higher  degree  in  the 
ranks  of  learning  than  some  oCboi  of 
happier  elocution,  or  more  vigorous  ina- 
gination. 

The  malice  or  suspicion  of  those  wko 
either  did  not  know,  or  did  not  love  hi», 
had  given  rise  to  some  doobta  about  kn 
religion,  which  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  removing -oii^hls  deathbed  by  a  volaa- 
tary  declaration  of  hb  faith,  his  hope  of 
everlasting  salvation  fh>m  the  reveakd 
promises  of  God,  and  his  confidence'li 
the  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  of  the  ste- 
cerity  of  which  declaration  his  whole  kc- 
haviour  in  his  long  illness  was  an  inc«a- 
testable  proof ;  and  he  concluded  his  Mr, 
which  had  been  illustrious  for  many  vir- 
tues, by  exhibiting  an  example  of  true 
piety. 

Of  his  works  we  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  a  complete  catalogue;  hepab- 
lished, 

Qnintilianns,  2  vols.  4to. 

Valerius  Flaccus, 

Ovidius,  3  vols.  4to. 

Poetae  Latini  Minores, 
2  vols.  4to. 

Buchanani  Opera,  2  vols.  4to. 
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Thomas  Sydenham  was  born  in  the  year 
1624,  at  Winford  Eagle  in  Dorsetsliire, 
where  his  father,  William  Sydenham, 
Esq.  had  a  large  fortane.  Under  whose 
care  be  was  edocated,  or  in  what  manner 
he  passed  his  childhood,  whether  he  made 
any  early  discoveries  of  a  genius  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  study  of  nature,  or 
gave  any  presages  of  his  future  eminence 
in  medicine,  no  information  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. We  must  therefore  repress  that 
curiosity  which  would  naturally  incline 
ns  to  watch  the  first  attempts  of  so  vigor- 
ous a  mind,  to  pursue  it  in  its  childish 
inquiries,  and  see  it  struggling  with  rustic 
prejudices,  brealcing  on  trifling  occasions 
the  shackles  of  credulity,  and  giving 
proofs,  in  its  casual  excursions,  that  it 
was  focmed  to  shake  oflf  the  yoke  of  pre- 
scription, and  dispel  the  phantoms  of 
hyjTOthesis. 

That  the  strength  of  Sydenham's  un- 
derstanding, the  accuracy  of  his  discern- 
ment, and  ardour  of  his  curiosity,  might 
have  been  remarked  from  his  infancy  by 
a  diligent  observer,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt.  For  there  is  no  instance  of  any 
man,  wliose  history  has  been  minutely 
related,  that  did  not  in  every  part  of  life 
discover  the  same  proportion  of  intellec- 
tual vigour ;  but  it  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
greatest  part  of  those  who  have  excelled 
in  science  to  be  known  only  by  their  own 


writings,  and  to  have  left  behind  them  no 
remembrance  of  their  domestic  life,  or 
private  transactions,  or  only  such  memo- 
rials of  particular  passages  as  are,  on 
certain  occasions,  necessarily  recorded 
in  public  registers. 

From  these  it  is  discovered,  that  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  in  1642,  he  commenced 
a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  in  Ox- 
ford, where  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
continued  long;  for  he  informs  us  him- 
self, that  he  was  withheld  from  the  uni- 
versity by  the  commencement  of  the  war ; 
nor  is  it  known  in  what  state  of  life  he 
engaged,  or  where  he  resided  during  that 
long  series  of  public  commotion.  It  is 
indeed  reported  that  he  had  a  commis- 
sion in  the  king's  army,  but  no  particular 
account  is  given  of  his  military  conduct ; 
nor  are  we  told  what  rank  he  obtained 
when  he  entered  into  the  army,  or  when, 
or  on  what  occasion,  he  retired  from  it. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  if  ever  he 
took  upon  him  the  profession  of  arms,  he 
spent  but  few  years  in  the  camp ;  for  in 
1648  he  obtained  at  Oxford  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  physic,  for  which,  as  some 
medicinal  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  he  spent  some  time  in  ' 
qualifying  himself. 

His  application  to  the  study  of  physic 
was,  as  he  himself  relates,  produced  by 
an  accidental  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Cor 
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a  physician  eminent  at  that  time  in  Lon- 
don, who  in  some  sickness  prescribed  to 
his  brother,  and,  attending  him  frequently 
on  that  occasion,  inquired  of  him  what 
profession  he  designed  to  follow.  The 
young  man  answering  that  he  was  unde- 
termined, the  Doctor  recommended  phy- 
sic to  him,  on  what  account,  or  with  what 
arguments,  it  is  not  related;  but  his  per- 
suasions were  so  effectual,  that  Syden- 
ham determined  to  follow  his  advice, 
and  retired  to  Oxford  for  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  pursue  his  studies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  conversation  must 
have  happened  before  his  promotion  to 
any  degree  in  physic,  because  be  himself 
fixes  it  in  the  interval  of  his  absence  from 
the  nniversity ;  a  circumstance  which  will 
enable  as  to  confute  many  false  reports 
relating  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  which  have 
been  confidently  inculcated,  and  impli- 
citly believed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  was 
made  a  physician  by  accident  and  neces- 
sity, and  Sir  Richard  Biaclcmore  reports 
in  plain  terms  [Preface  to  his  Treatise  on 
the  Smallpox],  that  he  ene;aged  in  prac- 
tice without  any  preparatory  study,  or 
previous  knowledge,  of  the  medicinal 
sciences ;  and  affirms,  that,  when  he  was 
consulted  by  him  what  books  he  should 
read  to  qualify  him  for  the  same  profes- 
sion, be  recommended  Don  Quixote. 

That  he  recommended  Don  Quixote  to 
Blackmore,  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt ; 
but  the  relater  is  hindered  by  that  self- 
love  which  daseles  all  mankind  from  dis- 
covering that  he  might  intend  a  satire 
very  different  from  a  general  censure  of 
all  the  ancient  and  modern  writers  on 
medicine,  since  he  might  perhaps  mean, 
either  seriously  or  in  jest,  to  insinuate 
that  Blackmore  was  not  adapted  by  na- 
ture to  the  study  of  physic,  and  that, 
whether  he  should  read  Cervantes  or 
Hippocrates,  he  would  be  equally  nn- 
quaiified  for  practice.  Mid  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  it. 

Whatsoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing 
is  more  evident  than  that  it  was  a  tran- 
aient  sally  of  an  imagination  warmed  with 
gaiety,  or  the  negligent  effusion  of  a  mind 
intent  upon  some  other  employment,  and 
in  haste  to  dismiss  a  troublesome  in- 
truder; for  it  is  certain  that  Sydenham 
did  not  think  it  impossible  to  write  nse- 
fully  on  medicine,  l>ecansehe  has  himself 
written  upon  it ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  carried  his  vanity  so  far,  as  to 
imagine  that  no  roan  had  ever  acquired 
the  same  qualifications  besides  himself. 
He  could  not  but  know  that  he  rather 
restored  than  invented  most  of  his  princi- 

Eies,  and  therefore  could  not  but  acknow- 
idge  the  value  of  those  writers  whose 
doctrines  he  adopted  and  enforced. 


That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
physic  without  any  acquaintance  wiih 
the  theory,  or  knowledge  of  the  opinions 
or  precepts  of  former  writers,  is  undoubt- 
edly false ;  for  he  declares,  that  after  he 
had,  in  pursuance  of  his  conversation 
with  Dr.  Cox,  determined  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  physic,  he  applied  himself  in 
earnest  to  it,  and  spent  several  years  in 
the  university  [aliquot  annos  in  acade- 
roica  palaestra],  before  he  began  to  prac- 
tise in  London. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  knowledge  which  Oxford  af- 
forded, but  travelled  to  Montpellier,  as 
Dessanlt  relates  [Dissertation  on  Con- 
sumptions], in  quest  of  farther  informa- 
tion ;  Montpellier  being  at  that  time  the 
most  celebrated  school  of  physic :  so  far 
was  Sydenham  fk'om  any  contempt  of 
academical  institutions,  and  so  far  Ax>m 
thinking  it  reasonable  to  learn'physic  by 
experiments  alone,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  at  the  haxard  of  life. 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  this 
by  the  most  zealous  advocate  for  regular 
education  ?  What  can  be  expected  from 
the  most  cautions  and  most  industrious 
student,  than  that  he  should  dedicate  se- 
veral years  to  the  rudiments  of  bis  art, 
and  travel  for  further  instructions  from 
one  university  to  another? 

It  is  likewise  a  common  opinion,  that 
Sydenham  was  thirty  years  old  before  he 
formed  his  resolution  of  studying  physic, 
for  which  I  can  discover  no  other  foan- 
dation  than  one  expression  in  his  dedi- 
cation to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  which  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  it  by  a  gross  misinter- 

fretation ;  for  he  only  observes,  that  from 
is  conversation  with  Dr.  Cox  to  the 
Enblication  of  that  treatise,  thirty  years 
ad  intervened. 

Whatever  may  have  produced  this  no- 
tion, or  how  long  soever  it  may  have 
prevailed,  it  is  now  proved  t>eyond  Qpn- 
troversy  to  be  false,  since  it  appears  that 
Sydenham,  having  been  for  some  time 
absent  from  the  university,  returned  to  it 
in  order  to  pursue  his  physical  inquiries 
before  he  was  twenty-four  years  old ;  for 
in  1648  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  physic. 

That  such  reports  should  be  confidently 
spread,  even  among  the  contemporaries 
of  the  author  to  whom  they  relate,  and 
obtain  in  a  few  years  such  credit  as  to 
require  a  regular  confutation ;  that  it 
should  be  imagined  that  the  greatest  phy- 
sician of  the  age  arrived  at  so  high  a  de- 
gree of  skill,  without  any  assistance  from 
bis  predecessors;  and  that  a  man  emi- 
nent for  integrity  practised  medicine  by 
chance,  and  grew  wise  only  by  murder ; 
is  not  to  be  considered  without  astonish- 
ment. 
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But  if  it  be,  on  the  other  part,  remem- 
bered, how  roach  this  opinion  favoors  the 
iaziaess  of  some,  and  the  pride  of  others ; 
^ow  readiiy  some  men  confide  in  natural 
sagacity,  and  how  willingly  most  would 
spare  themselves  the  laboor  of  accurate 
reading  and  tedious  inquiry;  it  will  be 
easily  discovered  how  much  the  interest 
of  multitudes  was  engaged  in  the  prodnc- 
tioo  and  continuance  of  this  opinion,  and 
how  cheaply  those,  of  whom  it  was  known 
that  they  practised  physic  before  they 
studied  it,  might  satisfjl themselves  and 
others  with  the  example  of  the  illustrious 
Sydenham. 

It  is  therefore  in  an  oncommon  degree 
useful  to  publish  a  true  account  of  this 
raemwable  man,  that  pruie,  temerity, 
and  idleness  may  be  deprived  of  that 
patronage  which  they  have  enjoyed  too 
long ;  that  life  may  be  secured  from  the 
dangerous  experiments  of  the  ignorant 
and  presumptuous ;  and  that  those,  who 
shall  hereafter  assume  the  important  pro- 
vince of  superintending  the  health  of 
others,  may  learn  from  this  great  master 
of  the  art,  that  the  only  means  of  arriv- 
tfig  at  eminence  and  success  are  labour 
and  study. 

From  these  false  reports  it  is  probable 
that  another  arose,  to  which;  though  it 
cannot  be  with  equal  certainty  confuted, 
it  does  not  appear  that  entire  credit  ought 
to  be  given.  The  acquisition  of  a  Latin 
style  did  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
manner  of  life  imputed  to  him ;  nor  was 
it  probable,  that  he,  who  bad  so  diligently 
cultivated  the  ornamental  parts  of  gene- 
ral literature,  would  have  neglected  the 
essential  studies  of  his  own  profession. 
Those,  therefore,  who  were  determined, 
at  whatever  price,  to  retain  him  in  their 
own  party,  and  represent  him  equally 
ignorant  and  daring  with  themselves,  de- 
nied bim  the  credit  of  writing  his  own 
works  in  the  language  in  which  they  were 
published,  and  asserted,  but  without  proof, 
that  they  were  composed  by  him  in  Eng- 
lish, and  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr. 
Mapletoft. 

Whether  Dr.  Mapletoft  lived  and  was 
familiar  with  him  during  the  whole  time 
in  which  these  several  treatises  were 
printed,  treatises  written  on  particular 
occasions, '  and  printed  at  periods  con- 
siderably distant  from  each  other,  we 
have  bad  no  opportunity  of  inquiring, 
and  therefore  cannot  demonstrate  the 
falsehood  of  this  report :  but  if  it  be  con- 
sidered bow  unlikely  it  is  that  any  man 
sboold  engage  in  a  work  so  laborious  and 
so  Uttle  necessary,  only  to  advance  the 
reputation  of  another,  or  that  he  should 
have  leisure  to  continue  the  same  ofBce 
upon  all  following  occasions ;  if  it  be  re- 
membered bow  seldom  such  literary  com- 
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binations  are  formed,  and  how  soon  they 
are  for  the  greatest  part  dissolved ;  there 
will  appear  no  reason  for  not  allowing 
Dr.  Sydenham  the  laurel  of  eloquence  as' 
well  as  physic*. 

It  is  observable  that  his  Processus 
Integri,  published  after  his  death,  dis- 
covers alone  more  skill  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage than  is  commonly  ascribed  to  him  ; 
and  it  surely  will  not  be  suspected  that 
the  ofliciousness  of  his  friends  was  conti- 
nued after  his  death,  or  that  he  procured 
the  book  to  be  translated  only  that,  by 
leaving  it  behind  him,  he  might  secure 
his  claim  to  his  other  writings. 

It  is  asserted  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  that 
Dr.  Sydenham,  with  whom  he  was  fami- 
liarly acquainted,  was  particularly  versed 
in  the  writings  of  the  great  Roman  ora- 
tor and  philosopher;  and  there  is  evi- 
dently such  a  luxuriance  in  his  style  as 
may  discover  the  author  which  gave  him 
most  pleasure,  and  most  engaged  his  imi- 
tation. 

About  the  same  time  that  he  became 
bachelor  of  physic,  he  obtained,  by  the 
interest  of  a  relation,  a  fellowship  of  All 
Souls  College,  having  submitted  by  the 
subscription  required  to  the  authority  of 
the  visitors  appointed  by  the  parliament, 
upon  what  principles,  or  how  consistently 
with  his  former  conduct,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  discover. 

When  he  thought  himself  qualified  for 
practice,  he  fixed  bis  residence  in  West- 
minster, became  doctor  of  physic  at 
Cambridge,  received  a  licence  from  the 
college  of  physicians,  and  lived  in  the 
first  degree  of  reputation,  and  the  greatest 
affluence  of  practice,  for  many  years, 
without  any  other  enemies  than  those 
which  he  raised  by  the  superior  merit  of 
his  conduct,  the  brighter  lustre  of  his 
abilities,  or  his  improvements  of  his  sci- 
ence, and  his  contempt  of  pernicious 
methods  supported  only  by  authority  in' 
opposition  to  sound  reason  and  indubi- 
table experience.  These  men  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  concealing  their  names, 
when  he  records  their  malice,  since  they 
have  thereby  escaped  the  contempt  and 
detestation  of  posterity. 
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It  U  a  meUnohol  V  reflcctioo,  that  they 
who  have  obtained  the  highest  repaU- 
tioDf  by  preserving  or  restoring  the  liealth 
of  others,  have  often  been  hurried  away 
before  the  nataral  decline  of  life,  or  have 
passed  many  of  their  years  under  the  tor- 
ments of  those  distempers  which  they 
grofess  to  relieve.  In  this  number  was 
ydenham,  whose  health  began  to  fail  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  by  the 
freqoent  attacks  of  the  gout,  to  which  he 
was  snbiect  tor  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
and  which  was  afterwards  accompanied 
with  the  stone  in  the  kidneys,  and,  its 
nataral  consequence,  bloody  urine. 

These  were  distempers  which  even  the 
art  of  Sydenham  could  only  palliate,  with- 
out hope  of  a  perfect  cure,  but  which,  if 
he  has  not  been  able  by  his  precepts  to 
instruct  us  to  remove,  he  has,  at  least,  by 
his  example,  taught  us  to  bear;  for  he 
never  betrayed  any  indecent  impatience, 
or  unmanly  dejection,  under  his  torments, 
but  supported  himself  by  the  reflections 
of  philosophy,  and  the  consolations  of 


religioo,  and  in  erery  interval  of  ease 
applied  himself  to  the  assistance  of  othen 
with  his  usual  assiduity. 

After  a  life  thus  usefully  employed,  be 
died  at  his  house  in  Pall-mall,  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1689,  and  was  buried 
in  the  aisle,  near  the  sonth  door,  of  the 
church  of  St.  James,  in  Westminster. 

What  was  his  character,  as  a  physi- 
cian, appears  from  the  treatises  which  he 
has  left,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  efi- 
tomise  or  transcribe ;  and  flrom  them  it 
may  likewise  b^collected,  that  his  skill 
in  physic  was  not  his  highest  excellence ; 
that  his  whole  character  was  amiable ; 
that  bis  chief  view  was  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  the  chief  motive  of  his 
actions  the  will  of  God,  whom  he  men- 
tions with  reverence,  well  becoming  the 
most  enlightened  and  most  penetrating 
mind.  He  was  benevolent,  candid,  and 
communicative,  sincere,  and  religious; 
qualities,  which  it  were  happy  if  they 
could  copy  from  him,  who  emulate  hu 
knowledge,  and  imitate  his  methods. 


CHEYNEL. 


There  is  always  this  advantage  in  con- 
tending  with  illustrious  adversaries,  that 
the  combatant  is  equallv  immortalised 
by  conquest  or  defeat.  He  that  dies  by 
the  swmd  of  a  hero  will  always  be  men- 
tioned when  the  acts  of  bis  enemy  are 
mentioned.  The  man,  of  whose  life  the 
following  account  is  offered  to  the  public, 
was  indeed  eminent  among  his  own  party, 
and  had  qualities,  which,  employed  in  a 
good  cause,  would  have  given  him  some 
claim  to  distinction ;  but  no  one  is  now 
so  much  blinded  with  bigotiy,  as  to  ima- 
gine  him  equal  either  to  Hammond  or 
Chillingworth;  nor  would  his  memory, 
perhaps,  have  been  preserved,  had  he 
not,  by  being  conjoined  with  illustrious 
names,  become  the  object  of  public  curi- 
osity. 

Francis  Chbynkl  was  bom  in  1608  at 
Oxford,  where  his  father.  Dr.  John  Chey- 
nel,  who  had  been  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  practised  physic  with  great  re- 
putation. He  was  educated  in  one  of  the 
grammar  schools  of  his  native  city,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1623  became 
a  member  of  the  university. 

It  is  probable  that  he  lost  his  father 
wh«i  he  was  very  young ;  for  it  appears, 
that  before  1629  his  mother  had  married 
Dr.  Abbot,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  whom 
she  had  likewise  buried.  From  this  mar- 
riage he  received  great  advantage ;  for  his 


mother  being  now  allied  to  Dr.  Brent, 
then  warden  of  Merton  College,  exerted 
her  interest  so  vigorously,  that  he  was 
admitted  there  a  probationer,  and  after- 
wards obtained  a  fellowship. 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  he  was  admitted  to  orders  accmdiog 
to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
held  a  curacy  near  Oxford,  together  with 
his  fellowship.  He  continued  in  his  col- 
lege till  he  was  qualified  by  his  years  of 
residence  fbr  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity,  which  he  attempted  to  take  in 
1641,  but  was  denied  his  grace,  for  dis- 
puting concerning  predestination,  con- 
trary to  the  king's  injunctioos. 

This  refusal  of  his  degree  he  mentions 
in  his  dedication  to  his  account  of  Mr. 
Chillingworth :  **  Do  not  conceive  that  I 
snatch  up  my  pen  in  an  angry  mood,  that 
I  might  vent  my  dangerous  wit,  and  ease 
my  overburdened  spleen ;  no,  no,  I  have 
almost  forgotten  the  visitation  of  Merton 
College,  and  the  denial  of  rov  grace,  the 

flunderingof  my  house,  and  little librarjr : 
know  when,  and  where,  and  of  whom, 
to  demand  satisfsction  for  all  these  in- 
juries and  indignities.  I  have  learned 
centum  plagas  Spartana  nobilitate 
concoquere.  I  have  not  learned  ho^  to 
plunder  others  of  goods,  or  living,  and 
make  myself  amends  by  force  of  arms. 
I  will  not  take  a  living  which  belonged 
to  any  civil,  stadions,  learned  delinquent ; 
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anless  it  be  the  much  neglected  com- 
tnendam  of  tome  lordly  prelate,  con- 
demned by  the  known  laws  of  the  land, 
and  the  highest  coort  of  the  kingdom,  for 
some  offence  of  the  first  magnitude." 

It  is  observable,  that  he  declares  him- 
self to  have  almost  forgot  his  injuries  and 
indignities,  though  he  recounts  them  with 
an  appearance  of  acrimonv,  which  is  no 
proof  that  the  impression  is  much  weak- 
ened; and  insinuates  his  design  of  de- 
manding, at  a  proper  time,  satisfaction 
for  them. 

These  vexations  were  the  consequence, 
rather,  of  the  abuse  of  learning,  than  the 
want  of  it ;  no  one  that  reads  his  works 
can  doubt  that  he  was  turbulent,  obsti- 
nate, petulant,  and  ready  to  instruct  his 
soperiors,  when  he  most  needed  instruc- 
tion flrom  them.  Whatever  he  believed 
(and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  na- 
torally  made  him  precipitate  in  forming 
bis  opinions)  he  thought  himself  obliged 
to  profess ;  and  what  he  professed  he  was 
ready  to  defend,  without  that  modesty 
which  is  always  prudent,  and  generally 
necessary,  and  which,  though  it  was  not 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Cheynel's  temper,  and 
therefore  readily  condemned  by  him,  is 
a  very  useful  associate  to  truths  and  often 
introduces  her  by  degrees,  where  she 
never  could  have  forced  her  way  by 
argument  or  declamation. 

A  temper  of  this  kind  is  generally  in- 
convenient and  offensive  in  any  society, 
but  in  a  place  of  education  is  least  to  be 
tolerated ;  for,  as  authority  is  necessary 
to  instruction,  whoever  endeavours  to  de- 
stroy subordination,  by  weakening  that 
reverence  which  is  claimed  by  those  to 
whom  the  guardianship  of  youth  is  com- 
mitted by  their  country,  defeats  at  once 
the  institution ;  and  may  be  justly  driven 
from  a  society,  by  which  he  thinks  him- 
self too  wise  to  be  governed,  and  in  which 
be  is  too  young  to  teach,  and  too  opi- 
nionative  to  learn. 

This  may  be  readily  supposed  to  have 
been  the  case  of  C  hey  net ;  and  I  know 
not  how  those  can  be  blamed  for  cen- 
suring his  conduct,  or  punishing  his  dis- 
obedience,  who  had  a  right  to  govern 
him,  and  who  might  certunly  act  with 
equal  sincerity,  and  with  greater  know- 
ledge. 

With  regard  to  the  visitation  of  Merton 
College,  the  account  is  equally  obscure. 
Vbitors  are  well  known  to  be  generally 
called  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  colleges, 
when  the  members  disagree  with  their 
head,  or  with  one  another ;  and  the  tem- 
per that  Dr.  Chey  nel  discovers  will  easily 
incline  his  readers  to  suspect  that  he 
coakl  not  long  live  in  any  place  without 
finding  some  occasion  for  debate;  nor 
debate  any  question  without  carrying  his 


opposition  to  such  a  length  as  might  make 
a  moderator  necessary.  Whether  this 
was  his  conduct  at  Merton,  or  whether 
an  appeal  to  the  visitor's  authority  was 
made  by  him,  or  his  adversaries,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  college,  is  not  to  be 
known ;  it  appears  only,  that  there  was 
a  visiution,  that  he  suffered  by  it,  and 
resented  his  punishment. 

He  was  afterwards  presented  to  a  living 
of  great  value,  near  Banbury,  where  he 
had  some  dispute  with  archbishop  Laud. 
Of  this  dispute  I  have  found  no  particular 
account.  Calamy  only  says  he  had  a 
mfiie  with  bishop  Laud,  while  at  his 
height. 

Had  Cheynel  been  equal  to  his  adver- 
sary in  greatness  and  learning,  it  had  not 
been  easy  to  have  found  either  a  more 
proper  opposite ;  for  they  were  both,  to 
the  last  degree,  zealous,  active,  and  per- 
tinacious, and  would  have  afforded  man- 
kind a  spectacle  of  resolution  and  bold- 
ness  not  often  to  be  seen.  But  the 
amusement  of  beholding  the  struggle 
would  hardly  have  been  without  danger, 
as  they  were  too  fiery  not  to  have  com- 
municated their  heat,  though  it  should 
have  produced  a  conflagration  of  their 
country. 

About  the  year  1641,  when  the  whole 
nation  was  engaged  in  the  controversy 
about  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  neces- 
sity of  episcopacy,  he  declared  himself 
a  presbyterian,  and  an  enemy  to  bishops, 
liturgies,  ceremonies,  and  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  of 
his  party ;  for,  having  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  a  college,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
books,  which  the  vehemence  of  his  tem- 
per enabled  him  often  to  display,  when 
a  more  timorous  man  woukl  have  been 
silent,  though  in  learning  not  his  inferior. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  ChevneU 
in  consequence  of  his  principles,  declared 
himself  for  the  parliament;  and  as  he 
appears  to  have  held  it  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple,  that  all  great  and  noble  spirits  ab- 
hor neutrality,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
he  exerted  himself  to  gain  proselytes^ 
and  to  promote  the  interest  of  that  party 
which  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
espouse.  These  endeavours  were  so 
much  regarded  by  the  parliament,  that, 
having  taken  the  covenant,  he  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  assembly  of  divines, 
who  were  to  meet  at  Westminster  for 
the  settlement  of  the  new  discipline. 

This  distinction  drew  necessarily  upon 
him  the  hatred  of  the  cavaliers ;  and  his 
living  being  not  far  disUnt  from  the  king's 
headrqnarters,  he  received  a  visit  from 
some  of  the  troops,  who,  as  he  affirms, 
plundered  his  house,  and  drove  him  from 
t.     His  living,  which  was,  I  suppose 
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eoBsMered  at  forfeited  by  his  absence 
(though  he  was  not  soffered  to  continne 
opon  it),  was  given  to  a  clergyman,  of 
whom  he  says,  that  he  wonid  become  a 
stage  better  than  a  polpit;  a  censure 
which  I  can  neither  confute  nor  admit, 
because  I  have  not  discovered  who  was 
his  successor.  He  then  retired  into  Sus- 
sex, to  exercise  his  ministry  among  his 
friends,  in  a  place  where,  as  he  observes, 
there  had  been  little  of  the  power  of  re- 
ligion either  known  or  practised.  As  no 
reason  can  be  given  why  the  inhabitants 
of  Sussex  should  have  less  knowledge  or 
virtue  than  those  of  other  places,  it  may 
be  suspected  that  he  means  nothing  more 
tlian  a  place  where  the  presbyterian 
discipline  or  principles  had  never  been 
received.  We  now  observe^  that  the 
Methodists,  where  they  scatter  their  opi- 
nions, represent  themselves  as  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  unconverted  nations ;  and 
enthusiasts  of  all  kinds  have  been  in- 
clined to  disguise  their  particular  tenets 
with  pompous  appellations,  and  to  ima- 
gine themselves  the  great  instruments  of 
salvation :  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
all  places  are  not  equally  enlightened ; 
that  in  the  most  civilised  nations  there 
are  many  comers  which  may  be  called 
barbarous,  where  neither  politeness,  nor 
religion,  nor  the  common  arts  of  life,  have 
yet  been  cultivated ;  and  it  is  likewise 
certain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sussex 
have  been  sometimes  mentioned  as  re- 
markable for  brutality. 

From  Sussex  he  went  often  to  London, 
where,  in  1643,  he  preached  three  times 
before  the  parliament;  and,  returning  in 
November  to  Colchester,  to  keep  the 
monthly  fast  there,  as  was  his  custom, 
he  obtained  a  convoy  of  sixteen  soldiers, 
whose  bravery  or  good  fortune  was  such, 
that  they  faced  and  put  to  flight  more 
than  two  hundred  of  the  king's  forces. 

In  this  journey  he  found  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament's 
troops,  of  whose  sickness  and  death  he 
gave  the  account,  which  has  been  snfli- 
ciently  mnde  known  to  the  learned  world 
by  Mr.  Maixeaox,  in  his  Life  of  ChU- 
llngworth. 

With  regard  to  this  relation  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  written  with  an  air  of 
fearless  veracity,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man  who  thinks  his  cause  just,  and  his 
-behAvionr  without  reproach :  nor  does 
there  appear  any  reason  for  doubting 
that  Cheynel  spoke  and  acted  as  he  re- 
lates; for  he  does  not  publish  an  apology, 
but  a  challenge,  and  writes  not  so  much 
to  obviate  calumnies,  as  to  gain  from 
others  that  applause  which  he  seems  to 
have  bestowed  very  liberally  upon  him- 
'«if  for  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion. 

Since,  therefore,  this  relation  is  cre- 


dible, a  great  part  of  it  beln^  aapported 
by  evidence  which  cannot  be  refused,  Mr. 
Maiveanx  seems  very  justly,  in  his  Life 
of  Mr.  Chillingworth,to  oppose  the  com- 
mon report,  that  his  life  was  shortened 
by  the  mhumanity  of  those  to  whom  he 
was  a  prisoner ;  for  Cheynel  appears  to 
have  preserved,  amidst  all  his  detesution 
of  the  opinions  which  he  imputed  to  him, 
a  great  kindness  to  his  person,  and  vene- 
ration  for  his  capacity :  nor  doea  he  ap> 
pear  to  have  been  cruel  to  hiaa,  otherwise 
than  by  that  incessant  importunity  of 
disputation,  to  which  he  was  doubtless 
incited  by  a  sincere  belief  of  the  danger 
of  his  soul,  if  he  should  die  without  re- 
nouncing some  of  his  opinions. 

The  same  kindness  wtiich  \made  him 
desirous  to  convert  him  before  his  death, 
would  incline  him  to  preserve  bim  from 
dying  before  he  was  converted  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that,  when  the  castle 
was  yielded,  he  took  care  to  procure  bim 
a  commodious  lodging:  when  he  was  tu 
have  been  unseasonably  removed,  he  at- 
tempted to  shorten  his  journey,  which  be 
knew  would  be  dangerons:  when  the 
physician  was  *  disgusted  by  Chilling- 
worth's  distrust,  he  prevailed  npon  him, 
as  the  symptoms  grew  more  dangerous, 
to  renew  his  visits ;  and  when  death  left 
no  other  act  of  kindness  to  be  practised, 
procured  him  the  rites  of  burial,  which 
some  would  have  denied  him. 

Having  done  thus  far  justice  to  the  ha- 
manity  of  Cheynel,  it  is  proper  to  inquire 
how  far  he  deserves  blame.  He  appears 
to  have  extended  none  of  that  kindness 
to  the  opinions  of  Chillingwortfa,  which 
he  showed  to  his  persbn ;  for  1^  inter- 
prets every  word  in  the  worst  sense,  and 
seems  industrious  to  discover  in  every 
line  heresies,  which  might  have  escaped 
for  ever  any  other  apprehension :  he  ap- 
pears always  suspicious  of  some  latent 
malignity,  and  ready  to  persecute  what 
he  only  suspects,  with  the  same  violence 
as  if  it  had  been  openly  avowed  :  in  all 
his  procedure  he  shows  himself  sincere, 
but  without  candour. 

About  this  time  Cheynel,  in  pursuance 
of  his  natural  ardour,  attended  the  army 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
and  added  the  praise  of  valour  to  that  of 
learning ;  for  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  by  his  personal  bravery,  and  ob- 
tained so  much  skill  in  the  science  of 
war,  that  his  commands  were  obeyed  by 
the  colonels  with  as  ranch  respect  as 
those  of  the  general.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  bom  a  soldier,  for  he  bad 
an  intrepidity  which  was  never  to  be 
shaken  by  any  danger,  and  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  not  to  be  discoliraged  by  difli- 
culty ;  which  were  supported  by  an  un- 
usual degree  of  bodily  strength.     His 
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services  of  all  kinds  were  thooght  of  so 
mach  importance  by  the  parliament, 
that  they  bestowed  npon  him  the  living 
Of  Pel  worth,  in  Sussex.  This  living  was 
of  the  value  of  seven  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  from  which  they  had  ejected 
a  man  remarkable  for  his  loyalty,  and 
therefore,  in  their  opinion,  not  worthy  of 
such  revenues.  And  it  may  be  inquired, 
whether,  in  accepting  this  preferment, 
Cheynel  did  not  violate  the  protestation 
which  he  makes  in  the  passage  already 
recited,  and  whether  he  did  not  suffer 
his  resolution  to  be  overborne  by  the 
temptations  of  wealth. 

In  1646,  when  Oxford  was  taken  by 
the  forces  of  the  parliament,  and  the  re- 
formation of  the  University  was  resolved, 
Mr.  Cheynel  was  sent,  with  six  others,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  visitation  ;  being 
authorized  by  the  parliament  to  preach 
in  any  of  the  churches,  without  regard  to 
the  right  of  the  members  of  the  univer- 
sity, that  their  doctrine  might  prepare 
their  hearers  for  the  changes  which  were 
intended. 

When  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  they 
began  to  execute  their  'commission,  by 
possessing  themselves  of  the  pulpits; 
but,  if  the  relation  of  Wood  is  to  be  re- 
garded, were  heard  with  very  little  ve- 
neration. Those  who  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  preachers  of  Oxford,  and 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
were  oifended  at  the  emptiness  of  their 
discourses,  which  were  noisy  and  un- 
meaning; at  the  unusual  gestures,  the 
wild  distortions,  and  the  uncouth  tone 
with  which  they  were  delivered ;  at  the 
coMness  of  their  prayers  for  the  king, 
and  the  vehemence  and  exuberance  of 
those  which  they  did  not  fail  to  utter  for 
the  blessed  councils  and  actions  of  the 
parliament  and  army ;  and  at,  what  was 
surely  not  to  be  remarked  without  in- 
dignation, their  omission  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

But  power  easily  supplied  the  want  of  re* 
verence,  and  they  proceeded  in  their  plan 
of  reformation ;  and,  thinking  sermons  not 
so  efficacious  to  conversion  as  private  in- 
terrogatories and  exhortations,  they  esta- 
blished a  weekly  meeting  for  freeing 
tender  consciences  from  scruple  at  a 
bouse,  that,  from  the  business  to  which 
it  was  appropriated,  was  called  the  scru- 
ple-shop. 

With  this  project  they  were  so  well 
pleased,  that  they  sent  to  the  parliament 
an  account  of  it,  which  was  afterwards 
printed,  and  is  ascribed  by  Wood  to 
Mr.  Cheynel.  They  continued  for  some 
weeks  to  hold  their  meetings  regularly, 
and  to  admit  great  numbers,  vrhom  cu- 
riosity, or  a  desire  of  conviction,  or  com- 
pliance with  the  prevailing  party,  brought 


thither.  But  their  tranquillity  was  quickly 
disturbed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, whose  opinions  then  prevailed 
among  the  soldiers,  and  were  very  in> 
dnstriously  propagated  by  the  discourses 
of  William  Ear  bury,  a  preacher  of  great 
reputation  among  them,  who  one  day 
gathering  a  considerable  number  of  his 
most  zealous  followers,  went  to  the  house 
appointed  for  the  resolution  of  scruples, 
on  a  day  which  was  set  apart  for  the  dis- 
quisition of  the  dignity  and  office  of  a 
minister,  and  began  to  dispute  with  great 
vehemence  agamst  the  Presbyterians, 
whom  he  denied  to  have  any  true  mi- 
nisters  among  them,  and  whose  assem- 
blies  he  affirmed  not  to  be  the  true  church. 
He  was  opposed  with  equal  heat  by  the 
Presbyterians,  and  at  length  they  agreed 
to  examine  the  point  another  day,  in  a 
regular  disputation.  Accordingly  they 
appointed  the  twelfth  of  November  for 
an  inquiry,  *'  Whether,  in  the  Christian 
chnrch,  the  office  of  minister  is  com- 
mitted to  any  particular  persons?" 

On  the  day  fixed,  the  antagonists  ap- 
peared each  attended  by  great  numbers ; 
but  when  the  question  was  proposed,  they 
began  to  wrangle,  not  about  the  doctrine 
which  they  had  engaged  to  examine,  but 
about  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  which 
the  Independents  alleged  to  be  changed 
since  their  agreement ;  and  at  length  the 
soldiers  insisted  that  the  question  shonid 
be,  **  Whether  those  who  call  themselves 
ministers  have  more  right  or  power  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  than  any  other  man 
that  is  a  Christian?"  This  qnesiion  was 
debated  for  some  time  with  great  vehe- 
mence and  confusion,  but  without  any 
prospect  of  a  conclusion.  At  length,  one 
of  the  soldiers,  who  thought  they  had  an 
equal  right  with  the  rest  to  engage  in  the 
controversy,  demanded  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians, whence  they  themselves  received 
their  orders,  whether  from  bishops  or 
any  other  persons  t  This  unexpected  in- 
terrogatory put  them  to  great  difficulties ; 
for  it  happened  that  they  were  all  ordained 
by  the  bishops,  which  they  durst  not  ac- 
knowledge, for  fear  of  exposing  them- 
selves to  a  general  censure,  and  being 
convicted  from  their  own  declarations, 
in  which  they  had  frequently  condemned 
Episcopacy  as  contrary  to  Christianity ; 
nor  durst  they  deny  it,  because  they 
might  have  been  confuted,  and  must  at 
once  have  sunk  into  contempt.  The  sol- 
diers, seeing  their  perplexity,  insulted 
them ;  and  went  away  boasting  of  their 
victory:  nor  did  the  Presbyterians,  for 
some  time,  recover  spirit  enough  to  re- 
new their  meetings,  or  to  proceed  in  the 
work  of  easing  consciences. 

Earbury,  exulting  at  the  victory,  whic*» 
not  his  own  abilities,  but  the  subtilty 
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the  soldier  had  procured  him,  began  to  I  expect  to  gain  equal  repotetioB.  Ik. 
vent  his  notions  of  every  kind  witboat  Hammond  had  not  long  b«rore  pabUsM 
scrople^and  at  length  asserted,  that  **  the    his  Practical  Catechism,  in  whidi  Mr. 


irst  appearance  in  St.  Mary's  church 
essed  his  audience  in  the  following 


Saints  had  an  equal  measure  of  the  di- 
vine nature  with  our  Saviour,  though  not 
equally  manifest."  At  the  same  time 
he  took  upon  him  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
phet, and  began  to  utter  predictions  re- 
fating  to  the  affairs  of  England  and 
Irelahd. 

His  prophecies  were  not  much  re- 
garded, but  his  doctrine  was  censured 
by  the  Presbyterians  in  their  pulpits; 
and  Mr:  Gheynel  challenged  hira  to  a 
disputation,  to  which  he  agreed,  and  at 
his  first  a| 
addrei 
manner 

'*  Christian  fHends,  kind  fellow  sol- 
diers,  and  worthy  students,  I,  the  humble 
servant  of  all  mankind,  am  this  day 
drawn,  against  my  will,  out  of  my  cell 
into  this  public  assembly,  by  the  double 
chain  of  accusation  and  a  challenge  from 
the  pulpit.  I  have  been  charged  with 
heresy  ;  I  have  been  challenged  to  come 
hither  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Francis 
Cheynel.  Here  tlien  I  stand  in  defence 
of  myself  and  my  doctrine,  which  I  shall 
introduce  with  only  this  declaration,  that 
I  claim  not  the  <^ce  of  a  minister  on 
account  of  anv  outward  call,  though  I 
formerly  received  ordination,  nor  do  I 
boast  of  illumination,  or  the  knowledge 
of  our  Saviour,  though  I  have  been  held 
in  esteem  by  others,  and  formerly  by 
myself.  For  I  now  declare,  that  I  know 
nothing,  and  am  nothing,  nor  would  I  be 
4honght  of  otherwise  than  as  an  inquirer 
and  seeker." 

He  then  advanced  his  former  position 
in  stronger  terms,  and  with  additions 
equally  detesuble,  which  Cheynel  at- 
tacked with  the  vehemence  which,  in  so 
warm  a  temper,  such  horrid  assertions 
might  naturally  excite.  The  dispute, 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  clamours 
of  the  audience,  and  tumults  raised  to 
disconcert  Cheynel,  who  was  very  un- 
popular, continued  about  four  hours,  and 
then  both  the  controvertists  grew  weary, 
and  retired.  The  Presbyteiians  after 
wards  thought  they  should  more  speedily 
put  an  end  to  the  heresies  of  Earbury  by 
power  than  by  argument;  and,  by  so- 
liciting general  Fairfax,  procured  his 
removal. 

Mr.  Cheynel  published  an  account  of 
this  dispute  under  the  title  of  '  Faith  tri- 
nmphing  over  Error  and  Heresy  in  a 
Revelation,  &c.'  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
but  he  had  the  victory,  where  his  cause 
gave  him  so  great  superiority. 

Somewhat  before  this,  his  captious  and 
petulant  disposition  engaged  him  in  a 
controversy,  from  which  he  could  not 


Cheynel,  according  to  his  cnatom,  fiMal 
many  errors  implied^  if  not 
and  therefore,  as  it  was  mnch  reii 
thought  it  convenient  to  censare  it  in  da  | 
pulpit.  Of  this  Dr.  HammoDd  bdig' 
informed,  desired  him  in  a  letter  to  c«b»* 
municate  his  objections ;  to  wbidi  Me. 
Cheynel  returned  an  answer,  written  widi 
his  usual  temper,  and  tberefm^ somewhat 
perverse.  The  controrersy  was  dram 
out  to  a  considerable  length ;  and  the 
papers  on  both  sides  were  afterwanii 
made  public  by  Dr.  Hammond. 

In  1647,  it  was  determined  by  fff^ 
ment,  that  the  reformation    of  Oxford 
should  be  more  vigorously  carried  on  { 
and  Mr.  Cheynel  was  nominated  one  of  | 
the  visitors.    The  general  proceaa  ot  tkt  { 
visitation,  the  firmness   and  fidelity  ot  { 
the  students,  the  address  by  whidi  tb« 
inquiry  was  delayed,  and  tlie  steadiness 
with  which  it  was  opposed,  which  ait 
very  particularly  related  by  Wood,  aad 
after  him  by  Walker,  it  is  not  necesiai? 
to  mention  here;  as  they  relate  not  OMre 
to  Dr.  Cheynel's  life  than  to  those  of 
his  associates. 

There  is  indeed  some  reas<Mi  to  befierc 
that  he  was  more  active  and  viralol 
than  the  rest,  because  he  appears  to  have 
been  charged  in  a  particolar  manner  w&k 
some  of  their  most  unjustifiable  mcasares. 
He  was  accused  of  proposing  that  the 
members  of  the  university  shonld  be  de- 
nied the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  vm 
lampooned  by  name,  as  a  madman,  ia  a 
satire  written  on  the  visitation. 

One  action,  which  shows  the  violesce 
of  his  temper,  and  his  disregard  both  of 
humanity  and  decency,  when  they  caae 
in  competition  with  his  passioBs,  aunt 
not  be  forgotten.  The  visitors  being  of- 
fended at  the  obstinacy  of  Dr.  Fell,  dcaa 
of  Christ  Church,  and  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university,  having  first  deprived  hisi 
of  his  vice-chancellorship,  determiaed 
afterwards  to  dispossess  him  of  his 
deanery ;  and,  in  the  coarse  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, thought  it  proper  to  seiae  apoa 
his  chambers  in  the  college.    Thu  was 


an  act  which  most  men  would  wiBiaglj 
have  referred  to  the  officers  to  whom 
the  law  assigned  it;  but  Cheynel's  firy 

Prompted  him  to  a  different  coadocL 
[e,  and  three  more  of  the  visitors,  west 
and  demanded  admission  ;  which,  beiaf 
steadily  refused  them,  they  obtained  by 
the  assistance  of  a  file  of  aoldiers,  who 
forced  the  doors  with  ^ckaxes.  Thca 
entering,  they  saw  Mrs.  rdl  in  the  lodg- 
ings. Dr.  Fell  being  in  prison  at  London, 
and  ordered  her  to  quit  them ;  but  tomai 
her  not  more  obsequious  tludi  her  km- 
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baud.  They  repeated  their  orders  with 
menaces,  bnt  were  not  able  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  remove.  They  then  retired, 
and  left  her  exposed  to  the  bratality  of 
the  soldiers,  whom  they  commanded  to 
keep  possession ;  which  Mrs.  Fell  how- 
ever did  not  leave.  About  nine  days 
afterwards  she  received  another  visit  of 
the  same  kind  fh>m  the  new  chancellor, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  who  having,  like 
the  others,  ordered  her  to  depart  without 
effect,  treated  her  with  reproacbfol  lan- 
guage, and  at  last  commanded  the  soldiers 
to  take  her  up  in  her  chair,  and  carry  her 
oat  of  doors.  Her  daughters,  and  some 
other  gentlewomen  that  were  with  her, 
were  afterwards  treated  in  the  same 
manner ;  one  of  whom  predicted,  with- 
oot  dejection,  that  she  should  enter  the 
house  again  with  less  diflScuity,  at  some 
other  time ;  nor  was  she  mistaken  in  her 
conjecture,  for  Dr.  Fell  lived  to  be  re- 
stored to  his  deanery. 

At  the  reception  of  the  chancellor, 
Gheynel,  as  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  visitors,  had  the  province  of  present- 
ing him  with  the  ensigns  of  his  oflSce, 
apme  of  which  were  counterfeit,  and  ad- 
dressing him  with  a  proper  oration.  Of 
this  speech,  which  Wood  has  preserved, 
I  shall  give  some  passages,  by  which  a 
Jade;ment  may  be  made  of  his  oratory. 

Of  the  staves  of  the  beadles  he  observes, 
that  **  some  are  stained. with  double  guilt, 
that  some  are  pale  with  fear,  and  that 
others  have  been  made  use  of  as  crutches, 
for  the  support  of  bad  causes  and  despe- 
rate  fortunes ;"  and  he  remarks  of  the 
book  of'Statutes  which  he  delivers,  that 
"the  ignorant  may  perhaps  admire  the 
splendour  of  the  cover,  but  the  learned 
know  that  the  real  treasure  is  within." 
Of  these  two  sentences  it  is  easily  dis- 
covered that  the  first  is  forced  and  nnna- 
taral,  and  the  second  trivial  and  low. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Gheynel  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  deeree  of  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity, tbr  which  his  grace  had  been 
denied  him  in  1641,  and,  as  he  then  suf- 
fered  for  an  ill  tiioed  assertion  of  the 
Presbyterian  doctrines,  he  obuined  that 
his  degree  should  be  dated  from  the  time 
at  which  he  was  refused  it ;  an  honour, 
which,  however,  did  not  secure  him  from 
being  soon  after  publicly  reproached  as  a 
madman. 

Bnt  the  vigour  of  Gheynel  was  thought 
by  his  companions  to  deserve  profit  as 
well  as  honour ;  and  Dr.  Bailey,  the  pre- 
sident of  St.  John's  Gollege,  being  not 
more  obedient  to  the  authority  of  the 
parliament  than  the  rest,  was  deprived 
of  his  revenues  and  authority,  with  which 
Mr.  Gheynel  was  immediately  invested ; 
who,  with  his  usual  coolness  and  mo- 
desty, took  possession  of  the  lodgings  soon 
after  by  breaking  open  the  doors. 


This  preferment  being  not  thought  ade- 

2uate  to  the  deserts  or  abilities  of  Mr. 
!heynel,  it  was  therefore  desired,  by  the 
committee  of  parliament,  that  the  visitors 
would  recommend  him  to  the  lectureship 
of  divinity  founded  by  the  lady  Marga- 
ret. To  recommend  him  and  to  choose 
was  at  that  time  the  same ;  and  he  had 
now  the  pleasure  of  propagating  his  darr 
ling  doctrine  of  predestination,  without 
interruption,  and  without  danger. 

Being  thus  flushed  with  power  and  sue* 
cess,  there  is  little  reason  for  doubting 
that  he  gave  way  to  his  natural  vehe- 
mence, and  indulged  himself  in  the  ut- 
most excesses  of  raging  seal,  by  which 
he  was  indeed  so  much  distinguished, 
that,  in  a  satire  mentioned  by  Wood,  he 
is  dignified  by  the  title  of  Arch-visitor ; 
an  appellation  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  industrious  to  deserve  by  severity 
and  inflexibility  :  for,  not  contented  with 
the  commission  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  already  received,  he  pro- 
cured six  or  seven  of  the  members  of 
Krliament  to  meet  privately  in  Mr. 
>nse's  lodgings,  and  assume  the  style 
and  authority  of  a  committee,  and  from 
them  obtained  a  more  extensive  and  ty- 
rannical power,  by  which  the  visitors 
were  enabled  to  force  the  Solemn  League 
and  Govenant  and  the  Negative  Oath 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  university, 
and  to  prosecute  those  for  a  contempt 
who  did  not  appear  to  a  citation,  at  what- 
ever distance  they  might  be,  and  what- 
ever reasons  they  might  assign  for  their 
absence. 

By  this  method  he  easily  drove  great 
numbers  from  the  university,  whose 
places  he  supplied  with  men  of  his  own 
opinion,  whom  he  was  very  industrious 
to  draw  from  other  parts,  with  promises 
of  making  a  liberal  provision  for  them 
out  of  the  spoils  of  heretics  and  malig- 
nants. 

Having  in  time  almost  extirpated  those 
opinions  which  he  found  so  prevalent  at 
his  arrival,  or  at  least  obliged  those,  who 
would  not  recant,  to  an  appearance  of 
conformitv,  he  was  at  leisure  for  employ- 
ments which  deserve  to  be  recorded  with 
greater  commendation.  About  this  time, 
many  Socinian  writers  began  to  publish 
their  notions  with  great  boldness,  which 
the  Presbyterians  considering  as  heretical 
and  impious,  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
fute; and  therefore  Gheynel,  who  had 
now  obtained  his  doctors  degree,  was 
desired,  in  1640,  to  write  a  vindication 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  he 
performed,  and  published  the  next  year. 

He  drew  up  likewise  a  confutation  of 
some  Socinian  tenets  advanced  by  John 
Fry ;  a  man  who  spent  great  part  of  his 
life  in  ranging  from  one  religion  to  an- 
ther, and  who  sat  as  one  of  the  judges 
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the  king,  bat  was  expelled  afterwards 
from  the  house  of  commons,  and  disabled 
from  sitting  in  parliament.  Dr.  Cheynel 
is  said  to  have  shown  himself  evidently 
superior  to  him  in  the  controversy,  and 
was  answered  by  him  only  with  an  op- 
probrious book  against  the  Presbyterian 
cleigy. 

Of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  there 
is  found  only  an  obscure  and  confused 
account.  He  quitted  the  presidentship  of 
St.  John's,  and  the  professorship,  in  1050, 
as  Calauiy  relates,  because  be  would  not 
take  the  engagement ;  and  gave  a  proof 
that  he  could  suffer  as  well  as  act  in  a 
cause  which  be  believed  just.  We  have, 
indeed,  no  reason  to  question  his  resolu- 
lion,  whatever  occasion  might  be  given 
to  exert  it;  nor  is  it  probable  that  be 
feared  affliction  more  than  danger,  or  that 
he  would  nothave  borne  persecution  him- 
self for  those  opinions  which  inclined  him 
to  persecute  others. 

He  did  not  suffer  much  upon  this  oc- 
casion; for  he  retained  the  living  of 
Petworth,  to  which  he  thenceforward 
confined  his  labours,  and  where  he  was 
very  assiduous,  and,  as  Galamy  affirms, 
very  successful  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry,  it  being  his  peculiar  character 
to  be  warm  and  sealous  in  all  bis  under- 
takings. 

This  heat  of  his  disposition,  increased 
by  the  uncommon  turbulence  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  opposition 
Co  which  the  unpopular  nature  of  some  of 
bis  employments  exposed  him,  was  at 
last  heightened  to  distraction,  so  that  lie 


was  for  some  years  disordered  in  his  un- 
derstanding, as  both  Wood  and  Calamy 
relate,  but  with  such  difference  as  might 
be  expected  from  their  opposite  princi' 
pies.  Wood  appears  to  think,  tliat  a 
tendency  to  madness  was  discoverable 
in  a  great  part  of  his  life ;  Calaray,  that 
it  was  onlv  transient  and  accidental, 
though,  in  bis  additions  to  his  first  nar- 
rative, he  pleads  it  as  an  extenuation  ot 
that  fury  with  which  his  kindest  fHends 
confess  him  to  have  acted  on  some  occa- 
sions. Wood  declares,  that  be  died  litde 
better  than  distracted ;  Calamy,  that  he 
was  perfectly  recovered  to  a  sound  mind 
before  the  Restoration,  at  which  time 
he  retired  to  Preston,  a  small  village  in 
Sussex,  being  turned  out  of  bis  living  at 
Petworth. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  kept  his 
living  till  the  general  ejection  of  the  Non- 
conformists ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  asperity  of  his  carriage,  and  the  known 
virulence  of  his  temper,  might  have  raised 
him  enemies,  who  were  willing  to  make 
him  feel  the  effects  of  persecntion  which 
he  had  so  furiously  incited  against  others ; 
but  of  this  incident  of  his  life  there  is  no 
particular  account. 

After  his  deprivation,  he  lived  (till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1665)  at  a  small 
village  near  Chichester,  upon  a  paternal 
estate,  not  augmented  by  the  large  pre- 
ferments wasted  upon  him  in  the  triumphs 
of  his  party ;  having  been  remarkable, 
throughout  his  life,  for  hospitality  and 
contempt  of  money. 
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Edward  Cave  was  born  at  Newton  in 
Warwickshire,  Feb.  29,  1601.  His  fa- 
ther (Joseph)  was  the  yoanger  son  of 
Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of  Cave's  in  the  Hole, 
a  lone  hoose,  on  the  Street-road  in  the 
same  connty,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  occopier ;  but  having  concnrred  with 
his  elder  brother  in  cntting  oflf  the  intail 
of  a  small  hereditary  estate,  by  which 
act  it  was  lost  from  the  family,  he  was 
redaced  to  follow  in  Ragby  the  trade  of 
a  shoemaker.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
reputation  in  his  narrow  circle,  and  re- 
markable for  strength  and  rustic  intre- 
pidity. He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
was  in  his  latter  years  supported  by  bis 
son. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave, 
that,  having  a  disposition  to  literary  at- 
tainments, he  was  not  cut  off  by  the  po- 
verty of  his  parents  from  opportunities 
of  cultivating  his  faculties.  The  school 
of  Rugby,  in  which  he  had,  by  the  rules 
oi  its  foundation,  a  right  to  be  instructed, 
was  then  in  high  reputation,  under  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Holyock,  to  whose  care  most 
of  the  neighbouring  families,  even  of  the 
highest  rank,  entrusted  their  sons.  He 
had  judgment  to  discover,  and,  for  some 
time,  generosity  to  encourage,  the  genius 
of  young  Cave  ;  and  was  so  well  pleased 
with  his  qnick  progress  in  the  school, 
that  he  declared  his  resoluUon  to  breed 


him  for  the  university,  and  recommended 
him  as  a  servitor  to  some  of  his  scholars 
of  high  rank.  But  prosperity  which  de- 
pends upon  the  caprice  of  others  is  of 
short  duration.  Cave's  superiority  in 
literature  exalted  him  to  an  invidiou« 
familiarity  with  boys  who  were  far  above 
him  in  rank  and  expectations;  and,  as 
in  unequal  associations  it  always  happens, 
whatever  unlucky  prank  was  played,  was 
imputed  to  Cave.  When  any  mischief, 
great  or  small,  was  done,  though  perhaps 
others  boasted  of  the  stratagem  when  it 
was  successful,  yet  upon  detection  or 
miscarriage  the  fault  was  sure  to  fall 
upon  poor  Cave. 

At  last,  his  mistress  by  some  invisible 
means  lost  a  favourite  cock.  Cave  was, 
with  little  examination,  stigmatized  as 
the  thief  or  murderer ;  not  because  he 
was  more  apparently  criminal  than  others, 
but  because  he  was  more  easily  reached 
by  vindictive  justice.  From  that  time 
Mr.  Holyock  withdrew  his  kindness  vi- 
sibly from  him,  and  treated  him  with 
harshness,  which  the  crime,  in  its  utmost 
aggravation, could  scarcely  deserve;  and 
which  surely  he  would  have  forborne,  had 
he  considered  how  hardly  the  habitual 
influence  of  birth  and  fortune  is  resisted ; 
and  how  frequently  men,  not  wholly 
without  sense  of  virtue,  are  betrayed  to 
acts  more  atrocious  than  the  robbery  of 
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a  henroMt,  by  a  desire  of  pleasing  their 
superiors. 

Tliose  reflections  his  master  never  made, 
or  made  without  effect;  for  under  pre- 
tence that  Cave  obstructed  the  discipline 
of  the  school,  by  selling  clandestine  as- 
sistance, and  supplying  exercises  to  idlers, 
he  was  oppressed  with  unreasonable  tasks, 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of 
quarrelling  with  his  failure;  and  when 
his  diligence  had  surmounted  them,  no 
regard  was  paid  to  the  performance. 
Cave  bore  this  persecution  a  while,  and 
then  left  the  school,  and  the  hope  of  a 
literary  education,  to  seek  some  other 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

He  was  first  placed  with  a  collector  of 
the  excise.  He  used  to  reoount  with  some 
pleasure  a  joumev  or  two  which  he  rode 
with  him  as  his  derk,  and  relate  the  vic- 
tories that  he  gained  over  the  excisemen 
in  grammatical  disputations.  But  the  in- 
solence of  his  mistress,  who  employed 
him  in  servile  drudgery,  quickly  disgusted 
him,  and  he  went  up  to  London  in  quest 
of  more  suitable  employment. 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber  mer- 
chant at  the  Bankside,  and  while  he  was 
there  on  liking,  is  said  to  have  given 
hopes  of  great  mercantile  abilities;  but 
this  place  he  soon  left,  I  know  not  for 
what  reason,  and  was  bound  apprentice 
to  Mr.  Collins,  a  printer  of  some  reputa- 
tion, and  deputy  alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were 
formerly  qualified  by  a  literary  education, 
and  which  was  pleasing  to  Cave,  because 
it  furnished  some  employment  for  his 
scholastic  attainments.  Here,  therefore, 
he  resolved  to  settle,  though  his  master 
and  mistress  lived  in  perpetual  discord, 
and  their  house  was  therefore  no  com- 
fortable habitation.  From  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  these  domestic  tumults  he  was 
soon  released,  having  in  only  two  years 
attained  so  much  skill  in  his  art,  and 
gained  so  much  the  confidence  of  his 
master,  that  he  was  sent  without  any 
superintendent  to  conduct  a  printing- 
house  at  Norwich,  and  publish  a  weekly 
paper.  In  this  undertaking  lie  met  with 
some  opposition,  which  produced  a  pub- 
lic controversy,  and  procured  young  Cave 
the  reputation  of  a  writer. 

His  master  died  before  his  apprentice- 
ship was  expired,  and  he  was  not  able  to 
bear  the  perverseness  of  his  mistress.  He 
therefore  quitted  her  house  upon  a  stipu- 
lated allowance,  and  married  a  young 
widow  with  whom  he  lived  at  Bow. 
When  his  apprenticeship  was  over,  he 
worked  as  a  journeyman  at  the  printing- 
house  of  Mr.  Barber,  a  man  much  distin- 
guished and  employed  by  the  Tories, 
whose  principles  had  at  that  time  so 
much  pie  valence  with  Cave,  that  he  was 


for  some  years  a  writer  in  Mist's  Jour- 
nal; which,  though  he  afterwards  ob- 
tained by  his  wife's  interest  a  small  pUce 
in  the  Post  Office,  he  for  some  time  con- 
tinued. But  as  interest  is  powerful,  and 
conversation,  however  mean,  in  time  per- 
suasive, he  by  degrees  inclined  to  another 
party ;  in  which,  however,  be  was  always 
moderate,  though  steady  and  determined. 
When  he  was  admitted  into  the  Post 
Office,  he  still  continued,  at  his  intervals 
of  attendance,  to  exercise  his  trade,  or  to 
employ  himself  with  some  typographical 
business.  He  corrected  the  '  Gradns  ad 
Parnassum  ;'  and  was  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  Company  of  Stationers.  He  wrote 
an  '  Account  of  the  Criminals,'  whidi 
had  for  some  time  a  considerable  sale ; 
and  published  many  little  pamphlets  that 
accident  brought  into  his  hands,  of  which 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  recover  the 
memory.  By  the  correspondence  which 
his  place  in  the  Post  Office  faciliuted,  he 
procured  country  newspapers,  and  sold 
their  intelligence  to  a  journalist  in  Lon- 
don, for  a  guinea  a  week. 

JEle  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  office 
of  clerk  of  the  franks,  in  which  he  acted 
with  great  spirit  and  firmness ;  and  often 
stopped  franks,  which  were  given  by 
members  of  parliament  to  their  friends, 
because  he  thought  such  extension  of  a 
peculiar  right  illegal.  .  This  raised  many 
complaints,  and  having  stopped,  amcmg 
others,  a  frank  given  to  the  old  dnchess 
of  Marlborough  by  Af  r.  Walter  Plummer, 
he  was  cited  before  the  House  as  for 
breach  of  privilege,  and  accused,  I  sup- 
pose very  unjustly,  of  opening  letters  to 
detect  them.  He  was  treated  with  great 
harshness  and  severity,  but  declining 
their  questions  by  pleading  his  oath  of 
secrecy,  was  at  last  dismissed.  And  it 
must  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that, 
when  he  was  ejected  from  his  office,  he 
did  not  think  himself  discharged  from 
his  trust,  but  continued  to  refuse  to  his 
nearest  fHends  any  information  about  the 
management  of  the  office. 

By  this  constancy  of  diligence  and  di- 
versification of  employment,  he  in  time 
collected  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purchase 
of  a  small  printing-office,  and  began  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  a  periodical 
pamphlet,  of  which  the  scheme  is  known 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
To  this  undertaking  he  owed  the  afflu- 
ence in  which  he  passed  the  last  twenty 
years  of  bis  life,  and  the  fortune  which 
he  left  behind  him,  which,  though  large, 
had  been  yet  laiger,  had  he  not  rashly 
and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumerable 
projects,  of  which  I  know  not  that  ever 
one  succeeded. 

The  *  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  which 
has  now  subsisted  fifty  years,  and  still 
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sootinaes  to  enjoy  the  fayoar  of  the 
world  •»  is  one  of  the  most  snccessfol 
and  Incrative  pamphlets  which  literary 
bistory  has  upon  record,  and  therefore 
deserve*,  in  this  narrative,  particular 
notice. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  pro- 
ject, was  far  from  expecting  the  saccess 
^wbicb  be  foand ;  and  others  had  so  little 

Erospect  of  its  consequence,  that  though 
e  bad  for  several  years  talked  of  his 
plan  among  printers  and  booksellers, 
none  of  them  thought  it  worth  the  trial. 
That  they  were  not  restrained  by  virtue 
from  the  execution  of  another  man's  de- 
sign, was  sufficiently  apparent,  as  soon  as 
that  design  began  to  be  gainful ;  for  in  a 
few  years  a  multitude  of  magazines  arose 
and  perished ;  only  the  '  London  Maga- 
zine,' supported  by  a  powerful  associa- 
tion of  booksellers,  and  circulated  with 
all  the  art  and  ail  the  cunning  of  trade, 
exempted  itself  fh>m  the  general  fate  of 
Cave's  invaders,  and  obtained,  though 
not  an  equal,  yet  a  considerable  salef. 

Cave  now  began  to  aspire  to  popu- 
larity ;  and  being  a  greater  lover  of  poe- 
try than  any  other  art,  he  sometimes 
offered  subjects  for  poems,  and  proposed 
prizes  for  the  best  performers.  The  first 
prize  was  fifty  pounds,  for  which,  being 
but  newly  acquainted  with  wealth,  and 
thinking  the  influence  of  fifty  pounds 
extremely  great,  he  expected  the  first 
authors  of  the  kingdom  to  appear  as  com- 
petitors ;  and  oflfered  the  allotment  of  the 
prize  to  the  universities.  But  when  the 
time  came,  no  name  was  seen  among  the 
writers  that  had  ever  been  seen  before ; 
the  universities  and  several  private  men 
rejected  the  province  of  assigning  the 
prize  %.  At  all  this  Mr.  Cave  wondered 
for  a  while;  but  bis  natural  judgment, 
and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  world, 
soon  cured  him  of  his  astonishment,  as 
of  many  other  prejudices  and  errors. 
Nor  have  many  men  been  seen  raised 
by  accident  or  industry  to  sudden  riches 
that  retained  less  of  the  meanness  of  their 
former  state. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  Maga- 
zine, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
its  success  proportionate  to  his  diligence, 
till,  in  1751,  his  wife  died  of  an  asthma. 
He  seemed  not  at  first  much  affected  by 
ber  death,  but  in  a  few  days  lost  his 
sleep  and  his  appetite,  which  he  never  re- 
covered ;  but  after  having  lingered  about 
two  years,  with  many  vicissitudes  of 

•  This  was  said  iu  the  bejnnninfj^  of  the 
year  1781 :  and  may  be  now  repeated. 

t  The  London  Magazine  ceased  to  exist  in 
J785.     • 

I  The  determination  was  left  to  Dr.  Crom- 
well Mortimer  and  Dr.  Biicb,  and  hj  the  lat- 
ter the  award  was  made,  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.  yoU  vi.  p.  M. 


amradment  and  relapse,  fell,  by  drink- 
ing acid  li(}uors,  into  a  diarrhcea,  and 
afterwards  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  in- 
sensibility, in  which  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  reason  which  he  exerted  was  fondly 
to  press  the  hand  that  is  now  writing  this 
little  narrative.  He  died  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1754,  having  just  concluded  the 
twenty 'third  annual  collection  $. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  large  stature,  not 
only  tall  but  bulky,  and  was,  when  yonnr, 
of  remarkable  strength  and  activity.  He 
was  generally  healuiful,  and  capable  of 
much  labour  and  long  application ;  but 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
cure  or  alleviate  by  a  total  abstinence 
both  from  strong  liquors  and  animal  food. 
From  animal  food  he  abstained  about 

§  Mr.  Cave  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Jame«,  Clerkenwell,  without  an  epitaph ; 
but  the  following  inscription  at  Rugby,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  is  here  tran- 
scribed from  the  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bowyer, 
p.  88. 

Near  this  place  lies 

The  body  of  • 

JOSEPH  CAVE, 

Late  of  this  parish ; 

Who  departed  this  Lire  Nuv.  16, 1747, 

Aged  79  years. 

He  was  placed  Iby  Providence  in  a  humble 

station ; 

But 

Industry  abundantly  supplied  Uie  wants  of 

Nature, 

And 

Temperance  blest  him  with 

Content  and  Wealth. 

As  he  was  an  affectionate  Father, 

He  was  made  happy  in  the  decline  of  life 

By  the  deserved  eminence  of  his  eldest  Son, 

EDWARD  CAVE; 

Who  without  interest,  foriuoe,  or  connexion. 

By  the  native  force  of  his  own  genius. 

Assisted  only  by  a  classical  education, 

Which  be  received  at  the  Grammar  School 

Of  this  Town, 

Planned,  executed,  and  established 

A  literary  work,  called 

THE 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

Whereby  he  acguired  an  ample  fortune, 

The  whole  of  which  devolved  to  his  family. 

Here  alM  lies 

The  body  of  William  Cavb, 

Second  Son  of  the  said  Joseph  Cavx, 

Whadied  May  'i,  1757,  aged  62  years ; 

And  who  having  survived  his  elder  brother, 

Edward  Cavb, 

Inherited  from  him  a  competent  estate; 

And,  in  gratitude  to  bis  benefactor, 

Ordered  this  monument  to  perpetuate  his 

memory. 

He  lived  a  patriarch  in  his  numerous  race. 
And  «howM  in  charity  a  Christian's  grace : 
Uhate'er  a  friend  or  parent  feels,  be  knew; 
His  band  was  open,  and  his  heart  was  true  ^ 
In  what  he  gain'd  and  gave,  he  taught  man- 

kiml, 
A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 
Heie  rest  his  clay!  his  soul  must  ever  rest. 
Who  bless'd  when  living,  dying  must  be 

blest. 
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foar  years,  and  firom  strong  liquors  roach 
longer;  bat  the  goat  conUnaed  nncon- 
qaered,  perhaps  unabated. 

His  resolution  and  perseverance  were 
▼eiT  nncommon ;  in  whatever  he  under- 
took,  neither  expense  nor  fatigue  were 
able  to  repress  him :  but  his  constancy 
was  calm,  and  to  those  who  did  not  know 
him,  appeared  fsint  and  languid ;  but  he 
alwavs  went  forward,  thoagh  he  moved 
slowly. 

The  same  chilness  of  mind  was  observ. 
able  in  his  conversation :  he  was  watch- 
ing the  minutest  accent  of  those  whom  he 
disgusted  by  seeming  inattention;  and 
his  visitant  was  surprised  when  he  came 
a  second  time,  by  preparations  to  exe- 
cute the  scheme  which  he  supposed  never 
to  have  been  heard. 

He  was,  consistently  with  this  general 
tranquillity  of  mind,  a  tenacious  main- 
tainer,  though  not  a  clamorous  demander, 
of  his  right.  In  his  youth,  having  sum- 
moned his  fellow  journeymen  to  concert 
measures  against  the  oppression  of  their 
masters,  he  mounted  a  kind  of  rostrum, 


and  harangued  them  so  efficacioosly,  thtt 
they  determined  to  resist  all  future  inva- 
sions ;  and  when  the  stamp  officers  de- 
manded to  stamp  the  last  half  sheet  of 
the  Magazines,  Mr.  Cave  alone  defeated 
their  claim,  to  which  the  proprietors  of 
the  rival  Magazines  would  meanly  have 
submitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  easy  and  con- 
stant, than  zealous  and  active ;  yet  many 
instances  might  be  given,  where  both  bis 
money  and  his  diligence  were  empk^ed 
liberally  for  others.  His  enmity  was  in 
like  manner  cool  and  deliberate;  bat 
though  cool,  it  was  not  insidioas,  and 
though  deliberate,  not  pertinacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  slow.  He 
saw  little  at  a  time,  but  that  little  lie  saw 
with  great  exactness.  He  was  long  in 
finding  the  right,  but  seldom  failed  to 
find  it  at  last.  His  affections  were  not 
easily  gained,  and  his  opinions  not  quick- 
ly discovered.  His  reserve,  as  it  might 
hide  his  faults,  concealed  his  virtues: 
but  such  he  was,  as  they  who  best  knew 
him  have  most  lamented. 
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Charles  Fbbdheiick,  the  present  king  of 
Prussia,  whose  actions  and  designs  now 
keep  Europe  in  attention,  is  the  eMest 
son  of  Frederick  WiiUam  by  Sopliia 
Dorothea,  daughter  of  Geoi^e  the  First, 
king  of  England*  He  was  bora  Janu- 
ary 24, 1711-12.  Of  his  early  years  no. 
thing  remarkable  has  been  transmitted 
to  ns.  As  he  advanced  towards  manhood, 
he  became  remarkable  by  his  disagree- 
ment with  his  father. 

The  late  king  of  Prussia  was  of  a  dis- 
position violent  and  arbitrary,  of  narrow 
views,  and  vehement  passions,  earnestly 
engaged  in  little  pursuits,  or  in  schemes 
terminating  in  some  speedy  consequence, 
without  any  plan  of  lasting  advantage  to 
himself  or  his  subjects,  or  any  prospect 
of  distant  events.  He  was  therefore  al- 
ways busy,  though  no  effects  of  his  acti- 
vity ever  appeared ;  and  always  eager, 
though  he  had  nothing  to  gain.  His  be- 
haviour was  to  the  last  degree  rough  and 
savage.  The  least  provocation,  whether 
designed  or  accidental,  was  returned  by 
blows,  which  he  did  not  always  forbear 
to  the  queen  and  princesses. 

From  such  a  king  and  such  a  father  it 
was  not  any  enormous  violation  of  duty 
in  the  immediate  heir  of  a  kingdom 
sometimes  to  differ  in  opinion,  and  to 
maintain  that  difference  with  decent  per- 
tinacity.   A  prince  of  a  quick  sagacity 


and  comprehensive  knowledge  must  find 
many  practices  in  the  conduct  of  affairs 
which  he  could  not  approve,  and  some 
which  he  could  scarcely  forbear  to  op- 
pose. 

The  chief  pride  of  the  old  king  was  to 
be  master  of  the  tallest  regiment  in  Eu- 
rope. He  therefore  brought  together  from 
all  parts  men  above  the  common  military 
"btandard.  To  exceed  the  height  of  six 
feet  was  a  certain  recommendation  to 
notice,  and  to  approach  that  of  seven  a 
claim  to  distinction.  Men  will  readily 
go  where  they  are  sure  to  be  caressed ; 
and  he  had  therefore  such  a  collection  of 
giants  as  perhaps  was  never  seen  in  the 
world  before. 

To  review  this  towering  regiment  was 
bis  daily  pleasure,  and  to  perpetuate  it 
was  so  much  his  care,  that  when  he  met 
a  tall  woman,  heimmediately  commanded 
one  of  his  Titanian  retinue  to  marry  her, 
that  they  might  propagate  procerity,  and 
produce  heirs  to  the  father's  habiliments. 

In  all  this  there  was  apparent  folly,  but 
there  was  no  crime.  The  tail  regiment 
made  a  fine  show  at  an  expense  not  much 
greater,  when  once  it  was  collected,  than, 
would  have  been  bestowed  upon  common 
men.  But  the  king's  military  pastimes 
were  sometimes  more  pernicious.  He 
maintained  a  numerous  army,  of  which 
he  made  no  other  use  than  to  review  and 
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to  ulk  of  it ;  and  when  he,  or  perhaps 
his  emissaries,  saw  a  boy,  whose  form 
and  sprightliness  promised  a  future  sol- 
dier, he  ordered  a  Icind  of  badge  to  be 
pat  about  his  neck,  by  which  he  was 
marked  out  for  the  service,  like  the  sons 
of  Christian  captives  in  Turkey ;  and  his 
parents  were  forbiddeto  to  desUne  him  to 
any  other  mode  of  life. 

This  was  sufficiently  oppressive,  but 
this  was  not  the  ntmost  of  his  tyranny. 
He  bad  learned,  though  otherwise  per- 
haps no  very  great  politician,  that  to  be 
rich  was  to  1^  powerful;  but  that  the 
riches  of  a  king  ought  to  be  seen  in  the 
opulence  of  his  subjects,  he  wanted  either 
ability  or  benevolence  to  understand.  He 
therefore  raised  exorbitant  taxes  from 
every  kind  of  commodity  and  possession, 
and  piled  up  the  money  in  his  treasury, 
from  which  it  issued  no  more.  How  the 
land  which  had  paid  taxes  once  was  to 
pay  them  a  second  time,  how  imposts 
could  be  levied  without  commerce,  or 
commerce  continued  without  money,  it 
was  not  his  custom  to  inquire.  Eager  to 
snatch  at  money,  and  delighted  to  count 
it,  he  felt  new  joy  at  every  receipt,  and 
thought  himself  enriched  by  the  impove- 
rishment of  his  dominions. 

By  which  of  these  freaks  of  royalty 
the  prince  was  offended,  or  whether,  as 
perhaps  more  frequently  happens,  the 
oflSences  of  which  he  complained  were  of 
a  dcunestie  and  personal  kind,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  But  his  resentment, 
whatever  was  its  cause,  rose  so  high,  that 
he  resolved  not  only  to  leave  his  father's 
coart,  but  his  territories,  and  to  seek  a 
refhge  among  the  neighbouring  or  kin- 
dred princes.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  bis  intention  was  to  come  to  Eng- 
land, and  live  under  the  protection  of  his 
uncle,  till  his  father's  death,  or  change  of 
conduct,  should  give  him  liberty  to  re- 
turn. 

His  design,  whatever  it  was,  he  con- 
certed with  an  officer  in  the  army  whose 
name  was  Kat,  a  man  in  whom  he  placed 
great  confidence,  and  whom,  having  cho- 
sen him  for  the  companion  of  his  flight, 
he  necessarily  trusted  with  the  prepara- 
tory measures.  A  prince  cannot  leave 
his  countiy  with  the  speed  of  a  meaner 
fugitive.  Something  was  to  be  provided, 
and  something  to  be  adjusted.  And, 
whether  Kat  found  the  agency  of  others 
necessary,  and  therefore  was  constrained 
to  admit  some  partners  of  the  secret; 
whether  levity  or  vanity  incited  him  to 
disburden  himself  of  a  trust  that  swelled 
in  his  besom,  or  to  show  to  a  friend  or 
mistress  his  own  importance ;  or  whether 
it  be  in  itself  difficolt  for  princes  to  trans- 
ct  any  thing  in  secret ;  so  it  was,  that 

>  king  was  informed  of  the  intended 


flight,  and  the  prince  and  his  favourite,  a 
little  before  the  time  settled  for  their  de- 
parture, were  arrested,  and  confined  in 
different  places. 

The  life  of  princes  is  seldom  in  danger; 
the  haeard  of  their  irregularities  falls  only 
on  those  whom  ambition  or  affection  com- 
bines with  them.  The  king,  after  an  im- 
f»risonment  of  some  time,  set  his  son  at 
iberty  ;  but  poor  Kat  was  ordered  to  be 
tried  for  a  capital  crime.  The  court  exa- 
mined the  cause,  and  acquitted  him ;  the 
king  remanded  him  to  a  second  trial,  and 
obliged  his  judges  to  condemn  him.  In 
consequence  of  the  sentence  thus  tyran- 
nically extorted,  he  was  publicly  be- 
headed, leaving  behind  him  some  papers 
of  reflections  made  in  the  prison,  which 
were  afterwards  printed,  and  among 
others  an  admonition  to  the  prince,  for 
whose  sake  he  suffered,  not  to  foster  in 
himself  the  opinion  of  destiny,  for  that 
a  Providence  is  discoverable  in  every 
thing  round  us. 

This  cruel  prosecution  of  a  man  who 
had  committed  no  crime,  but  by  compli- 
ance with  influence  not  easily  to  be  re- 
sisted, was  not  the  only  act  by  which  the 
old  king  irritated  his  son.  A  lady  with 
whom  the  prince  was  suspected  of  inti- 
macy, perhaps  more  than  virtue  allowed, 
was  seized,  I  know  not  upon  what  accu- 
sation, and,  by  the  king's  order,  notwith- 
standing all  the  reason  of  decency  and 
tenderness  that  operate  in  other  coon* 
tries,  and  other  judicatures,  was  publicly 
whipped  in  the  streets  of  Beriin. 

At  last,  that  the  prince  might  feel  the 
power  of  a  king  and  a  father  in  its  ut- 
most rigour,  he  was,  in  1733,  married 
against  his  wiU  to  the  princess  Elixa' 
betha  Christina  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg 
Beveren.  He  married  her  indeed  at  bis 
father's  command,  but  without  professing 
for  her  either  esteem  or  affection,  and, 
considering  the  claim  of  parental  autho- 
rity fully  satisfied  by  the  external  cere- 
mony, obstinately  and  perpetually  during 
the  life  of  bis  father  refrained  flnom  her 
bed.  The  ooor  princess  lived  about  seven 
years  in  the  court  of  Berlin,  in  a  state 
which  the  worid  has  not  often  seen,  a 
wife  without  a  husband,  married  so  far 
as  to  engage  her  person  to  a  man  who 
did  not  desire  her  affection,  and  of  whom 
it  was  doubtftil  whether  he  thought  him- 
self restrained  from  the  power  of  repudi- 
ation by  an  act  performed  under  evident 
compulsion. 

Thus  he  lived  secluded  from  public 
business,  in  contention  with  his  father, 
in  alienation  from  his  wife.  This  state  of 
uneasiness  he  found  the  only  means  of 
softening.  He  diverted  hu  mind  from 
the  scenes  about  him  by  studies  and  libe- 
ral amusements*    The  studies  of  princes 
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ieldom  prodnte  great  effects,  for  princes 
draw  with  meaner  mortak  the  lot  of  un- 
derstanding; and  since  of  many  students 
not  more  than  one  can  be  hoped  to  ad- 
vance far  towards  perfection,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  we  should  find  that 
one  a  prince ;  that  the  desire  of  science 
should  overpower  in  any  mind  the  love 
of  pleasure  when  it  is  always  present  or 
always  within  call ;  that  laborious  medi- 
tation should  be  preferred  in  the  days  of 
youth  to  amusements  and  festivity;  or 
that  perseverance  should  press  forward 
in  contempt  of  flattery ;  and  that  he,  in 
whom  moderate  acquisitions  would  be 
extolled  as  prodigies,  should  exact  from 
himself  that  excellence  of  which  the  whole 
world  conspires  to  spare  him  the  neces- 
sity. 

In  every  great  performance,  perhaps 
in  every  great  character,  part  is  the  gift 
of  nature,  part  the  contribution  of  acci- 
dent, and  part,  very  often  not  the  greatest 
part,  the  effect  of  voluntary  election,  and 
regular  design.  The  king  of  Prussia  was 
andoubtedly  bom  with  more  than  com- 
mon abilities ;  but  that  he  has  cultivated 
them  with  more  than  common  diligence 
was  probably  the  effect  of  his  peculiar 
condition,  of  that  which  he  then  consi- 
dered as  cruelty  and  misfortune. 

In  this  long  interval  of  unhappiness 
and  obscurity  he  acquired  skill  in  the 
mathematical  sciences,  such  as  is  said  to 
put  him  on  the  level  with  those  who  have 
made  them  the  business  of  their  lives. 
This  is  probably  to  say  too  much :  the 
acquisitions  of  kings  are  always  magni- 
fied. His  skill  in  poetry  and  in  the 
French  language  have  been  loudly  praised 
by  Voltaire,  a  judge  without  exception, 
if  his  honesty  were  equal  to  his  know- 
ledge. Music  he  not  only  understands 
but  practises  on  the  German  flute  in  the 
highest  perfection ;  so  that,  according  to 
the  regal  censure  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
he  may  be  ashamed  to  play  so  well. 

He  may  be  said  to  owe  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  youth  an  advantage  less 
frequently  obtamed  by  princes  than  lite- 
rature and  mathematics.  The  necessity 
of  passing  his  time  without  pomp,  and 
of  partaking  of  the  pleasures  and  labours 
of  a  lower  station,  made  him  acquainted 
With  the  various  forms  of  life,  and  with 
the  genuine  passions,  interests,  desires, 
and  distresses  of  mankind.  Kings  with- 
out this  help  from  temporary  infelicity 
see  the  world  in  a  mist,  which  magnifies 
every  thing  near  them,  and  bounds  their 
view  to  a  narrow  compass,  which  few 
are  able  to  extend  by  the  mere  force  of 
curiosity.  I  have  always  thought  that 
what  Cromwell  had  more  than  our  lawful 
kings  he  owed  to  the  private  condition 
in  which  he  first  entered  the  world,  and 


in  which  he  long  continued ;  in  that  state 
he  learned  his  art  of  secret  transaction, 
and  the  knowledge  by  which  he  was  able 
to  oppose  seal  to  seal,  and  make  one  en- 
thusiast destroy  another. 

The  king  of  Prussia  gained  the  same 
arts,  and,  being  born  to  fairer  opportu- 
nities of  using  them,  brought  to  the  throne 
the  knowledge  of  a  private  man  without 
the  guilt  of  usarpation.  Of  this  general 
acquaintance  with  the  world  there  may 
be  found  some  traces  in  his  whole  life. 
His  conversation  is  like  thatof  other  men 
upon  common  topics,  his  letters  have  an 
air  of  familiar  elegance,  and  his  whole 
conduct  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  to  do 
with  men,  and  who  is  ignorant  what 
motives  will  prevail  over  friends  or  ene- 
mies. 

In  1740  the  old  king  fell  sick,  and 
spoke  and  acted  in  his  illness  with  his 
usual  turbulence  and  roughness,  reproach- 
ing his  physicians  in  the  grossest  terms 
with  their  unskilfulness  and  impotence, 
and  imputing  to  theirignorance  or  widked- 
ness  the  pain  which  their  prescriptions 
failed  to  relieve.  These  insults  they  bore 
with  the  submission  which  is  commonly 
paid  to  despotic  monarchs ;  till  at  last 
the  celebrated  Hoffman  was  consulted, 
who  failing  like  the  rest  to  give  ease  to 
his  majesty,  was  like  the  rest  treated  with 
injurious  language.  Hoffteian,  conadoM 
of  his  own  merit*  replied,  that  he  could 
not  bear  reproaches  which  he  did  not 
deserve  ;  that  he  had  tried  all  the  reme- 
dies that  art  could  supply,  or  nature  could 
admit ;  that  he  was  indeed  a  professor  by 
his  majesty's  bounty ;  but  that,  if  his 
abilities  or  integrity  were  doubted,  he 
was  willing  to  leave  not  only  the  univer- 
sity  but  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  could 
not  be  driven  into  any  place  where  the 
name  of  Hoffman  would  want  respect. 
The  king,  however,  unaccustomed  to 
such  returns,  was  struck  with  conviction 
of  his  own  indecency,  told  Hoffman  that 
he  had  spoken  well,  and  requested  him 
to  continue  his  attendance. 

The  king,  finding  his  distemper  gaining 
upon  his  strength,  grew  at  last  sensible 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  and,  order* 
ingthe  prince  to  be  called  to  his  bed,  laid 
several  injunctions  upon  him,  of  which 
one  was  to  perpetuate  the  tall  regiment 
by  continual  recruits,  and  another  to  re- 
ceive his  espoused  wife.  The  prince  gave 
him  a  respectful  answer,  but  wisely  ' 
avoided  to  diminish  his  own  right  or 

tower  by  an  absolute  promise ;  and  the 
ing  died  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  tali 
regiment. 

The  young  king  began  his  reign  with 
great  expectations,  which  he  has  yet  sur- 
passed. His  father's  faults  produced 
many  advantages  to  the  first  years  of  hf<- 
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reign.  He  had  an  army  of  seventy  tbon- 
sand  men  well  disciplined,  witliont  any 
Imputation  of  severity  to  biraself,  and 
was  master  of  a  vast  treasare  witlioot 
ttie  crime  or  reproacli  of  raising  it.  It 
was  pablicly  said  in  oar  lioase  of  com- 
mons, that  he  had  eight  millions  sterling 
of  oar  money :  bat  I  believe  be  that  said 
k  had  not  considered  how  difficaltly  eight 
millions  would  be  foond  in  all  the  Pros- 
sian  dominions.  Men  judge  of  what  they 
do  not  see  by  that  which  they  see.  We 
are  used  to  tallc  in  England  of  millions 
with  great  familiarity,  and  imagine  that 
there  is  the  same  afitoence  of  money  in 
other  countries,  in  countries  whose  ma- 
nufactures are  few,  and  commerce  little. 

Every  man's  first  cares  are  necessarily 
domestic.  The  king,  being  now  no  longer 
under  influence  or  its  appearance,  deter- 
mined to  act  towards  the  unhappy  lady 
who  had  possessed  for  seven  years  the 
empty  titleof  the  princess  of  Prussia.  The 
papers  of  those  times  exhibited  the  con- 
versation of  their  first  interview ;  as  if 
the  king,  who  plans  campaigns  in  silence, 
wonld  not  accommodate  a  difference 
with  bis  wife,  but  with  writers  of  news 
admitted  as  witnesses.  It  is  certain  that 
he  received  her  as  queen,  but  whether 
he  treats  her  as  a  wife  is  yet  in  dispute. 

In  a  few  days  his  resolution  was  known 
with  regard  to  the  tall  regiment ;  for  some 
recruits  being  offered  him,  he  rejected 
them ;  and  this  body  of  giants,  by  con- 
tinued disregard,  mouldered  away. 

He  treated  his  mother  with  great  re- 
spect, ordered  that  she  should  bear  the 
title  of  queen-mother,  and  that,  instead 
of  addressing  him  as  His  Majesty,  she 
should  only  call  him  son. 

As  be  was  passing  soon  after  between 
Berlin  and  Potsdam,  a  thousand  boys 
who  had  been  marked  out  for  military 
service  surrounded  bis  coach  and  cried 
out,  "  Merciful  king,  deliver  us  from  our 
slavery."  He  promised  them  their  li- 
berty, and  ordered  the  next  day  that  the 
badge  should  be  taken  off. 

He  still  continued  that  correspondence 
with  learned  men  which  he  began  when 
he  was  prince ;  and  the  eyes  of  all  scho- 
lars, a  race  of  mortals  formed  for  de- 
pendence, were  upon  him,  as  a  man 
likely  to  renew  the  times  of  patronage, 
and  to  emulate  the  bounties  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth. 

It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  resolved 
to  govern  with  very  little  ministerial  assis- 
tance :  he  took  cognizance  of  every  thing 
with  his  own  eyes ;  declared  that  in  all 
contrarieties  of  interest  between  him  and 
his  subjects,  the  public  good  should  have 
the  preference ;  and  in  one  of  the  first 
exertions  of  regal  power  banished  the 
prime  minister  andi^avourite  of  his  father, 


as  one  that  had  betrayed  his  master,  and 
abused  his  trust. 

He  then  declared  his  resolatioo  to  grant 
a  general  toleration  of  religion,  and  among 
other  liberalities  of  concession  allowed 
the  profession  of  Free  Masonry.  It  is 
the  great  taint  of  his  character,  that  he 
has  given  reason  to  doubt,  whether  thb 
toleration  is  the  effect  of  charity  or  indif- 
ference, whether  he  means  to  sappmrt 
good  men  of  every  religion,  or  considers 
all  religions  as  equally  good. 

There  bad  subsisted  for  some  time  in 
Prussia  an  order  called  the  Order  for  fa- 
vour, which,  according  to  its  denomina- 
tion, had  been  conferred  with  very  little 
distinction.  The  king  instituted  the  Order 
for  merit,  with  which  he  honoured  those 
whom  he  considered  as  deserving.  There 
were  some  who  thought  their  merit  not 
sufficiently  recompensed  by  this  new 
title ;  but  he  was  not  very  ready  to  grant 
pecuniary  rewards.  Those  who  were 
most  in  his  favour  he  sometimes  pre- 
sented with  snuffboxes,  on  which  was 
inscribed,  Amitie  augmente  le  prix. 

He  was  however  charitable  if  not  li- 
beral, for  he  ordered  the  magistrates  of 
the  several  districts  to  be  very  attentive 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor;  and  if  the  funds 
established  for  that  use  were  not  sofiScient, 
permitted  that  the  deficiency  shonid  be 
supplied  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  town. 

One  of  his  first  cares  was  the  advance- 
ment of  learning.  Immediately  upon  his 
accession,  he  wrote  to  RoUin  and  Vol- 
taire, that  he  desired  the  continuance  of 
their  friendship ;  and  sent  for  Mr.  Man- 
pertuis,  the  prmcipal  of  the  French  aca- 
demicians, who  passed  a  winter  in  Lap- 
land, to  verify,  by  the  mensuration  of  a 
degree  near  the  Pole,  the  Newtonian 
doctrine  of  the  form  of  the  earth.  He 
requested  of  Mau  pertuis  to  come  to  Ber- 
lin, to  settle  an  academy,  in  ternos  of 
great  ardour  and  great  condescension. 

At  the  same  time,  he  showed  the  world 
that  literary  amusements  were  not  likely, 
as  has  more  than  once  happened  to  royal 
students,  to  withdraw  him  from  the  care 
of  the  kingdom,  or  make  him  forget  his 
interest.  He  began  by  reviving  a  claim 
to  Herstal  and  Hermal,  two  districts  in 
the  possession  of  the  bishop  of  Li^e. 
When  he  sent  his  commissary  to  demand 
the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  they  re- 
fused him  admission,  declaring  that  they 
acknowledged  nosovereign  but  the  bishop. 
The  king  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop, 
in  which  he  complained  of  the  violation  of 
his  right,  and  the  contempt  of  his  au- 
thority, charged  the  prelate  with  counte- 
nancing the  late  act  of  disobedience,  and 
required  an  answer  in  two  days. 

In  three  days  the  answer  was  sent,  in 
which  the  bishop  founds  his  claim  to  the 
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two  lordships  upon  a  grant  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  goaranteed  by  France  and 
Spain ;  alleges  that  his  predecessors  had 
enjoyed  this  grant  above  a  centnry,  and 
that  he  never  intended  to  infringe  the 
rights  of  Prussia;  bat  as  the  hoose  of 
Braadenborghad  always  made  some  pre> 
tensions  to  that  territory,  he  was  willing 
to  do  what  other  bishops  had  offered,  to 
parchase  that  claim  for  a  hundred  thon* 
sand  crowns. 

To  every  man  that  knows  the  state  of 
the  feudal  countries,  the  intricacy  of  their 
pedigrees,  the  confusion  of  their  alliances, 
and  the  different  rules  of  inheritance  that 
prevail  in  different  places,  it  will  appear 
evident,  that  of  reviving  antiquated  claims 
there  can  be  no  end,  and  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  century  is  a  better  title  than 
ean  commonly  be  piodnced.  So  long  a 
prescription  supposes  an  acquiescence  in 
the  other  daimanu;  and  that  acquies- 
cence supposes  also  some  reason,  perhaps 
now  unknown,  for  which  the  claim  was 
forborn.  Whether  this  rule  could  be 
considered  as  valid  in  the  controversy 
between  these  sovereigns  may  however 
be  doubted,  for  the  bishop's  answerseems 
to  imply,  that  the  title  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg  bad  been  kept  alive  by  re- 
peated claims,  though  the  seisure  of  the 
territory  had  been  hitherto  forborn. 

The  king  did  not  suffer  his  claim  to  be 
subjected  to  any  altercations,  but,  having 
published  a  declaration  in  which  he 
charged  the  bishop  with  violence  and  in- 
justice, and  remarked  that  the  feudal  laws 
allowed  every  man,  whose  possession 
was  withheld  from  him,  to  enter  it  with 
an  armed  force,  he  immediately  des- 
patched two  thousand  soldiers  into  the 
controverted  countries,  where  they  lived 
without  control,  exercising  every  kind 
of  military  tyranny,  till  the  cries  of  the 
inhabitants  forced  the  bishop  to  relin- 

fnish  them  to  the  quiet  government  of 
'russia. 

This  was  but  a  petty  acquisition ;  the 
time  was  now  eome  when  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  to  form  and  execute  greater 
designs.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1740, 
half  Europe  was  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  by  whose  death  iiU 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  bouse  of 
Austria  descended,  according  to  the  prag- 
matic sanction,  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain, 
at  the  time  of  the  emperor's  death,  duke 
of  Tuscany. 

By  how  many  securities  the  pras^matic 
sanction  was  fortified,  and  how  little  it 
was  regarded  when  those  securities  be- 
came necessary :  how  many  claimants 
started  up  at  once  to  the  several  domi- 
nions of  the  house  of  Austria ;  how  ve- 


hemently their  pretensions  were  enforced, 
and  how  many  invasions  were  threatened 
or  attempted :  the  distresses  of  the  em- 
peror's daughter,  known  for  several  years 
by  the  title  only  of  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
because  Hungary  was  the  only  country 
to  which  her  claim  had  not  been  dis- 
puted: the  firmness  with  which  she 
struggled  with  her  difficulties,  and  the 
good  fortune  by  which  she  surmounted 
them :  the  narrow  plan  of  this  essay  will 
not  suffer  me  to  relate.  Let  them  be 
told  by  some  other  writer  of  more  leisure 
and  wider  intelligence. 

Upon  the  emperor's  death,  many  of 
the  German  princes  fell  upon  the  Austrian 
territories  as  upon  a  dead  carcass,  to  be 
dismembered  among  them  without  re- 
sistance. Among  these,  with  whatever 
justice,  certainly  with  verv  little  gene- 
rosity, was  the  king  of  Prussia,  who, 
having  assembled  his  troops,  as  was 
imagined,  to  support  the  pragmatic  sanc^ 
tion,  on  a  sudden  entered  Silesia  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  publishing  a  decla- 
ration, in  which  he  disclaims  any  design 
of  injuring  the  rights  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  but  urges  his  claim  to  Silesia, 
as  rising  from  ancient  conventions  of 
family  and  confraternity  between  the 
house  of  Brandenburg  and  the  princess 
of  Silesia,  and  other  honourable  titles. 
He  says,  the  fear  of  being  defeated  by 
other  pretenders  to  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions obliged  him  to  enter  Silesia  with- 
out any  previous  expostulation  with  the 
queen,  and  that  he  shall  strenuously 
espouse  the  interests  of  the  house  of 
Austria. 

Such  a  declaration  was,  I  believe,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  Europe,  nothing  less 
than  the  aggravation  of  hostilitv  by  in- 
sult, and  was  received  by  the  Austrians 
with  suitable  indignation.  The  king  pur- 
sued his  purpose,  marched  forward,  and 
in  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  made  a  speech 
to  his  followers,  in  which  he  told  them, 
that  he  considered  them  rather  **  as  friends 
than  subjects,  that  the  troops  of  Branden- 
burg had  been  always  eminent  for  their 
bravery,  that  they  would  always  fight  in 
his  presence,  and  that  he  would  recom- 
pense those  who  shonkt  distinguish  them- 
selves in  his  service,  rather  as  a  father 
than  as  a  king." 

The  civilities  of  the  great  are  never 
thrown  away.  The  soldiers  would  natu- 
rally follow  such  a  leader  with  alacrity ; 
especially  because  they  expected  no  op- 
position: but  human  expectations  are 
frMuently  deceived. 

Entering  thus  suddenly  into  a  country 
which  he  was  supposed  rather  likely  to 
protect  than  to  invade,  he  acted  for  some 
time  with  absolute  authority;  but  sup- 
poling  that  this  submissioo  would  n'-' 
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always  last,  be  endeavoared  to  persuade 
the  qoeen  to  a  cession  of  Silesia,  ima- 
gioiog  that  she  would  easily  be  persaaded 
to  yield  what  was  already  lost.  He  there- 
fore ordered  his  ministers  to  declare  at 
Vienna,  **  that  be  was  ready  to  guarantee 
all  the  German  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Austria:  that  he  would  conclude  a 
treaty  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  ma- 
ritime powers :  thut  he  would  endeavour 
that  the  dnlce  of  Lorrain  should  be  elected 
emperor,  and  believed  that  he  could  ac- 
complish it:  that  he  would  immediately 
advance  to  the  qaeen  two  millions  of 
florins :  that,  in  recompense  for  all  this, 
he  required  Silesia  to  be  yielded  to 
him." 

These  seem  not  to  be  the  offers  of  a 
prince  very  ranch  convinced  of  his  own 
right.  He  afterwards  moderated  his 
claim,  and  ordered  his  minister  to  hint 
at  Vienna,  that  half  of  Silesia  would 
content  him. 

The  queen  answered,  that  though  the 
king  alleged,  as  his  reason  for  entering 
Silesia,  the  danger  of  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories from  other  pretenders,  and  endea- 
voared to  persuade  her  to  give  up  part 
of  her  possessions  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rest,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  the 
first  and  only  invader,  and  that,  till  he 
entered  in  a  hostile  manner,  all  her  estates 
were  unm<dested. 

To  his  promises  of  assistance  she  re- 
plied, **  that  she  set  a  high  value  on  the 
king  of  Prussia's  friendship ;  but  that  he 
was  already  obliged  to  assist  her  against 
invaders,  both  by  the  golden  bull,  and 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  of  which  he  was 
a  guarantee ;  and  that,  if  these  ties  were 
of  no  force,  she  knew  not  what  to  hope 
from  other  engagements."  Of  his  offers 
of  alliances  with  Russia  and  the  maritime 
powers,  she  observed,  that  it  could  be 
never  fit  to  alienate  her  dominions  for 
the  consolidation  of  an  alliance  formed 
only  to  keep  them  entire. 

With  regard  to  his  interest  in  the  elec- 
tion of  an  emperor,  she  expressed  her 
gratitude  in  strong  terms;  but  added, 
that  the  election  ought  to  be  free,  and 
that  it  must  be  necessarily  embarrassed 
by  contenti(Mas  thus  raised  in  the  heart  of 
the  empire.  Of  the  pecuniary  assistance 
proposed  she  remarks,  that  no  prince 
ever  made  war  to  oblige  another  to  take 
money,  and  that  the  contributions  already 
levied  in  Silesia  exceed  the  two  millions 
offered  as  its  purchase. 

She  concluded,  that  as  she  values  the 
king's  friendship,  she  was  willing  to  pur- 
chase it  by  any  compliance  but  the  dimi- 
nution of  her  dominions,  and  exhorted 
him  to  perform  his  part  in  support  of 
the  pragmatic  sanction. 
The  kin;,  finding  negotiatioo  thus  in- 


effectual, pushed  forward  his  inroads, 
and  now  began  to  show  how  secretly  be 
could  take  his  measures.  When  he  called 
a  council  of  war,  he  proposed  the  ques- 
tion in  a  few  w<mts :  all  his  generals 
wrote  their  opinions  in  his  presence  opon 
separate  papers,  which  he  carried  away, 
and,  examining  them  in  private,  formed 
his  resolution  without  imparting  it  other* 
wise  than  by  his  orders. 

He  began,  not  without  policy,  to  seise 
first  upon  the  estates  of  the  clergy,  an 
order  every  where  necessary,  and  every 
where  envied.  He  plundered  the  con- 
vents of  their  stores  of  provision;  and 
told  them,  that  he  never  had  heard  of  any 
maeazines  erected  by  the  apoetlea. 

'This  insult  was  mean,  because  it  was 
unjust ;  but  those  who  could  not  resist 
were  obliged  to  bear  it.  He  proceeded 
in  his  expedition  ;  and  a  detachment  of 
his  troops  took  Jablnnca,  one  of  the 
strong  places  of  Silesia,  vrhich  was  soon 
after  abandoned,  for  Mrant  of  provisions, 
which  the  Austrian  hussars,  who  were 
now  in  motion,  were  busy  to  interrupt. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
the  Silesia  war  was  the  conquest  of  Great 
Glogaw,  which  was  taken  by  an  assault 
in  the  dark,  headed  by  Prince  Leopold 
of  Anhault  Dessau.  They  arrived  at  die 
foot  of  the  fortifications  about  twelve  at 
night,  and  in  two  hours  were  masters  of 
the  place.  In  attempts  of  this  kind  many 
accidents  happen  which  cannot  be  beard 
without  surprise.  Four  Prussian  grena« 
diers  who  had  climbed  the  ramparts, 
missing  their  own  company,  met  an 
Austrian  captain  with  fifty-two  men: 
they  were  at  first  fHghted,  and  were 
about  to  retreat ;  bat,  gathering  courage, 
commanded  the  Anstrians  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  in  the  terror  of  dark* 
ness  and  confusion  were  unexpectedly 
obeyed. 

At  the  same  time. a  conspiracy  to  kill 
or  carry  away  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
said  to  be  discovered.  The  Prussians 
published  a  memorial,  in  which  the  An* 
strian  court  was  accused  of  employing 
emissaries  and  assassins  against  the  king ; 
and  it  was  alleged,  in  direct  terms,  that 
one  of  them  had  confessed  himself  obliged 
by  oath  to  destroy  him,  which  oath  had 
been  given  him  in  an  Anlic  council  in 
the  presence  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain. 

To  this  the  Austrians  answered,  '*  that 
the  character  of  the  queen  and  duke  was 
too  well  known  not  to  destroy  the  force 
of  such  an  accusation,  that  the  tale  of  the 
confession  was  an  imposture,  and  that 
no  such  attempt  was  ever  made.*' 

Each  party  was  now  inflamed,  and 
orders  were  given  to  the  Austrian  gene- 
ral to  hazard  a  battle.  The  two  armies 
met  at  Molwits,  and  parted  without  a 
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complete  victory  on  either  side.  Tlie 
Aastrians  qnitted  the  field  in  good  order ; 
and  ttie  king  of  Prnssia  rode  away  apon 
the  first  disorder  of  his  troops,  witboot 
waiting  for  the  last  event.  This  atten- 
tion to  his  personal  safety  has  not  yet 
been  forgotten. 

After  this  there  was  no  action  of  mach 
importance.  Bnt  the  king  of  Prassia, 
irritated  by  pppoKition,  transferred  his 
interest  in  the  election  to  the  duke  of 
Bavaria;  and  the  qneen  of  Hungary, 
now  attacked  by  France,  Spain,  and 
Bavaria,  was  obliged  to  make  peace 
with  him  at  the  expense  of  half  Silesia, 
withoQt  procaring  those  advantages  which 
were  once  offer^  her. 

To  enlarge  dominions  has  been  the 
boast  of  many  princes ;  to  diffnse  happi- 
ness and  security  tlut>agh  wide  regions 
has  been  granted  to  few.  The  king  of 
Prnssia  has  aspired  to  both  these  honours, 
and  endeavoured  to  join  the  praise  of 
leeislator  to  that  of  conqueror. 

To  settle  property,  to  suppress  false 
claims,  and  to  regulate  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  are  at- 
tempts so  difficult  and  so  useful,  that  I 
shall  willingly  suspend  or  contract  the 
history  of  battles  and  sieges,  to  give  a 
larger  account  of  this  pacific  enterprise. 
That  the  king  of  Prussia  has  considered 
the  nature  and  the  reasons  of  laws,  with 
more  attention  than  is  common  to  princes, 
appears  firom  his  dissertation  on  the  Rea- 
sons for  enacting  and  repealing  Laws ;  a 
piece  which  yet  deserves  notice,  rather 
as  a  proof  of  good  inclination  than  of 
xreat  ability  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be 
fonnd  in  it  more  than  the  most  obvious 
books  may  supply,  or  the  weakest  intel- 
lect discover.  Some  of  his  observations 
are  just  and  useful ;  but  upon  sach  a  sub* 
Ject  who  can  think  without  often  thinking 
right  ?  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  omitted, 
that  he  appears  always  propense  towards 
the  side  of  mercy.  **  If  a  poor  man," 
says  he,  "  steals  m  his  want  a  watch,  or 
a  few  pieces,  from  one  to  whom  the  loss 
is  inconsiderable,  is  this  a  reason  for 
condemning  him  to  death  V* 

He  regrets  that  the  laws  against  duels 
have  been  ineffectual ;  and  is  of  opinion, 
that  they  can  never  attain  their  end,  un- 
less the  princes  of  Europe  shall  agree  not 
to  afford  an  asylum  to  duellists,  and  to 
punish  all  who  shall  insult  their  equals 
either  by  word,  deed,  or  writing.  He 
seems  to  suspect  this  scheme  of  being 
chimerical.  "  Yet  why,"  says  he, 
"  should  not  personal  quarrels  be  sub- 
mitted to  judges,  as  well  as  questions  of 
possession  ?  and  why  should  not  a  con- 
gress be  appointed  for  the  general  good 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  for  so  many  pur. 
poses  of  less  importance  V* 


He  declares  himself  with  great  ardour 
against  the  use  of  torture,  and  by  some 
misinformation  charges  the  English  that 
they  still  reuin  it. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  review  the 
laws  of  any  country  without  discovering 
many  defects  and  many  superfluities. 
Laws  often  continue,  when  their  reasons 
have  ceased.  Laws  made  for  the  first 
state  of  the  society  continue  unabolished, 
when  the  general  form  of  life  is  changed. 
Parts  of  the  judicial  procedure,  which 
were  at  first  only  accidental,  become  in 
time  essential ;  and  formalities  are  accu- 
mulated on  each  other,  till  the  art  of 
litigation  requires  more  study  than  the 
discovery  of  right. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  examining  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  own  country,  thought 
them  such  as  could  only  be  amended  by 
a  general  abrogation,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  body  of  law,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  Code  Frederique, 
which  is  comprised  in  one  volume  of  no 
great  bulk,  and  must  therefore  nnavoid* 
ably  contain  general  positions,  to  be  ac- 
commodated to  particular  cases  by  the 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  courts.  To 
embarrass  justice  by  mnltiplicity  of  laws, 
or  to  hazard  it  by  confidence  in  judges, 
seem  to  be  the  opposite  rocks  on  which 
all  civil  institutions  have  been  wrecked, 
and  between  which  legislative  wisdom 
has  never  yet  found  an  open  passage. 

Of  this  new  system  of  laws,  ctmtracted 
as  it  is,  a  full  account  cannot  be  expected 
in  these  memoirs;  but,  that  curiosity 
may  not  be  dismissed  without  some  gra- 
tification, it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
epitomise  the  king'v  plan  for  the  re- 
formation of  his  courts. 

"  The  differences  which  arise  between 
members  of  the  same  society  may  be 
terminated  by  a  voluntary  agreement 
between  the  parties,  by  arbitration,  or 
by  a  Judicial  process. 

"  The  two  first  methods  produce  more 
frequently  a  temporary  suspension  of  dis- 
putes than  a  final  termination.  Courts 
of  justice  are  therefore  necessary,  with 
a  settled  method  of  procedure,  of  which 
the  most  simple  is  to  cite  the  parties,  to 
hear  their  pleas,  and  dismiss  them  with 
immediate  decision. 

**  This  however  is  in  many  cases  Im- 
practicable,  and  in  others  is  so  seldom 
practised,  that  it  is  frequent  rather  to 
mcur  loss  than  to  seek  for  legal  repara- 
tion, by  entering  a  labyrinth  of  which 
there  is  no  end. 

"This  tediousness  of  suits  keeps  the 
parties  in  disquiet  and  perturbation, 
ronses  and  perpetuates  animosities,  ex- 
hausts the  litigants  by  expense,  retards 
the  progress  of  their  fortune,  and  discou- 
rages strangers  flrom  settling. 
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"These  inconveniences,  witli  which 
the  l>e8t  regalated  politics  of  Enrope  are 
embarrassed,  most  be  removed,  not  by 
the  total  prohibition  of  suits,  which  is 
impossible,  but  by  contraction  of  pro- 
cesses ;  by  opening  an  easy  way  for  the 
appearance  of  truth,  and  removing  all 
obstructions  by  which  it  is  concealed. 

**  The  ordonnance  of  1667,  by  which 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  established  an  uni- 
formity of  procedure  through  ail  his 
courts,  has  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  of  his  reign. 

"  The  liing  of  Prussia,  observing  that 
each  of  his  provinces  had  a  different  me- 
tliod  of  judicial  procedure,  proposed  to 
redocethem  all  to  one  form ;  which  being 
tried  with  success  in  Pomerania,  a  pro- 
vince remarlcable  for  contention,  he  after- 
wards extended  to  all  his  dominions, 
ordering  the  judges  to  inform  him  of  any 
difficulties  which  arose  from  it. 

**  Some  settled  method  is  necessary  in 
judicial  procedures.  Small  and  simple 
causes  might  be  decided  upon  the  oral 
pleas  of  the  two  parties  appearing  before 
the  judge :  but  many  cases  are  so  en- 
tangled and  perplexed  as  to  require  all 
the  skill  and  abilities  of  those  who  devote 
their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  law. 

"  Advocates,  or  men  who  can  under- 
stand and  explain  the  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed, are  therefore  necessary.  But 
these  men,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
promote  justice  and  discover  truth,  have 
exerted  their  wits  in  the  defence  of  bad 
causes,  by  forgeries  of  facts,  and  fallacies 
of  argument. 

''  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  king  has 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  qualifications 
of  the  advocates.  All  those  who  practise 
without  a  regular  admission,  or  who  can 
be  convicted  of  disingenuous  practice, 
are  discarded.  And  the  judges  are  com- 
manded to  examine  which  of  the  causes 
now  depending  have  been  protracted  by 
the  crimes  and  ignorance  of  the  advocates, 
and  to  dismiss  those  who  shall  appear 
culpable. 

''  When  advocates  are  too  numerous 
to  live  by  honest  practice,  they  busy 
themselves  in  exciting  disputes,  and  dis- 
turbing the  community :  the  number  of 
these  to  be  employed  in  each  court  is 
therefore  fixed. 

*'  The  reward  of  the  advocates  is  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cause, 
and  the  labour  required  ;  but  not  a  penny 
is  received  by  them  till  the  suit  is  ended, 
that  it  may  be  their  interest,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  clients,  to  shorten  the  pro- 
cess. 

*'  No  advocate  is  admitted  in  petty 
courts,  small  towns,  or  villages;  where 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  low  value  of  the  matter 


contested,  make  despatch  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. In  those  places  the  parties  shaH 
appear  in  person,  and  the  jadge  make  a 
summary  decision. 

*'  There  must  likewise  be  allowed  a 
subordination  of  tribunals,  and  a  power 
of  appeal.  No  judge  is  so  skilful  and 
attentive  as  not  sometimes  to  err.  Few 
are  so  honest  as  not  sometimes  to  be 
partial.  Petty  judges  would  become  in- 
supportably  tyrannical  if  they  were  not 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  a  superior  judi- 
cature ;  and  their  decision  would  be  neg- 
ligent or  arbitrary  if  they  were  not  in 
danger  of  seeing  them  examined  and 
cancelled. 

"  The  right  of  appeal  must  be  restrained, 
that  causes  may  not  l>e  transferred  witii- 
out  end  from  court  to  court ;  and  a  pe- 
remptory decision  must  at  last  be  made. 

'*  When  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  higher 
court,  the  appellant  is.  allowed  only  four 
weeks  to  frame  his  bill,  the  judge  of  the 
lower  court  being  to  transmit  to  the  higher 
all  the  evidences  and  informations.  If 
upon  the  first  view  of  the  cause  thus 
opened,  it  shall  appear  that  the  appeal 
was  made  without  just  cause,  the  first 
sentence  shall  be  confirmed  without  cita- 
tion of  the  defendant.  If  any  new  evi- 
dence shall  appear,  or  any  doubts  arise, 
both  the  parties  shall  be  beard. 

"  In  the  discussion  of  causes  alterca- 
tion must  be  allowed ;  yet  to  altercation 
some  limits  must  be  put.  There  are 
therefore  allowed  a  bill,  an  answer,  a 
reply,  and  a  rejoinder,  to  be  delivered  in 
writing. 

"  No  cause  is  allowed  to  be  heard  in 
more  than  three  different  courts.  To 
further  the  first  decision,  every  advocate 
is  enjoined,  under  severe  penalties,  not 
to  begin  a  suit  till  he  has  collected  all 
the  necessary  evidence.  If  the  first  court 
has  decided  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner, 
an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  second, 
and  from  the  second  to  the  third.  The 
process  in  each  appeal  is  limited  to  six 
months.  The  third  court  may  indeed 
pass  an  erroneous  judgment;  and  then 
the  injury  is  without  redress.  But  this 
objection  is  without  end,  and  therefore 
without  force.  No  method  can  be  found 
of  preserving  humanity  from  error  ;  but 
of  contest  there  must  some  time  he  au 
end ;  and  he,  who  thinks  himself  injured 
for  want  of  an  appeal  to  a  fourth  court, 
must  consider  himself  as  suffering  for  the 
public. 

"  There  is  a  special  advocate  appointed 
for  the  poor. 

"  The  attorneys,  who  had  formerly  the 
care  of  collecting  evidence,  and  of  ad- 
justing all  the  preliminaries  of  a  suit,  are 
now  totally  dismissed ;  the  whole  affair 
is  put  into  the  bands  <^  the  advocates, 
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and  the  office.of  an  attorney  is  annulled 
for  ever. 

**  If  any  man  is  hindered  by  some  law- 
fal  impediment  from  attending  his  snit, 
time  will  be  granted  him  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  case." 

Such  is  the  order  according  to  which 
civil  justice  is  administered  through  the 
extensive  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia ;  which,  if  it  exhibits  nothing  very 
subtle  or  profound,  affords  one  proof  more 
that  the  right  is  easily  discovered,  and 
that  men  do  not  so  often  want  ability  to 
find,  as  willingness  to  practise  it. 

We  now  return  to  the  war. 

The  time  at  which  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary was  willing  to  purchase  peace  by 
the  resignation  of  Silesia,  though  it  came 
at  last,  was  not  come  yet.  She  had  all 
the  spirit,  though  not  all  the  power,  of 
her  ancestors,  and  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  losing  any  part  of  her  patri- 
monial dominions  to  the  enemies,  which 
the  opinion  of  her  weakness  raised  every 
where  against  her. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1742,  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  was  invested  with  the 
imperial  dignity,  supported  by  the  arms 
of  France,  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia; and  confederated  with  the  elector 
Palatine,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
claimed  Moravia ;  and  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  was  in  possession  of  Silesia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  pressed  on  every  side,  and  on 
every  side  preparing  for  resistance :  she 
yet  refused  all  offers  of  acconmiodation, 
for  every  prince  set  peace  at  a  price 
which  she  was  not  yet  so  far  humbled 
as  to  pay. 

The  king  of  Prussia  was  among  the 
most  zealous  and  forward  in  the  confede- 
racy against  her.  He  promised  to  secure 
Bohemia  to  the  emperor,  and  Moravia 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony  ;  and,  finding 
no  enemy  in  the  field  able  to  resist  him, 
he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  left  Schwerin 
his  general  to  prosecute  the  conquest. 

The  Prussians  in  the  midst  of  winter 
took  Olmutz,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  and 
laid  the  whole  country  under  contribn- 
fton.  The  cold  then  hindered  them  from 
action,  and  they  only  blocked  up  the 
fortresses  of  Brinn  and  Spielberg. 

In  the  spring,  the  king  of  Prussia  came 
again  into  the  field,  and  undertook  the 
siege  of  Brinn  ;  but  upon  the  approach 
of  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  retired  from 
before  it,  and  qnitted  Moravia,  leaving 
only  a  garrison  in  the  capital. 

The  condition  of  the  queen  of  Hungary 
was  now  changed.  She  was  a  few  months 
before  without  money,  without  troops, 
encircled  with  enemies.  The  Bavarians 
had  entered  Austria,  Vienna  was  threat- 
ened with  a  siege,  and  the  queen  left  it 


to  the  fate  of  war,  and  retired  into  Hun- 
gary, where  she  was  received  with  zeal 
and  affection,  not  unmingled  however 
with  that  neglect  which  must  always  be 
borne  by  greatness  in  distress.  She  bore 
the  disrespect  of  her  subjects  with  the 
same  firmness  as  the  outrages  of  her  ene> 
mies ;  and  at  last  persuaded  the  English 
not  to  despair  of  her  preservation,  by 
not  despairing  herself. 

Voltaire  in  his  late  history  has  asserted, 
that  a  large  sum  was  raised  for  her  sue* 
cour,  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the 
English  ladies.  It  is  the  great  failing  of 
a  strong  imagination  to  catch  greedily  at 
wonders.  life  was  misinformed,  and  was 
perhaps  unwilling  to  learn,  by  a  second 
mqniry,  atrnth  less  splendid  and  amusing. 
A  contribution  washy  news- writers,  upon 
their  own  authority,  fruitlessly,  and,  I 
think,  illegally  proposed.  It  ended  in 
nothing.  The  parliament  voted  a  supply, 
and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
remitted  to  her. 

It  has  been  always  the  weakness  of 
the  Austrian  family  to  spend  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  empire  those  revenues  which 
should  be  kept  for  its  defence.  The  court 
is  splendid,  but  the  treasury  is  empty ;  . 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  every  war,  ad- 
vantages are  gained  against  them,  be^ 
fore  their  armies  can  be  assembled  and 
equipped. 

The  English  money  was  to  the  Aa- 
strians  as  a  shower  to  a  field,  where  all 
the  vegetative  powers  are  kept  unactive 
by  a  long  contmuance  of  drought.  The 
armies,  which  had  hitherto  been  hid  in 
mountains  and  forests,  started  out  of 
their  retreats ;  and  wherever  the  queen's 
standard  was  erected,  nations  scarcely 
known  by  their  names  swarmed  imme- 
diately about  it.  An  army,  especially  a 
defensive  army,  multiplies  itself.  The 
contagion  of  enterprise  spreads  from  one 
heart  to  another.  Zeal  for  a  native  or 
detestation  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  hope 
of  sudden  greatness  or  riches,  friendship 
or  emulation  between  particular  men, 
or,  what  are  perhaps  more  general  and 
powerful,  desire  of  novelty  and  impa- 
tience of  inactivity,  fill  a  camp  with  ad- 
venturers, add  rank  to  rank,  and  squad- 
ron to  squadron. 

The  queen  had  still  enemies  on  every 
part,  but  she  now  on  every  part  had 
armies  ready  to  oppose  them.  Austria 
was  immediately  recovered ;  the  plains 
of  Bohemia  were  filled  with  her  troops, 
though  the  fortresses  were  garrisoned  by 
the  French.  The  Bavarians  were  re- 
called  to  the  defence  of  their  own  coun. 
try,  now  wasted  by  the  incursions  of 
troops  that  were  called  Barbarians, 
greedy  enough  of  plunder,  and  daring 
perhaps  beyond  the  rules  of  war,  bnf 
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otherwise  not  more  cruel  than  those 
whom  they  attacked.  Prince  Lobkowitff 
with  one  anny  observed  the  motions  of 
Broglio,  the  French  generfti  in  Bohemia; 
and  prince  Charles  with  another  pat  a 
stop  to  the  advances  of  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

It  was  DOW  the  tarn  of  the  Prnssians 
to  retire.  They  abandoned  Olmatz,  and 
left  behind  them  part  of  their  cannon  and 
their  magazines.  And  the  king,  finding 
that  Broglio  could  not  long  oppose  prince 
LobkowitZf  hastened  into  Bohemia  to  his 
assistance;  and  having  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  twenty-three  thousand  men, 
and  taken  the  castle  of  Glatz,  which, 
being  bnilt  upon  a  rock  scarcely  acces- 
sible, wonid  have  defied  all  his  power, 
had  the  garrison  been  fornished  with  pro- 
visions, he  purposed  to  join  his  allies,  and 
prosecute  his  conquests. 

Prince  Charles,  seeing  Moravia  thus 
evacuated  by  the  Prnssians,  determined 
to  garrison  tne  towns  which  he  had  jast 
recovered,  and  pursue  the  enemy,  who, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  would 
have  been  too  powerful  for  prince  Lob- 
kowits. 

Success  had  now  given  confidence  to 
the  Anstrians,  and  had  proportionably 
abated  the  spirit  of  their  enemies.  The 
Saxons,  who  had  cooperated  with  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  the  conquest  of  Mo- 
ravia, of  which  they  expected  the  per- 
petual possession,  seeing  all  hopes  of 
sadden  acquisition  defeated,  and  the  pro- 
vince left  again  to  its  former  masters, 
grew  weary  of  following  a  prince^,  whom 
they  considered  as  no  longer  acting  the 
part  of  their  confederate ;  and  when  they 
approached  the  confines  of  Bohemia  took 
a  difierent  road,  and  left  the  Prussians  to 
their  own  fortune. 

The  king  continued  his  march,  and 
Charles  his  pursuit.  At  Czaslaw  the  two 
armies  came  in  sight  of  one  another,  and 
the  Austrians  resolved  on  a  decisive  day. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  about  seven  in  the 
morning,  the  Anstrians  began  the  attack : 
their  impetuosity  was  matched  by  the 
firmness  of  the  Prussians.  The  animosity 
of  the  two  armies  was  much  inflamed : 
the  Austrians  were  fighting  for  their  coon- 
try,  and  the  Prnssians  were  in  a  place 
where  defeat  most  inevitably  end  in 
death  or  captivity.  The  fory  of  the  battle 
continued  four  hours :  the  Prossian  horse 
were  at  length  broken,  and  the  Austrians 
•  forced  their  way  to  the  camp,  where  the 
iM'ild  troops,  who  had  fought  with  so 
much  vigour  and  constancy,  at  the  sight 
of  plunder  forgot  their  obedience,  nor 
had  any  man  the  least  thought  bat  how 
to  load  himself  with  the  richest  spoils. 

While  the  right  wing  of  the  Anstrians 
Vas  thns  employed,  the  main  body  was 


left  naked  :  the  Prnssians  recovered  from 
their  confusion,  and  regained  the  day. 
Charles  was  at  last  forced  to  retire,  ami 
carried  with  him  the  standard  of  his 
enemies,  the  proofs  of  a  victory,  which, 
though  so  nearly  gained,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  keep. 

The  victory  however  was  dearly  bought ; 
the  Prussian  army  was  much  weakened, 
and  the  cavalry  almost  totally  destroyed. 
Peace  is  easily  made  when  it  is  necessary 
to  both  parties :  and  the  kine  of  Prussia 
had  now  reason  to  believe  that  the  An- 
strians were  not  his  only  enemies.  When 
he  found  Charles  advancing,  he  sent  lo 
Broglio  for  assistance,  and  was  answered 
that  "  he  must  have  orders  from  Yer- 
sailles."  Soch  a  desertion  of  his  most 
powerful  ally  disconcerted  him,  bat  the 
battle  was  unavoidable. 

When  the  Prnssians  were  retomed  to 
the  camp,  the  king,  hearing  that  an  Ao- 
strian  ofiicer  was  brought  in  mortally 
woonded,  had  the  condescension  to  visit 
him.  The  ofiicer,  strock  with  this  act  of 
humanity,  said,  after  a  short  conversa- 
tion, *'  1  shoald  die,  sir,  contentedly 
after  this  honour,  if  I  might  first  show 
my  gratitude  to  your  majesty  by  inform- 
ing you  with  what  allies  yoo  are  now 
nnited,  allies  that  have  no  intention  hot 
to  deceive  yoa.''  The  king  appearing  to 
suspect  this  intelligence ;  '*  Sir,"  said  the 
Austrian,  "  if  yon  will  permit  me  to  send 
a  messenger  to  Vienna,  I  believe  the 
queen  will  not  refuse  to  transmit  an  in- 
tercepted letter  now  in  her  hands,  which 
will  put  my  report  beyond  all  doubt." 

The  messenger  was  sent,  and  the  letter 
transmitted,  which  contained  the  order 
sent  to  Broglio,  who  was,  first,  forbidden 
to  mix  his  troops  on  any  occasion  with 
the  Prussians.  Secondly,  he  was  ordered 
to  act  allvays  at  a  distance  Arom  the  king. 
Thirdly,  to  keep  always  a  body  of  tw«ity 
thousand  men  to  observe  the  Prussian 
army.  Fourthly ,  to  observe  very  closely 
the  motions  of  the  king,  for  important 
reasons.  Fifthly,  to  hazard  nothing ;  bat 
to  pretend  want  of  reinforcements  or  the 
absence  of  Bellisle. 

The  king  now  with  great  reason  con-^ 
sidered  himself  as  disengaged  from  the 
confederacy,  being  deserted  by  the  Sax. 
ons,  and  betrayed  by  the  French;  he 
therefore  accepted  the  mediation  of  king 

George,  and  in  three  weeks  after  the 
battle  of  Czaslaw  made  peace  with  the 

aueen  of  Hungary,  who  granted  to  him 
le  whole  province  of  Silesia,  a  countiy 
of  such  extent  and  opulence  that  he  is 
said  to  receive  from  it  one  third  part  of 
his  revenues.  By  one  of  the  articles  of 
this  treaty  it  is  stipulated,  *'  that  neither 
should  assist  the  enemies  of  the  other.'* 
The  queen  of  Hungary  thus  disentangled 
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on  one  side,  and  set  free  from  the  most 
formidable  of  her  enemies,  soon  per- 
suaded  the  Saxons  to  peace ;  took  pott' 
session  of  Bavaria ;  drove  the  emperor, 
after  all  his  imaginary  conqnests,  to  the 
shelter  of  a  neutral  town,  where  he  was 
treated  as  a  fagitive;  and  besieged  the 
French  in  Prague,  in  the  city  which  they 
bad  taken  from  her. 

Having  thas  obtained  Silesia,  the  king 
of  Prossia  returned  to  his  own  capital, 
-where  he  reformed  his  laws,  forbid  the 
torture  of  criminals,  concluded  a  defen- 
sive alliance  with  England,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  augmentation  of  his  army. 

This  treaty  of  peace  with  the  queen  of 
Hungary  was  one  of  the  first  proofs,  given 
by  the  king  of  Prussia,  of  the  secrecy  of 
hu  counsels.  Bellisle,  the  French  gene- 
ral, was  with  him  in  the  camp,  as  a  friend 
and  coadjutor  in  appearance,  but  in  truth 
a  spy,and  a  writer  of  intelligence.  Men 
who  have  great  confidence  in  their  own 
penetration  are  often  by  that  confidence 
deceived;  they  imagine  that  they  can 
pierce  tiirongh  all  the  involutions  of  in- 
trigue without  the  diligence  necessary  to 
weaker  minds,  and  therefore  sit  idle  and 
secure ;  they  believe  that  none  can  hope 
to  deceive  them,  and  therefore  that  none 
will  try.  Bellisle,  with  all  his  reputation 
of  sagacity,  though  he  was  in  the  Prussian 
camp,  gave  every  day  fresh  assurances 
of  the  king's  adherence  to  the  allies; 
while  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  army 
at  a  distance,  discovered  sufficient  reason 
to  suspect  his  desertion.  Broglio  was 
slighted,  and  Bellisle  believed,  till  on 
the  11th  of  June  the  treaty  was  signed, 
and  the  Icing  declared  his  resolution  to 
keep  a  neutrality. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  performances 
of  polity  which  mankind  seem  agreed  to 
celebrate  and  admire;  yet  to  all  this 
nothing  was  necessary  but  the  determi- 
nation of  a  very  few  men  to  be  silent. 

From  this  time  the  queen  of  Hungary 
prpceeded  with  an  uninterrupted  torrent 
of  success.  The  French,  driven  from 
station  to  station,  and  deprived  of  fortress 
after  fortress,  were  at  last  enck>8ed  with 
their  two  generals,  Bellisle  and  Broglio, 
in  the  waUs  of  Prague,  which  they  had 
stored  with  all  provisions  necessary  to  a 
town  besieged,  and  where  fhey  defended 
themselves  three  months  before  any  pros- 
pect appeared  of  relief. 

The  Aastrians,  having  been  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  field,  and  in  sadden  and 
tumultuary  excursions  rather  than  a  re- 
gular war,  had  no  great  degree  of  skill  in 
attacking  or  defending  towns.  They  like- 
wise would  naturally  consider  all  the  mis- 
chiefs done  to  the  city  as  falling  ultimately 
on  themselves,  and  therefore  were  willing 
to  gain  it  by  time  rather  than  by  force. 


It  was  apparent  that,  how  long  soever 
Prague  might  be  defended,  it  must  be 
yielded  at  last,  and  therefore  all  arts  were 
tried  to  obtain  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion. The  messengers  from  the  city  were 
sent  back  sometimes  unheard,  but  always 
with  this  answer,  "  that  no  terms  would 
be  allowed,  but  that  they  should  yield 
themselves  prisoners  of  war." 

The  condition  of  the  garrison  was  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  desperate ;  but  the 
French,  to  whom  the  praise  of  spirit  and 
activity  cannot  be  denied,  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  for  the  honour  of  their 
arms.  Maillebols  was  at  that  time  en- 
camped with  his  army  in  Westphalia. 
Orders  were  sent  him  to  relieve  Prague. 
The  enterprise  was  considered  as  roman- 
tic. Maillebols  was  a  march  of  forty  days 
distant  from  Bohemia,  the  passes  were 
narrow,  and  the  ways  foul ;  and  it  was 
likely  that  Prague  would  be  taken  before 
he  could  reach  it.  The  march  was,  how- 
ever, begun  :  the  army,  being  joined  by 
that  of  count  Saxe,  consisted  of  fiftv 
thousand  men,  who,  notwithstanding  all 
the  difficulties  which  two  Austrian  armies 
could  put  in  their  way,  at  last  entered 
Bohemia.  The  siege  of  Prague,  though 
not  raised,  was  remitted,  and  a  commu- 
nication  was  now  opened  to  it  with  the 
country.  But  the  Austrians,  by  perpe- 
tual intervention,  hindered  the  garrison 
firom  joining  their  friends.  The  officers 
of  Maillebols  incited  him  to  a  battle,  be- 
cause the  army  was  hourly  lessening  by 
the  want  of  provisions;  but,  instead  of 
pressing  on  to  Prague,  he  retired  into 
Bavaria,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
enoperor's  territories. 

The  court  of  France,  disappointed  and 
offended,  conferred  the  chief  command 
upon  Broglio,  who  escaped  from  the  be- 
siegers with  very  little  difficulty,  and  kept 
the  Austrians  employed  till  Bellisle  by  a 
sudden  sally  quitted  Prague,  and  without 
any  great  loss  joined  the  main  army. 
Broglio  then  retired  over  the  Rhine  into 
the  French  dominions,  wasting  in  his 
retreat  the  country  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  protect,  and  burning  towns,  and 
destroying  magazines  of  corn,  with  such 
wantonness,  as  gave  reason  to  believe 
that  he  expected  commendation  from 
his  court  for  any  mischiefs  done,  by 
whatever  means. 

The  Austrians  pursued  their  advan- 
tages, recovered  all  their  strong  places, 
in  some  of  which  French  garrisons  had 
been  left,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  Bavaria,  by  taking  not  only  Munich 
the  capital,  but  Ingolstadt  the  strongest 
fortification  in  the  elector's  dominions, 
where  they  found  a  great  number  of  can- 
non and  quantity  of  ammunition  inteo'' 
in  the  dreams  of  projected  greatne* 
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the  tiefe  of  Ykniui*  all  the  archives  of 
the  state,  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  the 
electoral  palace,  and  what  had  been  con- 
sidered as  roost  worthy  -of  preservation. 
Nothing  bat  the  warlike  stores  were 
taken  away.  An  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  qneen  was  reqnired  of  the  Bavarians, 
bat  without  any  explanation  whether 
temporary  or  perpetnal. 

The  emperor  lived  at  Francfort  in  the 
security  that  was  alk>wed  to  neutral 
places,  but  without  much  respect  from 
Ae  German  princes,  except  that,  npon 
some  objections  made  by  the  queen  to 
the  validity  of  his  election,  the  king  of 
Pmssia  declared  himself  determined  to 
support  him  in  the  imperial  dignity  with 
all  his  power. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  token  of 
no  great  affection  to  the  qaeen  of  Hun- 
gary, but  it  seems  not  to  have  raised 
much  alarm.  The  German  princes  were 
afraid  of  new  broils.  To  contest  the 
election  of  an  emperor  once  invested 
and  acknowledged,  would  be  to  over- 
throw the  whole  Germanic  constitution. 
Perhaps  no  election  by  plurality  of  suf- 
frages was  ever  made  among  human 
beings,  to  which  it  might  not  be  objected 
that  voices  were  procured  by  illicit  in- 
Anence. 

Some  suspicions,  how«ver,  were  raised 
by  the  king's  declaration,  which  he  en- 
deavoured  to  obviate  by  ordering  his 
ministers  to  declare  at  London  and  at 
Vienna,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  vio- 
late the  treaty  of  Breslaw.  This  decla- 
ration was  sufficiently  ambiguous,  and 
could  not  satisfy  those  whom  it  might 
silence.  Bnt;this  was  not  a  time  for  nice 
disquisitions:  to  distrust  the  king  of 
Prussia  might  have  provoked  him,  and 
it  was  roost  convenient  to  consider  him 
as  a  friend,  till  he  appeared  openly  as  an 
enemy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1744,  he 
raised  new  alarms  by  collecting  his  troops 
and  putting  them  in  motion.  The  earl 
of  Hindford  about  this  time  demanded 
the  troops  stipulated  for  the  protection  of 
Hanover,  not  perhaps  because  they  were 
thought  necessary,  but  that  the  king's  de- 
■rigns  might  be  guessed  from  his  answer, 
which  was,  that  troops  were  not  granted 
for  the  defence  of  any  country  till  that 
country  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  could 
not  believe  the  elector  of  Hanover  to  be 
in  much  dread  of  an  invasion,  since  he 
had  withdrawn  the  native  troops,  and 
put  them  into  the  pay  of  England. 

He  had,  undoubtedly,  now  formed  de- 
signs which  made  it  necessary  that  his 
troops  should  be  kept  together,  and  the 
time  soon  came  when  the  scene  was  to 
be  opened.    Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain, 

''ving  chased  the  French  out  of  Bavaria, 


Uy  for  some  months  encamped  on  the       | 
Rhine,  endeavouring  to  gain  a  passage       I 
into  Alsace.    His  attempts  had  long  been       ■ 
evaded  by  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  the 
French  general,  till  at  last,  June  21, 1744, 
he  executed  his  design,  and  lodged  his 
army  in  the  French  dominions,  to  the 
surprise  and  joy  of  a  great  part  of  En- 
rope.     It  was  now  expected   that  the       I 
territories  of  France  would  in  their  turn       \ 
feel  the  miseries  of  war ;  and  the  nation, 
which  so  long  kept  the  world  in  alarm, 
be  taught  at  last  the  value  of  peace. 

The  king  of  Prussia  now  saw  the  Au- 
strian troops  at  a  great  distance  finoro 
him,  engaged  in  a  foreign  country  against 
the  most  powerfbl  of  all  their  enemies. 
Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  to  discover 
that  he  had  lately  made  a  treaty  at  Franc- 
fort  with  the  emperor,  by  which  he  had 
engaged,  **  that  as  the  court  of  Vienna 
and  its  allies  appeared  backward  to  re- 
establish the  tranquillity  of  the  empire, 
and  more  cogent  methods  appeared  ne- 
cessary ;  he,  being  animated  with  a  de- 
sire of  cooperatingtowardsthe  pacificatum 
of  Germany,  should  make  an  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  Bohemia,  and  to  put 
it  into  the  possession  of  the  emperor,  his 
heirs,  and  successors,  for  ever  ;  in  grati- 
tude for  which,  the  emperor  should  resign 
to  him  and  bis  successors  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lordships,  which  are  now  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  •  His  imperial 
majesty  likewise  guarantees  to  the  king 
of  Prussia  the  perpetual  possession  of 
Upper  Silesia ; .  and  the  king  guarantees 
to  the  emperor  the  perpetual  poesession 
of  Upper  Austria,  as  be  shall  have  occu- 
pied it  by  conquest." 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  king  be- 
gan the  war  upon  other  motives  than  seal 
for  peace ;  and  that,  whatever  respect  he 
was  willing  to  show  to  the  emperor,  be 
did  not  purpose  to  assist  him  without  re- 
ward. In  prosecution  of  this  treaty  be 
put  his  troops  in  motion ;  and,  according 
to  his  promise,  while  the  Austrians  were 
invading  France,  he  invaded  Bohemia. 

Princes  have  this  remaining  of  hu- 
manity, that  they  think  themselves  ob- 
liged not  to  make  war  without  a  reason. 
Their  reasons  are  indeed  not  always  very 
satisfactory.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  seemed 
to  think  his  own  glory  a  suflBcient  motive 
for  the  invasion  of  Holland.  The  cxar 
attacked  Charles  of  Sweden,  because  he 
had  not  been  treated  with  sufficient  re- 
spect when  he  made  a  journey  in  dis- 
guise. The  king  of  Prussia,  having  an 
opportunity  of  attacking  his  neighbour, 
was  not  long  without  his  reasons.  On 
July  30th,  he  published  his  declaration, 
in  which  he  declares : 

That  he  can  no  longer  stand  an  idle 
spectator  of  the  troubles  in  Germany,  but 
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finds  himself  obliged  to  make  nse  of  force 
to  restore  the  power  of  the  laws,  and  the 
anthority  of  the  emperor. 

That  the  qaeen  of  Hungary  has  treated 
the  emperor's  hereditary  dominions  with 
inexpressible  cmelty. 

That  Germany  has  been  overran  with 
foreign  troops,  which  have  marched 
through  neutral  countries  without  the 
customary  requisitions. 

That  the  emperor's  troops  have  been 
attacked  under  neutral  fortresses,  and 
obliged  to  abandon  the  empire,  of  which 
their  master  is  the  head. 

That  the  imperial  dignity. has  been 
treaited  with  indecency  by  the  Hungarian 
troops. 

The  queen  declaring  the  election  of  the 
emperor  void,  and  the  diet  of  Frankfort 
illegal,  had  not  only  violated  the  impe- 
rial dignity,  but  injured  all  the  princes 
who  have  the  right  of  election. 

That  he  has  no  particular  quarrel  with 
the  queen  of  Hungary ;  and  that  he  de- 
sires nothing  for  himself,  and  only  enters 
as  an  auxiliary  into  a  war  for  the  liber- 
ties  of  Germany. 

That  the  emperor  had  offered  to  quit 
liis  pretension  to  the  dominions  of  Au- 
stria, on  condition  that  his  hereditary 
countries  be  restored  to  him. 

That  this  proposal  had  been  made  to 
the  king  of  England  at  Hanau,  and  re- 
jected in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that 
the  king  of  England  had  no  intention  to 
restore  peace,  but  rather  to  make  his  ad- 
vantage of  the  troubles. 

That  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch  had 
been  desired  ;  but  that  they  declined  to 
interpose,  knowing  the  inflexibility  of 
the  English  and  Austrian  courts. 

That  the  same  terms  were  again  offered 
at  Vienna,  and  again  rejected  :  that  there- 
fore the  queen  must  impute  it  to  her  own 
council  that  her  enemies  find  new  allies. 
That  he  is  not  fighting  for  any  interest 
of  his  own,  that  he  demands  nothing  for 
himself;  but  is  determined  to  exert  all 
his  powers  in  defence  of  the  emperor,  in 
-vindication  of  the  right  of  election,  and 
in  support  of  the  liberties  of  Germany, 
which  the  queen  of  Hungary  would  en- 
slave. 

When  this  declaration  was  sent  to  the 
Prussian  minister  in  England,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  a  remonstrance  to  the 
king,  in  which  many  of  the  foregoing 
positions  were  repeated;  the  emperor's 
candour  and  disinterestedness  were  mag- 
nified ;  the  dangerous  designs  of  the  Au- 
strians  were  displayed ;  it  was  imputed 
to  them  as  the  most  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Germanic  constitution,  that  they  had 
driven  the  emperor's  troops  out  of  the 
empire ;  the  public  spurit  and  generosity 
of   his   Prussian   majesty  were    again 
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heartily  declared;  and  it  was  said  that 
this  quarrel  having  no  connexion  with 
English  interests,  the  English  ought  not 
to  interpose. 

Austria  and  all  her  allies  were  put  into 
amazement  by  this  declaration,  which  at 
once  dismounted  them  from  the  summit 
of  success,  and  obliged  them  to  fight 
through  the  war  a  second  time.  What 
succours,  or  what  promises,  Prussia  re- 
ceived from  France  was  never  publicly 
known ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
a  prince  so  watchful  of  opportunity  sold 
assistance,  when  it  was  so  much  wanted, 
at  the  highest  rate;  nor  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  he  exposed  himself  to  so  much 
haeard  only  for  the  freedom  of  Germany, 
and  a  few  petty  districts  in  Bohemia. 

The  French,  who,  from  ravaging  the 
empire  at  discretion,  and  wasting  what- 
ever  they  found  either  among  enemies 
or  friends,  were  now  driven  into  their 
own  dominions,  and  in  their  own  domi- 
nions were  insulted  and  pursued,  were 
on  a  sudden  by  this  new  auxiliary  re- 
stored to  their  former  superiority,  at  least 
were  disburthened  of  their  invaders,  and 
delivered  from  their  terrors.  And  aU 
tbcenemies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  saw 
with  indignation  and  amazement  the  re- 
covery of  that  power  which  they  had 
with  so  much  cost  and  bloodshed  brought 
low,  and  which  their  animosity  and  ela- 
tion had  disposed  them  to  imagine  yet 
lower  than  it  was. 

The  queen  of  Hungary  still  retained 
her  firmness.  The  Prussian  declaration 
was  not  long  without  an  answer,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  European  princes 
with  some  observations  on  the  Prussian 
minister's  remonstrance  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  which  he  was  ordered  by  his 
master  to  read  to  the  Austrian  council, 
but  not  to  deliver.  The  same  caution 
was  practised  before  when  the  Prussians, 
after  the  emperor's  death,  invaded  Silesia. 
This  artifice  of  political  debate  may, 
perhaps,  be  numbered  by  the  admirers 
of  greatness  among  the  refinements  of 
conduct ;  but,  as  it  is  a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding not  very  difiicnlt  to  be  contrived 
or  practised,  as  it  can  be  of  very  rare  use 
to  honesty  or  wisdom,  and  as  it  has  been 
long  known  to  that  class  of  men  whose 
safety  depends  upon  secrecy,  though 
hitherto  applied  chiefly  in  petty  cheats 
and  slight  transactions ;  I  do  not  see  that 
it  can  much  advance  the  reputation  of 
regal  understanding,  or  indeed  that  it 
can  add  more  to  the  safety,  than  it  takes 
away  from  the  honour,  of  him  that  shall 
adopt  it. 

The  queen  in  her  answer,  after  charging 
the  king  of  Prussia  with  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  Breslaw,  and  observing  how 
much  her  enemies  will  exult  to  see  t* 
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peace  now  the  third  time  hroken  by  him, 
dedares : 

That  »he  had  no  intention  to  injure  the 
rights  of  the  electors,  and  that  she  calls 
in  qnestion  not  the  event  bat  the  manner 
of  the  election. 

That  she  had  spared  the  emperor's 
troops  with  great  tenderness,  and  that 
they  were  driven  oat  of  the  empire  only 
because  they  were  in  the  service  of 
France. 

That  she  is  so  far  from  distarbiag  the 
peace  of  the  empire,  that  the  only  com- 
motions now  raised  in  it  are  the  effect  of 
the  armaments  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  public 
records,  when  they  relate  to  affairs  which 
by  distance  of  time  or  place  lose  their 
power  to  interest  the  reader.  Every 
thing  grows  little  as  it  grows  remote; 
and  of  things  thus  diminished,  it  is  saffl- 
cient  to  survey  the  aggregate  withoat  a 
minnte  examination  of  the  parts. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  if  the  king 
of  Prussia's  reasons  be  sufficient,  ambition 
or  animosity  can  never  want  a  plea  for 
vioience  and  invasion.  What  he  charges 
apon  the  qaeen  of  Hungary,  the  waste  of 
conntries.the  expolsion  of  the  Bavarians, 
and  the  employment  of  foreign  troops,  is 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  a  war 
inflamed  on  either  side  to  the  utmost 
violence.  All  these  grievances  subsisted 
when  he  made  the  peace,  and  therefore 
they  could  very  little  justify  its  breach. 

It  is  true,  that  every  prince  of  the  em- 
pire is  obliged  to  support  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  assist  the  emperor  when  his 
rights  are  violated.  And  every  subse- 
quent contract  must  be  understood  in  a 
sense  consistent  with  former  obligations. 
Nor  had  the  king  power  to  make  a  peace 
on  terms  contrary  to  that  constitution  by 
which  he  held  a  place  among  the  Ger- 
manic electors.  But  he  could  have  easily 
discovered  that  not  the  emperor  but  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  was  the  queen's  enemy, 
not  the  administrator  of  the  imperial 
power,  but  the  claimant  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  Nor  did  his  allegiance  to 
the  emperor,  supposing  the  emperor  in- 
jured, oblige  him  to  more  than  a  succour 
of  ten  thousand  men.  But  ten  thousand 
men  could  not  conquer  Bohemia,  and 
without  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  he  could 
receive  no  reward  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity 
which  he  so  loudly  professed. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  he  had 
.taken  all  possible  precaution  t&  secure. 
He  was  to  invade  a  country  gnartkd  only 
by  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  therefore  left 
unarmed,  and  unprovided  of  all  defence. 
He  had  engaged  the  French  to  attack 
prince  Charles,  before  he  should  repass 
*he  Rhine,  by  which  the  Austrians  would 
^east  have  been  hindered  from  a  speedy 


march  into  Bohemia:  they  were  like- 
wise to  yield  him  snch  other  assistance 
as  be  might  want. 

Relying  therefore  apon  the  promises 
of  the  French,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  ia 
August,  1744,  broke  into  Bohemia  at  the 
hei^  of  a  hundred  and  four  thousand  men. 
When  he  entered  the  country,  he  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  promising  that  his 
army  should  observe  the  strictest  disci- 
pline, and  that  those  who  made  no  re- 
sistance should  be  suffered  to  remain  at 
quiet  in  their  habitations.  He  required 
that  all  arms,  in  the  custody  of  whomso- 
ever they  might  be  placed,  should  be 
given  up,  and  put  intotlie  hands  of  public 
<^cers .  He  still  declared  himself  to  act 
only  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  emperor,  and 
with  no  other  design  than  to  establish 
peace  and  tranquillity  thronghoat  Ger- 
many, his  dear  country. 

In  this  proclamation  there  is  one  pa- 
ragraph of  which  I  do  not  remember  any 
precedent.  He  threatens,  that,  if  any 
peasant  should  be  found  with  arms,  he 
shall  be  hanged  withoat  further  inquiry  ; 
and  that,  if  any  lord  shall  connive  at  his 
vassals  keeping  arms  in  their  cnstody, 
his  village  shall  be  reduced  to  ashes. 

It  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  pretence 
the  king  of  Prussia  could  treat  the  Bo- 
hemians as  criminals,  for  preparing  to 
defend  their  native  country,  or  maintain 
their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  sovereign 
against  an  invader,  whether  he  appears 
principal  or  auxiliary,  whether  he  pro- 
fesses to  intend  tranquillity  or  confusion. 

His  progress  was  such  as  gave  great 
ho{%es  to  the  enemies  of  Austria :  like 
Caesar,  he  conquered  as  he  advanced,  and 
met  with  no  opposition  till  he  reached 
the  walls  of  Prague.  The  indignati<m 
and  resentment  of  the  qneen  of  Hungary 
may  be  easily  conceived ;  the  alliance  of 
Frankfort  was  now  laid  open  to  all  En- 
rope  ;  and  the  partition  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  was  again  publicly  projected. 
They  were  to  be  shared  among  the  em- 
peror, the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector 
palatine,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse. 
All  the  powers  of  Europe  who  had 
dreamed  of  controlling  France  were 
awakened  to  their  former  terrors ;  all 
that  had  been  done  was  now  to  be  done 
again ;  and  every  court,  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  was  filled 
with  exultation  or  terror,  with  schemes 
•of  conquest  or  precautions  for  defence. 

The  king,  deUghted  with  his  progress,, 
and  expecting,  like  other  mortals  elated 
with  success,  that  his  pro«iperity  could 
not  be  interrupted,  continued  his  march, 
and  began  in  the  latter  end  of  September 
the  siege  of  Prague.  He  had  gained 
several  of  the  outer  posts,  when  he  was 
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-informed  that  the  waioy  whioh  attended 
bis  arttlleiy  Wat  attacked  by  an  anex- 


peeted  partjr  of  the  Anstriant.  The  king 
went  immediatelT  to  their  assistance  with 
the  third  part  of  his  army,  and  (bond  his 


troops  pat  to  flight,  attd  the  Aostrians 
hasting  away  wl9i  his  cannons :  such  a 
loss  wonld  have  disabled  him  at  once. 
He  fell  upon  the  Aostrians,  whose  nnm- 
.b«r  woald  not  enable  them  to  withstand 
bim,  recovered  his  artiltery»  and  having 
also  defeated  Bathiani,  raised  his  bat- 
teries; and  there  being  no  artillery  to  be 
placed  against  him,  he  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  the  city.  He  then  ordered  foar 
attacks  to  be  made  at  once,  and  rednced 
the  besieged  to  such  extremities,  that  in 
ftNirteen  days  the  governor  was  obliged 
to  yield  the  place. 

At  the  attack  commanded  by  Schwe^ 
rin,  a  grenadier  is  reported  to  have 
OEioanted  the  bastion  alone,  and  to  have 
defended  himself  for  some  time  with 
his  sword,  till  his  followers  mounted 
after  him  ;  fbr  this  act  of  bravery,  the 
king  made  him  a  lieotenant,  and  gave 
him  a  patent  of  nobility. 

Nothing  now  remained  bat  that  the 
Aostrians  should  lay  aside  all  thought  of 
invading  France,  and  apply  their  whole 

S>wer  to  their  own  defence.  Prince 
harles,  at  the  first  news  of  the  Prussian 
invasion,  prepared  to  repass  the  Rhine. 
Tikis  the  French,  according  to  their  con- 
tract with  the  king  of  Prussia*  should 
have  attempted  to  hinder;  but  they  knew 
by  experience  the  Austrians  would  not 
be  beaten  without  resistance,  and  that 
resistance  always  incommodes  an  as- 
sailant. As  tiie  kini;  of  Prussia  rejoiced 
in  the  disunce  of  the  Austrians,  whom 
he  considered  as  entangled  in  the  French 
territories;  the  French  rejoiced  in  the 
necessity  of  their  return,  and  pleased 
themselves  with  the  prospect  of  easy 
eonqoests,  while  powers  whom  they  con- 
sidered with  equal  malevolence  should 
be  employed  in  massacring  each  other. 

Prince  Charles  took  the  opportunity 
Of  br^ht  moonshine  to  repass  the  Rhine ; 
and  Noailles,  who  had  early  intelligence 
of  his  motions,  gave  him  very  little  dis- 
turbance, but  contented  himself  with  at- 
tacking the  rear-guard,  and  when  they 
retired  to  the  main  body  ceased  his  pur- 
suit. 

The  king,  npon  the  reduction  of  Prague, 
struck  a  medal,  which  had  on  one  side  a 
plan  of  the  town,  with  this  inscription : 

**  Prague  taken  by  the  king  of  Pruiiaia, 

Sepiemiierltf,  I744; 

For  the  third  time  i»  three  years." 

Ob  the  other  side  were  two  verses,  in 
which  he  prayed,  ''  That  his  oonqaests 
might  produce  pchce."  He  then  marched 


forward  with  the  rapidity  which  consti. 
tutes  his  mlUtary  charaeteri  took  posses- 
sion of  afanost  all  Bohemia,  wd  began  to 
talk  of  catering  Aostria  and  besieging 
Vienna. 

The  queen  was  not  yet  wholly  without 
resoarce.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  whe. 
ther  invited  or  not,  was  not  damprised 
in  the  union  of  FrankfMt ;  and  as  every 
sovereign  is  growing  less  as  his  next 
neighbour  is  growing  greater,  he  could 
not  heartily  wish  success  to  a  confede- 


racy which  was  to  agnrandiee  the  other 

fowers  of  Germany.  1'he  Prussians  gavi 
i«  likewise  a  particular  and  immediate 


provocation  to  oppose  them ;  for,  when 
they  departed  to  the  conquest  of  Bohe- 
mia, with  aU  the  elation  of  imaginaiv 
success,  they  passed  through  his  domi- 
nions with  nnlicensed  and  eontemptaons 
disdain  of  his  authority.  As  the  approadi 
of  prince  Charles  gave  a  new  prospect 
of  events,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  queen, 
whom  he  ftamished  with  a  very  large 
body  of  troops. 

The  king  of  Prussia  having  left  a  gar- 
risou  in  Prague,  which  he  commanded  to 
put  the  burghers  to  death  if  they  left  their 
hooees  in  the  nif^t,  went  forward  to  take 
the  other  towns  and  fortresses,  expecting, 
perhaps,  that  prince  Charles  would  be 
interrupted  in  his  march ;  but  the  French, 
thoueh  they  appeared  to  follow  him,  either 
could  not  or  wouM  not  overtake  Um. 

In  a  short  time,  by  marches  pressed  oh 
with  tiie  utmost  eagerness,  Charfes  reached 
Bohemia,  leaving  the  Bavarians  to  regain 
the  possession  of  the  wasted  plains  of 
their  country,  which  their  enemies,  who 
still  kept  the  strong  pUces,  might  again 
seioe  at  wilt.  At  the  approach  of  the 
Austrian  army  the  courage  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  seemed  to  have  failed  him.  He 
retired  from  post  to  post,  and  evacuated 
town  after  town,  and  finrtress  after  fort- 
ress, without  resistance,  or  appearance  of 
resistance,  as  if  he  was  rerigning  theln  to 
the  rightful  owners. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  he 
should  have  made  some  eflfort  to  rescue 
Prague ;  but,  after  a  faint  attempt  to  dis- 

Eute  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  he  ordered 
is  garrison  of  eleven  thousand  men  to 
auit  the  place.  They  left  behind  them 
heir  magazines,  and  heavv  artillery, 
among  which  were  seven  pieces  of  re- 
markable excellence,  called  The  Seven 
Electors.  But  they  took  with  them  their 
field  cannon  and  a  great  number  of  car- 
riages laden  with  stores  and  plunder, 
which  they  were  frarced  to  leave  in  their 
way  to  the  Saxons  and  Austrians  that 
harassed  their  march.  They  at  last  en- 
tered Silesia  with  the  loss  of  about  a 
third  part. 

II 
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The  king  of  Prnssia  soffered  hiach  in 
hit  retreat,  for  besides  the  military  stores, 
wtiich  he  left  every  where  behind  him, 
even  to  the  clothes  of  his  troiops^  there 
was  a  want  of  provisions  in  bis  army, 
and  consequently  frequent  desertions  and 
manydiseasei;  and  a  soldier  sick  or  killed 
was  eqadlly  lost  to  a  flying  army. 

At  last  he  reentered  his  own  territories, 
and  having  stationed  his  troops  in  places 
of  secarity ,  retamed  for  a  time  to  Berlin, 
where  he  forbade  all  to  speak  either  ill 
or  well  of  the  campaign. 

To  what  end  soch  a  prohibition  could 
conduce,  it  is  difficult  to  discover:  there 
is  no  country  in  which  men  can  be  for- 
bidden to  know  what  they  know,  and 
what  is  universally  known  may  as  well 
be  spoken.  It  is  true,  that  in  popular 
governments  seditions  discourses  may 
inflame  the  vulgar,  but  in  such  govern- 
ments they  cannot  be  restrained,  and  in 
.absolute  monarchies  they  are  of  little 
effect. 

When  the  Prussians  invaded  BcAemia, 
and  this  whole  nation  was  fired  with  re- 
sentment, the  king  of  England  gave  orders 
■  in  his  palace  that  none  should  mention 
his  nephew  with  disrespect ;  by  this  com- 
mand he  maintained  the  decency  neces- 
.  sary  between  princes,  without  enforcing, 
and  probably  without  expecting  obedi- 
ence but  in  his  own  presence. 

The  king  of  Prussia's  edict  regarded 
only  himself,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  what  was  his  motive,  unless  he  in- 
tended to  spare  himself  this  mortification 
of  absurd  and  illiberal  flattery,  which,  to 
a  mind  stung  with  disgrace,  must  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  painful  and 
disgusting. 

Moderation  in  prosperity  is  a  virtue 
very  difiicult  to  all  mortals ;  forbearance 
of  revenge,  when  revenge  is  within  reach, 
is  scarcely  everto  be  found  among  princes. 
Now  was  the  time  when  the  queen  of 
Hungary  might  perhaps  have  made  peace 
on  her  own  terms ;  but  keenness  of  re- 
sentment, and  arrogance  of  success,  with- 
held her  from  the  due  use  of  the  present 
opportunity.  It  is  said,  that  the  king  of 
Prussia  in  his  retreat  sentjettersto  prince 
Charles,  which  were  supposed  to  contain 
ample  concessions,  but  were  sent  back 
unopened.  The  king  of  England  offered 
likewise  to  mediate  between  them ;  but 
bis  propositions  were  rejected  at  Vienna, 
where  a  resolution  was  taken  not  only 
to  revenge  the  interruption  of  their  suc- 
cess on  the  Rhine  by  the  recovery  of 
Silesia,  but  to  reward  the  Saxons  for 
their  seasonable  help,  by  giving  them 
part  of  the  Prussian  dominions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745  died 
the  emperor  Charles  of  Bavaria;  the 
treaty  of  Frankfort  was  consequently  at 


an  end ;  and  the  king  of  Pmsua,  bcsig 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  cbaradn 
of  auxiliary  to  the  emperor,  and  haviag 
avowed  no  other  reason  for  the  wv, 
might  have  htmonrably  withdrawn  his 
forces,  and  on  his  own  principles  have 
complied  with  terms  of  peace;  bat  do 
terms  were  offered  him ;  the  qaeen  pv- 
sned  him  with  the  ntmost  ardoor  of  hos- 
tility, and  the  French  left  him  to  his  owa 
conduct,  and  his  own  destiny. 

His  Bohemian  conquests  were  alreidy 
lost ;  and  he  was  now  chased  back  inte 
Silesia,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  war  continued  in  an  equilibra- 
tion by  alternate  losses  and  advantages. 
In  April,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  seeisg 
his  dominions  overrun  by  the  Anstriaas, 
and  receiving  very  little  snccoor  from 
the  French,  made  a  peace  with  the  qocen 
of  Hungary  upon  easy  conditions,  aad 
the  Austrians  had  more  troops  to  employ 
against  Prussia. 

But  the  revolutions  of  war  will  not 
suffer  human  presumption  to  remain  kwg 
unchecked.  The  peace  with  Bavaria 
was  scarcely  concluded  when  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy  was  lost,  and  all  the  allies 
of  Austria  called  upon  her  to  exnt  her 
ntmost  power  for  the  preservation  of  tbc 
Low  Countries ;  and,  a  few  day  after 
the  loss  at  Fontenoy,  the  first  battle  be- 
tween the  Prussians  and  the  combuMi 
army  of  Austrians  and  Saxons  was  fbaght 
at  Niedburg  in  Silesia. 

The  particulars  of  this  battle  were  va- 
riously reported  by  the  different  parties, 
and  published  in  the  journals  of  that 
time ;  to  transcribe  them  would  be  te- 
dious and  useless,  because  accounts  of 
battles  are  not  easily  understood,  and 
because  there  are  no  means  of  deter- 
mining to  which  of  the  relations  credit 
should  be  given.  It  is  sufficient  that  they 
all  end  in  claiming  or  allowing  a  com- 
plete victory  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
gained  all  the  Austrian  artillery,  killed 
four  thousand,  took  seven  thousand  pri- 
soners, with  the  loss,  according  to  the 
Pnissian.  narrative,  of  only  sixteen  has- 
dred  men. 

He  now  advanced  again  into  Bohemia, 
where,  however,  he  made  no  great  pro- 
gress. The  queen  of  Hungary,  tb<^ 
defeated,  was  not  subdued.  She  poared 
in  her  troops  from  all  parts  to  the  reia- 
forcemeut  of  prince  Charles,  and  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  stmegle  with  all 
her  power.  The  king  saw  that  Boheoiii 
was  an  nnpleasing  and  inoonven|cBt 
theatre  of  war,  in  which  he  shouM  be 
ruined  by  a  miscarriage,  and  should  get 
little  by  a  victory.  Saxony  was  left  de- 
fenceless, and  if  it  was  conquered  migkt 
be  plundered. 

He  therefore  published  a  declaratioa 
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against  the  elector  oi  Saxony,  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  reply,  invaded  his  domi- 
nions. Tliis  invasion  prodnced  another 
battle  at  Standentz,  which  ended,  as  the 
former,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Prussians. 
The  Aostrians  had  some  advantage  in 
the  beginning ;  and  their  irregular  troops, 
who  are  always  daring,  and  are  always 
ravenoDs,  broke  into  the  Pru«sian  camp, 
,«nd  carried  away  the  military  chest. 
But  this  was  easily  repaired  by  the  spoils 
of  Saxony. 

The  queen  of  Hungary  was  still  in- 
flexible, and  hoped  that  fortune  would 
at  last  change.  She  recruited  once  more 
her  army,  and  prepared  to  invade  the 
territories  of  Brandenbni^ ;  but  the  king 
of  Prussia's  activity  prevented  all  her 
designs.  One  part  of  his  forces  seized 
Leipsic,  and  the  other  once  more  defeated 


the  Saxons ;  the  king  of  Poland  fled  from 
bis  dominions,  prince  Charles  retired  into 
Bohemia.  The  king  of  Prussia  entered 
Dresden  as  a  conqueror,  exacted  very 
severe  contributions  from  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  the  Anstrians  and  Saxons  were 
at  last  compelled  to  receive  from  him 
such  a  peace  as  he  would  grant.  He  im- 
posed no  severe  conditions  except  the 
payment  of  the  contributions,  made  no 
new  claim  of  dominions,  and,  with  the 
elector  Palatine,  acknowledged  the  duke 
of  Tuscany  for  emperor. 

The  lives  of  princes,  like  the  histories 
of  nations,  have  their  periods.  We  shall 
here  suspend  our  narrative  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  was  now  at  the  height 
of  human  greatness,  giving  laws  to  his 
enemies,  and  courted  by  all  the  powers 
of  Europe. 


BROWNE. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  born  at  London, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  in  Gheapside, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1605.  His  father 
was  a  merchant,  of.  an  ancient  family  at 
Upton  in  Cheshire.  Ofthe  name  or  family 
of  his  mother,  I  find  no  account. 

Of  his  childhood  or  youth  there  is  little 
known,  except  that  he  lost  his  father 
very  early;  that  he  was,  according  to 
the  common  fate  of  orphans,  defrauded 
by  one  of  his  guardians;  and  that  he 
wasjplaced  for  his  education  at  the  school 
of  Winchester. 

His  mother,  having  taken  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  the  third  part  of  her 
husband's  property,  left  her  son,  by  con- 
sequence, six  thousand ;  a  large  fortune 
for  a  man  destined  to  learning  at  that 
time,  when  commerce  had  not  yet  filled 
the  nation  with  nominal  riches.  But  it 
happened  to  him,  as  to  many  others,  to 
be  made  poorer  by  opulence;  for  his 
mother  soon  married  Sir  Thomas  But- 
ton, probably  by  the  inducement  of  her 
fortune ;  and  he  was  left  to  the  rapacity 
of  his  guardian,  deprived  now  of  both 
his  parents,  and  therefore  helpless  and 
unprotected. 

He  was  removed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1623  from  Winchester  to  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  a  gentleman-commoner 
of  Broadgate  Hall,  which  was  soon  after- 
wards endowed,  and  took  the  name  of 
Pembroke  College,  from  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, then  chancellor  of  the  University. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts,  January  31, 1626-7 ;  being,  as 
Wood  remarks,  the  first  man  of  eminence 
graduated  from  the  new  college,  to  which 


the  zeal  or  gratitude  of  those  that  love  it 
most  can  wish  little  better  than  that  it 
may  long  proceed  as  it  began. 

Having  afterwards  taken  his  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  he  turned  his  studies  to 
physic,  and  practised  it  for  some  time  in 
Oxfordshire ;  but  soon  afterwards,  either 
induced  by  curiosity,  or  invited  by  pro- 
mises, he  quitted  his  settlement,  and  ac- 
companied his  father-in-law,  who  had 
some  employment  in  Ireland,  in  a  visita- 
tion of  the  forts  and  castles,  which  the 
state  of  Ireland  then  made  necessary. 

He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  himself 
to  break  his  connexions  of  acquaintance, 
and  begin  a  wandering  life,  very  easily 
continues  it.  Ireland  had,  at  that  time, 
very  little  to  offer  to  the  observation  of 
a  man  of  letters:  he,  therefore,  passed 
into  France  and  Italy ;  made  some  stay 
at  Montpellier  and  Padua,  which  were 
then  the  celebrated  schools  of  physic; 
and,  returning  home  through  Holland, 
procured  himself  to  be  created  doctor  of 
physic  at  Leyden. 

When  he  began  his  travels,  or  when 
he  concluded  them,  there  is  no  certain 
account ;  nor  do  there  remain  any  ob- 
servations made  by  him  in  his  passage 
through  those  countries  which  he  visited. 
To  consider,  therefore,  what  pleasure  or 
instruction  might  have  been  received 
ft-om  the  remarks  of  a  man  so  curious 
and  diligent,  would  be  voluntarily  to 
indulge  a  painftil  reflection,  and  load  the 
imagination  with  a  wish,  which,  while 
it  is  formed,  is  known  to  be  vain.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  lamented,  that  those  who 
are  most  capable  of  improving  mankind 
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verv  freq««iitly  neglect  to  coinniaiiicate 
their  knowledge;  either  became  It  h 
more  pleasing  to  gather  kleaa  than  to 
impart  them,  or  because,  to  minds  nam- 
rally  great,  few  thlnp  appear  of  so  mach 
importance  as  to  deserve  the  notice  of 
the  pnblic 

Aboot  the  year  1034,  be  it  snpposed  to 
have  retnmed  to  London,  and  ttie  next 
year  to  have  written  his  celebrated  trea- 
tise, called  Reliffio  Medici,  "  The  re- 
ligion or  a  physician,"  which  he  declares 
himself  never  to  have  intended  for  the 
press,  having  composed  it  only  for  bis 
own  exercise  and  entertainment.  It,  in- 
deed, contains  many  passages,  which, 
relating  merely  to  his  own  person,  can 
be  of  no  great  importance  to  the  public : 
bat  when  it  was  written,  it  happened  to 
him  as  to  others,  he  was  too  nrach  pleased 
with  his  performance,  not  to  think  that 
it  might  please  others  as  mnch ;  he,  there- 
fore, communicated  it  to  his  ftiends,  and 
receiving,  I  suppose,  that  exuberant  ap- 
plause with  which  every  man  repays  the 
grant  of  perusing  a  manuscript,  he  was 
not  very  diligent  to  obstruct  his  own 
praise  by  reouling  bis  papers,  but  suf- 
fered them  to  wander  from  band  to  band, 
till  at  last,  without  his  own  consent,  they 
were  in  1643  given  to  a  printer. 

This  has  perhaps  sometimes  befallen 
others ;  and  this,  I  am  willing  to  believe, 
did  really  happen  to  Dr.  Browne:  but 
there  is  surely  some  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  complaint  so  freauently  made 
of  surreptitious  editions.  A  song,  or  an 
epigram,  may  be  easily  printed  without 
the  author's  knowledge ;  because  it  may 
be  learned  when  it  is  repeated,  or  may 
be  written  out  with  very  little  trouble : 
but  a  long  treatise,  however  elegant,  is 
not  often  copied  by  mere  ceal  or  curiosity, 
but  may  be  worn  out  in  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  before  it  is  multiplied  by 
a  transcript.  It  Is  easy  to  convey  an  im- 
perfect book,  by  a  distant  band,  to  the 
press,  and  plead  the  circulation  of  a  false 
copy  as  an  excuse  for  publishing  the  true, 
or  to  correct  what  is  found  faulty  or 
offensive,  and  charge  the  errors  on  the 
transcriber's  depravations. 

This  is  a  stratagem,  by  which  an  au- 
thor, panting  for  fame,  and  yet  aAraid  of 
seeming  to  challenge  it,  may  at  once 
gratify  nis  vanity,  and  preserve  the  ap' 
pearance  of  modesty ;  may  enterthe  lists, 
and  secure  a  retreat :  and  this  candour 
might  suffer  to  pass  undetected  as  an  in- 
nocent fraud,  but  that  indeed  no  fraud  is 
,  innocent;  for  the  confidence  which  makes 
the  happiness  of  society  is  in  some  de- 
gree diminished  by  every  man  whose 
practice  is  at  variance  with  his  words. 

The  Religio  Medici  was  no  sooner 

blished  than  it  excited  the  attention 


of  the  public,  by  the  novelty  of  para- 
doxes, tne  dignity  of  sentiment,  tb«  qnkk 
succession  of  images,  the  maltitade  ef 
abstruse  allusions,  the  sabtilty  of  dfaqai- 
sidon,  and  the  strength  of  langiMige. 

What  is  much  read  wiU  be  mock  criti- 
cised. The  earl  of  Dorset  reconmended 
this  book  to  the  perusal  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  who  retnmed  his  jadgmetit  npoa 
it,  not  in  a  letter,  but  a  book  ;  in  vrbieb, 
though  mingled  with  some  poeltioos  fa- 
bulous and  uncertain,  there  are  aente 
remarks,  Just  censures,  and  profound 
speculations ;  yet  its  prfaidpal  daim  to 
admiration  is,  that  it  was  vnritten  in 
twenty-four  hours,  of  which  part  was 
spent  in  procuring  Browne's  hook,  and 
part  in  reading  it* 

Of  these  animadveraionB,  when  tliey 
were  yet  not  all  printed,  either  offidooa- 
ness  or  malice  informed  Dr.  Browne; 
who  wrote  to  Sir  Kenehn  with  nrach 
softness  and  ceremony,  declaring  the  nn- 
worthiness  of  his  work  to  engage  such 
notice,  the  intended  privacy  of  the  con. 
position,  and  the  corrupticNss  of  the  im> 
pression ;  and  received  an  answer  equally 
genteel  and  respectful,  containing  high 
commendations  of  the  piece,  pompous 
professions  of  reverence,  medc  acknow- 
led^ents  of  inability,  and  anxious  apo- 
lones  for  the  hastiness  of  bis  remarks. 

The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors  is  one 
of  the  most  risible  scenes  in  the  farce  of 
life.  Who  would  not  have  thought,  that 
these  two  luminaries  of  their  age  had 
ceased  to  endeavour  to  grow  brif^t  by 
the  obscuration  of  each  other  t  yet  tiie 
animadversions  thus  weak,  thus  |Mecipi- 
tate,  upon  a  book  thus  injured  in  the 
transcription,  quickly  passed  the  press ; 
and  Reliaio  Medici  was  more  accurately 
published,  with  an  admonition  prefixed 
"  to  those  wl|o  have  or  shall  peruse  the  ob- 
servations upon  a  former  corrupt  copy ;" 
in  which  there  is  a  severe  censure,  not 
upon  Digby,  who  was  to  be  used  wl^ 
ceremony,  but  upon  the  observator  who 
had  usurped  his  name:  nor  was  thi« in- 
vective written  by  Dr.  Browne,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
opponent's  apology  ;  but  by  some  <Mffi- 
cions  friend,  sealous  for  his  honour,  with- 
out bis  consent. 

Browne  has,  indeed,  in  his  own  ]h«- 
face,  endeavoured  to  secure  himself  ftom 
rigorous  examination,  by  alleging,  that 
"  many  things  are  delivered  rhetorically, 
many  expressions  merely  tropical,  and 
therefore  manv  things  to  be  taken  in  a 
soft  and  flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be 
called  unto  the  rigid  test  of  reason.** 
The  first  glance  upon  his  book  will  hi- 
deed  discover  examples  of  this  liberty 
of  thought  and  expressk>n :  "  I  could  be 
content,**  says  he, "  to  be  nothing  almoBt 
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to  eternity,  If  I  might  enjoy  my  Savionr 
at  the  last/'  He  bat  little  acqaaintance 
with  the  acateneu  of  Browne,  who  bos- 
pects  him  of  a  serioos  opinion,  thai  any 
tnmg  can  be  "  almost  eternal/'  or  that 
any  time  beginning  and  ending  i«  not 
infinitely  leu  than  infinite  daration. 

In  this  book  he  speaks  moch,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  Digby,  too  much  of  him- 
self ;  bat  with  sach  generality  and  con- 
ciseness as  affords  very  little  light  to  his 
biographer:  he  declares,  that,  besides 
the  dialects  of  different  provinces,  he 
anderstood  six  langnages ;  that  he  was 
no  stranger  to  astronomy ;  and  that  he 
bad  seen  several  countries;  hot  what 
most  awakens  cariosity  is,  his  solemn 
assertion,  that  "  his  life  has  been  a  mi- 
racle of  thirty  years;  which  to  relate 
were  not  history,  bat  a  piece  of  poetry, 
and  wonkl  soond  like  a  fable." 

There  is  nndonbtedly  a  sense  in  which 
all  life  is  miracolons,  as  it  is  an  nnion  of 
powers  of  which  we  can  image  no  con- 
nexion, a  sneeession  of  motions  of  which 
the  first  caase  most  be  sapernatoral ;  bat 
life,  thus  explained,  whatever  it  may 
have  of  miracle,  will  have  nothing  of 
fable;  and,  therefore,  the  author  an- 
doabtedly  had  regard  to  something,  by 
which  he  imagined  himself  distingoished 
from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Of  these  wonders,  however,  the  view 
that  can  be  now  taken  of  his  life  offers 
no  appearance.  The  coarse  of  his  edu- 
cation was  like  that  of  others,  such  as 
pot  him  little  in  the  way  of  extraordi- 
nary casualties.  A  scholastic  and  aca- 
demical life  is  very  uniform ;  and  has, 
indeed,  more  safety  than  pleasure.  A 
traveller  has  greater  opportunities  of  ad- 
venture ;  but  Browne  traversed  no  nn- 
koown  seas,  or  Arabian  deserts:  and, 
surely,  a  man  may  visit  France  and  Italy, 
reside  at  Montpellier  and  Padua,  and  at 
last  take  his  degree  at  Leyden,  without 
any  thing  miraculous.  What  it  was  that 
would,  if  it  was  related,  sound  so  poetical 
9nd  fabulous,  we  are  left  to  guess ;  I  be- 
lieve without  hope  of  guessing  rightly. 
The  wonders  probably  were  transacted 
in  his  own  mind ;  sel^love,  cooperating 
with  an  imagination  vigorous  and  fertile 
as  that  of  Browne,  will  find  or  make  ob- 
jects of  astonishment  in  every  man's  life : 
and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  haman  being, 
however  hid  in  the  crowd,  finom  the  ob- 
servation  of  his  fellow-mortals,  who,  if 
he  has  leisure  and  disposition  to  recollect 
his  own  thoughts  and  actions,  will  not 
conclude  his  life  in  some  sort  a  miracle, 
and  imagine  himself  distinguished  from 
all  the  rest  of  his  species  by  many  dis- 
criminations of  nature  or  of  fortune. 


author  to  new  nndertakineB.  A  gentle- 
man of  Cambridge,  whose  name  was 
Meny weather,  turned  it  not  ineleeantly 
into  Latin ;  and  from  his  version  it  was 
again  trandated  into  Italian,  German, 
Patch,  and  French;  and  at  Strasburg 
the  Latin  translation  was  published  with 
large  notes,  by  Lenuus  Nicholaus  Moli- 
fanns.  Of  the  English  annotations,  which 
in  all  the  editions  from  1644  accompany 
the  book,  the  author  is  unknown. 

Of  Merry  weather,to  whose  zeal  Browne 
was  so  mach  indebted  for  the  sadden  ex. 
tension  of  his  renown,  I  know  nothings 
but  that  he  published  a  small  treatise  for 
the  instruction  of  young  persons  in  the 
attainment  of  a  Latin  style.  He  printed 
his  translation  in  Holland  with  some  dif- 
ficulty. The  first  printer  to  whom  he 
offered  it  carried  it  to  Salmasius,  "  who 
laid  it  bv,"  says  he,  "  in  sute  for  three 
months,^'  and  then  discouraged  its  pub- 
lication ;  it  was  afterwards  rejected  by 
two  other  printers,  and  at  last  was  re- 
ceived by  Hackius. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  book  raised 
the  author,  as  is  usual,  many  admirers 
and  many  enemies ;  but  we  know  not  of 
more  than  one  professed  answer,  written 
under  the  title  of  Medicua  Me^icatua, 
by  Alexander  Ross,  which  was  univer- 
sally  neglected  by  the  world. 

At  the  time  when  this  book  was  pub- 
lished. Dr.  Browne  resided  at  Norwich,, 
where  he  had  settled  in  1636,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Dr.  Lushington  his  tutor,  wbo 
was  then  rector  of  Barnham  Westgate  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  recorded  by 
Wood,  that  his  practice  was  very  exten- 
sive, and  that  many  patients  resorted  to 
him.  In  1637  he  was  incorporated  doctor 
of  _^ysic  in  Oxford. 

He  married  in  1641  Mrs.  Mlleham,  of 
a  good  family  in  Norfoll( ;  "  a  lady," 
says  Whitefoot,  **  of  sqch  symmetrical 
proportion  to  her  worthy  husband,  both 
in  the  graces  of  her  body  and  mind,  that 
they  seemed  to  come  together  by  a  kind 
of  natural  magnetism*" 

This  marriage  could  not  bat  draw  the; 
raillery  of  contemporary  wits  upon  a 
man,  who  had  just  been  wishing  in  hit, 
new  book,  "  that  we  might  procreate 
like  trees,  without  conjunction;"  and 
had  lately  declared,  that  "  the  whole 
world  was  made  for  man,  but  only  the 
twelfth  part  of  man  for  woman ;"  and, 
that  **  man  is  the  whole  world,  but  wo- 
man only  the  rib  or  crooked  part  of 
man." 

Whether  the  lady  had  been  yet  in- 
formed  of  these  contemptuous  positions^ 
or  whether  she  was  pleased  with  the 
conquest  of  so  formidable  a  rebel,  and  - 
The  success  of  this  performance  was   considered  it  as  a  double  triumph,  to  a' 
such  as  might  naturally  encourage  the  tract  to  OMich  m^rit,  and  overcome 
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powerfnl  prejodices;  or  whether,  like 
most  others,  she  married  upon  mingled 
motives,  between  convenience  and  in- 
clination ;  she  had,  however,  no  reason 
to  repent,  for  she  lived  happily  with 
him  one-and-forty  years,  and  bore  him 
ten  children,  of  whom  one  son  and  three 
daughters  outlived  their  parents :  she  sur- 
vived him  two  years,  and  passed  her 
widowhood  in  plenty,  if  not  in  opulence. 

Btrowne  having  now  entered  the  world 
as  an  author,  and  experienced  the  de- 
lights of  praise  and  molestations  of  cen- 
sure, probably  found  his  dread  of  the 
public  eye  diminished ;  and,  therefore, 
Ivas  not  long  before  he  trusted  his  name 
to  the  critics  a  second  time :  for  in  1646 
he  printed  Inquiries  into  vulgar  and  com- 
mon Errors ;  a  work,  which  as  it  arose 
not  from  fancy  and  invention,  but  from 
observation  and  books,  and  contained  not 
a  single  discourse  of  one  continued  tenor, 
of  which  the  latter  part  arose  from  the 
former,  but  an  enumeration  of  many  un- 
connected particulars,  must  have  been 
the  collection  of  years,  and  the  elTect  of 
a  design  early  formed  and  long  pursued, 
to  which  his  remarks  had  been  conti- 
nually referred,  and  which  arose  gra- 
dually to  its  present  bulk  by  the  daily 
aggregation  of  new  particles  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  indeed  to  be  wished,  that 
he  had  longer  delayed  the  publication, 
and  added  what  the  remaining  part  of 
his  life  might  have  furnished :  the  thirty- 
six  years  which  he  spent  afterwards  in 
study  and  experience,  would  doubtless 
have  made  large  additions  to  an  Inquiry 
into  vulgar  Errors.  He  published  in  1673 
the  sixth  edition,  with  some  improve- 
ments ;  but  I  think  rather  with  explica- 
tion of  what  be  had  already  written,  than 
any  new  heads  of  disquisition.  But  with 
the  work,  such  as  the  author,  whether 
hindered  from  continuing  it  by  eagerness 
of  praise,  or  weariness  of  labour,  thought 
fit  to  give,  we  must  be  content ;  and  re- 
member, that  in  all  sublunary  things 
there  is  something  to  be  wished  which 
we  must  wish  in  vain. 

This  book,  like  his  former,  wasreceived 
^ith  great  applause,  was  answered  by 
Alexander  Ross,  and  translated  into 
Dutch  and  German,  and  not  many  years 
ago  into  French.  It  might  now  be  proper, 
had  not  the  favour  with  which  it  was  at 
first  received  filled  the  kingdom  with 
copies,  to  reprint  it  with  notes,  partly 
supplemental,  and  partly  emendatory, 
to  subjoin  those  discoveries. which  the 
industry  of  the  last  age  has  made,  and 
correct  those  mistakes  which  the  author 
has  committed  not  by  idleness  or  negli- 
gence, but  for  want  of  Boyle's  and  New- 
n's  philosophy. 

^e  appears  indeed  to  have  been  willing 


to  pay  labour  for  tmlb.  Having  beard 
a  flying  rumour  of  sympathetic  needles, 
by  which,  suspended  over  a  circular  al- 
phabet, distant  friends  or.  lovers  might 
correspond,  he  procured  two  such  alpha- 
bets to  be  made,  touched  his  needles 
with  the  same  magnet,  and  placed  them 
upon  proper  spindles :  the  result  was, 
that  when  he  moved  one  of  his  needles, 
the  other,  instead  of  taking  by  sympathy 
the  same  direction,  "  stood  like  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules."  That  it  continued 
motionless,  will  be  easily  believed  ;  and 
most  men  would  have  been  content  to 
believe  it,  without  the  labour  of  so  hope- 
less an  experiment.  Browne  might  him- 
self have  obtained  the  same  conviction 
by  a  method  less  operose,  if  he  had  thmst 
his  needles  through  corks,  and  set  them 
afloat  in  two  basins  of  water. 

Notwithstanding  his  zeal  to  detect  old 
errors,  he  seems  not  very  easy  to  admit 
new  positions ;  for  he  never  mentions  the 
motion  of  the  earth  but  with  contempt 
and  ridicule,  though  the  opinion,  which 
admits  it,  was  then  growing  popular,  and 
was  surely  plausible,  even  before  it  was 
confirmed  by  later  observations. 

The  reputation  of  Browne  encouraged 
some  low  writer  to  publish,  under  his 
name,  a  book  called,  Nature's  Cabinet 
unlocked,  translated,  according  to  Wood, 
from  the  physics  of  Magirus ;  of  which 
Browne  took  care  to  clear  himself,  by 
modestly  advertising,  that  **  if  any  man 
bad  been  benefited  by  it,  he  was  not  so 
ambitious  as  to  challenge  the  hononr  there- 
of, as  having  no  hand  in  that  work." 

In  1658,  the  discovery  of  some  ancient 
urns  in  Norfolk  gave  him  occasion  to 
wriie  Hydriotaphia,  Urn-burial,  or  a 
Discourse  of  Sepulchral  Urns,  in  which 
he  treats  with  his  usual  learning  on  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  nations  ;  ex- 
hibits their  various  treatment  of  the  dead ; 
and  examines  the  substances  found  in 
his  Norfolcian  urns.  There  is,  perhaps, 
none  of  bis  works  which  better  exem- 
plifies his  reading  or  memory.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined,  how  many  par- 
ticulars he  has  amassed  together,  in  a 
treatise  which  seems  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally written ;  and  for  which,  there- 
fore, no  materials  could  have  been  pre- 
viously collected.  It  is  indeed,  like  other 
treatises  of  antiquity,  rather  for  curiosity 
than  use ;  for  it  is  of  small  importance 
to  know  which  nation  buried  their  dead 
in  the  ground,  which  threw  them  into 
the  sea,  or  which  gave  them  to  birds  abd 
beasts ;  when  the  practice  of  cremation 
began,  or  when  it  was  disused ;  whether 
the  bones  of  different  persons  were 
mingled  in  the  same  urn ;  what  obla- 
tions were  thrown  into  the  pyre ;  or  bow 
the  ashes  of  the  body  were  distinguished 
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ttom  thote  of  other  substances.  Of  the 
Qselessoess  of  these  inquiries,  Browne 
seems  not  to  have  been  ignorant ;  and, 
therefore,  concludes  them  with  an  ob- 
servation which  can  never  be  too  fre- 
qoently  recollected : 

"'  All  or  most  apprehensions  rested  in 
opinions  of  some  future  being,  which,  ig- 
norantly  or  coldly  believed,  l>egat  those 
perverted  conceptions,  ceremonies,  say. 
logs,  which  Christians  pity  or  laugh  at. 
Happy  are  they,  which  live  not  in  that 
disadvantage  of  time,  when  men  could 
sav  little  for  futurity,  but  from  reason  ; 
'whereby  the  noblest  mind  fell  often  upon 
doubtful  deaths,  and  melancholy  dissolu- 
tions :  with  these  hopes  Socrates  warmed 
his  doubtful  spirits  against  the  cold  potion ; 
and  Cato,  before  he  durst  give  the  fatal 
stroke,  spent  part  of  the  night  in  reading 
the  immortality  of  Pkito,  thereby  con- 
firming his  wavering  hand  unto  the  ani- 
mosity of  that  attempt. 

**  It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melan- 
choly can  throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  he 
is  at  the  end  of  his  nature ;  or  that  there 
is  no  further  state  to  come,  unto  which 
this  seems  progressional,  and  otherwise 
made  in  vain ;  without  this  accomplish- 
ment, the  natural  expectation  and  desire 
of  such  a  state  were  but  fallacy  in  nature : 
unsatisfied  considerators  would  quarrel 
at  the  justness  of  the  constitution,  and 
rest  content  that  Adam  had  fHllen  lower, 
whereby,  by  knowing  no  other  original, 
and  deeper  ignorance  of  themselves,  they 
might  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
inferior  creatures;  who  in  tranquillity 
possess  their  constitutions,  as  having  not 
the  apprehension  to  deplore  their  own  na- 
tures ;  and  being  flramed  below  the  cir- 
cumference of  these  hopes  of  cognition 
of  better  thinjrs,  the  wisdom  of  God  hath 
necessitated  their  contentment.  But  the 
superior  ingredient  and  obscured  part  of 
ourselves,  whereto  all  present  felicities 
afford  no  resting  contentment,  will  be 
able  at  last  to  tell  us  we  are  more  than 
our  present  selves;  and  evacuate  such 
hopes  in  the  fruition  of  their  own  accom- 
plishments." 

To  his  treatise  on  Um*bnrial  was  added 
The  Garden  of  Gyrus,  or  the  Quincnnxial 
Lozenge,  or  Network  Plantation  of  the 
Ancients,  artificially,  naturally,  mysti- 
cally considered.  This  discourse  he  be- 
gins with  the  Sacred  Garden,  in  which 
the  first  man  was  placed ;  and  deduces 
the  practice  of  horticulture  from  the 
earliest  accounts  of  antiquity  to  the  time 
of  the  Persian  Cyrus,  the  first  man  whom 
we  actually  know  to  have  planted  a 
quincunx ;  which,  however,  our  author 
is  inclined  to  believe  of  longer  date,  and 
not  only  discovers  it  in  the  description 
Of  the  banging  gardens  of  Babyk>n,  but 


seems  willing  to  believe,  and  to  persuade 
his  reader,  that  it  was  practised  by  the 
feeders  on  vegetables  before  the  flood. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasing  perform- 
ances have  been  produced  by  learning 
and  genius  exercised  upon  subjects  of 
little  importance.  It  seems  to  have  been 
in  all  ages  the  pride  of  wit,  to  show  how 
it  could  exalt  the  low,  and  amplify  the 
little.  To  speak  not  inadequately  of 
things  really  and  naturally  great,  is  a 
task  not  only  difficult  but  disagreeable  ; 
because  the  writer  is  degraded  in  his  own 
eyes  by  standing  in  comparison  with  his 
subject,  to  which  he  can  hope  to  add  ' 
nothing  from  his  imagination  :  but  it  is 
a  perpetual  triumph  of  fancy  to  expand 
a  scanty  theme,  to  raise  glittering  ideas 
from  obscure  properties,  and  to  produce 
to  the  world  an  object  of  wonder  to 
which  nature  had  contributed  little.  To 
this  ambition,  perhaps,  we  owe  the  frogs 
of  Homer,  the  gnat  and  the  bees  of 
Yir^l,  the  butterfly  of  Spenser,  the  sha- 
dow of  Woweros,  and  the  quincunx  of 
Browne. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  sport  of 
fancy,  he  considers  every  production  of 
art  and  nature  in  which  he  could  find 
any  decussation  or  approaches  to  the 
form  of  a  quincunx ;  and  as  a  man  once 
resolved  upon  ideal  discoveries  seldom 
searches  long  in  vain,  he  finds  his  fa- 
vourite figure  in  almost  every  thing, 
whether  natural  or  invented,  ancient  or 
modern,  rude  or  artificial,  sacred  and 
civil,  so  that  a  reader,  not  watchful 
against  the  power  of  his  infusions,  wou  Id- 
imagine  that  decussation  was  the  great 
business  of  the  world,  and  that  nature 
and  art  had  no  other  purpose  than  to 
exemplify  and  imitate  a  qnmcnnx. 

To  show  the  excellence  of  this  figure 
he  enumerates  all  its  properties;  and 
finds  in  it  almost  every  thing  of  use  or 
pleasure :  and  to  show  how  readily  he 
supplies  what  he  cannot  find,  one  in- 
stance may  be  sufficient :  **  though  there- 
in,'' says  he,  "  we  meet  not  with  right 
angles, yet  every  rhombus  containing  four 
angles  equal  unto  two  right,  it  virtually 
contains  two  right  in  every  one." 

The  fanciful  sports  of  great  minds  are 
never  without  some  advantage  to  know- 
ledge. Browne  has  interspersed  many 
curious  observations  on  the  form  of  plants, 
and  the  laws  of  vegetation ;  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  accurate  observer  of 
the  modes  of  germination,  and  to  have 
watched  with  great  nicety  the  evolution 
of  the  parts  of  plants  from  their  seminal 
principles. 

He  is  then  naturally  led. to  treat  of  the 

I  number  Five;  and  finds,  that  by  this 
number  many  things  are  circumscribed  '- 
that  there  are  five  kinds  of  vegetable  pv 
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J  Are  teetkHM  of  a  eone,  fire 
orders  of  arcbitectare,  and  flre  acU  of  a 
play.  And  observing  that  fire  was  the 
ancient  conjugal  or  wedding  namher,  he 
proceeds  to  a  specalation  which  I  shall 
give  in  his  own  words ;  "  the  andeat 
Diunerists  made  oat  the  conjagal  naniher 
by  two  and  three,  the  first  parity  and 
imparity,  the  active  and  passive  digits, 
the  material  and  formal  principals  in  ge- 
nerative societies." 

These  are  all  the  tracts  which  he  pnb. 
llshed.  Bat  many  papers  were  fovnd  in 
his  closet :  "  some  of  them,*'  says  White- 
foot,  "  designed  for  the  press,  were  often 
transcribed  and  corrected  by  bis  o^ 
band,  after  the  fashion  of  great  and 
carions  writera." 

Of  these,  two  coHectioos  have  been  pnb- 
lished ;  one  by  Dr.  Tennison,  the  other 
in  173S  by  a  nameless  editor.  Whether 
the  one  or  the  ottier  selected  those  pieces 
which  the  author  would  have  preferred, 
cannot  be  known  i  but  they  have  both 
the  merit  of  giving  to  mankind  what  was 
too  valuable  to  be  suppressed ;  and  what 
might,  without  their  interposition,  have 
perhaps  perished  among  other  Innume- 
rable labours  of  learned  men,  or  have 
been  burnt  In  a  scarcity  of  fiel  like  the 
papers  of  Pelrecins. 

The  first  of  these  posthumons  treatises 
contains  '  Observations  upon  several 
Planu  menUoned  in  Seriptare.'  These 
remarks,  though  thev  do  not  immediately 
either  rectify  the  faidi  or  refine  the  mo- 
rals of  the  reader,  yet  are  by  no  means 
to  be  censured  as  snperflnoas  niceties,  or 
useless  speculations ;  for  they  often  show 
some  propriety  of  description,  or  ele- 
gance of. allusion,  utterly  undlscoverable 
to  readers  not  drilled  in  oriental  botany ; 
and  are  often  of  more  important  use,  as 
they  remove  some  dlfllcnlty  fh>m  narra- 
tives, or  some  obscarity  ftom  precepts. 

The  next  is,  of  <  Garlands,  or  Coronary 
and  Garland  Plants;'  a  subject  merely 
of  learned  cariosity,  without  any  other 
and  than  the  pleasure  of  reflecUng  on 
ancient  customs,  or  on  the  industry  with 
which  stodious  men  have  endeavoured 
to  recover  them. 

The  next  is  a  fetter,  *  On  the  Fishes 
eaten  by  onr  Saviour  with  his  Disciples, 
after  his  Resurrection  from  the  Dead ;' 
which  contains  no  determinate  resolution 
of  the  question,  what  they  were,  for  in- 
deed it  cannot  be  determined.  All  the 
information  that  diligence  or  learning 
could  supfdy  consists  In  an  enumeration 
of  the  fishes  produced  in  the  waters  of 
Judea. 

Then  follow,  'Answers  to  certain  Que- 
ries about  Pishes,  Birds,  and  Insects ;' 
and  '  A  Letter  of  Hawks  and  Falconry, 
ancient  and  modem;'  in  the  first  of 


which  be  gives  the  proper  iBtopretaHea 
of  some  ancient  names  of  animab,  eoss- 
monly  mistaken ;  and  in  the  other  has 
some  carious  observati<«8  on  tlse  art  of 
hawking,  which  he  eonsiders  as  a  prac- 
tice unknown  to  the  ancfenta.  I  believe 
all  oor  sports  of  the  field  are  of  Gothic 
original ;  the  ancients  neither  hanted  by 
tlie  scent,  nor  seemed  mnch  to  have  prac- 
tised horsemanship  as  an  exercise ;  and 
though  in  their  works  tliere  is  mention 
of  aueupiwm  and  fUeaHo,  they  aeem  no 
more  to  have  been  considered  as  diver- 
sions, than  agriculture  or  any  other  ma- 
nual laboar. 

In  two  more  lettors  he  speaks  of  the 
Cymbals  of  the  Hebrews,  bat  vritboat 
any  satisflKtory  determination;  and  of 
rtiptdie  or  gradual  verses,  that  is,  of 
verses  beginning  with  a  word  of  one 
syllable,  and  proceeding  hy  vrords  of 
which  each  has  a  syllable  more  than  the 
former;  as, 

**  O  DeiM,  setcmc  stationis  conciliator;" 
Auaomca. 

and  after  this  manner  poraaing  the  hint, 
be  mentions  many  other  restrained  me- 
thods of  versifying,  to  which  Jndnstrioas 
ignorance  has  sometimes  volnntarily  sub- 
jected itself. 

Hiarfiext  attempt  is,  '  On  Lang:aagcs, 
and  particniariy  the  Saxon  Tongue.'  He 
discoarses  with  great  learning  and  gene- 
rally with  great  justness,  of  the  deriva- 
tion and  changes  of  langaages ;  but,  like 
other  men  of  mnltlAirioaa  learning,  he 
receives  some  notions  withont  examina- 
tion. Thus  he  observes,  according  to 
the  popular  opinion,  that  the  Spaniards 
have  retained  so  much  Latin,  as  to  be 
able  to  compose  sentences  that  shall  be 
at  once  grammatically  Latin  and  Cas- 
tilian :  this  will  appear  very  aniikely  to 
a  man  that  considers  the  Spanish  termi- 
nations; and  Howel,who  was  eminently 
skilfol  In  the  three  provincial  langaages, 
declares  that  after  many  essays  he  never 
could  effect  it. 

The  principal  design  of  this  letter  is  to 
show  the  afltoity  between  the  modern 
English  and  the  ancient  Saxon ;  and  he 
observes,  very  rightly,  that "  though  wq 
have  borrowed  many  sabstantives,  adjec- 
tives, and  some  verbs,  firom  the  French ; 
yet  the  great  body  of  numerals,  anxiHary 
verbs,  articles,'  pronouns,  adverbs,  con- 
junctions, and  prepositions,  which  are 
the  dbtinguishing  and  lasting  parts  of  a 
language,  remain  with  ns  Arom  the 
Saxon." 

To  prove  this  position  more  evidently, 
l|e  has  drawn  up  a  short  discourse  of  six 
paragraphs,  in  Saxon  and  English;  of 
which  every  word  Is  the  same  in  both 
langaages,  excepting  the   termination^ 
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and  orthography.  The  words  are,  in- 
deed, Saxon,  bat  the  phraseology  it 
Bngliab;  and,  I  think,  would  not  have 
boen  anderstood  by  Bede  or  Blfrie,  not< 
withstanding  the  oonfidenoe  of  onr  au- 
thor. He  has,  however,  sufficient  ly  proved 
Itis  position,  that  the  English  resembles 
its  parental  language  more  than  any  mo* 
dem  Enropean  dialect. 

There  remain  five  tracts  of  this  collec- 
tion yet  nnmentioned ;  one, '  Of  artificial 
Hills,  Mounts,  or  Barrows,  in  England ;' 
in  reply  to  an  interrogatory  letter  of 
B-  B.  whom  the  writers  of  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  suppose  to  be,  if  rightly 
printed,  W.  D.  or  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
one  of  Browne's  correspondents.  These 
^re  declared  by  Browne,  in  concurrence, 
I  think,  with  all  other  antiquaries,  to  be 
fior  the  most  part  funeral  monuments. 
He  proves,  that  both  the  Danes  and 
Saxons  buried  their  men  of  eminence 
nnder  piles  of  earth,  **  which  admitting/' 
says  be,  "  neither  ornament,  epitaph, 
Qor  inscription,  may,  if  earthquakes 
spare  them,  outlast  other  monuments: 
obelisks  have  their  term«  and  pyramids 
will  tumble ;  but  these  mountainous  mo- 
numents may  stand,  and  are  like  to  have 
the  same  period  with  the  earth.'* 

In  the  next,  he  answers  two  geogra- 
phical questions ;  mie  oonceminK  Troas, 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  which  he  determines  to  be  the 
city  built  near  the  ancient  Ilium ;  and 
the  other  concerning  the  Bead  Sea,  of 
which  he  gives  the  same  account  with 
other  writera. 

Another  letter  treats  '  Of  the  Answers 
of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  to 
Croesus  king  of  Lydia.'  In  this  tract 
nothing  deserves  notice,  more  than  that 
Browne  considers  the  oracles  as  evidently 
and  indabitably  supernatural,  and  founds 
all  his  disquisition  upon  that  postulate. 
He  wonders  why  the  physiok>eists  of  old, 
having  such  means  of  instruction,  did  not 
inauire  into  the  secrets  of  nature:  but 
judiciously  concludes,  that  such  questions 
would  probably  have  been  vain ;  "  fbr 
in  maltera  cognoscible,  and  formed  for 
onr  disquisition,  our  industry  must  be 
car  oracle,  and  reason  our  Apollo." 

The  pieces  that  remain  are,  '  A  Pro^ 
phecy  concerning  theftiture  State  of  seve- 
ral Nations ;'  in  which  Browne  plainly 
discovers  his  expectation  to  be  the  same 
with  that  entertained  lately  with  more 
confidence  by  Dr.  Berkely,  "  that  Ame- 
rica will  be  the  seat  of  the  fifth  empire,'* 
and.  Jifiueum  clau$um,  Hve  Bibliothsca 
abseonditaj  in  which  the  author  amuses 
himself  with  imagining  the  existenoe  of 
books  and  curiosities,  either  never  in 
iMing,  or  inreooverably  lost. 

These  pieces  I  have  recounted  m  they 


are  ranged  in  Tenison'a  collection,  be- 
cause the  editor  has  given  no  account  of 
the  time  at  which  any  of  them  were 
written*  Some  of  them  are  of  little  va- 
lue, more  than  as  they  gratify  the  mind 
with  the  picture  of  a  great  scholar,  turn-, 
ing  his  learning  into  amusement;  Or 
show  upon  how  great  a  variety  of  in- 
quiries the  same  mind  has  been  success- 
fullv  employed. 

The  other  collection  of  his  posthnmons 
pieces,  published  in  octavo,  London,  1722, 
contains  *  Bepertorium ;  or  some  Account 
of  the  Tombs  and  Monuments  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Norwich ;'  where,  as  Tenison 
observes,  there  is  not  matter  proportionate 
to  the  skill  of  the  autiquair. 

The  other  pieces  are, '  Answers  to  Sir 
William  Dugdale's  Inquiries  about  the 
Fens ;  a  Letter  concerning  Ireland ;  an- 
other relating  to  Urns  newTv  discovered ; 
some  short  Strictures  on  different  Sub- 
jects; and  a  Letter  to  a  IViend  on  the 
ith  of  his  intimate  Friend,'  pnbUshed 


jects; 
Deatl 


sinely  by  the  author's  son  in  160Q. 

There  is  inserted,  in  the  Biogn, 
Britannica,  a  '  Letter  containing  Instruc- 


tions for  the  Study  of  Physic ;'  which, 
with  the  essays  here  offered  to  the  public, 
completes  the  works  of  Dr.  Browne. 

To  the  life  of  this  learned  man,  there 
remains  little  to  be  added,  but  that  in 
1665  he  was  chosen  honorary  fellow  of 
the  college  of  physicians,  as  a  man, 
"  Yirtute  et  Uteris  ornatissimus; — emi- 
nently embellished  with  literature  and 
virtue :"  and,  in  1671,  received,  at  Nor« 
wich,  the  honour  of  knighthood  flpom 
Charles  II*  a  prince,  who,  with  mahy 
frailties  and  vices,  had  yet  skill  to  dis- 
cover excellence,  and  virtue  to  reward 
it  with  such  honorary  distinctions  at  least 
as  cost  him  nothing,  yet,  conferred  by  a 
king  so  judicious  and  so  much  beloved, 
had  the  power  of  giving  merit  new  lustre 
and  greater  popularity. 

Thus  he  lived  in  high  reputation,  till 
in  his  seventy-sixth  year  he  was  seized 
with  a  colic,  which,  after  having  tortured 
him  about  a  week,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
at  Norwich,  on  his  birthday,  October  19, 
1689*.  Some  of  his  last  words  were 
expressions  of  submission  to  the  will  of 
Qod,  and  fearlessness  of  death* 

He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Pe^ 
ter,  Mancroft,  in  Norwich,  with  this  in* 
scription  on  a  mural  monument,  placed 
on  the  south  pillar  of  the  altar ; 
M.S. 
Hie  sims  est  Thomas  Baowif  a,  M.  p. 
Et  Biile^. 
,  Londini 


Generosa  Ainitlia  apnd  ijpt«a 

In  agrs  Cetiriensi  oriando*. 

icbola  prinum  Wintonieosi,  post^a 

lo  Coll.  Pembr. 


a  Browne's  itomaias.  Wbitefoot* 
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Apad  OxoBienws  booif  Uteris 

HMd  ieviter  imbatut; 

In  arb«  h«c  Nordoricensi  medfcinam 

Arte  eg refia,  et  felici  tncceMu  profcMtu; 

Scriptit  quibtt*  litiili,  Rruoio  Mbdioi 

Et  Pbscdodoxu  Epidbuica  aliiMiae 

Per  orbem  notiMimiu. 

VirpradentiMlmut,intefferriniuii,doctiuimiu; 

Obiit  Octob.  19, 1IW3. 

Pie  ptMuit  DMettiMirot  coiOux 

Du.  Dorodi.  Br. 

Near  the  foot  of  this  pillar 
Lie*  Sir  Thomat  Browne,  kt.  and  doctor  io 

Author  of  Religio  Medic',  and  other  learned 

book«, 
Who  practised  physic  in  the  city  «  years. 
And  died  Oct.  1683,  in  the  mh  year  of  bis  af  e. 

In  memory  of  whom. 
Dame  Dorothy  Browne  who  had  bio  his  affec- 
tionate 
Wife  47  years,  caused  this  monument  to  be 
Erected. 

Besides  his  lady,  wlio  died  in  1685,  he 
left  a  son  and  three  daaghters.  Of  the 
daogbters  nothing  very  remarlcable  is 
known ;  but  his  son,  Edward  Browne, 
reanires  a  particular  mention. 

He  was  bom  abontthe  year  1642 ;  and, 
after  having  passed  throngh  the  classes 
of  the  school  at  Norwich,  became  bache- 
lor of  physic  at  Cambridge ;  and,  after^ 
wards  removing  to  Merton  College  in 
Oxford,  was  admitted  there  to  the  same 
degree,  and  afterwards  made  a  doctor. 
In  1668  he  visited  part  of  Germany ; 
and  in  the  year  following  made  a  wider 
excursion  into  Anstria,  Hungary,  and 
Thessaly ;  where  the  Turkish  sultan  then 
kept  his  court  at  Larissa.  He  afterwards 
passed  throngh  Italy.  His  skill  in  natu- 
ral history  made  him  particularly  atten- 
tive to  mines  and  metallurgy.  Upon  his 
return  he  published  an  account  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  had  passed  ; 
which  I  have  heard  commended  by  a 
learned  traveller,  who  has  visited  many 
places  after  him,  as  written  with  scru- 
pulous and  exact  veracity,  such  as  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  book 
of  the  same  kind.  But  whatever  it  may 
contribute  to  the  instruction  of  a  natu- 
ralist, I  cannot  recommend  it  as  likely  to 
give  much  pleasure  to  common  readers; 
for  whether  it  be  that  the  world  is  very 
nniform,  and  therefore  he  who  is  resolved 
to  adhere  to  truth  will  have  few  novelties 
to  relate ;  or  that  Dr.  Browne  was,  by 
the  train  of  his  studies,  led  to  inquire 
tnost  after  those  things  by  which  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  is  little  affected  ; 
a  great  part  of  bis  book  seems  to  contain 
very  unimportant  accounts  of  his  passage 
from  one  place  where  he  saw  little,  to 
another  where  he  saw  no  more. 

Upon  his  return,  he  practised  physic 
in  London  ;  was  made  physician  first  to 
Charles  II.  and  afterwards,  in  1682,  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  About  the 


same  time  he  joined  his  name  to  those 
of  many  other  eminent  men,  in  *'  a  trans- 
lation of  Platarch's  Lives.''  He  waa 
first  censor,  then  elect,  and  treasarer  of 
the  college  of  physicians ;  of  which  in 
1705  he  was  chosen  president,  and  held 
his  office  till  in  1708  he  died  in  a  degree 
of  estimation  suitable  to  a  man  so  va- 
riously accomplished,  that  King  Charles 
had  honoured  him  with  this  panegyric, 
that  "  he  was  as  learned  as  any  of  the 
college,  and  as  well  bred  as  any  of  the 
court." 

Of  every  great  and  eminent  character, 
part  breaks  forth  into  public  view,  and 
part  lies  hid  in  don>estie  privacy.  Those 
qualities,  which  have  been  exerted  in 
any  known  and  lasting  performances, 
may,  at  any  distance  of  time,  be  traced 
and  estimated;  but  silent  excellencies 
are  soon  forgotten ;  and  Ihoseminnte  pe- 
culiarities which  discriminate  every  man 
from  all  others,  if  they  are  not  recorded 
bv  those  whom  personal  knowledge  en- 
ables to  observe  them,  are  irrecoverably- 
lost.  This  mutilation  of  character  roust 
have  happened,,  among  many  others,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  had  it  not  been  de- 
lineated by  his  friend  Mr.  Whitefoot, 
**  who  esteemed  it  an  especial  favour 
of  Providence,  to  have  had  a  particular 
acquaintance  with  him  for  two  thirds  of 
his  life."  Part  of  his  observations  I 
shall  therefore  copy. 

**  For  a  character  of  his  person,  his 
complexion  and  hair  was  answerable  to 
his  name;  his  stature  was  moderate,  and 
habit  of  body  neither  fat  nor  lean,  bat 

'*  In  his  habit  of  clothing,  he  had  an 
aversion  to  all  finery,  and  affected  plain- 
ness both  in  the  fashion  and  ornaments. 
He  ever  wore  a  cloak,  or  boots,  when 
few  others  did.  He  kept  himself  always 
very  warm,  and  thought  it  most  safe  so 
to  do,  though  he  never  loaded  himself 
with  such  a  multitude  of  garments,  as 
Suetonius  reports  of  Augustus,  enough  to 
clothe  a  good  family. 

*'  The  horizon  of  his  understanding  was 
much  larger  than  the  hemisphere  of  the 
world :  all  that  was  visible  in  the  hea- 
vens he  comprehended  so  well,  that  few 
that  are  under  them  knew  so  much :  he 
could  tell  the  number  of  the  visible  stars 
in  his  horizon,  and  call  them  all  by  their 
names  that  had  any ;  and  of  the  earth  be 
had  such  a  minute  and  exact  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  as  if  he  had  been  by 
Divine  Providence  ordained  surveyor- 
general  of  the  whole  terrestrial  orb,  and 
its  products,  minerals,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals. He  was  so  curious  a  botanist, 
that,  besides  the  specifical  distinctions, 
he  made  nice  and  elaborate  observations, 
equally  useftil  as  entertaining. 
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"  His  memory,  though  not  so  eminent 
as  that  of  Seneca  or  Scaliger,  was  capa- 
cioQs  and  tenacioos,  fnsomnch  as  he  re- 
membered all  that  was  remarkable  in 
any  book  that  be  had  read ;  and  not  only 
knew  all  persons  again  that  he  had  ever 
seen  at  any  distance  of  time,  bnt  re- 
membered the  circumstances  of  their 
bodies,  and  their  particular  discourses 
and  speeches. 

"  In  the  Latin  poets  he  remembered 
every  thing  that  was  acute  and  pnngent : 
he  had  read  most  of  the  historians,  an- 
cient and  modem,  wherein  his  observa- 
tions were  singular,  not  taken  notice  of 
by  common  readers ;  he  was  excellent 
company  when  he  was  at  leisure,  and 
expressed  more  light  than  heat  in  the 
temper  of  his  brain. 

"  He  had  no  despotieal  power  over 
his  affections  and  passions  (that  was  a 
privilege  of  original  perfection,  forfeited 
oy  the  neglect  of  the  use  of  it),  bnt  as 
large  a  political  power  over  them,  as  any 
stoic,  or  man  of  bis  time,  whereof  he 
gave  so  great  experiment,  that  he  hath 
very  rarely  been  known  to  have  been 
overcome  with  any  of  them.  The  strong- 
est that  were  found  in  him,  both  of  the 
irascible  and  concupiscible,  were  under 
the  control  of  his  reason.  Of  admiration, 
which  is  one  of  them,  being  the  only 
product,  either  of  ignorance,  or  uncom- 
mon knowledge,  he  bad  more  and  less 
than  other  men,  upon  the  same  account 
of  his  knowing  more  than  others ;  so  that 
Chough  he  met  with  many  rarities,  he 
admired  them  not  so  much  as  others 
do. 

"  He  was  never  seen  to  be  transported 
with  mirth,  or  dejected  with  sadness ; 
always  cheerfnl,  but  rarely  merry,  at 
any  sensible  rate ;  seldom  heard  to  break 
a  jest ;  and,  when  he  did,  he  would  be 
apt  to  blush  at  the  levity  of  it :  his  gra- 
vity was  natural,  without  affectation. 

"  His  modesty  was  visible  in  a  natural 
habitual  blush,  which  was  increased  upon 
the  leaitt  occasion,  and  oft  discovered 
'Without  any  observable  cause. 

"  They  that  knew  no  more  of  him 
than  by  the  briskness  of  his  writings, 
fonnd  themselves  deceived  in  their  ex- 
pectation, when  they  came  in  his  com- 
Eany,  noting  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of 
is  aspect  and  conversation ;  so  free  from 
loquacity  or  much  talkativeness,  that  he 
was  something  difficult  to  be  engaged  in 
any  discourse :  though  when  he  was  so, 
it  was  always  singular,  and  never  trite 
or  vulgar.  Paniiroonious  in  nothing  but 
his  time,  whereof  he  made  as  much  im- 

{»rovement  with  as  little  loss  as  any  man 
n  it:  when  he  had  any  to  spare  from 
his  drudging  practice,  he  was  scarce  pa- 
tient of  any  diversion  from  his^tudy ; 


so  impatient  of  sloth  and  idleness,  that 
he  would  say,  he  could  not  do  nothing. 

"  Sir  Thomas  understood  most  of  the 
European  languages  ;  viz.  all  that  are  in 
Hutter's  Bible,  which  he  made  use  of. 
The  Latin  and  Greek  be  understood  cri- 
tically; the  Oriental  languages,  which 
never  were  vernacular  in  this  part  of  the 
worid,  he  thought  the  use  of  them  would 
not  answer  the  time  and  pains  of  learning 
them ;  yet  had  so  great  a  veneration  for 
the  matrix  of  them,  viz.  the  Hebrew, 
consecrated  to  the  oracles  of  God,  that 
he  was  not  content  to  be  totally  ignorant 
of  it ;  though  very  little  of  his  science  is 
to  be  found  in  any  books  of  that  primi- 
tive language.  And  though  much  is  said 
to  be  written  in  the  derivative  idioms  of 
that  tongue,  especially  the  Arabic,  yet 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  transitions 
wherein  he  found  nothing  admirable. 

"  In  his  religion  he  continued  in  the 
same  mind  which  he  had  declared  in  his 
first  book,  written  when  he  was  but  thirty 
years  old,  his  Religio  Medici,  wherein 
he  fully  assented  to  that  of  the  church  of 
England,  preferring  it  before  any  in  the 
world,  as  did  the  learned  Grotius.  He 
attended  the  public  service  very  con- 
stantly, when  he  was  not  withheld  by 
his  practice;  never  missed  the  sacra- 
ment in  his  parish,  if  he  were  in  town  ; 
read  the  best  English  sermons  he  could 
hear  of,  with  liberal  applause ;  and  de- 
lighted not  in  controversies.  In  his  last 
sickness,  wherein  he  continued  about  a 
week's  time,  enduring  great  pain  •of  the 
colic,  besides  a  continual  fever,  with  as 
much  patience  as  hath  been  seen  in  any 
man,  without  any  pretence  of  Stoica^ 
apathy,  animosity,  or  vanity  of  not  being 
concerned  thereat,  or  suffering  no  im- 
peachment  of  happiness— iVMi2  agis, 
dolor. 

"  His  patience  was  founded  upon  the 
christian  philosophy,  atad  a  sound' faith 
of  God's  providence,  and  a  meek  and 
holy  submission  thereunto,  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  few  words.  I  visited  him 
near  his  end,  when  he  had  not  strength 
to  hear  or  speak  much ;  the  last  words 
which  I  heard  firom  him  were,  besides 
some  expressions  of  deamess,  that  he  did 
freely  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  being 
without  fear:  he  had  often  triumphed 
over  the  king  of  terrors  in  others,  and 
given  many  repulses  in  the  defence  of 
patients;  bnt,  when  his  own  turn  came, 
he  submitted  with  a  meek,  rational,  and 
religious  courage. 

"  He  might  have  made  good  the  old 
saying  of  bat  Oalenua  opes,  had  he 
lived  in  a  place  that  could  have  afforded 
it.  But  his  indulgence  and  liberality  to 
his  children,  especially  in  their  travels, 
two  of  his  SODS  in  divers  countries,  ar 
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tw»  of  bis  <|tiiglitert  in  France,  spent 
him  more  ttian  a  little.  He  was  liberal 
in  bis  boqse  eotertainmenis  and  in  his 
charity;  he  left  a  comfortable,  bat  no 
great  estate,  both  to  his  lady  and  cbil'> 
areo,  gained  by  bis  own  iodastry. 

**  Socb  was  bis  sagacity  and  knowledge 
of  all  history,  ancient  and  modem,  and 
his  observations  thereupon  so  singnlar, 
that  it  hath  been  said,  by  them  that  icnew 
him  best,  that  if  his  profession,  and  pUce 
of  abode,  would  have  snited  his  ability, 
he  would  have  made  an  extraordinary 
man  for  the  pdvy^council,  not  much  in< 
(erior  to  the  famous  Padre  Paulo,  the 
late  Oracle  of  the  Venetian  state. 

'*  Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  son 
Of  a  prophet,  yet  in  that  facultv  which 
comes  nearest  it  he  excelled,  i,  6.  the 
Stochastic,  wherein  he  was  seldom  mis* 
taken,  as  to  future  events,  as  well  public 
«s  private ;  but  not  apt  to  discover  any 
presages  pr  superstition." 

It  Is  observable,  that  he  who  in  his 
earlier  years  had  read  all  the  books  against 
religion,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
averse  from  controversies.  To  play  with 
important  truths,  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
established  tenets,  to  subtilise  objections, 
and  elude  proof,  is  too  often  the  sport  of 
youthful  vanity,  of  which  maturer  expe- 
rienee  commonly  repents.  There  is  n 
lime  when  every  man  is  weary  of  raising 
difficulties  only  to  task  himself  with  the 
solution,  and  desires  to  enjoy  truth  with- 
out the  labour  or  hasard  of  contest. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  method  of 
encountering  these  troublesome  irrup- 
tions  of  scepticism,  with  which  inqnisi. 
tive  minds  are  frequently  harassed,  than 
that  which  Browne  declares  himself  to 
have  taken :  *'  If  there  arise  any  doubts 
in  ray  way,  I  do  forget  them ;  or  at  least 
defer  them,  till  my  better  settled  judg- 
ment, and  more  manly  reason,  be  able 
to  resolve  them ;  for  I  perceive  every 
man's  reason  is  his  best  OSdipm,  and 
will,  upon  a  reasonable  truce,  find  a  way 
to  loose  those  boqds,  wherewith  the  snb- 
tilties  of  error  have  enchained  our  more 
4exible  and  tender  judgments." 

The  foregoing  character  may  be  oon^ 
irmed  and  enlarged  by  many  passages 
in  the  Reliifio  Medici;  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, from  Whitefoot's  testimony,  that 
the-  author,  though  no  very  sparing  pane- 
gyrist of  himself,  has  not  exceeded  the 
truth,  with  respect  to  his  atuinments  or 
visible  qualities. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  interior  and 
secret  virtues,  which  a  man  may  some- 
times have  without  the  knowledge  of 
others ;  and  may  sometimes  assume  to 
himself,  without  sufficient  reasons  for  his 
opinion.  It  is  charged  upon  Browne,  by 
Vu  Watts,  as  an  instance  of  arrogant 


temerity,  that,  after  «■  long  detail  of  Ui 
attainments,  he  declares  him»elf  to  ban 
escaped  *'  the  first  and  fatber-sin  of  pride." 
A  perusal  of  the  Reli^io  Medid^mU  not 
much  contribute  to  produce  a  bdief  of 
the  author's  exemption  from  tbia  father, 
sin :  pride  is  a  vice,  which  pride  ilsdf 
inclines  every  man  to  find  im  others,  and 
to  overkKkk  iii  himself. 

As  easily  may  we  be  mistaken  in  esti. 
mating  our  own  conrage,  as  oar  owa 
humility ;  and  therefore,  when  Browse 
shows  himself  pei-snaded*  that  "  he  could 
lose  an  arm  without  a  tear,  or  witii  a  few 
groans  be  quartered  to  pieces,"  I  am  act 
sure  that  he  felt  in  himself  any  nnoouunot 
powers  of  endurance  ;  or,  indeed,  any 
thing  more  than  a  sadden  effervesceace 
of  imagination,  which,  uncertain  and  in* 
voluntary  as  it  i*>  be  mistook  for  settled 
resolution. 

**  That  there  were  not  maiqr  OKtaa^ 
that  in  a  noble  way  feared  the  face  el 
death  less  than  himself:"  he  might  like* 
wise  believe  at  a  very  easy  expense, 
while  death  was  yet  at  a  distance ;  but 
the  time  will  come  to  every  honuui  bdag, 
when  it  must  be  known  how  well  be  caa 
bear  to  die ;  and  it  has  appeared  that 
our  author's  fortitude  did  not  desert  him 
in  the  great  hour  of  trial. 

It  was  observed  by  some  of  the  le- 
markers  on  the  JReHgio  Medici,  that 
"  the  author  was  yet  alive,  and  might 
grow  worse  as  well  as  better;"  it  is 
therefore  happy,  that  this  anspicion  cm 
be  obviated  by  a  testimony  given  to  the 
continuance  of  his  virtue,  at  a  time  whn 
death  had  set  him  free  ftom  danger  cf 
change,  and  his  panegyrist  Qrom  tempta- 
tion to  flattery. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  praises  of  others, 
bot  on  his  own  writings,  that  be  is  to 
depend  for  the  esteem  of  posterity ;  of 
which  he  wilt  not  easily  be  deprived 
while  learning  shall  have  any  reverence 
ammig  men ;  for  there  is  no  science  in 
which  he  does  not  discover  some  skffl; 
and  scarce  any  kind  of  knowledge,  pro> 
fane  or  sacred,  abstruse  or  elegant,  which 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  cakivaicd 
with  success. 

His  exuberance  of  knowledge,  and  ple^ 
nitude  of  ideas,  sometimes  obstmet  the 
tendency  of  his  reasoning  and  the  clears 
ness  of  his  decisions :  on  whatever  sub- 
ject he  employed  his  mind,  there  started 
up  immediately  so  many  images  before 
him,  that  he  kwt  one  by  grasping  another. 
His  memory  supplied  him  with  so  many 
illustrations,  parallel  or  dependent  no. 
tlons,  that  he  was  always  starting  into 
oollateral  considerations;  hot  the  i 
and  vigour  of  his  pursuit  always 
delight;  and  the  reader  followa 
without  reluotaoce,  tbrough  his  muam, 
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In  tkemselvet  flowery  and  pleating,  and 
ending  at  the  point  orij^naliy  in  view. 

"  To  have  great  excellences  and  great 
JTanlta,  magrue  virtutea  nee  minora  mtia, 
1»  the  poesy/*  saya  onr  author,  *'  of  the 
best  natures."    This  poesy  may  be  pro- 


|>erly  applied  to  the  style  of  Browne :  it 
Is  vigoroDS,  but  ragged ;  it  is  learned,  bat 
pedantic ;  it  is  deep,  but  obscore ;  it 
strikes,  bat  does  not  please;  it  com- 
mands, but  does  not  aflare :  his  tropes 
are  harsh  and  his  combinations  ancoath. 
He  fell  into  an  age  in  which  onr  language 
began  to  lose  the  stability  which  it  had 
obtained  in  die  time  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
was  considered  by  every  writer  as  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  might  try  his  plastic 
akill,  by  moulding  it  according  to  his 
own  fancy.  Milton,  in  consequence  of 
this  encroaching  licence,  began  to  intro- 
duce the  Latin  idiom ;  and  Browne, 
though  he  gave  less  di&tnrbance  to  our 
structures  in  phraseology,  yet  poured  in 
a  multitude  of  exotic  words ;  many,  in- 
deed, useful  and  significant,  which,  if 
rejected,  must  be  snpplied  by  circumlo- 
cution, such  ascommensality  for  the  state 
of  many  living  at  the  same  table ;  but 
many  superfluous,  as  a  paralogioU  for 
an  unreasonable  doubt ;  and  some  so  ob- 
scure, that  they  conceal  his  meaning 
rather  than  explain  it,  as  arthritical  ana- 
logies  for  parts  that  serve  some  animals 
in  the  place  of  joints. 

His  style  is,  mdeed,  a  tissue  of  many 
languages;  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous 
words,  brought  together  flrom  distant  re- 
gions, with  terms  originally  aporopriated 
to  one  art,  and  drawn  by  violence  into 
the  service  of  another.  He  must  how- 
ever be  confessed  to  have  augmented  our 
philosophical  diction ;  and  in  deflence  of 
bis  uncommon  words  and  expressions, 
we  must  consider,  that  he  had  uncom- 
mon sentiments,  and  was  not  content  to 
express  in  many  words  that  idea  for 
which  any  language  could  supply  a  single 
term. 

But  his  innovations  are  sometimes 
pleasing,  and  his  tefaierities  happy ;  he 
has  many  verba  ardentia,  forcible  ex- 
pressions,  which  he  would  never  have 
found,  but  by  venturing  to  the  utmiAt 
verge  of  propriety ;  and  flights  which 
would  never  have  been  reached,  but  by 
one  who  had  very  little  fear  of  the  shame 
of  falling. 

There  remains  yet  an  objection  against 
the  writings  of  Browne,  more  formidable 
than  the  animadversions  of  criticism. 
There  are  passages  from  which  some 
have  taken  occasion  to  rank  him  among 
deists,'  and  others  among  atheists.  It 
would  be  difiicalt  to  guess  how  any  such 
conclusion  should  be  formed,  had  not  ex- 
perience shown  that  there  are  two  sort^ 


of  men  willing  to  enlarge  the  catalogue 
of  infldds. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  an 
atheist  has  no  just  reason  for  endeavour- 
ing conversions;  and  yet  none  harass 
those  minds  which  they  can  influence, 
with  more  importunity  of  solicitation  to 
adopt  their  opinions.  In  proportion  as 
they  doubt  the  truth  of  their  own  doc- 
trines,  they  are  desirous  to  gain  the  at- 
testation of  another  understanding :  and 
industriously  labour  to  win  a  proselyte, 
and  eagerly  catch  at  the  sligntest  pre- 
tence to  dignify  their  sect  with  a  cele- 
brated  name*. 

The  others  become  friends  tolnfidelit)r 
Only  by  unskilful  hostility ;  men  of  rigid 
orthodoxy,  cautious  conversation,  and  re- 
ligious asperity.  Among  these,  it  is  too 
frequently  the  practice,  to  make  in  their 
heat  concessions  to  atheism,  or  deism, 
which  their  most  confident  advocates  had 
never  dared  to  claim  or  to  hope.  A  sally 
of  levity,  an  idle  paradox,  an  indecent 
jest,  an  unseasonable  objection,  are  sufii- 
cient,  in  the  opbiion  of  these  men,  to  efface 
a  name  ttom  the  Ksts  of  Christianity, 
to  exclude  a  soul  from  everlasting  liA!. 
Such  men  are  so  watchfiil  to  censare, 
that  they  have  seMom  much  care  to  look 
for  favourable  interpretations  of  ainbi- 
guities,  to  set  the  general  tenour  of  life 
against  single  failures,  or  to  know  how 
soon  any  slip  of  inadvertency  has  been 
expiated  by  sorrow  and  retraction ;  but 
let  fly  their  Eliminations,  without  mercy 
or  prudence,  against  slight  offences  or 
casual  temerities,  against  crimes  never 
committed,  or  immediately  repented. 

The  infidel  knows  well  what  he  is  doing. 
He  is  endeavouring  to  supply,  by  au- 
thority, the  deficiency  of  his  arguments ; 
and  to  make  his  cause  less  invidious,  by 
showing  numbers  on  his  side :  he  will, 
therefore,  not  change  his  conduct,  till  he 
reforms  his  principles.  But  the  zealot 
should  recollect,  that  he  is  labouring, 
by  this  frequency  of  excommunication, 
against  his  own  cause ;  and  voluntarily 
adding  strength  to  the  enemies  of  truth. 
It  must  always  be  the  condition  of  a 
great  part  of  mankind  to  reject  and  em- 
brace tenets  upon  the  authority  of  those 
whom  they  think  wiser  than  themselves ; 
and,  therefore,the  addition  of  every  name 
to  infidelity  in  some  degree  invalidates 
that  argument  upon  which  the  religion 
of  multitudes  is  necessarily  founded. 

Men  may  differ  Arom  each  other  in 
many  religious  opinions,  and  yet  all  may 

*  Therefore  no  Heretic*  desire  to  spread 
Their  wild  opiniont,  like  tliese  Epicores, 
For  so  their  staggering  thoughts  are  com- 
puted, 
And  other  men's  assent  their  doabt  assure' 
Datibt 
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retain  the  essentials  of  Christianity ;  men 
may  sometimes  eagerly  dispnte,  and  yet 
not  diflfer  ranch  from  one  another:  the 
rigorous  persecutors  of  error  should,  there- 
fore, enlighten  their  zeal  with  knowledge, 
and  temper  their  orthodoxy  with  charity  ; 
that  charity,  without  which  orthodoxy  is 
vain  ;  charity  that  *•  thinketh  no  evil," 
but  "  hopeth  ail  things,"  and  "  endnreth 
all  things." 

Whether  Browne  has  been  numbered 
among  the  contemners  of  religion,  by  the 
fury  of  its  friends,  or  the  artifice  of  its 
enemies,  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  replace 
him  among  the  most  zealous  professors 
of  Christianity.  He  may,  perhaps,  in 
the  ardour  of  his  imagination,  have  ha- 
zarded an  expression,  which  a  mind  in- 
tent upon  faults  may  interpret  into  heresy, 
if  considered  apart  from  the  rest  of  his 
discourse ;  but  a  phrase  is  not  to  be  op- 
posed to  volumes:  there  is  scarcely  .a 
writer  to  be  found,  whose  profession  was 
not  divinity,  that  has  so  frequently  tes- 
tified his  belief  of  the  sacred  writings,  has 
appealed  to  them  with  such  unlimited 
submission,  or  mentioned  them  with  such 
unvaried  reverence. 

It  is  indeed  somewhat  wonderful,  that 
he  should  be  placed  witKout  the  pale  of 
Christianity,  who  declares,  that "  he  as- 
sumes the  honourable  style  of  a  Chris- 
tian," not  because  it  is  *'  the  religion  of 
his  country,"  but  because  "  having  in  his 
riper  years  and  confirmed  judgment  seen 
and  examined  all,  he  finds  himself  ob- 
liged, by  the  principles  of  grace,  and  the 
law  of  his  own  reason,  to  embrace  no 
other  name  but  this  :"  who,  to  specify  his 
persuasion  yet  more,  tells  us,  that  "  he 
IS  of  the  Reformed  religion ;  of  the  same 
belief  our  Saviour  taught,  the  apostles 


disseminated,  the  fathers  aothoriied,ud 
the  martyrs  confirmed :"  who,  tboajk 
**  paradoxical  in  philosophy,  lores  in 
divinity  to  keep  the  beaten  road;  and 
pleases  himself  that  he  has  no  Uint  of 
heresy,  schism,  or  error:"  to  whom, 
**  where  the  Scripture  is  silent,theChirdi 
is  a  text ;  where  that  speaks,  'tis  b«t  a 
comment ;"  and  who  uses  not "  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  reason,  but  where  there 
is  a  joint  silence  of  both :  who  blestei 
himself,  that  he  lived  not  in  the  days  of 
miracles,  when  faith  had  been  throstspoi 
him ;  but  enjoys  that  greater  blessus, 
pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  saw 
not."  He  cannot  surely  be  charged  with 
a  defect  of  faith,  who  **  believes  that  ov 
Saviour  was  dead,  and  buried,  aodrae 
again,  and  desires  to  see  him  in  his  glory:" 
and  who  affirms,  that  **  this  is  not  niock 
to  believe ;"  that  *•  we  have  reason  to 
owe  this,  faith  unto  history ;"  sod  that 
"  they  only  had  the  advantage  of  a  bold 
and  noble  faith,  who  lived  before  his 
coming;  and  upon  obscure  prophecies 
and  mystical  types,  could  raise  a  belief." 
Nor  can  contempt  of  the  positive  and 
ritual  parts  of  religion  be  impated  to 
him,  who  doubts,  whether  a  good  nai 
would  refuse  a  poisoned  eocbarist;  and 
**  who  would  violate  his  own  arm,ratiitf 
than  a  church." 

The  opinions  of  every  man  mostk 
learned  from  himself:  concemiBg  iii> 
practice,  it  is  safest  to  trust  the  evidcDce 
of  others.  Where  these  testimonies  eon- 
cur,  no  higher  degree  of  historical  cer- 
tainty can  be  obtained ;  and  they  appa- 
rently concnr  to  prove,  that  Browne  wai 
a  zealous  adherent  to  the  faith  of  Christ, 
that  he  lived  in  obedience  to  his  laws, 
and  died  in  confidence  of  his  mercy. 
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Roger  Ascbam  was  born  in  the  year  1515, 
at  Kirby  Wlske  (or  Kirby  Wicke),  a 
village  near  Nortliallerton  in  Yorkshire, 
of  a  family  above  the  vulgar.  His  father 
John  Ascham  was  hoase-steward  in  the 
family  of  Scroop ;  and  in  that  age,  when 
the  diflferent  orders  of  men  were  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other,  and  the 
manners  of  gentlemen  were  regniarly 
formed  by  menial  services  in  great  bouses, 
lived  with  a  very  conspicuous  reputation. 
Margaret  Ascham,  his  wife,  is  said  to 
have  been  allied  to  many  considerable 
families,  but  her  maiden  name  is  not  re- 
corded. She  had  three  sons,  of  whom 
Roger  was  the  youngest,  aud  some  daugh- 
ters ;  but  who  can  hope,  that  of  any  pro- 
geny more  than  one  shall  deserve  to  be 
mentioned?  They  lived  married  sixty- 
seven  years,  and  at  last  died  together 
almost  on  the  same  hour  of  the  same 
day. 

Roger  having  i>a8sed  his  first  years 
under  the  care  of  his  parents,  was  adopted 
into  the  family  of  Antony  Wingfield,  who 
roahatained  him,  and  committed  his  edn- 
cation,  with  that  of  his  own  sons,  to  the 
care  of  one  Bond,  a  domestic  tutor.  He 
very  «arly  discovered  an  unusual  fond- 


ness for  literature  by  an  eager  perusal  of 
English  books;  and  having  passed  hap- 
pily through  the  scholastic  rudiments,  was 
put,  in  1530,  by  his  patron  Wingfield,  to 
St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge. 

Ascham  entered  Cambridge  at  a  time 
when  the  last  great  revolution  of  the  in- 
tellectual world  was  filling  every  acade- 
mical mind  with  ardour  or  anxiety.  The 
destruction  of  the  Constantinopolitan  em- 

f>ire  had  driven  the  Greeks  with  their 
anguage  into  the  interior  parts  of  Europe, 
the  art  of  printing  had  made  the  books 
easily  attainable,  and  Greek  now  began 
to  be  taught  in  Eugland.  The  doctrines 
of  Luther  had  already  filled  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Romish  communion  with 
controversy  and  dissension.  New  studies 
of  literature,  and  new  tenets  of  religion, 
found  employment  for  all  who  were  de- 
sirous of  truth,  or  ambitious  of  fame. 
Learning  was  at  that  time  prosecuted 
with  that  eagerness  and  perseverance' 
which  in  this  age  of  indiflference  and  dis- 
sipation it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  To 
teach  or  to  learn,  was  at  once  the  busi- 
ness and  the  pleasure  of  the  academical 
life ;  and  an  emulation  of  study  was  raised 
by  Cheke  and  Smith,  to  which  ev^n  the 
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present  ace  peibapf  owes  many  advan- 
tages,  without  renemberinf  or  knowinf 
its  benefactors. 

Asebam  soon  rescued  to  unite  himself 
to  those  who  were  enlarging  the  bounds 
of  linowledge,  and,  immediately  upon 
his  admission  into  the  college*  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Greeks  Those 
who  were  cealons  for  the  new  learning, 
were  often  no  great  friends  to  the  oM 
religion  ;  and  Ascham,  as  he  became  a 
Grecian,  became  a  Protestant.  The  Re- 
formation was  not  yet  begun,  disaffection 
to  Popery  was  considered  as  a  crime 
justly  punished  by  exclusion  from  favour 
and  preferment,  and  was  not  yet  openly 
professed,  though  superstition  was  gra. 
dually  losing  its  hold  upon  the  public. 
The  study  of  Greek  was  reputable  enough, 
and  Ascham  pursued  it  with  diligence 
and  success  equally  conspicuous.  He 
thoni^t  a  language  might  be  most  easily 
learned  by  teaching  it ;  and  when  he  had 
obtained  some  proficiency  in  Greek,  read 
lectnres,  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  to  other 
boys,  who  were  desirous  of  instruction. 
His  industry  was  much  encouraged  by 
Pember,  a  man  of  great  eminence  at  that 
time,  though  I  luiow  not  that  he  has  left 
any  monuments  behind  him,  but  what 
the  gratitude  of  his  firiends  and  scholars 
has  bestowed.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
encouragers  of  Greek  learning,  and  par- 
ticularly applauded  Ascham's  lectures^ 
assuring  him  in  a  letter,  of  which  Graunt 
has  preserved  an  extract,  that  he  would 
gain  more  knowledge  by  explaining  one 
of  iGsop's  fables  to  a  boy,  than  by  hear^ 
ing  one  of  Homer's  poems  explained  by 
another. 

Ascham  took  his  bachelor's  degree  In 
1534,  February  18,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  bis  age ;  a  time  of  life  at  which  it  is 
more  common  now  to  enter  the  univer- 
sities than  to  Uke  degrees,  but  which,  ac 
cording  to  the  modes  of  education  then 
in  use,  had  nothing  of  remarkable  pre- 
maturity. On  the  33d  of  March  follow- 
ing, he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  college ; 
wUch  election  he  considered  as  a  second 
birth.  Dr.  Metcalf,  the  master  of  the 
college,  a  man,  as  Ascham  tells  us, 
"  meanly  learned  himself,  but  no  mean 
encourager  of  learning  in  others,"  clan- 
destinely promoted  his  election,  though 
he  openly  seemed  first  to  oppose  it,  and 
afterwards  to  censure  it,  because  Ascham 
was  known  to  favour  the  new  Opinions ; 
and  the  master  himself  was  accused  of 
giving  an  unjust  preference  to  the  North- 
ern men,  one  of  the  factions  into  which 
this  nation  was  divided,  before  we  could 
find  any  more  important  reason  of  dis- 
sension, than  that  some  were  born  on  the 
'  -'rthern  and  some  on  the  Southern  side 


of  Trent.    Any  cause  is  sufficient  for  a 

Suarrel;  and  the  xealots  of  the  North  and 
outh  lived  long  in  such  animosity,  that 
it  was  thooi^t  necessary  at  Oxford  to 
keep  them  quiet  by  choo^ng  one  proctor 
every  year  from  each. 

He  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  sup- 
ported by  the  bounty  of  Wingfield,  which 
nis  attainment  of  a  fellowship  now  treed 
him  flx>m  the  necessity  of  receiving.  De- 
pendence, though  in  those  days  it  was 
more  common,  and  less  irksome,  than 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  can  never 
have  been  free  from  discontent;  and 
therefore  he  that  was  released  frran  it 
must  always  have  rejmced.  The  danger 
is,  lest  the  joy  of  escaping  from  the  pa- 
tron may  not  leave  sufficient  memory  of 
the  benefactor.  Of  this  forgetfulness 
Ascham  cannot  be  accused;  for  he  ia 
recorded  to  have  preserved  the  ntoat 
eratefiil  and  affectionate  reverence  for 
Wingfield,  and  to  have  never  grown 
weary  of  recounting  his  benefits. 

Hisreputation  still  increased,  and  manv 
resorted  to  his  duimber  to  hear  the  Greek 
writers  explained*  He  was  likewise  emi- 
nent for  otner  accomplishments.  By  the 
advice  of  Pember,  he  had  learned  to  play 
on  musical  instruments,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  few  who  excelled  in  the  mecha- 
nical art  of  writing,  which  then  began  to 
be  Mitivated  amona;  us,  and  in  which  we 
now  BttrfMss  all  other  nations.  He  not 
only  wrote  his  pages  with  neatness,  but 
embellished  them  with  elegant  draugMs 
and  illuminations ;  an  art  at  that  time  4o 
highly  valued,  that  it  contributed  mach 
both  to  his  ttune  and  his  fortune. 

He  became  master  of  aru  in  March, 
1537,  in  his  twenty-first  year ;  and  then, 
if  not  before,  commenced  tutor,  and  pub- 
licly undertook  the  education  of  young 
men.  A  tutor  of  one-and-twenty,  how- 
ever accomplished  with  learning,  how- 
ever exalted  by  genius,  would  now  gain 
little  reverence  or  obedience;  but  in 
those  days  of  discipline  and  regularity, 
the  authority  of  the  statutes  easily  suj^ 
plied  that  of  the  teacher ;  all  power  that 
was  lawful  was  reverenced.  Besidtt, 
young  tutors  had  still  younger  pupils. 

Ascham  Is  said  to  liave  conned  his 
scholars  to  study  by  every  Indtement, 
to  have  treated  them  with  great  kindness, 
and  to  have  taken  care  at  once  to  instil 
learning  and  piety,  to  eidighten  their 
minds,  and  to  form  their  manners.  Many 
of  his  scholars  rose  to  great  emtnence; 
and  amone  them  William  Grlndal  wis 
so  much  distinguished,  that,  by  Cheke's 
recommendation,  he  was  caHed  to  court 
as  a  proper  master  of  languages  for  ttte 
My  Elisabeth. 

There  was  yet  no  established  lecturer 
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of  Gteek ;  the  nnivereity  therefore  ap- 
pointed Ascban  to  read  in  the  open 
schools,  and  paid  him  out  of  the  pablic 
parse  an  honorary  stipend,  soch  as  was 
then  reckoned  safBciently  iiberah  A 
lectore  was  afterwards  founded  by  King 
Henry,  and  he  then  quitted  the  schools, 
bot  continaed  to  explain  Greelc  authors 
in  his  own  coliege. 

He  was  at  first  an  opponent  of  the  new 
pronunciation  introduced,  or  rather  of 
the  ancient  restored,  about  this  time  by 
Cbelce  and  Smith,  and  made  some  cau- 
tious struggles  for  the  common  practice, 
'Which  the  credit  and  dignity  of  his  an- 
tagonists did  not  permit  him  to  defend 
very  publidy,  or  with  much  vehemence : 
■or  were  they  kmg  his  antagonists  ;  for 
either  his  affection  for  their  merit,  or  his 
eoBTiction  of  the  cogency  of  their  argu- 
ments, sooa  changed  his  opinion  and  his 
fMractice,  and  he  adhered  ever  after  to 
their  method  of  utterance* 

Of  this  controversy  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  a  circumstantial  account ;  some- 
-  thing  of  it  may  be  found  in  Strype's  Life 
•f  Smith,  and  something  in  Bailer's  Re- 
flections upon  Learning ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  remark  here,  that  Cheke's  pronuncia- 
tion was  that  which  now  prevails  in  the 
schools  of  England.  Disquisitions  not 
only  verbal,  bot  merely  literal,  are  too 
minute  for  popular  narration. 

He  was  not  less  eminent  as  a  writer 
of  Latin,  than  as  a  teacher  of  Greek.  All 
the  public  letters  of  the  nniveraity  were 
of  his  composition ;  and  as  little  qualifi- 
cations must  often  bring  great  abilities 
into  notice,  he  was  recommended  to  this 
honourable  employment  not  less  by  the 
neatness  of  his  hand,  than  the  elegance 
of  his  style. 

However  great  was  his  learning,  he 
was  not  always  immured  in  bis  chamber ; 
hut,  being  valetudinary,  and  weak  of 
body,  thought  it  necessary  to  spend  many 
hours  in  such  exercises  as  might  best  re- 
lieve him  after  the  fatigue  of  study.  His 
favourite  amusement  was  archery.  In 
which  he  spent,  or  in  the  opinion  t>f 
others,  lost  so  much  time,  that  those 
whom  either  his  faults  or  virtues  made 
his  enemies,  and  perhaps  some  whose 
kindness  wished  him  always  worthily 
emfrtoyed,  did  not  scrapie  to  censure  bis 
practice,  as  unsuitable  to  a  man  profess- 
ing learning,  and  perhaps  of  bad  example 
in  a  place  of  education. 

To  free  himself  from  this  censure  was 
one  of  the  reasons  for  which  he  published, 
in  1544,  his  '  Toxophilus,  or  the  Schole 
or  Partitions  of  Shootins,'  in  which  he 
joins  the  praise  with  the  precepts  of 
archery.  He  designed  not  only  to  teach 
the  art  of  shooting,  but  to  give  an  ex- 


ample of  diction  more  natural  and  more 
truly  English  than  was  used  by  the  com- 
mon writers  of  that  age,  whom  be  cen- 
sures for  mingling  exotic  terms  with  their 
native  language,  and  of  whom  he  com- 
plains, that  they  were  made  authors,  not 
by  skill  or  education,  but  by  arrogance 
and  temerity. 

He  has  not  failed  in  either  of  his  pur- 
poses. He  has  sufficiently  vindicated 
archery  as  an  innocent,  salutary,  useful, 
and  liberal  diversion ;  am)  if  his  precepts 
are  of  no  great  use,  he  has  only  shown, 
by  one  example  among  many,  how  little 
the  hand  can  derive  from  the  mind,  bow 
little  intelligence  can  conduce  to  dex- 
terity. In  every  art  practice  Is  much ; 
in  arts  manual,  practice  is  almost  the 
whole.  Precept  can  at  most  bot  warn 
against  error,  it  can  never  bestow  excel- 
lence. 

The  bow  has  been  so  long  disused,  that 
most  English  readers  have  forgotten  its 
importance,  though  it  was  the  weapon 
by  which  we  gained  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  a  weapon  which,  when  handled 
by  English  yeomen,  no  foreign  troops 
were  able  to  resist.  We  were  not  only 
abler  of  body  than  the  French,  and  there- 
fore superior  in  the  use  of  arms,  which 
are  forcible  only  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  with  which  they  are  handled, 
but  the  national  practice  of  shooting  for 
pleasure  or  for  prizes,  by  which  every 
man  was  inured  to  archery  from  his  in- 
fancy, gave  us  insuperable  advantage, 
the  bow  requiring  more  practice  to  skil- 
ful use  than  any  other  instrument  of 
offence. 

Fire-arms  were  then  in  their  infancy  ; 
and  though  battering- pieces  bad  been 
some  time  in  use,  I  know  not  whether 
any  soldiers  were  armed  with  hand-gnns 
when  the  Toxophilus  was  first  published. 
They  were  soon  after  used  by  the  Spanish 
troops,  whom  other  nations  made  haste 
to  ioHtate:  but  how  little  they  could  yet 
effect,  will  be  understood  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  ingenious  author  of 
the  **  Exercise  for  the  Norfolk  Mi- 
litia.'» 

'*  The  first  muskets  were  very  heavy, 
and  could  not  be  fired  without  a  rest; 
they  had  match-locks,  and  barrels  of  a 
wide  bore,  that  carried  a  large  ball  and 
charge  of  powder,  and  did  execution  at 
a  greater  distance. 

**  The  musketeers  on  a  march  carried 
only  their  rests  and  ammunition,  and 
had  boys  to  bear  their  muskets  after 
them,  for  which  they  were  allowed  great 
additional  pay. 

**  They  were  very  slow  in  loading,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  nnwiekliness  of  the 
pieces,  and  because  they  carried  the  pow- 
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der  and  bulls  separate,  bnt  from  the  time 
it  took  to  prepare  and  adjust  the  match ; 
so  that  their  fire  was  not  near  so  brisk 
as  oars  is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter  kind 
of  match-lock  mosketcame  into  nse»  and 
they  carried  their  ammunition  in  bande- 
Hers,  which  were  broad  belts  that  came 
over  the  sbooider,  to  which  were  hnnc 
several  little  cases  of  wood  covered  with 
leather,  each  containing  a  charge  of  pow- 
der ;  the  balls  they  carried  loose  in  a 
poach ;  and  they  had  also  a  priming-horn 
hanging  by  their  side. 

*'  The  old  English  writers  call  those 
large  mnskets  calivers:  the  harqaebnce 
was  a  lighter  piece,  that  conid  be  fireH 
without  a  rest.  The  match- lock  was  fired 
by  a  match  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tongs 
in  the  serpentine  or  cock,  which,  by 
pulling  the  triggert  was  brought  down 
with  great  qnickness  upon  the  priming 
in  the  pan;  over  which  there  was  a 
sliding  cover,  which  was  drawn  back  by 
the  hand  just  at  the  time  of  firing.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  nicety  and  care  re- 
qnired  to  fit  the  match  properly  to  the 
cock,  so  as  to  come  down  exactly  true 
on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  ashes  from 
the  coal,  and  to  gnard  the  pan  from  the 
sparks  that  fell  from  it.  A  great  deal  of 
time  was  also  lost  in  taking  it  out  of  the 
cock,  and  returning  it  between  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  every  time  that  the  piece 
was  fired ;  and  wet  weather  often  ren- 
dered the  matches  useless." 

While  this  was  the  state  of  fire-arms, 
and  this  state  continued  among  us  to  the 
civil  war  with  very  little  improvement, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  long  bow  was 
preferred  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who 
wrote  of  the  choice  of  weapons  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  nse 
of  the  bow  still  continued,  thnngh  the 
mnsket  was  gradually  prevailing.  Sir 
John  Hayward,  a  writer  yet  later,  has, 
in  his  History  of  the  Norman  king^,  en- 
deavoured to  evince  the  superiority  of 
the  archer  tP  the  musketeer :  however, 
in  the  long  peace  of  King  James,  the 
bow  was  wholly  forgotten.  Guns  have 
from  that  time  been  the  weapons  of  the 
English,  as  of  other  iiations,  and,  as  they 
are  now  improved,  are  certainly  more 
efficacious. 

Ascbam  had  yet  another  reason,  if  not 
for  writing  his  book,  at  least  for  present- 
ing it  to  King  Henry.  England  was  not 
then  wliat  it  may  be  now  justly  termed, 
the  capital  of  literature ;  and  therefore 
those  who  aspired  to  superior  degrees  of 
excellence,  thought  it  necessary  to  travel 
into  other  countries.  The  purseof  Ascham 
was  not  equal  to  the  expense  of  pere- 
grination ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  to  h9ve 
it  augmented  by  a  pension.    Nor  W4i  he 


wholly  disappointed ;  for  the  king  re- 
warded him  with  a  yearly  payment  of 
ten  pounds. 

A  pension  of  ten  pounds  granted  by  a 
king  of  England  to  a  man  of  letters  ap- 
pears to  modern  readers  so  contemptible 
a  benefaction,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
inquiry  what  might  be  its  value  at  that 
time,  and  how  much  Aschara  might  be 
enriched  by  it.  Nothing  is  more  uncer- 
tain than  the  estimation  of  wealth  by  de- 
nominated money;  the  precious  metals 
never  retain  long  the  same  proportion  to 
real  commodities,  and  the  same  names 
in  different  ages  do  not  imply  the  same 
quantity  of  metal;  so  that  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  know  how  much  money  was 
contained  in  any  nominal  sum,  and  to 
find  what  any  supposed  quantity  of  gold 
or  filver  would  purchase;  both  which 
are  necessary  to  the  coromensnratlon  of 
money,  or  the  adjustment  of  proportion 
between  the  same  sums  at  different  pe- 
riods of  time. 

A  numeral  pound  in  King  Henry's 
time  contained,  as  now,  twenty  shillings ; 
and  therefore  it  must  be  inquired  what 
twenty  shillings  oonid  perform.  Bread- 
corn  is  the  most  certain  standard  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Wheat  was  generally 
sold  at  that  time  for  one  shilling  the 
bushel :  if  therefore  we  take  five  shillings 
the  bushel  for  the  current  price,ten  pounds 
were  equ  i valent  to  fifty.  Bat  here  is  dan- 
ger of  a  fallacy.  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther wheat  was  the  general  bread-corn  of 
that  age ;  and  if  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  were 
the  common  food,  and  wheat,  as  I  sus- 
pect, only  a  delicacy,  the  value  of  wheat 
will  not  regulate  the  price  of  other  things. 
This  doubt  is  however  in  favour  of  As* 
Cham ;  for  if  we  raise  the  worth  of  wheat, 
we  raise  that  of  his  pension. 

But  the  value  of  money  has  another 
variation,  which  we  are  still  less  able  to 
ascertain :  the  rules  of  custom,  or  the 
diflferent  needs  of  artificial  life,  make  that 
revenue  little  at  one  time  which  is  great 
at  another.  Men  are  rich  and  poor,  not 
only  in  proportion  to  what  they  have, 
but  to  what  they  want.  In  some  ages, 
not  only  necessaries  are  cheaper,  bnt 
fewer  things  are  necessary.  In  the  age 
of  Ascham,  most  of  the  elegancies  and 
expenses  of  our  present  fashions  were 
unknown :  commerce  had  not  yet  distri- 
buted superfluity  through  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people,  and  the  character  of  a 
student  implied  frugality,  and  required 
no  splendour  to  su  pport  it.  His  pension, 
therefore,  reckoning  together  the  wants* 
which  he  could  supply,  and  the  wants 
from  which  he  was  exempt,  may  be  esti- 
mated, in  my  opinion,  at  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year ;  which,  added 
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to  the  income  of  his  fellowship,  pat  him 
far  enough  above  distress. 

This  was  a  year  of  good  fortune  to  As- 
cham.  He  was  chosen  orator  to  the 
university  on  the  removal  of  Sir  John 
Cheke  to  coort,  where  he  was  made  tator 
to  prince  Edward.  A  man  once  distin- 
guished soon  gains  admirers.  Ascham 
was  now  received  to  notice  by  many  of 
the  nobility,  and  by  great  ladies,  among 
-whom  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  study 
the  ancient  languages.  Lee,  archbishop 
of  York,  allowed  him  a  yearly  pension ; 
how  mnch  we  are  not  told.  He  was 
probably  about  this  time  employed  in 
teaching  many  illustrious  persons  to  write 
a  fine  hand ;  and,  among  others,  Henry 
And  Charles,  dukes  of  Suffolk,  the  prin- 
cess Elisabeth,  and  prince  Edward. 
.  Henry  VIII.  died  two  years  after,  and 
a  reformation  of  religion  being  now 
openly  prosecuted  by  King  Edward  and 
his  council,  Ascham,  who  was  known  to 
favour  it,  had  a  new  grant  of  his  pension, 
and  continued  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
lived  in  great  familiarity  with  Bncer, 
who  had  been  called  from  Germany  to 
the  professorship  of  divinity.  But  his 
retirement  was  soon  at  an  end ;  for  in 
1548,  his  pupil  Grindal,  the  master  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  died,  and  the 
princess,  who  had  already  some  ac- 
quaintance with  Ascham,  called  him 
from  his  college  to  direct  her  studies. 
He  obeyed  the  summons,  as  we  may 
easily  bdieve,  with  readiness,  and  for 
two  years  instructed  her  with  great  dili- 
gence ;  but  then,  being  disgusted  either 
at  her  or  her  domestics,  perhaps  eager 
for  another  change  of  life,  he  left  her 
without  her  consent,  and-returned  to  the 
university.  Of  this  precipitation  he  long 
repented  ;  and,  as  those  who  are  not  ac- 
cnstomed  to  disrespect  cannot  easily  for- 
give-it,  he  probably  felt  the  effects  of  his 
impmdence  to  his  death. 

After  having  visited  Cambridge,  he 
took  a  journey  into  Yorkshire,  to  see 
bis  native  place,  and  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  there  received  a  letter  from 
the  court,  informing  him,  that  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Mo- 
risine,  who  was  to  be  despatched  as  am- 
bassador into  Germany.  In  his  return 
to  London  he  paid  that  memorable  visit 
to  lady  Jane  Gray,  in  which  he  found 
her  reading  the  Phaedo  in  Greek,  as  he 
has  related  in  his  Schoolmaster. 

In  the  year  1550,  he  attended  Morisine 
to  Germany,  and  wandered  over  great 
part  of  the  country,  making  observations 
upon  all  that  appeared  worthy  of  his 
curiosity,  and  contracting  acquaintance 
with  men  of  learning.  To  his  corre- 
«p<mdent  Sturmius  he  paid  a  visit,  but 


Stnrmias  was  not  at  home,  and  those 
two  illustrious  friends  never  saw  each 
other.  During  the  course  of  this  em> 
bassy,  Ascham  undertook  to  improve 
Morisine  in  Greek,  and  for  four  days  in 
the  week  explained  some  passages  of 
Herodotus  every  morning,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  verses  of  Sophocles  or  Eu- 
ripides  every  afternoon.  He  read  with 
him  likewise  some  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes.  On  the  other  days  he 
compiled  the  letters  of  business,  and  in 
the  night  filled  up  hi^  diary,  digested  his 
remarks,  and  wrote  private  letters  to  his 
friends  in  England,  and  particularly  to 
those  of  his  college,  whom  he  continually 
exhorted  toperseveraucein  study.  Amidst 
all  the  pleasures  of  novelty  which  his 
travels  supplied,  and  in  the  dignity  of 
his  public  station,  he  preferred  the  tran- 
quillity of  private  study,  and  the  quiet  of 
academical  retirement.  The  reasonable- 
ness of  this  choice  has  been  always  dis- 
puted :  and  in  the  contrariety  of  human 
interests  and  dispositions,  the  contro- 
versy will  not  easily  be  decided. 

He  made  a  short  excursion  into  Italy, 
and  mentions  in  his  Schoolmaster  with 
great  severity  the  vices  of  Venice.  Hti 
was  desirous  of  visiting  Trent  while  the 
council  were  sitting ;  but  the  scantiness 
of  his  purse  defeated  his  curiosity. 

In  this  journey  he  wrote  his  Report 
and  Discourse  of  the  Affairs  in  Germany, 
in  which  he  describes  the  dispositions 
and  interests  of  the  German  princes  like 
a  man  inquisitive  and  judicious,  and  re- 
counts many  particularities  which  are 
lost  in  the  mass  of  general  history,  in  a 
style  which  to  the  ears  of  that  age  was 
undoubtedly  melliflnons,  and  which  is 
now  a  very  valuable  specimen  of  genuine 
English. 

By  the  death  of  King  Edward  in  1553, 
the  Reformation  was  stopped,  Morisine 
was  recalled,  and  Ascham's  pension  and 
hopes  were  at  an  end.  He  therefore 
retired  to  his  fellowship  in  a  state  of 
disappointment  and  despair,  which  his 
biographer  has  endeavoured  to  express 
in  the  deepest  strain  of  plaintive  decla- 
mation. *'  He  was  deprived  of  aU  his 
support,"  says  Grannt,  **  stripped  of  his 
pension,  and  cut  off  from  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  who  had  now  lost  their 
influence ;  so  that  he  had  nee  Prtemia 
nee  Preedia,  neither  pension  nor  estate 
to  support  him  at  Cambridge."  There 
is  no  credit  due  to  a  rhetorician's  account 
either  of  good  or  evil.  The  truth  is,  that 
Ascham  still  had  in  his  fellowship  all 
that  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  had  given 
him  plenty,  and  might  have  Jived  like 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  college  with 
the  advantage  of  more  knowledge  and 
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higher  reputation.  Bit  notwHbatuMliog 
hU  love  of  academical  retirement,  he 
had  now  too  long  enjoyed  the  plearares 
and  festivities  of  pabllc  life,  to  retora 
with  a  good  will  to  academical  poverty. 

He  had  however  better  fortune  than 
he  expected;  and,  if  he  lamented  his 
condition  like  his  historian,  better  than 
he  deserved.  He  had  during  his  absence 
in  Germany  been  appointed  Latin  secre- 
tary to  King  Edward;  and  by  the  in> 
terest  of  Gardiner,  bbhop  of  Winchester, 
he  was  instated  in  the  same  office  under 
Philip  and  Mary,  with  a  salary  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  his  sew 
employroeBt,  he  gave  an  extraordinary 
specimen  of  his  abilities  and  diligence, 
by  composing  and  transcribing  with  his 
nsuai  elegance,  in  three  days,  forty-seven 
letters  to  princes  and  personages,  of 
whom  cardinals  were  the  lowest. 

How  Ascham,  who  was  known  to  be 
a  Protestant,  could  preserve  the  favoor 
of  Gardiner,  and  hold  a  place  of  honour 
and  profit  in  Queen  Mary's  court,  it  must 
be  very  natural  to  inquire.  Cheke,  as  is 
well  known,  was  compelled  to  a  recan- 
tation; and  why  Ascham  was  spared, 
cannot  now  be  discovered.  Graunt,  at 
n  time  when  the  transactions  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign  must  have  been  well  enough 
remembered,  declares  that  Ascham  al- 
ways made  open  profession  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  that  Englesfield  and 
others  often  endeavoured  to  incite  Gar- 
diner against  him,  but  found  their  accu- 
sations rejected  with  contempt :  yet  he 
allows,  that  suspicions  and  charges  of 
temporisation  and  compliance  had  some- 
what sullied  his  reputation.  The  autlior 
of  the  Biograpfaia  Britannica  conjectures, 
that  he  owed  his  safety  to  his  innocence 
and  nsefnlness ;  that  it  would  have  been 
unpopular  to  attack  a  man  so  little  liable 
to  censure,  and  that  the  loss  of  his  pen 
could  not  have  been  easily  supplied. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  morality  was  never 
suffered  in  the  days  of  pers^ution  to 
protect  heresy ;  m>r  are  we  sure  that 
Ascham  was  more  clear  from  common 
failings  than  those  who  suffered  more ; 
and  whatever  might  be  his  abilities,  they 
were  not  so  necessary,  bat  Gardiner  oonld 
have  easily  filled  his  place  with  another 
secretary.  Nothing  is  more  vain,  than 
at  a  distant  time  to  examine  the  motives 
of  discrimination  and  partiality ;  for  the 
inquirer,  having  considered  interest  and 
policy ,  is  obliged  at  last  to  omit  more  fre- 
quent and  more  active  motives  of  human 
eonduct,  caprice,  accident,  and  private 
affections. 

At  that  time,  if  some  were  punished, 
many  were  forborne ;  and  of  many  why 


should  not  Aaeham  hai^pen  to  be  ooet 
He  seems  to  have  been  calm  and  pradent, 
and  content  with  that  peace  which  he  was 
suffered  to  enjoy ;  a  mode  of  behavioar 
that  seldom  fails  to  produce  secority.  He 
had  been  abroad  in  the  last  years  of  King 
Edward,  and  had  at  least  given  bo  recent 
offence.  He  was  certainly,  aceordii^  to 
his  own  opinion,  n<^  much  in  dai^er ; 
for  in  the  next  year  he  resigned  his  fel- 
lowship, which  by  Gardiner's  ferov  be 
had  continued  to  hold,  though  not  resi- 
dent; and  married  Margaret  Howe,  a 
young  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family. 

He  was  distin^ished  in  this  reign  by 
the  notiee  of  cardinal  Pole,  a  naa  of 
great  candour,  learning,  and  gentlenesa 
of  BManers,  and  particularly  eminent  for 
his  skill  in  Latin,  who  thought  highly  of 
Ascham's  style ;  of  which  it  is  no  iadon- 
sideraWe  proof,  that  wiwn  Pole  was  de. 
sirons  of  communicating  a  speeoii  made 
by  himself  as  legate,  in  parliaaaeiit,  to 
the  pope,  he  em^yed  Ascham  to  trans, 
late  it. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  pro. 
tected  by  the  officers  of  state,  but  favoured 
and  countenanced  by  the  qoeen  herself, 
so  that  he  had  no  reason  of  complaint  in 
that  reign  of  turbulence  and  persecution ; 
nor  was  his  fortune  much  mended,  when 
in  1568  his  pupil  Elisabeth  moanted  the 
throne.  He  was  continned  in  his  Ibmer 
employment,  with  the  same  sttpead:  but 
though  he  was  daily  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  queen,  assisted  her  private 
studies,  and  partook  of  her  diveraions  r 
sometimes  read  to  her  in  the  learned  lan^ 
guages,  and  sometimes  played  with  her 
at  draughts  and  chess ;  he  added  nothing 
to  bis  twenty  pounds  a  year  but  the  pre- 
bend  <^  Westwang  in  the  church  of  York, 
which  was  given  him  the  year  following. 
His  fortune  was  therefore  not  propor* 
tionate  to  the  rank  whioh  his  offices  and 
repntation  gave  him,  or  to  the  favour  in 
^ich  he  seemed  to  stand  with  hie  mis- 
tress. Of  this  parsimonious  allotment  It 
is  again  a  hopeless  search  to  inquire  the 
reason.  The  queen  was  not  nnturallv 
bountiful,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  by  any  prodi- 
gality  of  kindness  a  man  who  had  for* 
merly  deserted  her,  and  whom  she  might 
stiH  suspect  of  serving  rather  for  interest 
than  affection.  Graunt  exerts  his  rheto- 
rical powei-s  in  praise  of  Ascham's  dis- 
interestedness and  contempt  of  money; 
and  declares,  that  though  be  was  often 
reproached  by  his  friends  with  neglect  ef 
his  own  interest,  he  never  would  ask  any 
diing,  and  inflexibly  reftised  all  presents 
which  his  office  or  imagined  interest  in>- 
dueed  any  to  offer  him.  Camden,  how- 
ever, impates  tl^e  wirmwiiesa  ofi^eoa- 
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ditioa  to  his  lore  of  dice  and  cock-fights ; 
and  (yraanty  forgetting  liimself,  aHows 
that  Ascliam  wa«  sometimes  thrown  into 
agonies  by  disappointed  expectations.  It 
may  be  easily  dtscorered  from  bis  School- 
master, that  tie  fett  his  wanu,  tlivogh  he 
might  neglect  to  supply  them ;  and  we 
are  left  to  suspect  that  he  showed  his 
contempt  of  money  only  by  losing  at  play. 
If  this  was  his  practice,  we  may  excuse 
Elisabeth,  who  knew  the  domestic  cha- 
racter of  her  servants,  if  she.  did  not 
give  much  to.  him  who  was  lavish  of  a 
UtUe. 

However  he  might  fail  in  his  economy, 
it  were  indecent  to  treat  with  wanton 
levity  the  memory  of  a  man  who  shared 
his  frailties  with  all,  bat  whose  learn- 
ing or  virtues  few  can  attain,  and  by 
whose  excellencies  many  may  be  im- 
proved, while  himself  only  suffered  by 
his  faults. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  nothing  re- 
markable is  known  to  have  befallen  bim, 
except  that,  in  1563,  he  was  invited  by 
Sir  Edward  Sackville  to  write  the  School- 
master, a  treatise  on  education,  upon  an 
occasion  which  he  relates  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book. 

Iliis  work,  though  begun  with  alacrity, 
in  hopes  of  a  considerable  reward,  was 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  patron, 
and  afterwards  sorrowfully  and  slowly 
finished,  in  the  gloom  of  disappointment, 
under  the  pressure  of  distress.  But  of 
the  author's  disinclination  or  dejection 
there  can  be  found  no  tokens  in  the  work, 
which  is  conceived  with  great  vigour,  and 
finished  with  great  accuracy ;  and  per- 
haps contains  the  best  advice  that  was 
ever  given  for  the  study  of  languages. 

Thu  treatise  he  completed,  but  did  not 
publish;  fur  that  poverty  which  in  our 
days  drives  authors  so  hastily  in  such 
numbers  to  the  press,  in  the  time  of  As- 
cham,  I  believe,  debarred  them  from  it. 
The  printers  gave  little  for  a  copy,  and, 
if  we  may  believe  the  tale  of  Kaleigh's 
history,  were  not  forward  to  print  what 
was  offered  them  for  nothing.  Ascham's 
book  therefore  lay  unseen  in  bis  study, 
and  was  at  last  dedicated  to  lord  Cecil 
by  his  widow. 

Ascham  never  had  a  robust  or  vigorous 
body,  and  his  excuse  for  so  many  hours 
of  diversion  was  his  inability  to  endure 
a  long  continuance  of  sedentary  thought. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  found  it 
necessary  to  forbear  any  intense  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  from  dinner  to  bed- time, 
and  rose  to  read  and  write  early  in  the 
morning.  He  was  for  some  years  hec- 
tically feverish;  and  though  he  found 
some  alleviation  of  his  distemper,  never 
obtained  a  perfect  recovery  of  his  health. 


The  immediate  cause  of  his  last  sickness 
was  too  dose  applicatioa  to  the  compo- 
sition of  a  poem,  which  he  purposed  to 
present  to  the  queen  on  the  day  of  her 
accession.  To  finish  this,  he  forbore  t* 
sleep  at  his  accustomed  hours,  till  ia  De- 
cember, 1568,  he  fell  sick  of  a  kind  of 
lingering  diseasej  which  Graunt  has  not 
named,  nor  accurately  described.  The 
most  afilictive  symptom  was  want  of 
sleep,  which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
by  the  motion  of  a  cradle.  Growing  every 
day  weaker,  he  found  it  vain  to  contend 
with  his  distemper,  and  prepared  to  die 
with  the  resignation  and  piety  of  a  true 
Christian.  He  was  attended  on  his  death- 
bed by  Gravet,  vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre, 
and  Dr.  Nowel,  the  learned  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  gave  ample  testimony  to  the 
decency  and  devotion  of  his  concluding 
life,  lie  frequently  testified  his  desire 
of  that  dissolution  which  he  soon  ob- 
tained. His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Nowel. 
Roger  Ascham  died  in  the  fifty-third 

J  rear  of  bis  age,  at  a  time  when,  accord- 
ng  to  the  general  course  of  life,  much 
might  yet  have  been  expected  from  him, 
and  when  he  might  have  hoped  for  much 
from  others:  but  his  abilities  and  his 
wants  were  at  an  end  together ;  and  who 
can  determine,  whether  he  was  cut  off 
from  advantages,  or  rescued  from  calami- 
ties ?  He  appears  to  have  been  not  much 
qualified  for  the  improvement  of  his  for- 
tune. His  disposition  was  kind  and  so- 
cial; he  delighted  in  the  pleasures  of 
conversation,  and  was  probably  not  much 
inclined  to  business.  This  may  be  sus- 
pected from  the  paucity  of  his  writings. 
He  has  left  little  behind  him ;  and  of 
that  little  nothing  was  published  by  him* 
self  but  the  Toxophilus,  and  the  account 
of  Germany.  The  Schoolmaster  was 
printed  by  bis  widow ;  and  the  epistles 
were  collected  by  Graunt,  who  dedicated 
them  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  recommending 
his  son,  Giles  Ascham,  to  her  patronage. 
The  dedication  was  not  lost:  the  young 
man  was  made,  by  the  queen's  mandate, 
fellow  of  a  college  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  considerable  reputation. 
What  was  the  effect  of  his  widow's  de- 
dication to  Cecil,  is  not  known :  it  may 
be  hoped  that  Ascham's  Works  obtained 
for  his  family,  after  his  decease,  that 
support  which  he  did  not  in  his  life  very 
plenteously  procure  from  them. 

Whether  he  was  poor  by  his  own  fkult, 
or  the  fault  of  others,  cannot  now  be  de- 
cided ;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  have 
been  rich  with  less  merit.  His  philolo- 
gical learning  would  have  gained  bim 
honour  in  any  country ;  and  among  us  it 
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may  JMtly  call  for  that  reverence  which 
all  natioDB  owe  to  those -who  ftrst  roase 
them  from  ignorance,  and  kindle  among 
them  the  light  of  liieratnre.  Of  his  man- 
ners nothing  can  be  said  hot  flrom  his  own 
testimony,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
Those  who  mention  him  allow  him  many 
virtues.  His  eoortesy,  benevolence,  and 
liberality,  are  celebrated;  and  of  his 
piety  we  have  not  only  the  testimony 
of  his  friends,  but  the  evidence  of  his 
writings. 
That  his  English  works  have  been  so 


long  neglected,  is  a  proof  of  the  vncer- 
tai  nty  of  literary  fame.  He  was  scarcely 
known  as  an  author  in  hia  owa  langoage 
till  Mr.  Upton  pnblished  his  School- 
master, with  learned  notes.  His  other 
pieces  were  read  only  by  those  few  who 
delight  in  obsolete  books ;  bnt  as  they 
are  now  collected  into  one  volnme,  witb 
the  addition  of  some  letters  ne ven  printed 
before,  the  public  has  an  opportunity  of 
recompensing  the  injury,  and  alloniBf 
Aschara  the  reputation  due  to  his  know* 
ledge  and  his  etoquence. 


THE  END. 
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FREY  CHAUCER.  With  a  Portrait  ; 
and  a  Life  of  the  Anthor,  by  S.  W. 
Singer,  Esq.  In  5  vols.  Royal  18n)0. 
Price  ll.  lOs. 


WHITTINGHAM'S     EDI- 

TION  OP  THE  BRITISH  POETS; 
commencing  with  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
and  closing  with  Burns,  Mason,  Beattie, 
and  Cowper.  Including  Translations 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets,  by 
Dryden,  Pope,  Rowe,  Francis,  &c.; 
and  embellished  with  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty  Plates,  by  the 
most  eminent  Artists.  In  100  vols. 
Royal  18mo.  Price  35/.  in  boards :  or, 
without  the  Plates,  25/. 

The  LiPE  of  each  Anthor  is  prefixed  to 
his  Works.  As  far  as  they  extend,  the 
Lives  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  are  adopt- 
ed in  this  edition.  The  remainder  of  the 
Biographical  Memoirs,  fifty  io  number, 
are  original  compositions. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS, 

neatly  printed  in  Three  Miniature  Vo- 
lumes. With  beautiful  Vignettes,  drawn 
by  Harvet  and  engraved  by  Thompson. 
Price  Os.  in  extra  boards. 

•*  Upon  this  neat  edition  of  a  very  popular 
work  we  have  great  praiiies  to  bestow.  Thet>e 
preuy  tomes  would  lualte  disagreeable  read* 
iDg,  in  one  sense,  easy :  but  when  the  author 
IS  enchanting,  it  greatly  enhances  the  plea- 
sure to  be  enabled  to  handle  and  compass  him 
so  e»»iljj'— Literary  Gazette. 

THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS 

OF  SHAKSPEARE:  with  Notes,  ori- 
ginal  and  selected,  by  Samuel  Wellbr 
Singer,  p:s.  a.  and  a  Life  of  the  Poet, 
by  Charles  Stmmons,  d.  d.  The  Work 
is  embellished  with  Sixty  exquisite  En- 
gravings by  John  Thompson,  from  Draw- 
ings by  Stothard,  Corbould,  Harvey, 
&c.  In  10  vols.  Royal  ISrao.  Price  4i. 
in  extra  boards. 

"  The  judicious  retrenchment  of  the  folly 
and  verbiage  which  has  overloaded  the  text 
was  greatly  to  be  wished;  and  for  which  we 
are  extremely  indebted  to  the  present  pub- 
lication .—another  of  its  merits  is  the  conve- 
niency of  its  form ;— another,  Uie  clearness, 
sufficient  size,  and  excellence  of  its  typo- 
grapby;— and  yet  another,  the  fancy  and 
beauty  of  itsembeiliiihments. 

'*  Of  still  hiKher  importance  is  the  well 
edited  Biography  of  the  Bard,  from  the  able 
pen  of  Dr.Symmons;  and  many  of  the  origi- 
nal Notes  by  Mr.  Singer,  which  display  much 
research,  and  a  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  subject. 

'•  The  edition  is  a  convenient,  beautiful, 
ancl  f:apital  one;  At  for  every  purpose  to 
which  the  lovers  of  Sbaltspeare  would  wish 
to  put  their  favourite  Author.  The  designs 
of  the  Seven  Ages  are  by  Stothard,  and  ad- 
mirable in  conception  character,  and  expres- 
sion. The  other  Embellislimenu  are  very  neat 
and  appropriate ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  trip 
IS  A  COPT  OF  Shakspeare  for  evert  Ljbraf 

AND  EVERT  READER."— £t<,  GaZeUt. 

Digitized  by  VjUOQlt: 


WORKS  PRINTED  AT  THE  CHISWICK  PRESS. 


Complete  ih  one  Volume,  Price  18s.  in 
extra  boards, 

SHAKSPEARE'S  DRAMA- 

TIC  WORKS.  Accarately  printed,  with 
a  very  bold  Type,  from  tlie  Text  of  tlie 
corrected  Copies  left  by  tlje  late  G.  Stee- 
VENS,  and  £.  Malone,  Esqrs.  W^  a 
Life  of  the  Poet,  by  Dr.  Sybimons  ;  a 
Glomaet,  and  Sixtt  Embellishments; 
indnding  a  beantifol  Frontispiece;  a 
View  of  the  House  in  whicli  ttie  Bjjui 
was  born ;  and  Uie  Seven  Ages  of  Mam, 
from  Drawings  by  Stothasd.  A  New 
Edition,  witli  Ten  additional  Cnts. 

*<  We  not  long  since  mentioned,  in  termi  of 
the  hiffbett  praise,  Mr.  Sikobr'b  edition  of 
Sbakspeare,  printed  by  Wbiitingham  of  Cbis* 
wick,  in  10  voiumes,  and  richly  omameoted. 
We  have  here  the  whole  in  one  of  the  most 
beauciful  specimens  of  typoerapby,  with  a 
maltitude  of  embellishments,  that  ever  iMoed 
from  a  British  press.  The  work  is  at  once  a 
curiosity  and  a  gem.**— £«eraty  Oazette. 

THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS 
OF  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE,with 
a  Life  and  Glomilry,  In  Eight  Minia- 
ture Volumes,  with  beaatifol  Vignettes, 
Portrait,  and  Tail  Pieces,  Price  IL  4»» 
in  extra  boards. 

'*  For  this  new  and  eletant  tittle  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  we  are  indebted  to  ihe  Chiswick 
pRBSt,  from  which  have  issued  so  many  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  typography  and  art.  The 
E resent  example  is  worthy  of  being  placed 
y  the  side  of  any  of  its  precursors:  tlious-h 
small  in  volume,  the  text  is  proportionaMy 
lar^re  and  clear,  the  eiubellishmeiits  are  ap- 
propriate, and  the  Biography  and  6lossar;r 
are  judicious.  Handsomely  bound,  this  edi- 
tion is  most  fit  for  the  bookcase  in  a  lady's 
chamber;  and  for  the  pocket  companion  of 
the  ^akapearian  enthusiaKt,  it  will  be  equally 
convenient  and  useful."— £tf«rary  Qazetle, 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE;     A 

Treatiw,  sliowing  the  Natare  and  Be- 
nefit of  that  iBfPORTANT  SCIENCE,  and  the 
Way  to  attain  it.  Intermixed  with  va- 
rious Reflections  and  Observations  on 
Haman  Nature.  By  John  Mason,  A.  M. 
A  neat  Pocket  Edition.  Price  la.  Qd. 
in  boards. 

THE  FEARS  OF  DYING 
ANNIHILATED  BY  THE  HOPE  OF 
HEAVEN.  A  Dialogue  on  Death. 
With  a  Vision  of  future  Bliss.  By 
John  Mason,  A.  M.  Aatbor  of  Self- 
Knowledee,  &c.  Never  h^ore  pub- 
lished. With  Memoirs  of  the  Author, 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Happiness  of 
Hbavsn,  by  John  Evans,  LL.  D.  Price 
5«.  in  boards. 

THE  iENEIS  OF  VIRGIL. 

Translated  by  Charles  Stmmons,  D.  D. 
late  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  In  2  vols. 
Svo.    Price  12.  la.  in  extra  boards. 


WHITTINGH  AM'S  POCKET 

NOVELISTS.    Any  of  which  may  be 
separately  purchased. 
Vols.  1, 2.    Evelina.    By  Miss  Barney. 
Price  48.  in  boards. 
3,  4.    The  Old  Manor  Home.    By 

Mrs.  Smith.     Price  Ot. 
5,6.    Zelaco.   By  Dr.  Moore.  4s. 
7.    A  Simple  Story.    By  Mrs. 

Inchbald.    Price  3a. 
6.    TbeManofFeeliRf,andJsIia 
de  RonbigiM.    By  Ma|C- 
Icenzie.    Price  3t. 
9,  10, 11.    Tom  Jones.  By  Fielding  9s. 

12.  The  Romance  of  the  FureA. 
By  Mrs.  Radcliffe.    4s. 

13.  Joseph  Andrews.  By  Field- 
ing.   Price  3s.  M. 

14,15^16.  Cecilia;  or.  Memoirs  of  an 
Heiress.  By  Miss  Barney. 
Price  9«. 

17. 19.  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. 

By  Mrs.  Radcnffe.    7«. 

19. 20.  Roderick  Random.    By  To- 

bias SmoUett,  M.  D.  5s. 
21.  Lady  Julia  Mandeville.  By 
Mrs.  Broolce ;  and  Natare 
and  Art,  by  Mrs.  Inclt- 
bald.  Price  3«. 
22,  23.    Edward.  By  Dr.  Moore,  e*. 

24.  O'Halloran;  or,  The  Insar^ 

gent  Chief.    Priee  4a.  (ki. 

25.  The    Recess.     By     Sophia 

Lee.    Priee  5«.  64!. 
20.    The  Spy.    By  Mr.  Cooper. 
Price  5s.  6^ 
27, 28.    The  Italian.    By  Mrs.  Rad- 
cUffe.    Price  6a. 

29.  The  Castles  of  Athlin  and 

Dnnbayne,  and  A  Sicilian 
Romance.  By  Mi-s.  Rad- 
cliffe.    Price  4«. 

30.  HorophryCnnlcer.  By  Smol- 

lett.   Price  5«. 
31,32.    Tales  of  the  Castle.    By  Ma- 
dame de  Gen  lis.    Price  8t. 

33.  The  Placid  Man.   By  C.Jen- 

ner,  M.  A.    Price  3a. 

34.  Man  as  he  is  Not.    By  R. 

Bage.    Price  3a.  Qd. 

35.  The  Man  of  the  World.   By 

Maclienzie.    Price  2a.  6d. 
30,  37.    Mordaunt.    By  Dr.  Moore. 

Price  6a. 
38, 39.    Gil  Bias.    Price  7a. 
Each  Volume  it  embellished  with  a 
beautiful  Vignette. 

TWELVE  BEAUTIFUL 

PRINTS,  from  Westall's  Desioms,  t« 
illustrate  the  24mo.  and  32mo.  Editions 
of  the  Boole  of  Common  Prayer.  Price 
7a.>-Proofs,  to  inostrate  the  Svo.  edition. 
Price  10a.  64.— A  few  fine  iropressioas 
of  tlte  large  4to.  Plates,  Price  4^  4s.— 
Proofs,  6/.  6«. 
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